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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH    EDITION. 


Mobs  important  additions^  and  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  sixth  and  present  editions  than  in  any  previous  one. 
The  author  has  decided  to  consider  the  Hexapoda,  Arachnida, 
and  Myriopoda  as  sub-classes  of  Tracheata,  and  consequently 
what  have  been  in  Jormer  editions  regarded  as  sub-orders  are 
called  orders.  The  Thysanura,  moreover,  are  separated  from 
the  Ncuroptera,  and  regarded  as  a  distinct  order,  comprising 
synthetic  types  with  features  allying  them  to  the  Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera,  and  ]\Iyriopoda.  They  arc  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders, the  lower  the  CoUembola  of  Lubbock;  and  for  the 
higher  sub-order,  comprising  the  LepismatidaB  and  Campodeae, 
the  term  Cinura  (xivkGOj  to  move;  ovpdy  tail)  is  proposed. 
The  terms  te7iacuhim  and  e^ater  are  adopted  from  the  author's 
previous  writings  for  the  "  holder  "  and  "  spring  "of  the  Col- 
lembola;  and  for  the  sucker  or  organ  secreting  the  adhesive 
material  characteristic  of  the  CoUembola,  the  term  coUophore 
is  proposed. 

Brief  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Pycnogonidae,  which 
are  placed  among  the  mites  ;  also  of  the  Peripatidea,  which 
are  given  a  place  next  to  the  sucking  Myriopoda,  since  they 
have  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Moseley  to  be 
Tracheata^ 

On  page  240  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Swinton  of  an  auditory 
apparatus  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  Lepidoptera  has 
been  noticed,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mason-Wood's  discovery  that 
Mygale  and  Scorpio  stridulate  (page  628).  A  number  of  minor 
changes  and  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  ])lates. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Coleoptera  which  do  not  appear  in  the  text.  The 
weevils,  CnrrjdionidcB^  should,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Dr.  Le  Conte,  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  group. 
The  CoccinellidcB  and  ErotylidcB  should  also,  in  accordance 
with   the  views  of  Mr.  G.   R.  Crotch   (Check-List  of    the 
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Coleoptera  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  1874),  be  placed  in 
the  Ciavicoru  scries,  those  and  allied  families  being  placed  in 
the  following  succession :  DermestidoSy  Endomychidoey  Cioidie^ 
ErotylidcBy  AtomariidaSy  Cucujidm^  Colydiidoe^  B.hizophagidn'^ 
Trogositidcey  Nitidtdidce^  CoccineUidoB,  CistelidoBy  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  series  the  succession  of  families  is  as  follows . 
CerambycidcBy  £ruchidce,  Chrysomdidfjey  TenebrionidoBy  JEgia- 

litid/JBy   AUeculidcBy PyrochroidoBy   Afithicida,, 

MetandryidoBy  Mordellidce,  StylopidcPy  Jfeloidce,  CephcUoida', 
(EdemeridfJBy  MycteridfPy  PythidoBy  Cnrcidionid<By  ScolytiddBy 
and  AnthribidcBy  BrenthidoB  being  the  last. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  our 
knowledge  of  American  fossil  insects  has  been  much  extended. 
Mr.  Scudder  has  described  ten  more  species  from  the  carboni- 
ferous strata  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Pennsylvania,  some  of  them 
of  peculiar  interest,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  known 
palaeozoic  forms  to  thirty-two.  The  carboniferous  insect- 
fauna  of  America  is  now  so  well  known  that  we  may  note  a 
close  affinity  between  it  and  that  of  Europe  at  the  same 
epoch.  Tertiary  localities  exceedingly  rich  in  fossil  insects 
have  been  discovered  in  new  parts  of  the  West ;  more  than 
one  hundred  species  have  already  been  described  by  Mr. 
Scudder  from  Eastern  and  Western  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
British  Columbia,  but  these  are  a  mere  fragment  of  what  have 
been  found.  Among  those  described  are  many  of  an  interest- 
ing character,  especially  a  wonderfully  preserved  butterfly 
{Prodryas  Persephone)  and  Qg^  masses  of  a  huge  Neuropteron 
allied  to  Corydalus,  together  with  others  which  indicate  a 
partially  tropical  fauna  at  that  time.  Of  post-tertiary  insects. 
Dr.  Horn  has  described  ten  beetles  from  a  bone  cave  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Scudder  two  from  the  interglacial 
clays  of  Ontario. 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jb. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  February,  1880. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


SevebaIi  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  this 
edition,  mostly,  however,  verbal.  Since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  edition,  impoi*tant  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
MetschnikofE  on  the  development  of  the  Myriopods.  While 
the  young  of  the  JuHdsB  are  bora  with  bnt  three  paire  of 
feet,  that  of  Oeophilus^  a  Chilopod,  is  hatched  in  nearly 
the  form  of  the  adult,  the  body  consisting  of  from  forty- 
four  to  forty-six  segments,  most  of  them  bearing  rudi- 
mentary feet,  though  there  are  none  at  this  period  on  the 
extremity  of  the  body. 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Coleoptera,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  texL 
The  weevils,  OurctUionidcBj  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Le  Conte,  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  group.  The  Ooccw^eUidce  and  ErotylidcB  should  also, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  (Check 
List  of  the  Coleoptera  of  America,  north  of  Mexico,  1874), 
be  placed  in  the  Clavicora  Series ;  those  and  allied  families 
being  placed  in  the  following  succession:  DermeatidcBj 
EndomychidcB^  Cioidm^  ErotylidcB^  AtoniasiidcB,  Cuoujidoe^ 
ColydiidcB^  RhizophagidoR^  Trogositidm^  Nitidtdidce^  Coc- 
cineUidoBy  GistelidcBy  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  series  the  suc- 
cession of  families  is  as  follows :  CeramhycidcBy  BruchidcB^ 
ChrysomdidcBy  TenehrionidcBy  jEgialitidcBy  AUeculidcBy  Py- 
rochroidcBy  AnthiddoBy  Melandryidmy  MordellidcBy  Stylopi- 
dcBy  MdoiddSy  C&phaloidcBy  (EdemeridcBy  MycteridcBy  Pythi- 
doBy  CternvlionidoBy  ScolytidcB  and  AnthrUndcBy  Brenthidm 
being  the  last. 


VI  PBEFACB. 


The  author  should  here  state,  in  justice  to  himself,  that 
the  primary  object  in  preparing  the  systematic  portion  of 
the  work  was  to  give  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of  the 
larger  groups  of  insects;  so  that  the  groupings  of  the 
families  into  sub-divisions  of  sub-orders  have  been  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.  Thus,  the  difference  between 
the  Heteropterous  and  Hemipterous  divisions  of  the  He- 
miptera  is  not,  perhaps,  so  clearly  indicated  as  may  seem 
desirable ;  so,  also,  the  difference  of  the  Tenthredinidse  and 
UroceridfiB,  from  the  i-est  of  the  Hymenoptera,  of  the  Lice 
from  the  rest  of  the  Hemiptera,  or  the  LepismatidsB,  Cam* 
podese  and  Poduridae,  from  the  remainder  of  the  Neurop- 
tera.  Perhaps  in  endeavoring  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
essential  unity  of  organization  in  the  members  of  the  larger 
groups,  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  paid  to  the  frequent 
diversity  observable.  Certain  small  and  unimportant 
families  have  also  been  omitted,  it  is  believed,  without 
detriment  to  a  work  of  this  scope. 

Most  authors  regard  the  Hymenoptera  and  equivalent 
groups  as  "  orders  "  rather  than  "  sub-orders."  When  the 
reader  prefers,  he  might  alter  to  suit  his  views.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Hexapoda,  Arachnida  and  Myriopoda 
are  sub-classes ;  hence,  the  Hymenoptera,  etc.,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  orders,  and  then,  for  example,  the  Hemiptera, 
Heteroptera  and  Lice  (Pediculina  and  Mallophaga),  might 
be  regarded  as  sub-orders  of  the  grand  group  Hemiptera. 
It  matters  little  to  the  author,  so  long  as  the  fact  (or  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  fact)  be  recognized,  that  the  Hexapods, 
Arachnids  and  Myriopods  are  subdivisions  of  a  class,  and 
not  separate  classes,  equivalent  each  to  the  Crustacea,  for 
example. 

Baleic,  April,  1876. 
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This  introduction  to  the  study  of  insects  is  designed  to 
teach  the  beginner  the  elements  of  entomology,  and  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  more  elaborate  treatises  and  memoirs  which 
the  advanced  student  may  wish  to  consult.  Should  the 
book,  imperfect  as  the  author  feels  it  to  be,  prove  of  some 
service  in  inducing  others  to  study  this  most  interesting  and 
useful  branch  of  natural  history,  the  object  of  the  writer  will 
have  been  fully  attained. 

In  order  to  make  it  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners, 
whose  needs  the  writer  has  kept  in  view,  and  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  text  book  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  concise  ac- 
counts have  been  given  of  insects  injurious  or  beneficial  to 
vegetation,  or  those  in  any  way  affecting  human  interests. 

When  the  localities  of  the  insects  are  not  precisely  given, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  occur  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic 
States  from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  more  northern  of 
the  Western  States.  When  the  family  names  occur  in  the 
text  they  are  put  in  spaced  Italics,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  generic  and  specific  names  which  are  Italicized  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  succession  of  the  suborders  of  the  hexapodous  insects 
is  that  proposied  by  the  author  in  1863,  and  the  attention  of 
zoologists  is  called  to  their  division  into  two  series  of  sub- 
orders, which  are  characterized  on  page  104.  To  the  first 
and  highest  may  be  applied  Leach's  term  Metabolia,  as 
they  all  agree  in  having  a  perfect  metamorphosis;  for  the 
second  and  lower  series  the  term  Heterometabolia  is  pro> 
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posed,  as  the  foar  suborders  comprised  in  it  differ  in  the 
degrees  of  completeness  of  their  metamorphoses,  and  are 
all  linked  together  by  the  structural  features  enumerated 
on  page  104. 

The  classification  of  the  Hymenoptera  is  original  with  the 
author,  the  bees  (Apidse)  being  placed  highest,  and  the  saw- 
flies  and  Uroceridse  lowest.  The  succession  of  the  families 
of  the  Lepidoptera  is  that  now  generally  agreed  upon  by  en- 
tomologists. Loew's  classification  of  the  Diptera,  published 
in  the  '' Miscellaneous  Collections"  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  has  been  followed,  with  some  modifications. 
Haliday's  suggestion  that  the  Pulicidse  are  allied  to  the 
Mycetophilidse  gives  a  clue  to  their  position  in  nature 
among  the  higher  Diptera.  Leconte's  classification  of  the 
Coleoptera  is  adopted  as  far  as  published  by  him,  t.  e.,  to 
the  BnichidiB.  For  the  succeeding  families  the  arrangement 
of  Gerstaecker  in  Peters  and  Carus'  "Handbuch  der  Zoo- 
logie"  has  been  followed,  both  being  based  on  that  of  Lacor- 
daire.  The  Hemiptera  are  arranged  according  to  the  author's 
views  of  the  succession  of  the  families.  The  classification  of 
the  Orthoptera  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scndder.  This 
succession  of  families  is  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  given 
by  recent  authors,  and  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  yet 
presented.  The  arrangement  of  the  Neuroptera  (in  the  Lin- 
niBan  sense)  is  that  of  Dr.  Hagen,  published  in  his  "Synop- 
sis," with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  Lepismatidse,  Cam- 
podeee  and  Poduridse. 

The  usual  classification  of  the  Arachnida  is  modified  by 
placing  the  Phalangidne  as  a  family  among  the  Pedipalpi,  and 
the  succession  of  families  of  this  suborder  is  suggested  as  be- 
ing a  more  natural  one  than  has  been  previousl}'  given. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Araneina,  imperfect  as  authors 
have  left  it,  is  that  adopted  by  Gerstaecker  in  Peters  and 
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Carus'  "Handbuch  der  Zoologie."  In  the  succession  of  the 
families  of  the  Acariua,  the  suggestions  of  Claparede,  in  his 
"Studien  der  Acariden,"  have  been  followed,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  general  account  of  the  Arachnids  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Claparede's  elaborate  work  on 
the   "Evolution  of  Spiders." 

In  the  preparation  of  this  "Guide"  the  author  has  con- 
sulted and  freely  used  Westwood's  invaluable  "Introduction 
to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects;"  Gerstaeeker's 
*' Arthropoden"  in  Peters  and  Cams'  "Handbuch  der  Zoo- 
logie;"  Siebold's  "Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrates"  (Burnett's 
translation,  1854);  Newport's  Article  "Insecta"  in  Todd's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology'';  and  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris*  "Treatise  on  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation."  He 
would  also  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Professor  L. 
Agassiz  for  many  of  the  general  ideas,  acquired  while  the 
author  was  a  student  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoo- 
logy at  Cambridge,  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  orders 
and  classes,  and  the  morphology  of  the  Articulates. 

For  kind  assistance  rendered  in  preparing  this  book,  the 
author  is  specially  indebted  to  Baron  R.  von  Osten  Sacken, 
who  kindly  read  the  proof  sheets  of  the  chapter  on  Diptera ; 
to  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  for  the  communication  of  many  speci- 
mens and  facts ;  and  also  to  Messrs.  £dw<ird  Norton,  S.  H. 
Scudder,  J.  H.  Emerton,  C.  T.  Robinson,  A.  R.  Grote,  G.  D. 
Smith,  E.  T.  Cresson,  P.  R.  Uhler,  C.  V.  Riley,  Dr.  J.  L.  Le- 
eonte.  Dr.  Hagen,  W.  C.  Fish,  and  E.  S.  Morse.  For  much 
kind  assistance  and  very  many  favors  and  suggestions,  and 
constant  sympathy  and  encouragement  during  the  printing 
of  the  work,  he  is  under  special  obligation  to  his  valued 
friend,  Mr.  F;  W.  Putnam.  The  types  of  the  new  species 
noticed  here  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science.    He  would  also  express  his  thanks  to 
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the  American  Entomological  Society,  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  at  Boston,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Essex  Institute,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, tiie  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  Mr.  R.  Hardwicke,  the  publisher  of  "Science-Gossip," 
Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  the  author  of  '*A  Manual  of  Zo- 
oloffv/'  and  to  his  coeditors  of  the  "American  Naturalist," 
for  the  use  of  many  of  the  cuts,  a  list  of  which  may  be 
found  on  the  succeeding  pages. 

Pbabodt  Academy  of  Scibkcb, 

SiUEX,  Not.  10,1800. 
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372,  373,  380,  511,  512,  614,  542,  543,  544,  545,  546,  556,  585-587,  689, 
690,  591,  694,  602,  603,  604  and  605,  were  borrowed  from  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1862. 

Figs.  155-165,  169-179,  270,  271,  285-296,  300,  303-306,  345-348,  358, 
859,  632,  633  and  634,  were  loaned  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Figs.  1,  6,  8,  10,  30,  81,  82,  51,  52,  57,  68,  62,  64,  68,  72,  79,  80,  81,  82, 
85,  89,  92,  110-121,  127,  185,  186,  227,  228,  239,  248,  250,  252,  262,  263, 
273,  278,  298,  307-314,  317-319,  322,  324-327,  329-331,  334-343,  361, 
363a,  376,  387,  412,  413,  425,  426,  428,  430,  432,  433,  437,  439,  447-451, 
456-458,  463,  464,  474,  475,  504,  616,  576,  577,  580-584,  588,  592,  608, 
613,  615,  627,  636,  637,  638,  639,  641,  642,  646-649,  were  taken  from  the 
"American  Naturalist." 

Figs.  41,  70,  71,  88,  129,  138,  143,  152,  200,  232,  249,  253,  255,  349, 
492,  554,  618,  and  645  were  borrowed  from  the  **  Eeport  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1862." 

Figs.  73-78,  were  kindly  loaned  by  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman. 

Figs.  570,  671,  674,  576,  617  and  635,  were  loaned  by  the  Illinois 
Geological  Survey. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney  for  the  use  of  Figs. 
189,  190,  198,  315,  323,  663-567,  from  his  "Manual  of  Zoology." 

The  publishers  of  Hardwick's  "  Science-Gossip,"  London,  afforded 
me  stereotypes  of  Figs,  517,-657,  569,  573,  606,  607,  609-611,  616,  620 
-622,  628,  629  and  640. 

Electrotypes  of  Figs.  119,  261,  281,  281c-284,  328,  344,  351,  360,863, 
867,  374,  376,  414,  429,  434,  452-454,  466,  468-471,  477,  479,  494,  506», 
606*,  510,  522-626,530,  632,  633,  536-541,  547-551,.  664,  568,595-698, 
were  purchased  of  the  publishers  of  the  "  American  Entomologist." 

The  following  figures  were  engraved  expressly  for  the  work,  viz  ; 
Figs.  11,  12,  13,  2Q,  28,  29,  42,  43-47,  49,  50,  53,  64,  56,  59-61,  80,  107- 
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109,  122,  123,  125,  133-135,  137,  139-141,  145,  148-151,  166-1C8,  182- 
184,  187,  188,  197,  203,  208,  210,  211,  214,  218,  223,  236,  243,  244.  264, 
264-200,  272,  280,  297,  299,  301,  302,  308,  310,  364-306,  370,  371,  377, 
378,  381-386,  388,  890-397,  399-403,  405-407,  410,  411,  415-419,  423,  431, 
440,  441,  443-446,  459-462,  465,  467,  472,  473,  476,  478,  482,  483,  485a,  0, 
488,  489,  490,  491,  495,  496,  498,  499,  603,  605,  507,  515,  520,  527-529, 
555,  558-560,  565,  572,  599,  600,  612,  614,  619,  023-626,  fl43,  644  and  650. 
Of  these,  119  were  drawu  IVom  uature,  mostly  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emcrton, 
and  a  few  by  Messrs.  C.  A.  Walker  and  L.  Trouvelot.  These  are  num- 
bered: 11,  12,  13-20,  26,  28,  29,  42,  51,  62,  57-63,  64-67,  79-82,  90,  107- 
109,  122,  123,  125,  133,  137,  139,  141,  145,  148,  149-151,  166,  167,  168. 
182-184,  187,  188,  197,  203,  208  a,  6,  210  a,  211,  214,  218,  236,  254,  265, 
266,  299,  301,  308,  316,  364-366,  878,  383,  384,  886,  392,  893,  896,  397, 
400,  402,  403,  405,  413,  415,  419,  423,  481,  443,  441,  443-446,  466,  473, 
476,  482  a,  483,  485  a,  6,  489,  490,  491,  496,  498,  499,  503,  606,607,616 
620,  555,  660,  565,  599,  600,  612,  614,  619. 

Of  the  remainder.  Figs.  134,  459-462,  495,  606,  were  copied  from 
Harris;  48,  45,  from  Leidy;  46,  47,  49,  50,  from  Straus-Durckheim ; 
44,  58,  54  and  650,  from  Newport;  135,  140,  from  Fitch;  223,  243,  244, 
628,  629,  from  Glover;  264,  467,  from  Curtis;  623-626,  from  Clapa- 
rftde ;  643,  644,  from  Doyfere ;  66  from  Gerstaecker ;  297.  from  Mecz- 
nikow;  802,  from  Brauer;  417,  418,  from  Leprieur;  527,  658  659, 
from  Gu6rin-M^nevllle ;  672  from  Dohrn;  394,  from  Blisson;  388, 
from  Candfeze;  377,  381,  882,  885.  890,  891,  395,  899,  401,  406,  407,  410, 
472  and  488,  from  Chapuis  and  Cand6ze. 

Plates  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  7.  9,  10  and  11,  were  taken  from  the  *' American 
Naturalist."  Plates  6  and  8,  are  original,  and  drawn  from  nature  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton. 


EXPLAXATION  OF  PLATE  8. 

Fio.    1.  Empretia  stimulea;  la,  Inrvn. 

Fio.    8.  Leiicania  nnipuncta ;  2  a,  larva. 

Fig.    S.  Xanthoptera  6eniici*ocea ;  3  a,  larva. 

Fig.    4.  Catxicala  ultronia;  4  a,  larva. 

Fig.    5.  An^erona  crocataria,  ranle;  5  a,  larva. 

Fig.    6.  EnnomoA  subsifniaria;  larva. 

Fig.    7.  Nomatocampa  fllamentaria;  7  a,  larva  (enlarged  twice). 

Fig.    8.  Ab^-axas  ribearia.  male. 

Fig.    n.  Anisopteryx  vematn,  male;  9a,  female  (enlarged),  9b,  larva. 

Fig.  10.  Cirlaria  diVersilineata;  10  a,  larva. 

Fig.  1 1 .  Gnlleria  cereana. 

Fig.  12.  Lozntienia  rosaceana;  12  a,  larva. 

Fig.  13.  Penthina  pniniana. 

Fig.  14.  Deiiressnria  robinfella.  [its  mine. 

Fig.  W.  LIthocolletIs  geminfltolla;  a,  larva;  6,  pupa  (enlarged  three  tines),  16c, 

Fig.  Ifl.  Bucnul'itrix  pomiroliella. 

Fig.  17.  Colcophora;  larva. 

Fig.  18.  Lvonctia  8acc«to?la:  18a.  larva;  18 A,  case  (enlarged). 

Pig.  10.  Lithocolletifl  nidiflcansella  (enlarged);  19a,  cocoon. 

Fig.  20.  Agln^^a  cuprenlis. 

Fig.  21,  Anohvlopera  v.'iccininna. 

Fio.  23.  Penthina  vitlvorann  ('enlnrirefl). 

Fig.  23.  Pteropbonis  periscelidactylus;  a,  larva;  6,  pupa  (enlarged  three  thne0> 
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THE  CLASS   OF  INSECTS. 

That  branch  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  known  as  the  Ab- 
THKOPoDA,  includes  all  animals  having  the  body  composed  of 
rings  or  segments,  like  short  cylinders,  which  are  placed  suc- 
cessively one  behind  the  other,  and  which  bear  jointed  appen- 
dages, or  feet.  The  plan  of  their  entire  organization,  the  es- 
sential features  which  separate  them  from  all  other  animals, 
lies  in  the  idea  of  articulation,  the  apparent  joining  together 
of  distinct  body-segments,  bearing  hard,  jointed  appendages. 
If  we  observe  carefully  the  body  of  a  Worm,  we  shall  see  that 
it  consists  of  a  long  cylindrical  sac,  which  at  regular  intervals 
is  folded  in  upon  itself,  thus  giving  a  ringed  (nnnulated,  or 
articulated)  appearance  to  the  body.  In  Crustaceans  (crabs, 
lobsters,  etc.)  and  in  Insects,  from  the  deposition  in  the 
akin  of  the  latter  of  a  peculiai*  chemical  substance 
called  chitine^  the  walls  of  the  body  become  so  hard- 
ened, that  when  the  animal  is  dead  and  dry,  it  readily 
breaks  into  numerous  very  perfect  rings. 

Though  this  branch  contains  a  far  greater  number  of 
species  than  any  other  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  myr- 
iad forms  can  all  be  reduced  to  a  simple,  ideal,  typical 
figure  ;  that  of  a  long  slender  cylinder,  divided  into 
numerous  segments,  ari*anged  in  two  or,  as  in  Insects, 
into  three  regions,  and  bearing  jointed  appendages.  It  Fig.  i. 
is  by  the  unequal  development  and  the  various  modes  of  group- 
ing the  rings,  as  well  as  the  differences  in  their  number,  and  also 
in  the  changes  of  form  of  their  appendages,  e.c,  the  feet,  jaws, 
and  antennae,  that  the  various  forms  of  Arthropoda  are  pro- 
duced. The  Cuvierian  branch  Articndata  comprise  the  modern 
branches  of  Woi-ms  and  Arthropods. 

Fig.  1.    Worm-Iiko  larva  of  a  Fly,  Seenopinut.— Original. 
1 
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Artliropodoiis  animals  are  also  very  distinctly  bUaterai,  i.e 
the  botiy  iit  Bymmetrtually  divided  iuto  two  lateral  halven,  and 
not  only  the  trunk  but  the  limbs  also 
ehow  this  bUaterai  symmetry.  In  a  leas 
marked  degree  there  is  also  an  antero- 
poaterior  gymmetry,  i.e.  each  end  of 
tlie  body  is  oinHised,  just  as  each 
side  of  the  body  is,  to  the  other.* 
The  line  sepai-ating  the  two  ends  is, 
however,  imaginary  and  vi^e.  The 
'  antennie,  on  tlic  anterior  [rale,  or  head, 
are  represented  by  the  caudal,  or  anal, 
stylets  (Fig.  2),  and  the  single  parts 
on  the  median  line  of  the  body  corre- 
spond. Thus  the  labrum  and  clypeus 
are  represented  by  the  t«rgite  of  the 
eleventh  segment  of  the  abdomen. 
jig_j_.  In  nearly  nil  Worms  (Fig.  3)  the  long, 

tabular,  alimentary  canal  occupies  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  above 
it  lies  the  "  heart,"  or  dorsal  vessel,  and  below,  upon  the  under 
side,  rests  the  ner^-olla  system 
The  breathing    apparatus,    o 
"lungs,"  in  Worms  consists  of  / 
simple  filaments,  placed  on  the 
Axtnt  of  tiie  head  ;  or  of  gill-like 
processes,  as  in  the  Crustaceans, 
which  are  l'orme<l  by  membran- 
ous expansions  of  the  legs  ;  or,  "     ris.1.  ' 
08  in  the  Insects  (Fig.  4),  of  delicate  tubes  (tracbeie),  which 

•  Profeaaor  Wymmn  (On  Symmeliy  nnd  Homology  in  Limb>,  Procecdlngfl  of  ItM 
Boston  Society  of  Smiiml  History,  11«7)  hu  shown  UiHl antoro-poBterior simnietrj' 
1b  very  markwl  in  Artlculaioa.  In  the  adjoining  Hsure  of  Jara  {Fig.  1)  the  longl- 
tudlnol  lines  lliiistmM  what  is  meant  by  bilalcrnl  tyuimelry,  and  the  (ronsvei-H! 
lines  "fore  anil  aft"  syniniclry.  The  two  iuilero-|ioslcrior  halTes  of  the  boily  aro 
very  irmnietrical  In  the  Crastaccan  genera  Jitm.  Oniicua.  PorctUio,  an<l  other 
Cmstarea,  and  also  among  Uic  StyrioiioilB,  SctMj^tra,  Pilgilamnt.  ■'  In  which  U)o 
limbs  arc  rciicatml  oppoaitcly,  though  with  different  degrees  of  Inequality,  IVom  the 
centre  of  the  botly  bncknanls  nml  riinranlB."  "  Lciu-knn  and  Van  Bcncilen  hare 
■hown  that  MysiA  has  an  ear  In  the  last  scgment.anil  Schmidt  has  ilescribed  in  eya 
Id  Uie  same  part  in  a  norai,  Amphieora."—  From  WgmaH. 

Pro.  3  Tcprcaenti  an  Meal  section  of  a  Worm.  /  liidlcalos  the  skin,  or  mus- 
cular iHxly-wnll,  which  on  e.ich  side  is  produced  iuto  one  or  more  neKhy  tiilicrclo, 
•anally  iip[>ed  with  bdstlas  or  balrs,  which  serve  as  organs  o(  locomotion,  ami 
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ramiry  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  animal,  and  co»- 
noct  with  breathii^  pores  (stigmata)  in  the  sides  of  tlio  body. 
They  do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth  as  do  the  higher  ani- 
mals.   The  tracheee  and  blood-vessels  follow  closely  the  same 


twurse,  80  that  the  aeration  of  the  bloo<l  goes  on,  apparently, 
over  the  whole  interior  of  the  body,  not  being  confined  to  a 
single  region,  as  in  the  lungs  of  the  vertebrate  animals. 

Tims  it  is  by  observing  the  general  form  of  the  body-walls, 
and  the  situation  of  the  different  anatomical  systems,  both  iu 
relation  to  themselves  and  the  walls  of  the  body,  or  crust,* 
which  surrounds  and  protects  tlic  more  delicate  oi^ns  within, 
that  we  are  able  to  find  satisfactory  characters  for  isolating,  in 
our  definitions,  the  Arthropoda  from  all  other  animab. 

We  shall  perceive  more  clearly  the  dlfTei'ciices  lietween  tlio 
two  branches  of  articulated  or  jointed  animals,  namely,  the 
Worma    and    the  Art/itopoda,    by   examining    their    young 

orWD  M  lanfra.    The  nerront  cord  (a)  ns8t«  on  Uis  flonr  or  the  crllnder,  sendlnjc  ft 

aiamcnt  into  the  oai'-]lkcn>ct  (/).  and  olaoMrDiinil  tlic  intcnlme  or  Btomach  (C),  to  a 
BiipiilDmontary  cord  (rl).  which  li  sltiialed  just  over  the  inteetlne.  and  itiidor  thn 
hcnrt  or  doruil  vcbsgI  (e).  The  circle  e  and  e  U  a  diBj^rnm  of  the  circulator}'  sya- 
tcm;  cUthedoranI  vessel,  or  henrt,  IVom  tlie  side  nf  ivhich.  in  encli  ring,  a  small 
*es«el  la  sent  down  wanis  and  around  toe,  the  ventral  vosael.  — OrirrfnnJ. 

Flo.  (,  An  Ideal  aerHon  or  n  Bee,  Here  the  crust  is  ilenso  and  thick,  to  ivhich 
Mrong  mntcloa  aro  altnched.  On  (he  n|iper  side  or  the  ring  the  n-ings  grov  nut, 
while  the  ]egi  arc  fnscrteil  near  the  nnder  side.    The  Irachoe  ('f )  colei'  through  the 

dlfldoaadarodliitrlljulod  to  Itae  wing*,  wiib  their  lire  pi iDclpal  reins  m  indicstod 
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BtagcR,  from  the  time  of  tlieir  ci^clueian  from  the  egg,  until 
they  pas3  into  matui-c  Ille.  A  more  careful  Rtudy  of  thlx 
l>erio<l  ihan  we  are  now  nblc  to  enter  upon  would  show  iia  Iiow 
much  alike  the  younj;  of  all  Arthropods  arc  at  first,  and  how 
soon  thoy  begin  to  differ,  and  assume  the  shape  characteristii; 
of  their  branch. 

Most  Worms,  after  leaving  the  egg,  are  at  first  like  some 
infiisoria,  being  little  soc-lilce  animalcules,  often  ciliated  over 
/''~\      nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  infinitesimal  body. 
jaHjIil^      Soon  this  sac-like  body  grows  longer,  and  con- 
^""Ti    tracts  at  intervals ;  the  intervening  parts  become 
^\^f      unequally    enlarged,    some   segments,  or    rings, 
Fig.  G.      formed    by  the    contraction  of   the  body-walls, 
greatly  exceeding  in  size  those  next  to  them ;  and  it  thus 
assumes  the  api>earance  of  being  more  or  less  equally  ringed, 
as  in  the  young  TerebeUa  (Fig.  5),  where  the 
ciliie  are  resti-icted  to  a  single  circle  surrounding 
the  body.     Grarlually  (Fig.  G)  the  ciliie  disap- 
pear and  ii^ilar  locomotiie  organs,  consisting 
of  minute  paddles,  grow  <fut  from  each  side ; 
feelers  (antennic),  jaws,  and  eyes  (simple  nuli- 
mentary  eyes)  appear  on  the  few  fVont  rings 
of  the  body,  which  are  grouped  by  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  bead,  though  it  is  difficult,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lower  worms,  for  un- 
skiUed  observers  to  distinguish  the  head  tiora 
the  tail. 

Thus  we  see  throughout  the  growth  of  tlie 
worm,  no  attempt  at  subdividing  the  body 
into  regions,  each  endowed  with  its  peculiar 
f^inctions  ;  but  only  a  more  i>erfect  system  of 
rings,  each  relatii'ely  veiy  equally  developed, 

in  the  flffnre,  >1«o  to  Uie  donal  Tessel(c),  the  Intoiitliie(b),  and  Uie  ncrroua  cord  (a). 
The  tracheie  and  &  aerraiia  IllBnicnl  are  ulna  sent  into  Uic  legs  and  lo  the  irins*. 
The  IruchcR  are  also  ili'^iribiiled  to  the  dorsal  vcisel  and  iutcsiino  by  niinieraus 
brnnitheg  whii^b  iier«e  lo  hold  them  In  plncD.  —  OH^tui/. 

FlO.  i.    Vouilg  TtrebctUi,  soon  aTUir  leoTinR  the  agx.  —  From  A.  Again!. 

Flu.  n  reiirenenU  Ihu  viiibryo  o(  a  worm  {AHtvlylia  romuUu)  at  a  later  stage 
orKTouth.  a  it  the  middle  tentacle  or  the  hCHdi  e.one  nrtlio  iiottGiioi'ientoclcsi 
b,  ihc  twov.vc-siiotinttlic  iMseoflhe  hinder  p.iir  or  reclcrs;  c  in  one  or  a  row  of 
■ar-llkc  orgtat  {.cirrf)  at  the  bow  of  ubivh  are  luiienad  tho  lu<wniotlTe  brlaUoe, 
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but  all  becoming  respectively  more  complicated.  For  example, 
in  the  Eartb-worm  {Lun^n'cus),  each  ring  ia  diatingiiishablc  into 
nn  upper  and  andcr  side,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  well- 
marked  side-area,  to  which,  as  for  example  in  marine  worms  (e.g. 
Ifereia),  oar-like  organs  are  attached.  In  most  worms  eye-spots 
appear  on  the  front  rings,  and  Blender  tentaelcs  grow  out,  and 
a  pair  of  nerve-knots  (ganglia)  are  apportioned  to  eacli  ring. 

In  the  Crustaceans,  such  aa  tlie  fresh-water  Crawlisl)  (Anta- 
eus), as  shown  by  the  German  naturalist  Itathkc ;  and  also  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  ttic  Insect,  the  boflj'  <it  once  assinncs  a 
worm-like  form,  thus  beginning  its  embryonic  life  from  the  goal 
reached  by  the  adult  worm. 

Tlie  young  of  all  Crustaceans  (Fig.  7)  first  begiu  life  in  the 
egg  aa  oblong  flattened  worm-like  bodies,  each  end  of  the  body 
being  alike.    The  young  of  the  lower  Crustaceans,  such  as  the 
Barnacles,  and  some   marine  forms    (Copepoda),   and  some 
lowly   ot^nized    parasitic    species    inhabiting    the    gills    of 
fishes,  ore  batched  as  microscopic  embrj'os  which  would  readily 
be  mistaken  for  young  mites  (Ocarina).     In  the  higher  Crus- 
taceans, such  as  tkc  fresh-water  Crawfish,  the  ^  „ 
young,  when  hatche<l,  does  not  greatly  differ 
flrom  the  parent,  as  it  has  passed  through  the 
worm-like  stage  within  the  egg. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  young  of  the  ttesb- 
water  Lobster  (Crawfiali)  before  leaving  the 
e^.  The  body  is  divided  into  rings,  ending 
in  lobes  on  the  sides,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  the  limbs,     b  is  the  rudiment  of  the  eye-  Us.  T. 

stalk,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  eye ;  a  is  the  fore  anteaiue ; 
c  ia  the  hind  Bnt«niue ;  d  is  one  of  the  moxilla-feet ;  e  is  the 
lii-st  pair  of  true  feet  destined  in  the  adult  to  form  the  large 
"claw."  Thus  the  eye-stalks,  antenniE,  claws,  and  legs  are 
moulded  upon  a  common  form,  and  at  flrst  are  scarcely  distin- 

wlUi  the  clni  serrlngaBBnimmlDsfind  locamoUrc  organs;  d.  the  cniiilal  styles,  nr 
tall-fcelerB.  In  this  flgaro  ire  ace  hon-  sJIghl  are  the  dllTorencea  between  Iho 
roulere  of  Uie  hcul,  the  aar-lllLO  ewlmining  organs,  and  the  caiidnl  Blnnients;  ivu 
can  coailf  see  that  the;  are  but  raodtflcatlane  or  a  common  form,  nnil  nil  ori'c 
IVoin  the  comiDon  limb-besrins  region  of  the  body.  The  nlimentary  eniini,  with 
tlic  proTcntrlciiiiie,  or  ontener  diribion  of  the  etomsch.  oocaiiioB  the  middle  or  Uie 
ImmIi"  while  the  maalh  openn  on  the  under  Blite  at  the  hoall,~  From  A.  Agaiii*. 
Kiu.  7.    Embryo  of  the  Cnirflih.  —  Avm  AnfAjtt. 
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guishable  fh>m  each  other.  Here  we  see  the  embryo  dividcti 
into  a  head-thorax  and  &  tall. 

It  is  the  some  with  Insects.  Within  the  egg  at  the  dawn  of 
life  they  are  flattenetl  oblong  bodies  curvetl  upon  the  yelk- 
moss.  Before  hntching  they  become  more  cylindrical,  the 
limbs  bud  out  on  the  sides  of  the  rings,  the  head  ia  clearly 
demarked,  and  the  young  caterpillar  soon  steps  forth  fh)ni  the 
e^-sliell  ready  armed  and  equipped  for  its  riotous  life. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  8,  the  legs,  jawa,  and  antennie  are 
first  started  aa  buds  flx>m  the  side  of  the  rings,  being  simply 
elongations    of  the    body-wall, 
which  bud  out,  become  larger, 
and   Anally    jointed,    until    the 
E  buds  ariaing  from  the  thorax  or 
,  abdomen    become    legs,    thow 
fVom  the  baac  of  the  head  be- 
come Jaws,  while  the  antenna* 
and  palpi  sprout  out  ftvm  th<> 
IVont  rings  of  the  bead.     Thus 
while  the  bodies  of  all  articulates 
Ftg.  B.  are  built  up  ftom  a  common  em- 

bryonic form,  their  appendices,  which  are  so  diverse,  when  we 
compare  a  Lobster's  claw  with  an  Insect's  antenna,  or  a  Spider's 
spinneret  with  the  hinder  limbs  of  a  Centipe<)e,  are  yet  but 
modifications  of  a  common  form,  adapted  for  the  different  uses 
to  which  they  are  put  by  these  animals. 

no.  8.  A  CwMlt.  or  Cwo-tir  (ifgtlntidf)  In  the  eKg,  vitb  pnrl  ot  the  j-olk 
(z)  not  yet  Ini-lneol  within  tlic  bncly-iioJIi.  n.nalennie;  bctnMn  aand'i  thomuidt- 

creSKCjirontly  In  number  anil  unite  to  rorm  the  componnil  c^e.  Tlie  "neck"  or 
JunitUnn  iir  the  he^il  with  tha  Uiomx  \i  soen  lU  the  front  part  or  Ihe  yolk-maw;  t, 
the  Uiroe  iMln  ol']Dgi>.  which  nro  Ihlclol  once  on  themselves;/,  the  pair  uf  anal  leg* 
■ttnrhnl  to  the  tenth  ring  of  (he  nbilomen,  as  eeen  In  caterpillars,  which  rurni  Lontt 
antenna-lllte  ni.inicntr  in  the  CktclirooRh  anii  May-Hy,  clo.  The  rings  of  the  body  are 
but  |inrtl:il1y  Itamicil;  they  are  cjlinciriciil,  glTlng  tlie  boiiy  a  womi.like  form. 
Mere.  ■«  in  Ihc  nthcr  two  flgiires,  though  nnt  so  ilistlnclly  seen,  the  nntennie,  Jews, 
and  iHft  iNiir  o(  abilnmlniil  legK  are  mmliflcatione  of  hut  a  single  Ibnn,  and  grow 
outfrum  (he  siilu  of  the  body.  The  hend-appendagcs  aro  dlrecteil  fOrwarda,  lu 
Uioy  ore  to  be  niliipleil  Ibr  scniory  anil  feciltng  punKiaea ;  the  legs  arc  illrectnl 
down  ward  >, '-inre  thiry  mv  lo  BU|>|mitthe  insect  while  wnl  king.  Ita|ipenrslhatthe 
(wu  ends  of  the  hmly  ni-c  pcrlbctuil  bcDmi  the  middle,  and  the  under  i^lde  bofore  thp 
U|it>cr,  iiA  we  si'OtliD  yolk-mass  IH  not  yet  incloseil  and  the  rings  not  yet  (brmed 
above.  Tliiisiill  nrti>-iilntcs  ilDTur  Tmin  nil  rertoUratcs  in  having  the  yolk.mVK 
sitiialeil  on  Uie  liai-k,  innlead  of  on  the  belly,  aa  In  the  chick,  dog,  or  human  em- 
bryo.^/Vun  JSiuiiLtch, 
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The  Worm  is  long  and  slender,  composed  of  an  irregular 
number  of  rings,  all  of  very  even  size.  Thus,  while  the  size  of 
the  rings  is  fixed,  their  jiuniber  is  indeterminate,  varying  fh>m 
twenty  to  two  hundred  or  more.  The  outline  of  the  body  is  a 
single  cylindrical  figure.  The  organs  of  locomotion  are  fleshy 
filaments  and  hairs  (Fig.  3,  /)  appended  to  the  sides. 

In  one  of  the  low  intestinal  worms,  the  Tape-worm  (T(Bnia)^ 
each  ring,  behind  the  head  and  ^^  neck,"  is  provided  with  organs 
of  reproduction,  so  that  when  the  body  becomes  brolcen  up 
into  its  constituent  elements,  or  rings  (as  often  occurs  naturaUy 
in  these  low  forms  for  the  more  ready  propagation  of  the 
species,  since  the  young  are  exposed  to  many  dangers  while 
living  in  the  intestines  of  animals),  they  become  living  inde- 
pendent beings  which  ^^move  fVeely  and  somewhat  quickly 
like  Leaches,"  and  until  their  real  nature  was  known  they 
were  thought  to  be  worms.  This  and  other  facts  prove,  that, 
in  the  Worm,  the  vitality  of  the  animal  is  very  equally  dis- 
tributed to  each  ring.  If  we  cut  off  the  head  or  tail  of  some 
of  the  low  worms,  such  as  the  Flat  Worms  {Flanaria^  etc.), 
each  piece  will  become  a  distinct  animal,  but  an  Insect  or  Crab 
sooner  or  later  dies  when  deprived  of  its  head  or  tail  (abdomen). 

Thus,  in  the  Worm  the  vital  force  is  very  equally  distributed 
to  each  zoological  element,  or  ring  of  the  body ;   no  single 
part  of  the  body  is  much  honored  above  the  rest,  so  as  to  sub- 
ordinate and  hold  the  other  a  6 
parts  in  subservience  to  its 
peculiar  and  higher  ends  in 
the  animal  economy. 

The  Crustacean,  of  which 
the  Shrimp  (Fig.  9)  is  a 
typical  example,  is  com- 
posed of  a  determinate 
number  (21)  of  rings  which  v\g.9. 

are  gathered  into  two  regions;  the  head-thorax  (cephalo- 
thorax)  and  hind -body,  or  abdomen.  In  this  class  there 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends 
of  the  body.  The  rings  are  now  grouped  into  two  regions, 
and  the  hinder  division  is  subordinate  in  its  structure  and 

FIQ.  9.   A  Shrimp.    Pandaltu  annuHcamU,   a,  cephaloUiorax;  d,abdointti. 
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uses  to  the  forward  portion  of  the  body.  Hence  the  nervous 
[)ower  is  transferred  in  some  degree  towards  the  head;  the 
oephalothorax  containing  the  nervous  centres  from  which  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  abdomen.  Nearly  all  the  organs  pei*form- 
ing  the  functions  of  locomotion  and  sensation  reside  in  the  fh>nt 
region;  while  the  vegetative  functions,  or  those  concerned 
in  the  reproduction  and  nourishment  of  the  animal,  are  mostly 
carried  on  in  the  hinder  region  of  the  body  (the  abdomen). 

The  typical  Crustacean  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  true  head, 
in  distinction  ft*om  a  thorax  bearing  the  organs  of  locomotion, 
but  rather  a  group  of  rings,  to  which  are  appended  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  locomotion.  Hence  we  find  the  appendages 
of  this  region  gradually  changing  from  antennae  and  jaws  to 
foot-jaws,  or  limbs  capable  of  eating  and  also  of  locomotion ; 
they  shade  into  each  other  as  seen  in  Fig.  9.  Sometimes  the 
jaws  become  remarkably  like  claws  ;  or  the  legs  resemble  jaws 
at  the  base,  but  towards  their  tips  become  claw-like ;  gill-like 
bodies  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  foot-jaws,  and  thus,  as 
stated  by  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  in  the  introduction  to  his  great 
work  on  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, the  typical  Crustaceans  do  not  have  a  distinct  head,  but 
rather  a  "head-thorax"  (cephalothorax). 

When  we  rise  a  third  and  last  step  into  the  world  of  Insects, 
we  see  a  completion  and  final  development  of  the  articu- 
late plan  which  has  been  but  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  two 
lowest  classes,  the  Worms  and  Crustaceans.  Here  we  first  meet 
with  a  true  head,  separate  in  its  structure  and  functions  from 
the  thorax,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  third  region  of  the  body,  the  abdomen,  or  hind-body. 
These  three  regions,  as  seen  in  the  Wasp  (Fig.  10),  are  each 

provided  with  three  distinct  sets  of  organs, 

each  having  distinct  frinctions,  though  all  are 

governed  by  and  minister  to  the  brain  force, 

now  in  a  great  measure  gathered  up  from  the 

Jig.  10.  posterior  rings  of  the  body,  and  in  a  more 

concentrated  form  (the  brain  being  larger  than  in  the  lower 

articulates)  lodged  in  the  head. 

Here,  then,  is  a  centralization  of  parts  headwards ;  they  are 

FlO.  10.    PhUanthtu  ventUabrii  Fabr.    A  Wood'Wtap.^From  Say, 
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brought  as  if  towards  a  focas,  and  that  focus  the  head,  which 
is  the  meaning  of  tlie  term  "  cephalization,"  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Dana.*  Ring  distinctions  have  given  way  to  regional 
distinctions.  The  former  characterize  the  Worm,  the  latter 
tlic  Insect.  In  other  words,  the  division  of  the  body  into  three 
pai-ts,  or  regions,  is  in  the  insect,  on  the  whole,  better  marked 
than  the  division  of  any  one  of  those  parts,  except  the  abdo- 
men, into  rings. 

Composition  op  the  Insect-crust.  Before  describing  the 
composition  of  the  body-wall,  or  crust,  of  the  Insect,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  mode  in  which  the  same  paits  are  formed  in 
the  lower  classes,  the  Worms  and  Crustaceans.  We  have  seen 
that  the  typical  ring,  or  segment  (called  by  authors  zoonvle^ 
zoonitey  or  somite^  meaning  parts  of  a  body,  though  we  prefer 
the  term  arthromere^  denoting  the  elemental  part  of  a  Jointed 
or  articulate  animal),  consists  of  an  upper  (tergite),  a  side 
(pleurite)^  and  an  under  piece  (sternite).  This  is  seen  in  its 
greatest  simplicity  in  the  Worm  (Fig.  2),  where  the  upper  and 
ventral  ai'cs  are  separated  by  the  pleural  region.  In  the  Crus* 
tacean  the  parts,  hardened  by  the  deiK>sition  of  chitine  and 
therefore  thick  and  un3'ielding,  have  to  be  farther  subdivided  to 
secure  the  necessary  amount  of  freedom  of  motion  to  the  body 
and  legs.  The  upper  arc  not  only  covers  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  extends  down  the  sides ;  the  legs  arc  Jointed  to  the 
epimera^  or  flanks,  on  the  lower  arc ;  the  epistemum  is  situated 
between  the  epimerum  and  sternum ;  and  the  sternum,  form- 
ing the  breast,  is  situated  between  the  legs.  In  the  adult,  there- 
fore, each  elemental  ring  is  composed  of  six  pieces.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tergum  and  ster- 

*  In  two  papers  on  the  ClaBsiflcation  of  Animals,  published  in  the  AmeTHcan 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arta^  Second  Series,  vol.  xxxr,  p.  65,  vol.  xxxvi,  July,  18(i3, 
and  also  in  bis  eariler  paper  on  Crustaceans,  "  the  principle  of  ccphalizatiou  is 
shoivn  to  be  exhibited  among  animals  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  a  transfer  of  members  Arom  the  locomotive  to  the  cephalic  series. 

2.  By  the  anterior  of  the  locomotive  organs  participating  to  some  extent  in  ce- 
phalic f^mctions. 

8.  By  increasecl  abbreviation,  concentration,  compactness,  and  peribctlon  of 
structure,  in  the  parts  and  organs  oi  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body. 

4.  By  increased  abbreviation,  condensation,  and  perfection  of  structure  in  the 
posterior,  or  gastric  and  caudal  portion  of  the  body. 

5.  By  an  upward  rise  in  the  cephalic  end  of  the  nervous  system.  This  rise 
reaches  its  extreme  limit  in  Man.'' 
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num  each  consist,  in  the  embryo,  of  two  lateral  parts,  or  halves, 
which,  during  development,  unite  on  the  median  line  of  the 
body.  Typically,  therefore,  the  crustacean  ring  consists  pri- 
marily of  eight  pieces.  The  same  number  is  found  in  all  insects 
which  are  wingless,  or  in  the  larva  and  pupa  state ;  this  applies 
also  to  the  Myriopods  and  Spiders. 

In  the  Myriopoda,  or  Centipedes,  the  broad  tergum  overlaps 
the  small  epimera,  while  the  sternum  is  much  larger  than  in 
the  Spiders  and  Insects.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  broail 
flat  under-surface  of  most  worms.  Hence  the  legs  of  the 
Centipede  are  inserted  very  far  apart,  and  the  ^^  breast,"  or 
sternum,  is  not  much  smaller  than  the  dorsal  part  of  the  crust. 
In  the  Jvlus  the  dorsal  piece  (tergum)  is  greatly  developed 
over  the  sternum,  but  this  is  a  departure  from  what  is  ap- 
parently the  more  typical  form  of  the  order,  t.  e,  the  Centipede. 
In  the  Spiders  there  is  a  still  greater  disproportion  in  size 
between  the  tergum  and  the  sternum,  though  the  latter  is  very 
large  compared  with  tliat  of  Insects.  The  epimera  and  epistema, 
or  side-pieces  of  the  Spiders,  are  partially  concealed  by  the 
over-arching  tergum,  and  they  are  small,  since  the  joints  of  the 
legs  are  very  large,  Audouin's  law  of  development  in  Arthro- 
pods showing  that  ono  part  of  the  insect  crust  is  always 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  adjoining  part.  In  the  Spider 
we  notice  that  the  back  of  the  thorax  is  a  single  solid  plate 
consisting  originally  of  four  rings  consolidated  into  a  single 
hard  piece.  In  like  manner  the  broad  solid  sternal  plate 
results  from  the  reunion  of  the  same  number  of  sternites  cor- 
responding, originally,  to  the  number  of  thoracic  legs.  Thus 
the  whole  upper  side  of  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  Spider  is 
consolidated  into  a  single  hard  homy  immovable  plate,  like 
the  upper  solid  part  of  the  cephalothorax  of  the  Crab  or 
Shrimp.  Hence  the  motions  of  the  Spiders  are  very  stiff  com- 
pared with  those  of  many  Insects,  and  correspond  to  those  of 
the  Crab. 

The  crust  of  the  winged  insect  is  modified  for  the  per- 
formance of  more  complex  motions.  It  is  subdivided  in  so 
different  a  manner  fW)m  the  two  lower  orders  of  the  class,  that 
it  would  almost  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common,  structurally 
spealcing,  with  the  groups  below  them.    It  is  only  by  examin- 
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ing  the  lowest  wingless  forms  such  as  the  Louse,  Flea, 
JPodnra^  and  Bark-lice,  where  we  see  a  transition  to  the  Or- 
ders of  Spiders  and  Myrioixxls,  that  we  can  perceive  the  plan 
pervading  all  these  forms,  uniting  them  into  a  common 
class. 

A  segment  of  a  winged  six-footed  insect  (Hexapod)  consists 
typically  of  eight  pieces  which  we  will  now  examine  more 
leisurely.    Figure  12  represents  a  side-view  of  prm 

the  thorax  of  the  Telea  Polypliemua^  or  Silk-  pt 
worm  moth,  with  the  legs  and  wings  removed. 
Each  ring  consists  primarily  of  the  tergum^  the 
two  side-pieces  (epimerum  and  epistemum)  and 
the  sternum^  or  breast-plate.  But  one  of  these 
pieces  (sternum)  remains  simple,  as  in  the  lower  orders.  The 
tergum  is  divided  into  four  pieces.  They  wei-e  named  by  Au- 
douin  going  fVom  before  backwards,  nig.  is. 

the  proRactUum^   scutum^    scutellum^ 
and  postscuteUum. 

The  scutum  is  invariably  present 
and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the 
upper  portion  (tergum)  of  the  tho-  n>^l 
rax ;  the  scutellum.  is,  as  its.  name 
indicates,  the  little  shield  so  promi- 
nent in  the  beetle,  which  is  also 
nniformly  present.  The  other  two 
pieces  are  usually  minute  and 
csowded  down  out  of  sight,  and  placed  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing rings.  As  seen  in  Fig.  11,  the  praescutum  of  the  moth  is 
a  small  rounded  piece,  bent  vertically  down,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  fVom  above.     In  the  lowly  organized  HepicUuSj  and  some 

Flo.  11.  TofKal  Tlewof  the  middle  eegment  of  the  thorax  of  Telea  PdffpkemuM. 
j^nm,  pnescntum;  i»«,  scntnm;  aein,  scntellam;  pirn,  postscntellum ;  pt,  pntagium, 
or  shoaltler  tlp|ict,  covering  tho  insertion  of  the  wings.  —  OriffifuU, 

Fio.  13.  Side  view  of  tho  thorax  of  7*.  PoiypkemuSt  the  hairs  removed.  1,  Pro- 
tfiorax ;  t,  Mesothorax ;  3,  Metathorax,  separated  by  the  wider  l»lack  lines.  Tenni>n 
of  the  prothorax  not  represented,  nw,  mesoscntum ;  «ciit,  inesosviitelliiin ;  nu'\ 
metascntam ;  acm".,  mctascnteiltim ;  pf,  a  snpplementary  piece  near  the  inser- 
tkMi  of  patagia;  tr,  pieces  situated  at  the  insertion  of  the  wings  nnO  8iirroande<l  by 
membrane ;  tm^  epimcnim  of  prothorax,  the  long  upright  piece  aliove  being  the 
epistemnm;  epm\  epistemum  of  the  mesothorax;  em",  epimerum  of  the  same; 
^mTy  epistemam  of  the  mctathofax;  em",  epimerum  of  the  same,  divided  into  two 
pieces;  e',  c",  c"\  coxa;  te',  li\  /e",  trocbantines ;  <r,  <r,  <r,  trochanters. 
•^  Original. 
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Neuroptera,  such  as  the  Polystoeckotea  (Fig.  13  a),  the  prae- 
scutum  is  largd,  well  developed,  triangular,  and  wedged  in 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  scutum.  The  little 
piece  succeeding  the  scutcUum,  Le,  the  postscu-  J 
tellum,  is  still  smaller,  and  rarely  used  in  descrip- 
tive entomology.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  «| 
middle,  or  mesothoracic,  ring,  where  these  four 
pieces  are  most  equally  developed.  In  the  first,  "^' 
or  prothoracic,  ring,  one  part,  most  probably  the 
scutum,  is  well  developed,  while  the  othei*s  are 
aborted,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  trace  them 
in  most  insects.  The  prothorax  in  the  higher  in-  *'»»•  in- 
sects, such  as  the  Hymcnoptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera  is 
very  small,  and  often  intimately  soldered  to  the  succeeding  or 
mesothoracic  ring.  In  the  lower  insects,  however,  such  as  the 
Coleoptera,  the  bugs  (Hemiptera),  grasshoppers  and  their 
allies  (Orthoptera),  and  the  Neuroptera,  the  large  broad  pro- 
thorax  consists  almost  entirelj'  of  this  single  piece,  and  most 
writers  speak  of  this  part  under  the  name  of  "thorax,"  since 
the  two  posterior  segments  ai'e  concealed  by  the  wings  when 
the  animal  is  at  rest.  The  metcUhorax  is  usually  very  broad 
and  short.  Here  we  see  the  scutum  split  asunder,  with  the 
prtescutum  and  scutcUum  wedged  in  between,  while  the  post- 
scutellum  is  aboited. 

On  the  side  are  two  pieces,  the  upper  (epimerum)  placed 
just  beneath  the  tergum,  which  is  the  collective  name  for  the 
four  tergal,  or  dorsal,  pieces  enumerated  above.  In  front  of 
tlie  epimerum  and  resting  upon  the  sternum,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  the  episternum.  These  two  parts  (pleurites)  compose 
the  flanks  of  the  elemental  ring.  To  them  the  legs  are  articu- 
lated. Between  the  two  episterna  is  situated  the  breast-piece 
(sternum),  which  shows  a  tendency  to  grow  smaller  as  we 
ascend  from  the  Neuroptera  to  the  Bees. 

In  those  insects  provided  with  wings,  the  epimera  are  also 
subdivided.  The  smaller  pieces,  hinging  upon  each  other,  as 
it  were,  give  play  to  the   very  numerous  muscles  of  flight 

Pio.  13.  A  tergal  vtew  of  thorax  of  Hepialus  (Sthenopis) ;  1 ,  prothorax ;  2,  meso- 
thorax ;  3,  metathorax.  The  prothorax  is  very  emnll  com  pared  with  that  of  Polp- 
ttctchotei  (13  a,  1),  where  it  Is  nearly  a^  long  aa  broad.  —  Original. 
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needed  by  the  insect  to  perform  its  complicated  motions 
while  on  the  wing. 

The  insertion  of  the  fore  wing  is  concealed  by  the  "shoulder 
tippets,"  or  patagia  (Fig.  11),  which  are  only  present  in  the 
mesothorax.  The  external  opening  of  the  spiracles  just  under 
the  wing  perforates  a  little  piece  called  by  Audouin  the  peri- 
treme. 

A  glance  at  Figures  11  and  12  shows  how  comi)actly  the 
various  parts  of  the  thorax  are  agglutinated  ipto  a  globular 
mass,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  diminished  size  of  the  first 
and  third  rings,  while  the  middle  ring  is  greatly  enlarged  to 
support  the  muscles  of  flight.  There  are  four  tergal,  four 
pleural,  two  on  each  si(Je  (and  these  in  the  Hymenoptera,  Lepi- 
doptera,  and  Diptera  subdivide  into  several  pieces),  and  a 
single  sternal  piece,  making  nine  for  each  ring  and  twenty- 
seven  for  the  whole  thorax,  with  eight  accessory  pieces  (the 
three  pairs  of  peritreines  and  the  two  patagia)^  making  a  total 
of  thirty-five  for  the  entu'e  thorax ;  or,  multiplying  the  four 
tergal  pieces  by  two,  since  they  are  foimed  by  the  union  of  two 
primitive  pieces  on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  we  have 
thirty-nine  pieces  composing  the  thorax. 

Table  of  the  Parts  op  the  Thorax  applied  to  the  Pro-, 
Me80-,  and  Metathorax,  respectively. 

,  Praescutum, 
Dorsal     S  Scutum, 
Surface   i  Scutcllum. 

^  Postscutellum. 

Thorax  I  Pleural    S  KcZ^. 

burrace  ^  Episternal  apophysis,  Stigma,  Peritreme. 

We  must  remember  that  these  pieces  are  rarely  of  precisely 
the  same  form  in  any  two  species,  and  that  they  differ,  often  in 
a  very  marked  way,  in  different  genera  of  insects.  How  sim- 
ple, then,  is  the  typical  ring,  and  how  complex  are  the  va- 
rious subdivisions  of  that  ring  as  seen  in  the  actual,  living 
insect,  where  each  part  has  its  appropriate  muscles,  nerves,  and 
tracheae ! 

We  have  seen  how  the  thorax  is  formed  in  Insects  generally, 
let  us  now  advert  to  the  two  types  of  thorax  in  the  six-footetl 
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insects.  In  the  higher  series  of  suborders,  comprising  the  Dip- 
tera,  Lepidoptera  and  Ilymenoptera,  placing  the  highest  last, 
*  the  thorax  shows  a  tendency  to  assume  a  globular  shape  ;  the 
upper  side,  or  tergum,  is  much  arched,  the  pleural  region  bulges 
out  full  and  round,  while  the  legs  conceal  at  their  insertion 
the  sternum  which  is  minute  in  size. 

In  the  lower  series,  embracing  the  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera, 
Orthoptera,  and  Neuroptera,  the  entire  body  tends  to  be  more 
flattened ;  in  the  thorax  the  tergum  is  broad,  especially  that  of 
the  prothorax,  while  the  pleurites  (cpisteiiia  and  epimera)  are 
short  and  bulge  out  less  than  in  the  higher  series,  and  the  ster- 
num is  almost  invariably  well  developed,  often  presenting  a 
large  thick  breast-plate  bearing  a  stout  spine  or  tiiick  tubercle, 
as  in  (Edfpoda.  We  can  use  these  characters,  in  classifying 
insects  into  suborders,  as  they  are  common  to  the  whole  order. 
Hence  the  use  of  characters  drawn  from  the  wings  and  mouth- 
parts  (which  are  sometimes  wanting),  leads  to  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, as  they  are  peripheral  organs,  though  often  convenient 
in  our  first  attempts  at  classifying  and  limiting  natural  groups. 

The  abdomen.  In  the  hind  body,  or  third  region  of  the 
trunk,  the  three  divisions  of  the  tjrpical  ring  (arthromere),  are 
entire,  the  tergum  is  broad  and  often  not  much  greater  in  ex- 
tent than  the  sternum ;  and  the  pleurites  also  form  either  a 
single  piece,  or,  divided  into  an  epimeinim  and  episternum, 
form  a  distinct  lateral  region,  on  which  the  stigmata  are  sit- 
uated. The  segments  of.^th.e  abdomen  have  received  from 
Lacaze-Duthiers  a  still  more  special  name,  that  of  uritej  and 
the  different  tergal  pieces  belonging  to  the  several  rings, 
but  especially  those  that  have  been  modified  to  form  the  genital 
armor  have  been  designated  by  him  as  tergites.  We  have 
applied  this  last  term  to  the  tergal  pieces  generally.  The  typi- 
cal number  of  abdominal  segments  is  eleven.  In  the  lowest 
insects,  the  Neuroptera,  there  are  usually  eleven ;  as  we  have 
counted  them  in  the  abdomen  of  the  embryo  of  Diplax,  In 
others,  such  as  the  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  there  may 
never  be  more  than  ten,  so  far  as  present  observation  teaches 
us. 

The  formation  of  the  sting,  and  of  the  male  intromittent 
organ,  may  be  observed  in  the  full-grown  larva  and  in  the  in- 
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eomplete  pupa  of  the  Humble-bee,  and  other  thin-skionecl 
Hymenopterous  lan^a;,  and  in  a  less  satisfactory  way  in  the 
young  Dragon-flies. 

If  the  larva  of  the  Humble-bee  be  taken  just  after  it  has 
become  full-fed,  and  as  it  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  pupa  state, 

the  elements 
{sterno  -  rhab- 
dites  Lacaze- 
j  Duthiers) ,  or 
tubercles, 
destined  to  Fig. ic. 
form  the  ovipositor,  lie  in 
separate  pairs,  in  two  groups, 
exposed  distinctly  to  view, 
as  in  Figures  14-18.  The  ovipositor  thus  consists  of  three 
pairs  of  slender  non-articulated  tubercles,  situated  in  juxta- 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  13. 


Fis.  17. 


17u. 


position  on  each  side  of 
the  mesial  line  of  the 
body.  The  first  pair  arises  \ 
from  the  eighth  alxlominal 
ring,  and  the  second  and 
third  pair  grow  out  from 
the  ninth  ring.  The  ends 
of  the  first  pair  scarcely 
reach  beyond  the  base  of 
the  third  pair.  With  the 
growth  of  the  semi-pupa, 
the  end  of  the  abdomen 
decreases  in  size,  and  is 

Fig.  14.  Rudiments  of  the  sting,  or  ovipositor,  of  the  Humble-bee.  8,  0,  10, 
Htemites  of  eighUi,  ninth,  and  tenth  abdominal  rings  in  the  larva,  a,  first  pair,  sitn- 
ated  on  the  eighth  stemite ;  6,  second  and  inner  pair ;  and  c,  the.outer  pair.  The  let- 
tering is  the  same  in  figures  14-82.  The  inner  pair  (6),  forms  the  true  ovipositor, 
through  which  the  eggs  are  supposed  to  pass  when  laid  by  the  insect,  the  two 
outer  pairs,  a  and  c,  sheathing  the  inner  pair.  Ganin  shows  that  in  Llie  enabryo  o.' 
/'o/yi»eM.i(Fig.<»5),  the  three  pairs  of  tubercles  arise  ft-om  tho  7th,  8th  and  ath  seg- 
ments respectively.    Fio.  15, 16.    Tho  same  a  litUo  farther  advanced. 

FIG.  17.  The  three  pairs  now  hppear  as  if  together  growing  fk-om  the  bnso  of  the 
ninth  s^nnent;  17  a,  side  view  of  the  same,  showing  tho  end  of  the  abdomen  grow* 
iag  smaller  through  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  under  side  of  tho  body. 

Fig.  18.  Tlie  three  pairs  of  rhabdites  now  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  nearly 
ready  to  unite  and  fbrm  a  tube;  18a,  side  view  of  the  same;  the  end  of  the  abilr>- 
men  still  more  pointed;  the  ovipositor  is  situnted  between  the  seventh  and  tenth 
rings,  and  i»  poitially  rutrocted  witldn  the  body. 
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gradually  incurved  toward  the  base  (Fig.  18),  and  the  three 
pairs  of  rhabdites  approach  each  other  so  closely  that  the  two 
outer  ones  completely  ensheath  the  inner,  until  a  complete 
extensible  tube  is  formed,  which  is  gradually  withdrawn  entirely 
within  the  body. 
The  male  genital  organ  is  originally  composed  of  three  pairs 
(two  pairs,  apparently,  in  ^s- 
cAna,  Fig.  19)  of  tubercles   all 
arising  from  the  ninth  abdominal 
ring,   being  sternal  outgrowths 
and  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
x-|«--v        mesial  line  of  the  body,  two  be-  ^*ff  ^^ 

vJuLy        ing  anterior,  and  very  unequal  in  size,  and  the 
rig.  19.        third  pair  nearer  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  ex- 
ternal genital  organs  are  to  be  considered 
as  probably  homologous  with  the  limbs,  as 
Ganin  has  shown  that  they  bud  out  in  the 

same  manner  from  (sec  p.  704 
fig.  G55)  the  arthromere,* 
■*  This  view  will  apply  to  the 
Fig.  21.  genital  armor  of  all  Insects,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe.  It  is 
so  in  the  pupa  of  jEsclma  (Fig.  21),  and 
the  pupa  of  Agrion  (Fig.  22),  which  com- 
pletely repeats,  in  its  essential  features,  the 
structure  of  the  ovipositor  of  Bomhxis.  Thus  in  ^schna  and 
Agrion  the  ovipositor  consists  of  a  pair  of  closely  appressed  ensi- 
form  processes  which  grow  out  from  under  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  eighth  abdominal  ring,  and  are  embraced  between  two  pairs 

*Thi8  term  is  proposed  as  betler  defining  the  ideal  ring,  or  primarv  zoological 
element  of  an  articulated  animal  ihnn  the  terms  somite  or  zoonite^  which  seem  too 
vugiie;  we  also  propose  the  tei-m  arthroderm  for  the  outer  crust,  or  body  walls,  of 
Ailiculates,  and  arthropleura  for  the  jjleural,  or  limb-bearing  region,  of  the  body, 
bemg  that  portion  of  the  arthromcre  situated  between  the  tergite  and  stemite. 

Fig.  19.  The  nidiments  of  the  male  intromittent  organ  of  the  pupa  of  ^^suhna, 
consisting  of  two  flattened  tubercles  situated  on  the  ninth  ring;  the  outer  pair 
large  aud  rounded  inclosing  the  smaller  linuai'  oval  pair. 

Fig.  20.  The  same  in  the  Humble-bee.  but  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  tubercles, 
Xt  y,  z  i  8, 9, 10,  Uic  last  three  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

Fig.  21.    The  rudimentary  ovipositor  of  the  pupa  of  ^schnat  a  Dragon-fl}*. 

Fig.  22.  The  same  in  pupa  of  Agrion^  a  small  Dragon-fly.  Here  the  nidiments 
of  the  eleventh  abdominal  ring  aro  seen,  rf,  the  base  of  one  of  tho  abdominal  ftilse 
gills.    The  ovipositor  of  Cicada  is  formed  ia  the  same  way. —  i^i^a.  14-22  originaL 


Fig.  22. 
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of  thin  iBtnelliform  pitces  of  aiinilw  form  and  structure,  anaiug 
ttom  the  stemite  of  tlio  iiiuth  ring.  Tbese  outgrowths  appar- 
ently also  homologtzc  with  the  flliform,  anteniue-like.  Jointed 
iq)pendages  of  the  eleventh  ring,  as  seen  in  the  Ferlidee  and 
most   Neuroptcra   and    Oilhoptera    (especially  in   Jlfajitie  tet- 

8f3iaia   wliere    they    (Fig.  23)   closely  qjj  ,   ^ 

resemble  antennte),  which,  arising  as  '^^^^ 

they  do  from  the  arthropleural,  or  limb-  L:^  ^  I  ^     i—^ 

bearing  region  of  the  body,  i.  e.  between  Fij. », 

the  sternum  and  epistemum,  are  strictly  homologous  with  the 
alMiominal  l^s  of  the  Myriapoda,  the  "false  legs"  of  cater- 
pillars, and  tbe  al>dominnl  legs  of  some  Neuroptcrous  larva 
{Corydalis,  Phryganeidce,  etc.). 

It  will  thus  l>e  seen  that  the  attenuated  form  of  the  tip  is 

produced  by  the  decrease  in  size  of  certain  parts,  the  actual 

disappearance   of  others,  and  the  perfection  of  those  parts  to 

be  of  future  use.     Thus  towards  the  extremity  of  the  body 

the  pleurites  arc  absorbed  and  disappear,  the  tergites  overlap 

on  the   etemites,  and   the   latter   diminish   in  size  and  are 

withdrawn  within  the  body,  while  the  last,  or  eleventh  stemite, 

entirely  disi^pears.'     Meanwhile  the  sting  grows  lai^r  and 

larger,  until   finally  we 

have  the  neatly  fashioned 

abdominal  tip  of  the  bee 

concealing  the   complex 

I"  sting  with  its   intricate 

system  of  visceral   ves- 

ng.  M-  sets  and  glands. 

The  ovipositor,  or  sting,  of  all  insects,  therefbre,  is  formed 

on  acommon  plan  (Fig.  24).    The  solid  elements  of  the  arthro- 

*ln  Jtanatm,  hoTerer,  Lneaie-DuUiiere  hsa  noticed  the  cnrloiis  fhcl  ihot  Id 
order  to  ft>nn  the  long  rGipimtory  tube  of  tliia  insect,  Ihe  Icrgilo  unil  sternile  ot  Ui* 
jircfenlUI  (eighth)  segmeDt  tre  aborted,  nhtle  the  pleurltca  are  enonnotitly  en- 
Inrged  and  ekiDsalcd,  so  u  to  carry  the  lUgniBtB  broat  to  the  end  of  tile  long  tab« 
Uin*  tormri. 

Fio.  U,  End  Of  the  abdomen  of  JVimHt  ttnillatai  p,  nian]--Jolnted  anal  style 
resembllDg  an  antenna,  fi-11,  tbe  laatieven  abdnmlnal  gepnent^;  Uicg-Utb  sui> 
nlies  being  obsolete.  — fVom  Utcatf-DvlMer: 

Fio.  14.  Ideal  plan  of  the  atmctare  or  Ihe  ovipoallor  In  Uie  adult  insect.  1-7^ 
Uie  terglles,  connected  by  doited  llnei  irlth  Uielr  corresponding  atemllos.  b,  the 
eigtiih  tergile,  or  analicale;  c,  eplmernni;  a',  a,  two  pieces  fanning  tbe  outer  pair 
of  rbabdltoi  i  i,  tin  aecond  pair,  m  slylets ;  aod  /,  tbe  bioer  pair,  or  attig ;  0,  Um 
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mere  are  modified  to  form  the  parts  supporting  the  sting  alone. 
The  external  opening  of  the  oviduct  is  always  situated  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  segments,  while  the  anal  opening  lies  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  ring.  80  that  there  are  really,  as 
Lacaze-Duthiers  observes,  three  segments  interposed  between 
the  genital  and  anal  openings. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  ovipositor  and  male  organ 
will  be  noticed  under  the  difierent  suborders. 

The  Structure  op  the  Head.  After  studying  the  com- 
position of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  where  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  elemental  ring  occur  in  their  greatest  simplicity, 
we  may  attempt  to  unravel  the  intricate  structure  of  the  head. 
We  are  to  determine  whether  it  is  composed  of  one,  or  more, 
segments,  and  if  several,  to  ascertain  how  many,  and  then  to 
learn  what  parts  of  the  typical  arthromere  are  most  largely 
developed  as  compared  with  the  development  of  similar  parts 
in  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  In  this,  perhaps  the  most  difllcult 
problem  the  entomologist  has  to  deal  with,  the  study  of  the 
head  of  the  adult  insect  alone  is  only  guesswork.  We  must 
trace  its  growth  in  the  embryo.  Though  many  writers  consider 
the  head  as  consisting  of  but  a  single  segment,  the  most  emi- 
nent entomologists  have  agreed  that  the  head  of  insects  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  segments.  Savigny  led  the  way  to  these 
discoveries  in  transcendental  entomolog}''  by  stating  that  the 
appendages  of  the  head  are  but  modified  limbs,  and  homol- 
ogous with  the  legs.  This  view  at  once  gave  a  clue  to  the 
complicated  structure  of  the  head.  If  the  antennae  and  biting 
organs  are  modified  limbs,  then  there  must  be  an  elemental 
segment  present  in  some  form,  however  slightly  developed  in 
the  mature  insect,  to  which  such  limbs  are  attached.  But  the 
best  observers  have  differed  as  to  the  supposed  number  of  such 
theoretical  segments.  Burmeister  believed  that  there  were  two 
only ;  Cams  and  Audouin  thought  there  were  three ;  McLeay 
and  Newman  four,  ,and  Straus-Durckheim  recognized  seven. 
From  the  study  of  the  semipupa  of  the  Humble-bee  {Bombits) 

support  of  the  sting;  e,  the  support  of  the  stylet  (0*  -Rt  the  anus ;  O,  the  outlet  of 
the  oviduct.   The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  stemites  are  aborted.— .FVom  Locate 
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itnd  several  low  Neuropterous  forms,  as  the  larva  of  Ephemera, 
but  chiefly  the  embryos  of  Diplax,  Chrysopa,  Attelabus^  Nema- 
tus^  and  Pidex^  we  have  concladed  that  there  are  four  such  ele- 
mental segments  in  the  head  of  hexapodous  insects. 

On  reference  to  fig.  57  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  sternal 
portion  on  the  under  side  of  the  two  posterior  segments  of  the 
head,  and  in  the  embryo  of  Attdabus  we  have  seen  sterna  also 
developed  in  the  antennal  and  mandibular  segments,  so  that  we 
znay  conclude  that  there  are  four  segments  in  the  head  of  all 
BIX*  footed  insects,  corresponding  to  the  jointed  appendages, 
t.  e.  the  labium,  or  second  maxillae,  the  first  maxillse,  the  man- 
dibles, and  the  antennsB.  Though  having,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  generally  received  opinions  of  Milne-Edwards,  Dana,  and 
others, «believed  that  the  eyes  of  Crustacea,  and  therefore  of 
Insects,  were  the  homologues  of  the  limbs,  and  developed  on 
•eparate  segments  placed  in  front  of  the  antennal  segment,  as 
etated  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work ;  I  have,  however, 
on  farther  study  of  the  subject,  been  led  to  reconsider  the  mat- 
t3r,  and  decide  that  the  eyes  are  but  modified  dermal  sense 
cells,  and  in  certain  articulates  developed  on  limb-bearing  seg- 
ments. Thus  in  the  King  Crab  {Limulus)  a  pair  of  ocelli  are 
situated  on  the  first  segment  of  the  body,  and  the  large  com- 
pound eyes  grow  out  on  the  back  of  the  third  segment,  both 
bearing  limbs.  In  the  embryos  of  all  the  insects  yet  exam- 
ined, the  eyes  are  groups  of  specialized  cells  of  the  skin  which 
grow  out  on  the  upper,  or  tergal,  side  of  the  same  segment 
which  bears  the  antennse.  In  certain  mites,  as  Hydrachna,  and 
its  allies,  the  simple  eyes  arc  situated  over  the  second  pair  of 
legs,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  head.  Among 
the  worms,  also,  organs  of  sight,  as  in  PolyoplUhxilmus^  arc 
developed  on  each  segment  of  the  body ;  or,  as  in  certain  Flor 
narians,  scattered  irregularly  over  the  body. 

The  three  ocelli,  when  present,  are  developed  after  the  eyes 
.Appear.  Each  of  these  three  ocelli  is  situated  upon  a  distinct 
piece ;  but  we  must  consider  the  anterior  single  ocellus  as  in 
reality  formed  of  two,  since  in  the  immature  pupa  of  Bombus 
the  anterior  ocellus  is  transversely  ovate,  resulting  from  the 
fusion  of  two  originally  distinct  ocelli.  There  are,  therefore, 
apparently  two  pairs  of  ocelli.     The  clypeus  and  labrum  are 
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simply  a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  A*ont  part  of  the  antennary 
B^ment,  and  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  tergite  or  rudi- 
ment of  the  eleventh  segment  of  the  abdomen. 

Now,  since  the  arthropleural  is  the  limb-bearmg  region  in 
the  thorax,  it  must  follow  that  this  region  is  quite  well  devel- 
oped in  the  head,  while  the  tergal  region,  bearing  the  organs  of 
sight,  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  is  perhaps  still  more  largely 
developed ;  and  as  all  the  parts  of  the  head  are  subordinated 
in  their  development  to  that  of  the  appendages  of  which  they 
form  the  support,  it  must  follow  logically  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  head  is  pleural  and  tergal,  and  that  the 
ftternal  parts  are  very  slightly  developed.  Thus  each  region  of 
the  body  is  characterized  by  the  relative  development  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  arthromere.  In  the  abdomen  the  upper 
(tergal)  and  under  (sternal)  surfaces  are  most  equally  devel- 
opcd>  while  the  pleural  line  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
thorax  the  pleural  region  is  much  more  developed,  either  quite 
as  much,  or  often  more  than  the  upper,  or  tergal  portion,  while 
the  sternal  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  head  the  tergites 
form  the  main  bulk  of  the  region,  apd  the  stemites  are  reduced 
io  a  minimum. 

Table  ov  tuk  Segments  of  the  Head  and  their  Appendages, 
beginning  with  tub  most  anterior. 


Pint  Segment 

( Antennary), 


Second  Segment 

i  Mandibular), 

Third  Segment 

(Firtt  MaxiUary), 

Fourth  Segment 

{Secowl  MaxiUarpf  or) 
Labial), 


Preoral. 
Tergal, 

PoatoraL 
\  Pleural, 

>  Pleural, 

Tergal  (occiput), 
Pleural  (gena), 
Sternal  (gula), 


Antennae,  together  with 
the  labrum,  epipharynx, 
clypeus,  eyes,  and  ocelli. 


Mandibles. 

First  maxillffi. 

Second  maxillss 
(I^abLuiu). 


The  Appendages.  We  naturally  begin  with  the  thoracic 
appendages,  or  legs,  of  which  there  is  a  pair  to  each  ring.  The 
leg  (Fig-  25)  consists  of  six  joints,  the  basal  one,  the  coxa,  in 
the  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera,  consisting  of  two 
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pieces,  t.  e.  the  coxa  and  trochantine  (see  Fig.  12) ;  the  tro- 
diafUer;  the  femur;  the  tihia^  and,  lastly,  the  tarsus^  which  is 
subdivided  into  fVom  one  to  five  joints,  the  latter  being 
the  normal  number.  The  terminal  joint  ends  in  a  pair 
of  claws  between  which  is  a  cushion-like  sucker  called 
the  pulviUus.  This  sucking  disk  enables  the  Fly  to 
walk  upside  down  and  on  glass. 

In  the  larva,  the  feet  are  short  and  homy,  and  the  Fig.  25. 
joints  can  be  still  distinguished.  In  Myi'iopods,  each  segment 
of  the  abdomen  has  a  pair  of  feet  like  the  thoracic  ones.  We 
must  consider  the  three  pairs  of  spinnerets  of  Spiders,  which 
are  one  to  three-jointed,  as  homologous  with  the  jointed  limbs  of 
the  higher  insects.  In  the  six-footed  insects  (Hexapoda),  the 
abdominal  legs  are  deciduous,  being  present  in  the  Coleopterous 
grub,  the  Dipterous  maggot,  the  caterpillar,  and  larva  of  the 
Saw-fly,  but  disappearing  in  the  pupa  state.  They  are  often, 
as  in  most  maggots,  either  absent,  or  reduced  in  number  to  the 
two  anal,  or  terminal  pair  of  legs ;  while  in  the  Saw-flies,  there 
are  as  many  as  eight  pairs.  These  '^ false"  or  ^^ prop-legs" 
are  soft  and  fleshy,  and  without  articulations.  At  the  retrac- 
tile extremity  is  a  crown  of  hooks,  as  seen  in  caterpillars  or  the 
hind-legs  of  the  larva  of  CJiironomua  (Fig.  26),  in  which  the 
prothoracic  pair  of  legs  is  reduced  to  inarticu- 
late fleshy  legs  like  the  abdominal  ones. 

The  position  of  the  different  paira  of  legs 
deserves  notice  in  connection  with  the  principle 
of  "  antero-posterior  symmetry."  The  fore- 
legs are  directed  forwards  like  the  human  arms,  ^-  •*• 
but  the  two  hinder  pairs  are  directed  backwards.  In  the  Spiders, 
three  pairs  of  abdominal  legs  (spinnerets)  are  retained  through- 
out life;  in  the  lower  Hexapods,  a  single  pair,  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  eleventh  segment,  is  often  retained,  but  under 
a  form  which  is  rather  like  an  antenna,  than  limb-like.  In 
some  Neuropterous  larvae  {Phrygavea^  CorydaluSj  etc.)  the 
anal  pair* of  limbs  are  very  well  marked ;  they  constitute  the 
^' anal  forceps"  of  the  adult  insect.  They  sometimes  become 
true,  many-jointed  appendages,  and  are  then  remarkably  like 

FlO.  85.    A»  coxa;  B,  trochanter;  C,  femur;  D, tibia;  F,  tibial  spurs;  E,tarsiiB, 
divided  into  Ave  tarsal  Joints,  the  flXth  ending  m  a  daw.— JVoin  Sontbom, 
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antennae,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mantis  teasdlata  described  by 
Lacaze-Duthiers  (Fig.  23).  In  the  Cockroach  these  append* 
ages,  sometimes  called  ^^  anal  cerci,"  resemble  the  antennae  of 
the  same  insect.  In  the  Lcpidoptera  and  Hymenoptera  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  jointed,  and  are  greatly  aborted. 

Tlie  Wings,  The  wings  of  insects  first  appear  as  little  soft 
vascular  sacs  permeated  by  trachese.  They  grow  out  in  the 
preparatory  stages  (Fig.  27)  of  the  pupa  ft*om  the  side  of  the 

j^  thorax  and  above  the  insertion  of  the 

legs,  i.e.  between  the  epimerum  and 
.w  tergum.  During  the  pupa  state  they 
are  pad-like,  but  when  the  pupa  skin  is 
thrown  off  they  expand  with  air,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  as  in  the  Butterfly, 
enlai'ge  to  many  times  their  original 
size.  The  wings  of  insects,  then,  are 
simple  expansions  of  the  crust,  spread 
over  a  framework  of  homy  tubes. 
These  tubes  are  really  double,  consist- 
ing of  a  central  trachea,  or  air  tube, 
^'^'  ^'  inclosed  within  a  larger  tube  filled  with 

blood,  and  which  performs  the  functions  of  the  veins.  Hence 
the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  in  the  wings,  and  thus 
they  scne  the  double  purpose  of  lungs  and  organs  of  flight. 

The  number  and  situation  of  these  veins  and  their  branches 
(veinlets)  are  of  great  use  in  separating  genera  and  si>ccies. 
The  typical  number  of  primary  veins  is  five.  They  diverge 
outward  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  insertion  of  the  wing,  and 
are  soon  divided  into  veinlets,  from  which  cross  veins  are 
thrown  out  connecting  with  others  to  form  a  net-work  of  veins 
and  veinlets,  called  the  venatioji  of  the  wing  (Figs.  28,  29). 
The  interspaces  between  the  veins  and  veinlets  are  called  cells. 
At  a  casual  glance  the  venation  seems  veiy  irregular,  but  in 
many  insects  is  simple  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace  and  name 
the  veinlets.    The  five  main  veins,  most  usually  present,  are 

Fio.  27.  Tho  Bcmipnpa  of  Bombfu,  tho  larva  skin  having  been  lemoyed,  show* 
ing  tlic  two  pairs  of  rudimentary  wings  growing  out  trom  tho  mesothorax  (i')f  aiiiS 
metathorax  (m).  n  and  the  seven  succeeding  dots  represent  the  eight  abdominal 
stigmata,  the  first  one  (n)  being  in  the  pupa  situated  on  the  thorax,  since  the  Hist 
ring  of  the  abdomen  is  in  this  stage  Joined  to  tho  thorax.  —  OriginaL 
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Fig.  28. 


called,  beginiking  at  the  costOf  or  front  edge,  the  costal^  mbcostalj 
median^  submedian^  and  internal^  and  sometimes  the  median 
divides  into  two,  making  six 
veins.  The  costal  vein  is  un- 
divided ;  the  subcostal  and  me* 
dian  are  divided  into  several 
branches,  while  the  submedian 
and  internal  are  usually  simple. 

The  venation  of  the  fore- 
wings  affords  excellent  marks 
in  separating  genera,  but  that 
of  the  hind  wings  varies  less, 
and  is  consequently  of  less  use. 

The  wings  of   many  insects 
are  divided  by  the  veins  into 
three    well-marked  areas;    the 
costal^    median,    and    internal. 
The  costal  area  (Fig.  316)  forms 
the  front  edge  of  the  wing  and 
is  the  strongest, 
since  the  veins  are 
nearer  together  than 
elsewhere,  and  thus 
afford   the    greatest 
resistance  to  the  air  lig.  39. 

Fig.  88.  Fore  and  hind  wings  of  a  Butterfly,  showing  the  venation.  I.  fore  wing : 
a,  costal  vein ;  6,  subcostal  vein ;  6 1,  62,  63,  64,  6 A,  flve  subcostal  veinlets;  c,  inde- 
pendent vein  (it  is  sometimes  a  branch  of  the  subcostal,  and  sometimes  of  the  me- 
dian vein) ;  d,  median  vein ;  <l  1,  dS,  cl8,  d4,  four  median  veinlets ;  e,  submedian  vein ; 
/,  internal  vein ;  A,  intemo-median  veinlet  (rarely  found,  according  to  Doubleday, 
except  in  Papilioand  Morpho) ;  b  and  d  are  situated  in  the  " discol cell ;^  g^^giig^ 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  discal  veinlets.  In  the  Bombycidte  and  many  other 
moths  ^1  and  g^  are  thrown  off  firom  the  subcostal  and  median  veins  respectivelyi 
meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  cell  at  gi.    They  are  sometimes  wholly  absent. 

II.  The  hind  wing;  the  lettering  and  names  of  the  veins  and  veinlets  the  sam« 
as  in  the  fore  wmg,-^  Slightly  changed  from  Doubledag, 

Fig.  20.  Fore  wing  of  a  Hjrmenopterous  insect,  c,  costal  vein ;  m,  subcostal 
vein;  m,  median  vein;  «m,  submedian  vein;  <,  interaal  vein;  c,  1,8,3,  the  flrst, 
second,  and  third  costal  cells ;  the  second  fVequently  opaque  and  then  called  the 
pteroatigma.  se,  1, 2, 8,  4,  the  four  subcostal  cells;  nt,  1, 8, 3, 4,  the  median  cells; 
am,  1, 8, 3,  the  three  submedian  cells ;  1 1,  the  internal  cell ;  this  is  sometimes  divided 
into  two  cells,  and  the  number  of  all  but  the  costal  cells  is  inconstant,  the  outer 
row  of  cells  (4, 4, 3)  being  the  first  to  disappear. 

The  costal  edge  extends  fVom  c  to  c ;  the  outer  c,  tlm  npex ;  the  mUer  edge  extends 
flrom  the  apex  (c)  to  a,  and  the  inner  edge  extends  fW>m  /r,  the  inner  angle,  to  th« 
insertion  of  the  wing  at «.—  Original,   Figs.  SO-^/rom  Scudder, 
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dunng  flight.    The  nie<lian  area  (Fig.  31  a)  is  the  largest.  It  it 
Id  the  gr&sshop|)ers  and  crickets  Bumetimes  nimlifietl  to  form  a 
Diiisicai     organ,     being 
drum-like,     as    in    the 
(EcajUJiua  (Fig.  30),  or 
raep-like,  as  in  Archyp-  \ 
tera   (Fig.   31a).     The 
internal  area  (c)  is  the 
smallest,  and  lesa  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  the  ^'  >"■ 
two  other  regions ;   the  musical  flle-Uke  or- 
gan   of  Phaneroptera   curnicauda,  a  grasS' 
hopper  (Fig.  32  d)  is  situated  on  this  area. 
ng.si.               The  limits  of  the  edges  of  the  wing  vary 
in  almost  every  genus,  and  their  comparative  length  affords 
excellent  generic  charactei-s.   The  front  edge  (Fig.  29)  is  called 
the  coUcd,  its   termina- 
tion in  the  outer  angle 
of  the  wing   is   called 
the  apex;  the  onter  edge 
is  situated  between  the 
apex  and  the  inner  an- 
gle, between  whicli  and 
the  base  of  the  wing  is 
the  inner,  or  internal, 
■  edge.     These    distino- 
'  tions  are  of  most  use 
^  in  describing  the  butter- 

fiiee  and  moths. 
'  The  Appendages  of 
i\s.i\a,  (fte  Head.  These  organs 
are  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  first  of  which  comprise  the 
sensory  organs,  i.  e.  the  ocelli,  Fig.  32. 

eyes,  and  antennse,  which  are  attached  to  the  region  in  front 
of  the  mouth,  or  preoral  region  of  the  head.  The  second 
group  consists  of  the  sensorio-digestive  appendages,  combining 
Ihe  [xiwer  of  finding  and  seizing  the  food  and  preparing  it  fo» 
digestion.  Tlicy  are  inserted  behind  the  mouth  and  belong 
to  the  poaioral  region  of  the  head. 
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We  win  first  describe  the  ocelli,  which  are  theoretically  the 
most  anterior  organs  of  the  head,  ending  with  the  basal  appen- 
dages, the  labium  (second  maxiUaB)  being  the  hindermost. 

The  simple  eye,  Ocellus^  or  Stemma^  is  the  simplest  form  of 
the  eye.  Its  most  elementary  form  (seen  in  the  larva  of  the 
Bot-fly  and  the  Cecidomyian  larva  of  Miastor)  is  that  of  a  brown 
spot,  or  group  of  pigment-cells  lodged  under  the  skin  and 
against  which  a  nerve-filament  impinges.  Over  this  spot  New- 
port states  that  the  tegument  is  transparent  and  convex, 
resembling  a  true  cornea,  or  eye-lens.  A  well-developed 
ocellus  consists,  according  to  Newport,  of  a  "very  convex, 
smooth,  single  cornea,  beneath  which  is  a  spherical  crystalline 
lens,  resting  upon  the  plano-convex  surface  of  the  expanded 
vitreous  humor,  the  analogue  of  the  transparent  cones  of  the 
compound  eyes."  Miiller  believes  that  the  function  of  the  ocelli 
is  the  perception  of  nearer  objects,  while  that  of  the  compound 
eyes  is  to  see  more  distant  objects.  The  ocelli  constitute  the 
only  visual  organs  in  the  Myriapods  (except  CermcUia),  the 
Arachnida,  and  the  larvae  of  many  Six-footed  Insects ;  they 
are  usually  from  one  to  six  on  a  side.  In  adult  insects 
they  are  generally  three  in  number,  and 
are  generally  present  except  in  the  large 
majority  of  Coleoptera.  Their  normal  site 
is  in  front  of  the  eyes,  but  they  are  usually  jig.  aa. 

thrown  back,  during  the  growth  of  the  insect,  behind  the  eyes, 
on  the  vertex,  or  topmost  part  of  the  head  (Fig.  33). 

The  Compound  Eyes  are  a  congeries  of  simple  eyes.     During 

the  growth  of  the  insect  the  simple  eyes  of  the  larva,  increase 

in  number,  and  finally  coalesce  to  form  the  compound 

eye,   or  compound  cornea,  the  surface   of  which  is 

Pig.  34.  very  convex  and  protuberant  in  the  predaceous  insects, 

or  those  requiring  an  extended  field  of  vision. 

The  number  of  facets,  or  comeae,  vary  from  fifty  (in  the  Ant) 
to  3,650,  the  latter  number  being  counted  by  GeofStoy  in  the 
eye  of  a  Butterfly,  These  facets  are  usually  hexagonal,  as  in 
the  Dragon-fly  (Fig.  34),  or,  rarely,  quadrangular. 

PkG.  83.    Ocelli  of  three  Bpecies  of  Sand-wasps,  Pompilus.^From  Cretson. 
Fio.  34.    Ttiree  hexagon.il  Aicets  of  the  compound  eye  of  a  fossil  Dragon-fly, 
greatly  magnified.— ^rom  Dawon, 
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The  ATitennce  (Figs.  35,  36)  are  inserted  usually  in  the  adult 
insect  between,  or  in  front  of  the  eyes,  though  in  the  embryo 
they  ore  inserted  below  and  in  front  of  the  eyes. 
It  is  normally  a  long,  filiform,  slender,  many-       ^ 
jointed  api>endage,  undergoing  great  changes 
in  form.     When  it  is  higlily  specialized,  as  in  -3:n/\ 
Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera,  it  is  divided      \j    J 
into  three  parts,  the  basal  or  scajie^  the  middle  id— »^==^ 
or  pedicel,  and  the  terminal  pail  or  flagellum,     ^**-  ^ 
Fig.  35.  or  davolaj  which  usually  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  antenna. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  lodged 
in  the  antennse,  though  Siebold  has  discovered  an  auditor}** 
apparatus  situated  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  some,  and 
in  the  fore-legs  of  other  species  of  Grasshoppers. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hicks  has  made  the  latest  studies  on  the  auditory 
apparatus.  According  to  him  ''it  consists  first  of  a  cell,  sac, 
or  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  closed  in  from  the  air  by  a  mem- 
brane analogous  to  that  which  closes  the  foramen  ovale  in  the 
higher  animals ;  second,  tliat  this  membrane  is,  for  the  most 
part,  thin  and  delicate,  but  often  projects  above  the  surface,  in 
either  a  hemispherical,  conical,  or  canoe-shaped,  or  even  hair- 
like form,  or  variously  mai'ked ;  thirdly,  that  jthe  antennal  nerve 
gives  off  branches  which  come  in  contact  with  the  inner  wall  of 
the  sacs ;  but  whether  the  nerve  enters,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
ends  in  the  small  internally  projecting  papilla  which  I  have 
shown  to  exist  in  many  of  these  sacs,  it  is  very  difidcult  to  say. 
The  principal  part  of  the  nerve  proceeds  to  these  organs,  the 
remaining  portion  passing  to  the  muscles,  and  to  the  roots  of 
the  hairs,  at  least  to  those  of  the  larger  sort."  On  the  otlier 
hand,  Lefeb\Te,  Leydig,  and  Gerstaecker  regard  this  so-called 
"auditory  apparatus"  as  an  organ  of  smell. 

The  antennse  have  also  the  sense  of  touch,  as  may  readily  be 
obser\-ed  in  Ants,  Bees,  and  the  Grasshopper  and  Cockroach. 
"The  Honey-bee,  when  constructing  its  cells,  ascertains  their 
proper  direction  and  size  by  means  of  the  extremities  of  these 

Fio.  35.    Filiform  antenna  of  Amphizoa.— From  Horn, 

Fig.  36.  A,  lamellate  antenna  of  a  LameUicom  Beetle;  B,  antenna  of  a  Fly, 
with  tlie  bristle  thrown  off  from  the  terminal  Joint;  C,  bristle-like  antenna  of  a 
Vragon-Hyf  Libellula, — From  SatUH>rn,  * 
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oivaoB ;  while  the  same  insect,  when  evidently  afliected  by 
sounds,  keeps  tliem  motionless  in  one  direction,  as  if  in  the  BCt 
of  listening."  (Newi>ort.) 

After  cutting  off  one  or  hoth  antennie  of  the  Jnne  beetle, 
LcuJinoalema,  the  insect  loses  its  power  of  directing  its  flight 
or  steps,  wheeling  about  in  a  senseless  manner.  Dr.  Clemens 
observed  that  the  Cecropia  moth  was  similarly  affected  after 
losing  its  antenme. 

The  MandilAea  (Fig,  37)  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth-opening.    They  asually  consist  of  but  a  single  Joint, 
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Fig.  87. 

representing  proimbly  the  baaal  part  of  the  ideal  limb.    This 
part,  however,  is  often  subdivided  by  two  longitudinal  ftirrows 
into  three  parts,  each  ending  in  a  "tooth"  of  unequal  size  for 
tearing  and  cutting  the  food.    This  tripartite  form  of  the  man- 
dibles, to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Scudder,  is 
more  Rilly  carrieil  ont  in  the  maxilla,  where  each  portion  is 
highly  specialized.     The  mandibles  vary  greatly  in  form  and 
size.     The  two  cutting  edges  are  usually  opposed  to  each  other, 
or  frequently  overlap  in  the  carnivorous  forms.    Their  base  is 
on«n  concealed  by  the  clypeus  i 
and  labrum.      Their   motion 
transverse,  being  the  reverse  of 
the  motion  of  the  Jaws  of  Ver- 
tebrates. 
a  rtg.K.  b  The  MaxiUcB  (Figs. 3Sb,Z9)  art, 

much  more  complicated  organs  than  the  mandibles. 

Tia.  fn.  DDTerentfanDB  of  mindtbleB.  A,mtBin>>eoT  CIcimUlapt 
Pli]/tloplent,  A  grtta  |7^s»tuipper;  C,  LiMtula  IrtmitctUata;  Q,  fapa  noooJafa,  o 
paper-making  Wasp:  E,  "roBtnim"  ar  Joloteil  ancker  of  the  Bed-bug,  Clmxt  tedu- 
tariui,  copsIsUng  of  man  Jlbles,  naxllle,  nnd  labium;  p,  proboscis,  or  ancker,  of  • 
Moaqailo,  CWez.  In  whlcb  1  he  mandibles  are  long  and  biiBUe-llke.—fVon  bantam. 
U,  mondiblaor^iHIiAiiea;  U,  mandtblear  .««ra(Ht,agenii»orCockctiaflBn.— Ant 
Som. 

WiO.  S8.    ■>,  mentnm  and  labial  palpi ;  b,  one  maxilla,  wlUi  Its  palpal,  of  Aerai 
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inserted  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  and  just  behind  the 
mouth.  The  maxilla  consists  of  a  basal  joint,  or  cardo^ 
beyond  which  it  is  subdivided  into  three  lobes,  the  stipes^  or 
footstalk ;  the  palpifer^  or  palpus-bearer ;  and  the  lacinia^  or 
blade.  The  stipes  foi-ms  the  outer  and  main  division  of  the 
organ.  The  lacinia  is  more  membranaceous  than  the  other 
l)arts,  and  its  upper  siu-face  is  covered  with  fine  hairs,  and 
forms  a  great  part  of  the  side  of  the  mouth.  It  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  the  superior  of  which  is  called  the  galea,  or 
helmet,  which  is  often  a  thick  double-jointed  organ  edged  with 
stiff  hairs,  and  is  used  as  a  palpus  in  the  Orthoptera  and  many 
Coleoptera.  The  inferior  lobe  is  attached  to  the  internal  angle 
of  the  lacinia.  It  terminates  in  a  stiff  minute  claw,  and  is 
densely  covered  with  stout  hairs.  The  maxiUary  palpi  ai'e 
long,  slender,  one  to  four-jointed  organs.  In  Perla  I  have  found 
that  both  pairs  of  palpi  bear  organs  probably  of  smell. 

The  maxillae  vary  greatly  in  the  different  groups.  Their  office 
is  to  seize  the  food  and  retain  it  within  the  mouth,  and  also  to 
aid  the  mandibles  in  comminuting  it  before  it  is  swallowed. 
This  Amotion  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  tongue  of  vertebrate 
animals. 

The  labium,  or  second  maxiUce  (Fig.  40),  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  fftUa,  which  forms  the  under  part  of  the  head,  and  is  bounded 

on  each  side  by  the  genas,  or  cheeks,  and 
posteriorly  by  the  occiput.  The  genae  are 
bounded  laterally  by  the  epicranium  and 
the  under  side  of  the  eyes.  In  front  are 
^-  ^-  situated  the  basal  parts  of  the  labium,  or 

second  maxillse,  which  embraces  the  submentum  and  metUum 
(or  labium  proper).  The  labial  palpi  are  inserted  into  the 
mentum,  but  often  the  latter  piece  is  differentiated  into  two, 
the  anterior  of  which  takes  the  name  of  palpiger,  called  by 
Dr.  Leconte  (Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections)  the  ligula, 
and  from  which  the  palpi  originate.  The  ligvla  is  the  front 
edge  of  the  labium,  being  the  piece  forming  the  under  lip. 
It  is  often  a  fleshy  organ,  its  inner  surface  being  continuous 

Fia.  40.  Ligala  and  labial  palpi  of  AmphUoa^  an  aquatic  beetle.  It  is  quadrate 
and  without  paraglosss ;  a,  mentum  of  tbe  same,  being  deeply  incised,  and  with  a 
tooth  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,— /Yoiii  Horn. 
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with  the  soft  membrane  of  the  mouth.     In  the  Bees,  it  is  enor- 
mously developed   and  covered  with  soft  hairs.    It  is  often 
vonfounded  with  the  palpiger.     In  Hydrous  it  is  divided  into 
two  loties.  In  most  of  the  Carabidw  and  Bees  It  is  divided 
into  three  lobes,  the  two  outer  ones  forming  the  paraglostat 
(Fig.  4l»i),  and  acting  as  feelers,  while  the  middle,  usually 
much  longer,  forms  the  tingwa^  or  tongue,  being  the  continuation 
of  the  ligula.     In  the  bees,  where 
the  ligula  is  greatly  developed, 
it  performs  the  part  of  the  tongue 
in  Vertebrates,  and  aids  the  max- 
illie    in    collecting    nectar    and 
pollen. 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  ia 
formed  by  the  labr^in  and  the 
epipharynx  (Fig.  42  c),  a  small 
fleshy  tubercle  concealed  beneath 
the  labrum.  It  is  seen  in  the 
bees  on  turning  up  the  labrum. 
It  probably  corresponds  to  the 
"labellum"  of  Schiddte.  The 
labrum  (Fig.  41  e)  is  usually 
transverse  and  situated  in  front 
of  the  clypew)  (Fig.  416).  The 
shield-like   dypeua  is  the  broad,  fig.*!, 

visor-like,  square  piece  forming  usually  the  A-ont  of  the  bead. 
Behind  it  is  the  dypeua  posterior,  or  aupra-dypeus,  a  subdivision 
of  the  clypeus,  and  especially  observable  in  the  Hymenopt«ra. 
The  epicranium  forms  a  large  part  of  the  head  ;  it  is  bounded 
posteriorly  by  the  occipwt,  on  the  sides  by  the  eyes,  and  in 
front  by  the  clypeus,  and  though  usually  described  as  a 
single  piece,  is  really  composed  of  several.  The  ocelli  often 
appear  to  be  situated  upon  it,  though  in  reality  they  are  placed 
upon  a  distinct  piece  or  pieces.  The  "  epicranial  suture"  is  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  two   "proccphalic   lobes"  (Huxley). 

Lead  ot  ■,  bee,  Anihcphora.    a,  compound  ej-ea;  c, 
)□  [ha  eplcnniiim;  b,  clypena:  t,  iRbnim;  d,  tin- 
;  A,  nmxlllfuy  palpi  J  t,  pulplAir;  j,  labial  palpi  i  ■■, 
ligula,— /Vfm  NacporL 
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Cniese  lobes  will  be  explained  farther  on  when  speaking 
of  their  development  in  the  embryo.)  Behind  the  epicra- 
nium  is  the  occiput, 
or  base  of  the  head. 
It  belongs  to  the  la- 
bial, or  second  max- 
illary segment,  and 
helps  to  form  a  com- 
plete ring,  articutat- 
ing  with  the  thorax. 
It  is  perforated  by  a 
foramen  to  afford  a 
coDiiection  between 
the  interior  of  the 
head  and  thorax.  It 
is  sometimes,  as  in 
many  Coleoptera,  Or- 
thoptera,  and  Hemip- 
tera,  elongated  be- 
^-  **■  hind  and  constricted, 

thus  forming  a  "neck."  It  will  be  seen  beyond,  that  the 
labrum  and  elypeus  are  in  the  embryo  developed  from  a 
"tongue-like  process  whose  inferior  part  eventually  becomes 
the  labrum,  wliile  superiorly  it  sends  a  triangular  process  (the 
rudiment  of  the  elypeus)  into  the  interval  between  the  proce- 
pbalic  lobes."*  This  part  {i.e.  the  elypeus  and  labrum)  is  the 
most  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  in  the  embiyo,  as  in  the 
adult,  is  normally  situated  in  fVont  of  the  ocelli,  but  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  "  anal  plate,"  or  eleventh  torgite,  of  the 
larva,  or  with  tlie  felson  of  tlie  scorpion,  as  Huxley  f  supposes. 

FiQ.  a.  SMo  view  or  tlie  front  pnrt  of  the  head,  together  wlUi  the  month- 
pKta  of  the  Humlilc-lieo  llloniliue).  a.  Glyi>euB  onvcreil  wllh  hut™;  b,  Inbrnm: 
e,  tlie  (leBhy  epipharyni  pnrtially  ronrealert  by  the  baso  of  the  niamlililcs  (rf); 
*,  lacinla,  or  lilntlc  of  the  maxillip,  with  their  two-Jointcl  vali.U/)  at  the  Uase;  j,  (he 
Uhhini  to  which  ia  nppenilecl  tha  II^Ih  (j/);  below  are  the  labial  )>a1|il;  h,  the  two 
bualjoinu.  being  greatly  cnlnrgcil;  i-,  the  com  pound  tyeit.~Orlffitud, 

•Theso  Jobea  are  folded  back  upon  the  top  al  the  base  of  Iho  head,  and  thoy 
•eem  to  form  the  ttrgat  iiortion  of  the  antonnary  ring,  to  whirh  they  rcspeotivelj' 
belong,  and  do  not  aoem  to  iia  lo  be  the  iltraal  jiortion,  a4  suggo-twl  by  Iluidey. 
for  they  are  apparaiitly  developed  in  froDt  of  the  moath-openlng,  and  form  Ihe  roof 
ofthomoaCta. 

t "  Lastly,  there  are  cerlnln  parts  developed  singly  in  the  meillan  line  In  the  Artit- 
■lofu.    or  thia  Datura  an  the  frontal  spines  of  Cnulaaa,  their  telson,iuid  the  atln| 
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In  describing  Insects  the  vertex^  or  crown,  of  the  head  is  the 
highest  part ;  and  the  front  is  the  part  usually  in  front  of  the 
insertion  of  the  antennse. 

T^E  Muscular  System  lies  just  beneath,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  integument.  It  consists  of  numerous  ^^  distinct  isola- 
ted straight  fibres,  which  are  not  gathered  into  bundles  united 
by  common  tendons,  or  covered  by  aponeuroses  [or  tendinous 
sheaths]  to  form  distinct  muscles,  as  in  the  Vertebrata,  but 
remain  separate  fh>m  each  other,  and  only  in  some  instances 
are  united  at  one  extremity  by  tendons."  (Newport.)  These 
minute  fibres  form  layers,  which  Newport  regards  as  separate 
muscles.  ^^Each  fibre  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  very 
minute  fibrillse,  or  fasciculi  of  fibrilltt,"  and  has  been  observed 
by  Wagner  and  Newport  to  be  often  striated  as  in  Vertebrates. 
The  muscular  system  is  simplest  in  the  lower  insects  and'  the 
larvae  of  the  higher  forms,  and  is  more  complex  in  the  head 
than  elsewhere,  and  more  complex  in  the  thorax  than  in  the 
abdomen.  These  minute  muscles  ai*e  exceedingly  numerous. 
*'  Lyonnet,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  larva 
of  C0S8U8  ligniperda^  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dis- 
tinct muscles  in  the  head  alone,  and,  by  enumerating  the  fibres 
in  the  layers  of  the  difibrent  segments,  reckoned  1,647  for  the 
body,  and  2,118  for  the  internal  organs,  thus  making  together 
8,993  muscles  in  a  single  larva.  In  the  larva  of  Sphinx  ligtuh 
tri  we  have  found  the  muscles  equally  numerous  with  those 
discovered  by  Lyonnet  in  the  Cossus."  (Newport.) 

The  muscular  system  corresponds  to  the  jointed  structure  of 
insects,  as  do  the  other  internal  systems  of  organs.  Of  the 
muscles  belonging  to  a  single  ring,  some  stretch  fh>m  the  fVont 
edge  of  one  segment  to  the  front  edge  of  the  next,  and  others 

of  the  Scorpion,  whose  mode  of  development  appears  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  telson.  In  the  same  category  we  must  rank  the  labrum  in  fVont  of  the 
mouth,  which  in  tlie  Cnutiicea  (at  least)  appears  to  be  developcil  ftrom  the  sternum 
of  the  antennary,  or  third  somite,  the  metastoma  (or  so  called  labium,  or  lingua) 
of  Crustficea,  and  the  lingua  of  Inseeia^  behind  the  oral  aperture. 

**  However  much  these  appendages  may  occasionally  simulate,  or  play  the  part 
of  appendages,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that,  morphologically,  they  are  of  a 
very  different  nature,  and  that  the  conAising  them  with  true  appendages  must 
tend  completely  to  obscure  the  beautilVil  relations  which  obtain  among  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  Ariiculaia,"^Buxleif,  Linncan  TransacUona,  vol.  xzii 
London. 
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to  the  binder  edge ;  there  are  also  sets  of  dorsal  and  ventral 
muscles  going  in  an  oblique  or  vertical  course.  The  muscles 
are  either  colorless  and  transparent,  or  yellowish  white ;  and 
of  a  soft,  almost  gelatinous  consistence.  In  form  they  are 
simply  flat  and  thin,  straight,  band-like,  or  pyramidal,  barrel 
or  feather-shaped.  They  act  variously  as  rotators^  devatorsj 
depressors^  retractors,  protrusors,  flexors,  and  extensors. 

The  muscular  power  of  insects  is  enormous.  The  Flea  will 
leap  two  hundred  times  its  own  height.  Certain  beetles  can 
support  enormous  weights.  Newport  cites  the  case  of  Geo- 
trup^s  stercorarius  vrldch  is  ''able  to  sustain  and  escape  from 
beneath  a  pressure  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  ounces,  a  prodi- 
gious weight  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  insect  itself  does 
not  weigh  even  so  many  grains."  Some  beetles  have  been 
known  to  gnaw  through  lead-pipes,  and  the  Stag-beetle  of 
Europe,  Lticanus  cervus,  has,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
gnawed  ''a  hole  an  inch  in  diameter  through  the  side  of  an 
iron  canister  in  which  it  was  confined." 

"The  motions  of  the  insect  in  walking  as  in  flying  are 
dependent,  in  the  perfect  indi^ddual,  entirely  upon  the  thoracic 
segments,  but  in  the  larva  chiefly  upon  the  abdominal.  Al- 
though the  number  of  legs  in  the  former  is  always  six,  and  in 
the  latter  sometimes  sd  many  as  twenty-two,  progression  is 
simple  and  easy.  MuUer  states  (Elements  of  Physiology,  p. 
970,  Translation)  that  on  watching  insects  that  move  slowly 
he  has  distinctly  perceived  that  three  legs  are  always  moved  at 
one  time,  being  advanced  and  put  to  the  ground  while  the 
other  three  propel  the  body  forwards.  In  perfe/et  insects,  those 
moved  simultaneously  are  the  fore  and  hind  feet  on  one  side, 
and  the  intermediate  foot  on  the  opposite ;  and  afterwards  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  on  that  side,  and  the  middle  one  on  the 
other,  so  that,  he  remarks,  in  two  steps  the  whole  of  the  legs 
are  in  motion.  A  similar  uniformity  of  motion  takes  place 
in  the  Isrya,  although  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  body  is 
elevated  and  carried  forwards  at  regular  distances,  the  steps  of 
the  insect  being  almost  entirely  performed  by  the  '  false,'  or 
abdominal  legs." 

^^  In  flight  the  motions  depend  upon  the  meso-  and  meta- 
thoracic  segments  conjointly,  or  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
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stental,   epiaternal,  and   epimeral    pieces,  fireely    articulated 
together,  correspond  in  Aiuction  with  the  sternum,  the  ribs, 
and  the  clavicles  of  birds.*     The  thorax  is  expanded  and  goq- 
Iracted   at   each   motion   of  the 
wings,  OB  in  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  becomes  fixed  at  each 
inereaswi  eflbrt  as  a  fulcrum  or 
point  of   resistance   upon  which 
the  great  muscles  of  the  wings 
are  to   act,  thus  identifying  this 
part  of  the  body  in  llinction  as 
in  structure  with  that  of  other  ani- 
mals." (Newport.) 

The  Nervous  System.  In  ita 
simplest  form  the  nervous  system 
consists  of  two  longitudiniil  cords, 
each  with  a  swelliug  (nene-knot, 
or  ganglion,)  corresponding  to 
each  segment  (Fig.  43).  This 
cord  lies  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
i>ody,  but  in  the  head  it  passes 
upwards,  sending  a  filament  from 
each  side  to  surround  the  oesoph- 
agus.f  As  in  Uie  Vertebrates, 
the  nervous  cord  of  insects  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  columns  Flg.«. 

of  fibres  placed  one  upon  the  other.  "The  under  or  external 
colamn,  which  is  nearest  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  is  that  in 
which  the  ganglia,  or  enlargements,  are  situated.  The  upper 
one,  or  that  which  is  internal  and  nearest  to  the  vieeera,  is 
entirely  without  ganglia,  and  passes  directly  over  the  ganglia 
of  the  under  column  without  forming  part  of  them,  but  in  very 

•  Bennel  on  the  Analomf  or  thn  'nmrni  In  iDsecl^  and  lu  FuncMan  during 
FUgfat.    ZoHagtoil  Jaiirnnl.  rot.  1. 1>.  3M. 

tThe  brain  of  in«ect»  Is  fomieil  of  eereral  pnin  of  ininella,  corresponiling, 
pTObaLly,  to  the  nnmber  of  piimilivo  Bp^menU  composing  the  head.  The  ntrvous 
eord  i*  thai,  in  the  head,  mused  togsthcr  and  compaoCecl  to  rorm  n  brnln. 

ria.  U.  Nerron*  Syatem  of  CoripdaiiM  comUtu.  a,  "cerebrum;"  *,  "cere. 
breniim;"  e,  ihoracie  gang! i»,  which  iliBtrtbulo  a  nerve  In  c.ich  leg;  rf,  eight  p*in 
of  abdMnliu]  kvisU*-    Tbe  dotted  lines  represent  the  nlng*.  —  fVvm  I.riil;/. 
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close  approximation  to  them."  Newport  also  believes  that  the 
ganglionless  upper,  or  internal,  column  of  fibres  is  analogous 
to  the  motor  column  of  Vertebrata,  while  the  external,  or  under 
one,  corresponds  to  the  sensitive  column,  thus  representing  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  of  the  Vertebrata. 

From  each  pair  of  ganglia  are  distributed  special  nerves  to 
the  various  organs.  In  the  larva  of  Sphinx  the  normal  num- 
ber of  double  ganglia  is  thirteen,  and  the  nervous  cord  of  the 
Neuroptera  and  other  lowly  organized  and  attenuated  forms  of 
insects  corresponds  in  the  main  to  this  number.  In  the  adult 
insect,  especially  in  the  Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  and 
.  Hymenoptera,  the  three  thoracic  ganglia  are  fYised  together, 
following  the  fVision  and  general  headwise  development  of  the 
segments  of  the  tegument.  Besides  the  central  nervous  cord, 
corresponding  to  the  spinal  cord  of  the  Vertebrates,  there  is  a 
vagusj  or  visceral  nerve^  representing  the  sympathetic  nerve  of 
higher  animals.  This  nerve  "arises,  in  the  larva,  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cerebnim,  and,  forming  a  ganglion  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  phar^^nx,  always  passes  backward  beneath 
the  brain,  along  the  middle  line  of  the  oesophagus."  In  its 
microscopic  structure  the  nervous  cord,  like  that  of  Vertebrata, 
consists  of  a  central  "gray"  substance,  and  an  outer  or  periph- 
eral part,  the  "white"  substance. 

In  the  embryo  the  ganglia  are  very  large  and  close  together^ 
the  commissures,  or  connecting  filaments  being  very  short,  and 
small  in  proportion. 

Organs  of  Nutrition.  These  consist  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  its  appendages,  or  accessory  glands  (Fig.  44).  We  have 
already  treated  of  the  external  appendages  (mouth-parts) 
which  prepare  the  food  for  digestion.  The  simplest  foiin  of 
the  alimentary  canal  is  that  of  a  straight  tube.  In  the  larva 
of  Stylops  and  the  sedentary  young  of  Bees,  it  ends  in  a  blind 
sac,  as  they  live  on  liquid  food  and  expel  no  solid  excretions. 
When  well  developed,  as  in  the  adult  insect,  it  becomes  a  long 
convoluted  thick  muscular  tube,  subdivided  into  different  paits 
which  perform  difl'erent  functions  and  have  distinct  names, 
taken  from  analogous  organs  in  the  vertebrate  animals.  This 
digestive  tube  is  composed  of  three  coats,  the  outer,  or  peri- 
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totteal;  the  middle,  or  muscular;  and  ihe  inner,  or  mucous.  Tlie 
a  coat  is  variously  modified,  being  plaited  or  folded ;  or. 
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as  in  the  Orthoptera  and  camivorons  Coleoptera,  it  is  solidified 
and  covei'ed  with  rows  of  strong  horny  teeth,  forming  a  sort  of 
gizzard.  The  alimentaiy  canal  is  held  id  place  by  retractor 
Diuscles,  but  principally  by  exceedingly  numerous  branches  of 
the  main  trachea. 

This  canal  (Fig.  45)  is  subdivided  into  the  mouth  and  pka- 
lynx,  the  cesopkagua,  supplementary  to  which  is  the  crop,  or 
"  sucking  stomach" of  Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Hymenoptera ; 
the  proventrictdtts,  or  gizzard ;  theixjitiiculus,  or  true  stomach, 
and  the  intestine,  which  consists  of  the  ileum,  or  short  intes- 

Fio.  M.  Anntomy  of  Sphinx  Uffiulri.  »,  t,  q,  (he  norroni  cord  roBtlng  on 
(he  floor  of  the  bodv  ;  ■!  c,  Ihe  Kan^lim  fomi  ■  bnln-like  organ,  much  larger  than 
the  gHDglia  or  the  thorax  (m)  nnil  abdomen  ( j].  From  the  brain  la  sent  off  the 
MubnsophageHl  nerve  which  surroandB  the  gullet  into  which  the  fbod  Ifl  cocveyeil 
li;  the  niaxltlie,  or  aplnil  tongue  («),  which,  when  at  reat,  is  roUed  op  between  the 
'ablal  palpi  {b). 

From  the  norroas  cord  Is  a)«a  ihmwQ  off  ■  pair  of  nerves  to  each  pair  of  legi 
(as  at  n,  o. }))  and  a  branch,  if,  U  sent  off  from  above,  distribatlDg  nerrea  to  the 
maeclea  of  flight. 

The  heart,  or  donal  Toiael  («,/),  Ilea  Jnst  beneath  tbe  median  line  of  the  body, 
■od  Is  retained  In  place  by  mnsrular  banda  (aa  at  /)  as  well  aa  by  small  tracheal 

The  ■limentary  canal  {h,j,  g),  forms  a  straight  tube  in  the  head  and  thorax ;  A, 
thecrop,  or  sucking  stomach,  which  opena  into  the  msophagus;  j,  the  true,  chjlc- 
Ibrming  stomach,  which  eontmcts  posteriorly,  and  then  dilates  near  Its  anal  oiiUet 
Intoaclooea  (Indicated  at  0,  but  not  distinctly,  as  It  ia  concealed  by  thcnumcroiiK 
orinary  Tessels).  The  urinary  vessels  also  Indicated  at  g,  form  long  tubes  (which 
correspond  to  the  kidneys  of  Vertebrates),  opening  Into  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
•tomocfa.  Tbe  poelUon  of  the  testes  {k)  Is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  ovary,  and  the 
dotted  line  I  shoiva  the  coarse  of  Uie  efferent  duct  (int  (f<f%mu)  and  also  of  the 
oviduct  of  the  (Mnale. 

Tlie  flgiu«  represents  a  longltadliial  section  of  the  Inseot,  Che  lega  and  oiMb  of 
lb«  anleDnB  having  been  remoTed. —  Fron  IftiBport. 
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tine,  and  the  colon  and  rertum.  The  latter  part,  as  well  as  the 
crop  and  proventriculuB,  are  sometimes  nh^^ent. 

Of  the  appendages  of  tlie  canal,  the  flrat 
are  the  salivary  glande,  which  are  usually 
long  simple  tubes,  which  in  the  lan-a,  ac- 
cording to  Newport,  form  the  »ilk  vessels. 
They  "empty  themaelvea  by  a  single  duct 
through  the  spinneret  on  the  floor  (labium) 
of  the  mouth."  In  the  Ant-lion  {Mi/rmeleon) 
the  silk  is  spun  ttom  "a  slender  telescopic- 
like  spinneret,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
its  body,"  and  Westwood  also  states  that  the 
Ur\-a  of  Chrysopa  spins  a  cocoon  "from  the 
spinneret,  at  the  extremity  of  the  body." 

These  silk  glands  when  taken  out  of  the 
larva.  Just  as  it  is  about  ready  to  transform, 
are  readily  prepared  as  "gut"  for  fish-tines, 
etc.,  by  drj'ing  on  a  board. 

In  the  Bees  these  glands  are  largely  de- 
veloped to  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of 
salivary  fluid  to  moisten  the  dry  pollen  of 
Fig.  u.  flowers,   before   it  enters    the  <esopbagiis. 

"Bee-bread"  consists  of  pollen  thus  moistened  and  kneaded 
by  the  insect.  The  Honey-bee  also  dissolves,  by  the  aid  of  the 
salivary  fluid,  the  wax  used  in  making  its  cells.  Newport 
believes  this  fluid  is  alkaline,  and  forms  a  solvent  for  the  other- 
wise brittle  wax,  as  he  has  seen  this  insect  "reduce  the  per- 
fectly transpaient  thin  white  scales  of  newly  secreted  wax  to 
a  pasty  or  soapy  consistence,  by  kneading  it  between  its  man- 
diblest  and  mixing  it  with  a  fluid  IVom  its  mouth,  before  apply- 
ing it  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  part  of  a  new  cell." 

Insects  have  no  tnie  liver;  its  Amotions  being  performed 
"by  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  the  internal  tunic  of  which  is 
composed  of  closely-nggregated  hepatic  cells."  (Siebold.)  In 
the  Spiders  and  Scorpions,  however,  there  is  a  liver  distinct 
Arom  the  digestive  canal.  In  the  Spiders  it  is  very  lai^, 
enveloping  most  of  the  other  viscera. 

no.  IS.  AllmenUrjr  tube  ot  Cort/dalai  mmufui.  a,  atirpYiagut;  b,  provcD- 
Bloulus;  e,  ventrfcnloB;  if,  luge  Inteatlne;  e,  arinor;  tubOB ; /,  cocuir ;  ^.tettlsor 
oraiy. — From  LrUty. 
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Siebold  states  that  in  some  insects  the  ileum  has  glandular 
appendages  whose  product  is  perhaps  analogous  to  the  pancre- 
atic fluid.  In  the  larva  of  insects  is  found  the  corpus  adiposum^ 
or  fat-body,  in  the  form  of  large  lobes  of  fat-cells  which  spread 
through  the  intervals  of  the  viscera  in  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body.  It  is  interpenetrated  and  retained  in  place  by 
numerous  tracheae. 

The  Circulatory  System.  The  vascular,  or  circulatory, 
system  is  not  a  closed  sac  as  in  the  Worms  and  Vertebrates. 
The  organs  of  circulation  consist  of  a  contractile,  articulated 
dorsal  vessel,  or  so-called  ^' heart,"  which  terminates  in  a 
cephalic  aorta.  The  dorsal  vessel  receives  the  venous  current 
through  the  lateral  valvular  openings  and  pumps  the  blood  into 
its  prolongation  or  cephalic  aorta,  whence  it  escapes,  traversing 
the  body  in  all  directions,  in  regular  currents,  which  do  not 
have,  however,  vascular  walls.  '^  In  this  way,  it  penetrates  the 
antennae,  the  extremities,  the  wings,  and  the  other  appendages 
of  the  body,  by  arterial  currents,  and  is  returned  by  those  of  a 
venous  nature.  All  the  venous  currents  empty  into  two 
lateral  ones,  running  towards  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  and  which  enter,  through  lateral  orifices,  the  dorsal 
vessel."    (Siebold.) 

^^The  blood  of  the  Insecta  is  usually  a  colorless  liquid, 
though  sometimes  yellowish,  but  rarely  red.  In  this  liquid  are 
suspended  a  few  very  small,  oval,  or  spheroidal  corpuscles, 
which  are  always  colorless,  have  a  gi'anular  aspect,  and  are 
sometimes  nucleated. 

"The  dorsal  vessel^  which  is  constricted  at  regular  intervals, 
is  always  situated  on  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  being 
attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  its  segments  by  several  trian- 
gular muscles  whose  apices  point  outwards.  Its  walls  contain 
both  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres,  and,  externally,  are 
covered  by  a  thin  peritoneal  tunic.  Internally,  it  is  lined  by 
another  very  fine  membrane,  which,  at  the  points  of  these  con- 
strictions, forms  valvular  folds,  so  that  the  organ  is  divided 
into  as  many  chambers  as  there  are  constrictions.  Each  of 
these  chambers  has,  at  the  anterior  extremity  on  each  side,  a 
valvular  orifice  which  can  be  inwardly  closed.     The  returning 
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blood  is  accnmulated  about  the  heart  and  enters  into  it  during 
the  diastole  of  each  of  its  chambers,  through  the  lateral 
orificeB  (Fig.  46  i).    It  then  passes,  by  the  regularly  successive 
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Fig,4e. 
contractions  of  the  heart,  ftom  behind  forwards  into  the  aorta, 
which  is  only  a  prolongntion  of  the  anterior  chamber.  This 
aorta  consists  of  a  simple,  small  vessel,  situated  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  44  e),  and  extending  even  to  the 
cephalic  ganglion,  where  it  cither  ends  in  an  open  extremity,  or 
divides  into  several  short  branches  which  terminate  in  a  like 
manner.  The  length  of  the  dorsal  vessel  depends,  in  all  the 
three  states  of  insects,  iii>on  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  number 
of  its  chambers  is  very  variable,  but  is,  most  usually,  eight. 

"The  blood,  after  leaving  the  aorta,  traverses  the  body  in 
currents  which  are  also  cxtravascular,  and  in  this  way  bathes 
all  the  oi^ans.  The  newly-prepared  nutritive  fluid  passes 
through  the  waits  of  the  digestive  canal  in  which  it  is  found, 
into  the  visceral  cavity,  and  thence  directly  into  the  blood. 
Latterly,  this  extravascular  circulation  has  been  called  in 
question,  but  its  presence  may  be  easily  and  directly  obsen-ed 

Fio.  W.  Pnrt  ot  the  dorsal  vessel  or  besrt  of  £ucantu  cn-nu  i  a,  the  ]>oiterior 
(diamberB  (the  anterior  chambers  >ro  covereil  by  a  part  of  Uie  ligKinents  which  hold 
the  heart  In  place).  <,  Uie  aurlcuio- ventricular  openings;  g,  g.  the  lateral  mus- 
cles fixed  by  the  pralongaUous  h,h,to  the  upper  side  or  the  abdomen. —  fVow 
Sfntiu  I}m-ctktim. 

Fio.  41.  Inleiior  of  the  darenl  vessel;  a,  the  inner  walls  with  their  etrcniat 
fleshy  fibres;  c.  the  niirlmilo-ventiicnlnr  opening;  ivilh  Its  semilunar  valve  (c),  in 
frontor  which  la  i/,  the  inicrTenlrloolar  valvule. —  «mn  Straw  DurekMtit. 
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with  very  many  perfect  Insecta  and  theii*  larvae.  The  vascular 
walls,  supposed  to  have  been  seen  at  certain  points,  are,  un- 
doubtedly, the  result  of  some  error  of  observation  or  inteipre- 
tation.  This  is  also  true  of  the  pulsatile  organs  supposed  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  legs  of  many  water-bugs,  and  which 
were  thought  to  affect  the  circulation." 

Blanchard  and  Agassiz  believe  in  a  ^'peritracheal  circula- 
tion," and  other  observers  agree  that  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion is  along  the  trachese,  i.  e.  that  the  blood  circulates  in  the 
space  between  the  loose  peritoneal  envelope  and  the  trachea 
itself.  Professor  11.  J.  Clark  objects  to  this  view  that  the  blood 
disks  are  too  large  to  pass  through  such  an  exceedingly  minute 
space  as  the  distance  between  the  trachea  and  its  peritoneal 
walL   McLeod  has  proved  that  such  a  circulation  does  not  exist. 

Newport  thinks  that  there  are  actual  blood  vessels  distrib- 
uted from  the  heart  and  '^  passing  transversely  across  the 
dorsal  surface  of  each  segment  in  the  pupa  of  Sphinx,  If 
they  be  not  vessels  distributed  from  the  heart,  it  is  a  some- 
what curious  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  should 
be  first  sent  to  the  head  of  the  insect,  and  the  viscera  of  the 
abdominal  region  be  nourished  only  by  the  returning  blood, 
which  has  in  part  passed  the  round  of  the  circulation." 

Newport  also  describes  in  Sphivix  the  supror spinal,  or  great 
ventral  vessel  which  lies  in  the  abdomen  just  over  the  nervous 
cord,  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  Scorpion  and  Centipede. 
He  believes  "this  vessel  to  be  the  chief  means  of  returning 
the  blood  from  the  middle  and  inferior  poilion  of  the  body  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  dorsal  vessel  or  heart."  He 
strongly  suspects  that  anteriorly  this  great  ventral  vessel  is 
connected  with  the  aorta.  The  circulation  of  Insects,  there- 
fore, is  probably  as  much  a  closed  one  as  in  the  Myriapods,  for 
he  states  that  the  ''  blood  certainly  flows  in  distinct  vessels,  at 
least  in  some  parts  of  the  body  in  perfect  insects,  and  that 
vessels  exist  even  in  the  larva."  Observations  on  the  vascular 
system  are  exceedingly  difficult  from  the  delicate  structure  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  subject  needs  renewed  obseiTations  to 
settle  these  disputed  points. 

The  blood  is  forced  through  the  vessel  into  the  body  by  regu- 
lar pulsations.    Herold  counted  thirty  to  forty  in  a  minute  in  a 
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full-grown  caterpillar ;  we  have  counted  about  sixty  a  minute 
in  the  recently  hatched  lar\'a  of  Diplax.  During  excitement, 
the  number  of  pulsations  increases  in  rapidity.  Newport  found 
the  pulsations  in  a  bee,  Ajithophora,  when  quiet,  to  be  eighty  a 
minute ;  but  when  "  the  insects  were  quite  lively,  and  had  been 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty." 

He  found  that  the  number  of  pulsations  decreased  after  each 
moult  of  the  larva  of  Spldivx  ligustri^  but  increased  in  force; 
when  it  was  full  grown  and  had  ceased  feeding  it  was  thirty. 
*' After  it  had  passed  into  the  pupa  state  the  number  fell  to 
twenty-two,  and  afterwards  to  ten  or  twelve,  and,  during  the 
period  of  hibernation,  it  almost  entirely  ceases  ;  but  in  the  per- 
fect insect  it  rose  from  forty-one  to  fifty,  and  when  excited  by 
flight  around  the  room  it  was  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine." 

Organs  of  Respiration.  All  insects  breathe  air,  or,  when 
they  live  in  the  water,  respire,  by  means  of  branchiae,  the 
air  mixed  mechanically  with  water.     Respiration  is  carried  on 

by  an  intricate  system  of  tubes  (pul- 
monary tracheae)  which  open  by  j^oi'es 
(spiracles  or  stigmata)  in  the  sides  of 
the  body ;  or,  as  in  aquatic  insects,  by 
branchiae,  or  gill-like  flattened  expan- 
sions of  the  body-wall  penetrated  by 
tracheae  (branchial  tracheae). 

There  are  normally  eleven  spiracles, 

or  breathing-holes  (Fig.  48),  on  each  side 

of  the  body ;  each  consisting  of  an  oval 

horny  ring    situated   in    the   peritreme 

Fig.  48.  and  closed  by  a  valve,   which  guards 

the  orifice  (Fig.  49).     Within  this  valve  is  a  chamber  close<l 

within  by  another  valve  which  covers  the  entrance  into  the 

tracheae.   The  air-tube  itself  (Fig.  50)  consists  of  "an  external 

Fio.  48.  Larva  of  the  Hnmble-bee  Jnst  b^nnlnfi^  to  change  to  a  pupa,  shoving  ten 
pairs  of  stigmata.  In  the  adolt  bee,  only  the  third  pair  is  apparent  the  remaining  pairs 
being  concealed  from  view,  or  in  part  aborted.  In  most  insects  there  are  osoally  only 
nine  pairs  of  stigmata.— Orf(^ina^. 
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•erons,  and  an  internal  mucous  membrane,  iuclosing  between 
tbem  a  spirally  convoluted  fibre,  thus  giving  great  Btrength 
and  flexibility  to  the  tube." 

Nearly  all   the  air  enters   through  the  thoracic  and  first 

abdominal  spiracles,  so  that  on  pinching  most   insects  on 

the  thorax  they  can  be 

j^o  easily   deprived   of 

breath  and  killed. 

"  In    some   aquatic 
larvffi    such   as  those 
of  Ih/ticidtE,  EriatalU 
"«■«■  (Fig.   51,  pupa),  and 

Epkydra,  and  also  in  some  perfect  insects, 
as   in    Nepa   and  Ranatra,  the  parts  sup- 
porting the  stigmata  are  prolonged  into  slen-  rig.  bd. 
der  tubes,  through  which  the  insect,  on  rising  to  the  surface, 
breathes  the  atmospheric  air. 

Agrioti  (Pig.  52)  affords  a  good  instance  of  brancbiie 
or  gill-like  expansions  of  the  cnist,  or  skin.  It  is 
supposed  that  these  false  gills,  or  branchie,  "absorb 
the  air  iVom  the  water,  and  convey  it  by  the  minute 
ramifications  of  the  tracheal  ves- 
sels, with  which  they  are  abun- 
'  dantly  supplied,  and  which  ter- 
tif.  SI.  minute  in  single  trunks,  into  the 

main  tracheae,  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole  body, 
as  in  insects  which  live  in  the  open  atmosphere." 
(Newport.) 

Of  brancbiie  there  are  three  kinds.     The  first,  as  in 
the  larvae  and  pupee  of  Gnats,  consist  of  slender  fila- 
ments arranged  in  tufts  arising  fVom  a  single  stem,   i^-^- 
In  the  larva  of  Qyrinvu  and  the  aquatic  caterpillar  of  a  moth, 

Fia.  M.  Chamber  lesdlng  Into  the  tracheal  a,  o,  external  vaIts  protecting  the 
oater  opcnlDg  of  the  etlgma,  or  brcntblng  hole ;  h,  c,  c,  inner  an<l  more  coingjlluntcil 
inlTe  closing  the  etilrance  Inlfl  the  trachea  (I,  1^);  «,  conical  occlusor  muscle 
eiosingtiie  inner  oriflce.  —  Frmn  SiraM»  nurcLheim. 

Fio.  DO.  Forilan  of  a  trachea  diTe<<Icd  of  it*  peritoneal  enrclope.  a.  apimll^ 
conTOlnled  Otire,  closely  wonni)  around  the  trachea,  u  ate;  c,  oi-igin  of  a  aecaDdarjr 
(roRheal  branch.  — fVmn  Stnnu  DurcLham. 

yio.  M.  Odo  of  the  three  gill-like  appcnilagee  to  the  abdomen  of  tbe  Isrra  and 
pnpn  of  Agrirm  enlarged,  con«iellng  of  a  broail  leaf-ilko  expansion,  permeated  bj 
tncben  nUcIi  laka  up  by  CDdoNnotiit  the  air  contained  la  vrater.—  Origiaai. 
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Hydrocampa  stratiolata,  they  form  short  stiff  bristles  placed 
along  the  side  of  the  body.  Agrion  and  Ephemera^  in  their 
larval  stages,  afford  the  second  kind  of  branchiffi,  and  Libelltda 
the  third  kind,  or  internal  gill,  situated  in  the  colon.  The 
Mosquito  breathes  both  by  branchiae  which  form  large  club- 
shaped  organs,  and  by  lateral  filaments. 

In  those  insects  that  fly,  most  of  the  tracheae  are  often  dilated 
into  air-vesides^  so  that  by  filling  and  emptying  them  of  air  the 
insect  can  change  its  specific  gravity.  That  their  use  is  also 
to  lighten  the  body  is  shown  by  their  presence  in  the  heavy 
mandibles  and  head  of  the  male  of  Lucanus  cenms.  In  the 
adult  Humble-bee  there  are  two  very  large  vesicles  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen.  These  vesicles  are  not  found  in  the  larvse, 
or  in  the  adult  forms  of  creeping  insects. 

The  act  of  respiration  consists  in  the  alternate  dilation  and 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  segments,  the  air  entering  the 
body  chiefly  at  the  thoracic  spiracles.  As  in  the  Vertebrates  the 
frequency  of  the  acts  of  breathing  increases  after  exertion. 
"When  an  insect  is  preparing  itself  for  flight,  the  act  of  res- 
piration resembles  that  of  birds  under  similar  circumstances. 
At  the  moment  of  elevating  its  elytra  and  expanding  its  wings, 
which  ai*e,  indeed,  acts  of  respiration,  the  anterior  pairs  of 
spiracles  are  opened,  and  the  air  rushing  into  them  is  extended 
over  the  whole  body,  which,  by  the  expansion  of  the  air-bags,  is 
enlarged  in  bulk,  and  rendered  of  less  specific  gravity ;  so  that 
when  the  spiracles  are  closed  at  the  instant  the  insect  endeavors 
to  make  the  fii*st  stroke  with  and  raise  itself  upon  Its  wings,  it 
is  enabled  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  sustain  a  long  and  powerful 
flight  with  but  little  muscular  exertion.  In  the  pupa  and  larva 
state  respiration  is  performed  more  equally  by  all  the  spiracles, 
and  less  especially  by  the  thoracic  ones." 

During  hibernation  the  act  of  breathing,  like  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  almost  entirely  ceases,  and  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  greatly  lowered.  Indeed  Newport  has  shown  that  the  deveU 
opmeyit  of  heat  in  Insects,  just  as  in  Vertebrates,  depends  on  the 
"quantity  and  activity  of  respiration,  and  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  the  circulation."  The  Humble-bee,  according  to 
Newport,  possesses  the  voluntary  power  of  generating  heat  by 
breathing  faster.     He  says,  confirming  Huberts  observations, 
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^^the  manner  in  which  the  bee  performs  her  incubatory  office  is 
by  placing  herself  upon  the  cell  of  a  nymph  (pupa)  that  is 
soon  to  be  develope<l,  and  then  beginning  to  respire  at  first 
very  gradually.  In  a  short  time  the  respirations  become  more 
and  more  frequent,  until  at  length  they  are  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  per  minute. 
The  body  of  the  insect  soon  becomes  of  a  high  temperature, 
and,  on  close  inspection,  is  often  found  to  be  bathed  with  per- 
spiration. When  this  is  the  case  the  temperature  of  the  insect 
soon  becomes  reduced,  and  the  insect  leaves  the  cell,  and  an- 
other bee  almost  immediately  takes  her  place.  When  respira- 
tion is  performed  less  violently,  and  consequently  less  heat  ia 
evolved,  the  same  bee  will  often  continue  on  a  cell  for  many 
hours  in  succession.  This  extreme  amount  of  heat  was  evolved 
entirely  by  an  act  of  the  will  in  accelerating  the  respiratory  ef- 
forts, a  strong  indication  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  function  of  respiration  and  the  development  of  animal  heat." 

Organs  of  Secretion.  The  urinaiy  vessels,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  the  kidneys  of  the  higher  animals,  consist  in  In- 
sects of  several  long  tubes  which  empty  by  one  or  two  common 
secretory  ducts  into  the  posterior  or  "pyloric"  extremity  of 
the  stomach.  There  are  also  odoriferous  glands^  analogous  to 
the  cutaneous  glands  of  vertebrates.  The  liquid  poured  out  is 
usually  offensive,  and  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence.  The 
Bees,  Wasps,  Gall-flies,  etc.,  and  Scorpions,  have  a  poison-sac 
(Fig.  64 g)  developed  in  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  The  bite  of 
the  Mosquito,  the  Horse-fly,  and  Bed-bug  is  thought  by  New- 
port to  be  due  to  the  simple  act  of  thrusting  their  lancet-like 
jaws  tlu*ough  the  skin,  and  it  is  not  known  that  these  and 
other  insects  which  bite  severely  eject  any  poison  into  the 
wound.  But  in  the  spiders  a  minute  drop  of  poison  exudes  from 
an  orifice  at  the  end  of  the  mandibles,  "  which  spreads  over  the 
whole  wound  at  the  instant  it  is  inflicted."  This  poison  is 
secreted  by  a  gland  lodged  in  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  which 
is  thought  by  Audouin  to  correspond  in  position  to  the  salivary 
apparatus  and  the  silk  glands  of  the  Winged  Insects. 

Organs  op  Generation.  We  have  already  described  the 
external  parts.     The  internal  pai*ts  of  the  male  insect  consist, 
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of  It  duct,  tlie  dvchts  yacuialoriiiB,  which  opens  into  the  external 
intromittent  organ.  Thia  duct  extends  backwards,  connecting 
^vith  the  vesictdfc  Mminaies,  which  lead  by 
tbc  vaaa  deferenHa  to  the  te8te»  (Fig.  53). 
Tlic  latter  are  usually  rounded  glandular 
bodies,  sometimes,  as  in  Melolontlta  and 
Lucanus,  numbering  six  on  a  side.  These 
organs  lie  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  usually 
above  and  on  each  side  of  the  aliment&r}' 
canal. 

The  sperm,  or  fertilizing  fluid,  contains 
i-ery  active 
spermatic  par- 
ticles which 
are  developed 
in  lai^  cells 
in  the  testes. 
Fig.  ss.  where  they  are 

united  into  bundles  of  various 
forms. 

In  the  female,  the  internal  re- 
productive organs  (Fig.  54)  are 
more  simple  than  those  of  the 
other  sex.  The  external  open- 
ing of  the  female  is  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  oviduct,  that 
leads  by  two  tubes  to  the  ovary, 
which   consists  of  two  or  more  Fig.  jm, 

tubes  (in  the  Queen  Bee  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty)  in  which  tlie  ova  are  developed.   On  the  upper  side 

Fio.  SS.  Hale  organs  of  Athnlia  ctntifblife,  k.  the  p«nlB.  "f  citernnl  porUon, 
bi  n-hlch  Uio  iluctui  ^neiilalorUit  if)  icnninales,  nhb-b  cxWodB  bucknanli,  and  Is 
connected  wlUi  tbo  valaUa  trminalf  (e),  aaH  tvta  d^ftreitUa  (rf)  o'hich  am  con- 
nectoil  n-i(h  the  tpUiilgmU  (h),  ani  the  Itilft  (n).  f  anil  l.tvtn  |iam  nrhornj  plitei, 
■nrroiinitHl  by  a  horny  ring  It),  i,  homy  prchenaile  hook*  nttiu'lunl  lo  t.  m,  (wo 
«ton}:.ilcd  muirnlar  part*  inclosing  the  iwnis  (*). — From  Keicport. 

Tio.  M.  FrmaXc  orgnne  oC  seaemaon  oC  AlknUn  rfBlirnliit.  n,  A,  c,  the  cightcfln 
OTarlnl  tnbeg  ortglnaUng  from  each  of  the  two  orldiii-ts  (rl,  ami  containing  the  im- 
nuturc  eggs ;  /,  the  spemmihcca ;  g,  (loleon-sac,  the  iioison  being  accrelwi  Is  the 

Into  the  (vound  made  by  tiie  eUag.    ID,  tlM  tenoiiui  gwiglia  of  tbe  nervoat  ««nl 
—  fyom  Neeport. 
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of  the  oviduct  are  from  one  to  five  appendages,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  spermatheca  (the  others  being  sebaceous 
glands),  which  receives  the  fertilizing  fluid  of  the  male  diu'ing 
sexual  union,  and  in  which,  according  to  Darwin,  the  male  cle- 
ment *'i8  enabled  to  keep  alive  four  or  five  years." 

Tfisects  bisexual.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tardigradcs^ 
which  are  doubtftilly  referred  to  the  Mites  {Acarina),  there  are 
no  hermaphrodites  among  Insects,  that  is,  there  are  no  individ- 
uals having  both  male  and  female  organs,  and  capable  of  self- 
impregnation.  On  the  contrary,  the  sexes  are  distinct ;  Insects 
are  bisexual. 

Hermaphrodites^  so-called.  Cases  not  unfVequently  occur  in 
which  from  aiTcst  of  development  of  the  embrj^o,  the  sexual 
oi*gans  are  imperfectly  developed,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  being  both  male  and  female.  ^^  Siebold  has  investigated 
some  hermaphrodite  Honey-bees  belonging  to  the  Italian  race, 
obtained  from  a  Dzierzon  hive  at  Constance.  He  found  in 
many  of  them  a  combination  of  sexual  characters,  not  only  in  the 
external  paits,  but  also  in  the  generative  organs.  The  mixture 
of  the  extei*nal  characters  is  manifested  sometimes  only  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  part  of  the  body,  sometimes  in  all  parts 
of  the  body,  or  only  in  a  few  organs.  Some  specimens  pre- 
sent male  and  worker  character  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 
The  development  of  the  internal  organs  is  singulai*ly  con*ela- 
ted  with  these  peculiarities  of  external  organization.  The  sting, 
with  its  vesicle  and  gland,  is  well  developed  in  hermaphrodites 
with  the  abdomen  of  the  worker ;  soft  in  those  with  the  drone- 
abdomen.  The  seminal  receptacle,  when  present,  is  empty. 
The  ovaries  contain  no  ova.  In  the  hermaphrodites  with  the 
drone-abdomen,  the  male  sexual  organs  are  well  developed,  and 
the  testes  contain  spermatozoids.  Frequently  with  testicular 
and  ovarian  organs  present  on  each  side,  the  epididymis  and 
copulatory  apparatus  are  well  developed,  and  an  impei*fect 
poison-apparatus  exists.  In  these  cases  the  tube  contains 
spermatozoids,  but  there  are  no  ova  in  the  ovaries.  The  her- 
maphrodites are  thrown  out  of  the  cell  by  the  workers  as  soon 
as  they  emerge,  and  speedily  perish.  Siebold  ascribes  the  pro- 
duction of  these  hermaphrodites  to  an  im|)ei*fect  fecundation 
of  the  ovum."  (Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Zoologie, 
18G4,  p.  73.     See  Giinther's  Zoological  Beview  for  1864.) 
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Mr.  Dunning  describes  a  specimen  of  Fidonia  piniaria^ 
'^  which  was  sexually  a  female,  and  the  abdomen  was  appar-^ 
ently  distended  with  eggs ;  the  general  color  was  midway  be- 
tween the  colors  of  the  ordinary  male  and  female,  but  the  size 
and  markings  were  those  of  the  male.  (Transactions  Ento- 
mological Society,  London,  Aug.  7,  1865.)  Professor  West- 
wood  states  that  ^^he  had  an  Orange-tip  Butterfly  {Anthocliaris 
cardamiiiea)^  which  was  female  in  every  respect,  except  that 
on  the  tip  of  one  fore-wing  were  about  a  dozen  of  the  bright 
orange  scales  which  characterize  the  male." 

The  Ego.  Professor  H.  J.  Clark  (Mind  in  Nature)  defines 
an  egg  to  be  a  globule  surrounded  by  the  vitelline  membrane, 
or  yelk-envelope,  which  is  protected  by  the  c^iorion,  or  egg- 
shell, consisting  of  ^Hwo  kinds  of  fluid,  albunien  and  ot7,  which 
are  always  situated  at  opposite  sides  or  poles."  ^^  In  the  earli- 
est stages  of  all  eggs,  these  two  poles  shade  off  into  each 
other,"  but  in  the  perfectly  developed  egg  the  small,  or  albu- 
minous pole,  is  suiTounded  by  a  membrane,  and  forms  the 
Purkinjean  (germinal)  vesicle ;  and  thirdly  and  last,  the  inner- 
most of  the  three  globules  is  developed.  This  last  is  the 
Wagnerian  vesicle,  or  germinal  dot.  The  oily  matter  forms  the 
yolk.  Thus  formed,  the  egg  is  the  initial  animal.  It  becomes 
an  animal  after  contact  with  the  male  germs  (unless  the  product 
of  organic  reproduction),  and  the  egg-shell  or  chorion  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  protection  to  the  animal,  and  is  thrown  off 
when  the  embryo  is  hatched,  just  as  the  larva  throws  otf  its 
skin  to  transform  into  the  pupa.  So  that  the  egg-state  is 
equivalent  to  the  larva  state,  and  hence  there  are  four  stages 
in  the  life  of  an  Insect,  i.  e.  the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa,  and 
the  imago,  or  adult  state. 

Tlie  egg  is  not  always  laid  as  a  perfect  egg  (Clai*k).  It 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Ants,  continues  to  grow  after  it  is  laid  by 
the  parent,  like  those  of  frogs,  which,  according  to  Clark,  "Arc 
laid  before  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  become  fully  formed 
as  eggs."  Again,  others  are  laid  some  time  after  the  embryo 
has  begun  to  foim;  and  in  some,  such  as  Melophagus  and 
Braula,  the  larva  is  fully  formed  before  it  is  expelled  fVom  the 
oviduct. 
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Eggs  are  usually  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
parent;  but  in  many  minute  forms  (i.e.  Pidex^  Pediculus,  etc.) 
they  are  proportionately  much  larger.  In  shape  eggs  are 
either  spherical  or  oblong.  In  some  there  are  radiating  append- 
ages at  one  end,  as  in  those  of  Nepa  and  Ranatra ;  or  they  are 
provided  with  a  single  stalk,  as  in  Ch'ysopa,  CynipSy  and 
Ophion. 

The  eggs  of  most  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  many  Coleop- 
tera  are  usually  cylindrical ;  those  of  Lepidoptera  are  more 
generally  spherical.  The  eggs  of  the  Mosquito  are  laid  in  a 
boat-shaped  mass,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  quiet  pools, 
while  those  of  the  Chryaopa^  or  Lace-winged  Fly  (Fig.  55),  ai-e 
supported  on  long  pedicels. 
They  are  almost  invariably 
laid  near  or  upon  objects  des- 
tined to  be  the  food  of  the  Fig.  65. 
future  larva.  Thus  the  Copris^  or  "Tumble-bug,"  places  its 
egg  in  a  ball  of  dung  which  it  rolls  away  to  a  secure  place ; 
the  Flesh-fly  oviposits  on  meat ;  and  all  vegetable-feeders  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  food-plant  where  the  larva,  upon  its  exit 
from  the  egg,  shall  readily  find  an  ample  supply  of  food. 

The  posterior  end  of  the  egg  is  more  often  the  fixed  one,  and 
it  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  the  anterior  pole.  In  the. 
eggs  of  some  Diptera  and  Orthoptera,  the  ventral  side  of  the 
embryo,  according  to  Gerstaecker,  con-esponds  to  the  convex 
side  of  the  egg,  and  the  concave  side  of  the  latter  corresponds 
to  the  dorsal  region  of  the  embryo. 

The  surface  of  the  chorion,  or  egg-shell,  which  is  dense  and 
brittle,  is  often  covered  by  a  mosaic-work  of  more  or  less  regu- 
lar facets.  In  many  small  eggs  the  surface  is  only  minutely 
granulated,  or  ornamented  with  ribs  and  furrows,  as  in  those 
of  many  Butterflies. 

I7ie  MicTOpyle.  On  the  anterior  end  (though  sometimes 
at  both  ends)  of  the  egg  is  one  or  more  pores  of  exceeding 
minuteness,  through  which  the  spermatozoa  (more  than  one 
of  which,  according  to  Dai-win,  is  requisite  to  fertilize  an 
ovule)  enter  to  fertilize  the  egg-contents.  In  some  cases 
these  micropyles  are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Qgg. 
Fig.  56  a  represents  the  micropyles  of  Nepa  cinerea^  consisting 
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of  a  whorl  of  long  bristles.    Those  of  iociista  viridissima  (Fig. 
r>C&)  eliglitly  resemble  toadstools.     Fig.  u6c  represents  the  an- 
terior pole  of  the    egg   witU 
the  miuropylua  of  Pynnucorii 
apterus.^From  OeriUaecker.) 
This    contact    of  a    male 
sperm-ccU  with   the    yolk   is 
the   fertilization  of   the   egg. 
From  tills  moment  begins  the 
e  of  the  embryo.     Fertiliza- 
tion  of  tlie  female   germ   l>y 
■^w- 'w-  means  of  the   male  sperm, 

through  the  congress  of  the  sexes,  is  the  rule  with  .bisexual 
animals,  but  there  are  exceptions  among  insects.  An  embrj'o 
may  start  into  being  without  the  intcrix>sition  of  the  male  ;  to 
this  mode  of  generation  has  been  applied  by  Leuckart  the  term 
Parthenogenesis.  Among  certain  fi|»ecies  of  insects  there  are 
some  individuals  which,  by  a  sort  of  budding  process,  ant)  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  male  element,  throw  olf  summer  broods,  con- 
Histing  of  "asexual"  individuals,  which,  as  winter  a])proaclies, 
are  euccee<led  by  a  brood  of  true  males  and  females,  the  latter 
of  which  lay  eggs.  This  phenomenon,  called  by  Stccustrup 
'•  alternation  of  generations ,"  has  been  observed  among  a  coin- 
IMtratively  few  species,  and  the  apparent  design  of  such  an 
anomalous  mode  of  reproduction  is  to  afford  an  immense  num- 
ber of  individuals,  thus  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the 
species.  The  individuals  in  whom  this  budding  process  takes 
plac«  are  called  "asexual"  because,  though  they  may  resemble 
the  female  sex  outwardly,  tlieir  sexual  organs  are  only  partially 
(]evelo|>ed.  This  budding  process  is  the  same  in  kind  with  that 
obeer\able  in  tiie  Jclly-flsh,  which  throw  off  by  parthenogen- 
esis, or  alteiTiations  of  generations,  summer  broods  of  immense 
extent,  but  in  winter  propagate  by  true  eggs.  Huxley  boa 
studied  the  development  of  Aphis  by  parthenc^nesis,  the 
anomalous  natnre  of  which  had  preiionsly  l)een  discovered  by 
Bonnet,  Trembly,  Lyonet,  Dcgeer,  Kyber,  and  others,  and 
arrives  at  tlie  following  conclusions  : 

"1.  Ova  do|>ositcd  by  impregnated  female  ^jiAi'de*  in  aiitunm 
arc  hatchc<l  in  the  spring. 
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2.  From  these  ova  viviparous,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  apterous  forms  proceed. 

3.  The  broods  to  which  these  give  rise  ai'e  either  winged  or 
apterous,  or  both. 

4.  The  number  of  successive  broods  has  no  certain  limit,  but 
is,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  controlled  only  by  tempera- 
ture and  the  supply  of  food. 

5.  On  tlie  setting  in  of  cold  weather,  or  in  some  cases  on  the 
failure  of  nourishment,  the  weather  being  still  warm,  males 
and  oviparous  females  arc  produced. 

6.  The  males  may  be  either  winged  or  apterous. 

7.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  any  exception  to  the  law  that  the  oviparous  female  is  apte- 
rous. 

8.  Vivipai'ous  Aphides  may  hybemate,  and  may  co-exist  with 
oviparous  females  of  the  same  species."  (Linnaean  Transac- 
tions, xxii,  p.  198.) 

The  origin  of  the  viviparous,  asexual,  or  agamic  (from  the 
Greek  a,  without ;  game^  maniage)  individual,  as  it  may  be 
more  properly  called,  is,  up  to  a  ceitain  stage,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  true  egg,  i.e.  until  the  geim  (pseiidovum)  of 
the  former  is  detached  fh>m  the  false  ovary  (pseudovarium). 
"  From  this  point  onwards,  however,  the  fate  of  the  pseudovum 
is  different  ftom  that  of  the  ovum.  The  former  begins  at  once 
to  be  converted  into  the  germ ;  the  latter  accumulates  yelk-sub- 
stance, and  changes  but  little.  Both  bodies  acquire  their  mem- 
branous investment  rather  late;  within  it  the  pseudovum 
becomes  a  living  larva,  while  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  laid, 
and  remains  in  a  state  of  rest  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

^^  Although,  then,  the  pseudovum  and  the  ovum  of  Aj^his 
are  exceedingly  similar  in  structure  for  some  time  after  they 
have  passed  out  of  the  condition  of  indifferent  tissue,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  sole  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  one 
requires  fecundation  and  the  other  not.  When  the  ovum  is  of 
the  size  of  a  pseudovum  which  is  about  to  develop  into  an  em- 
bryo, and,  therefore,  long  before  fecundation,  it  manifests  its 
inherent  physiological  distinctness  by  becoming,  not  an  em- 
bryo, but  an  ovum.  Up  to  this  period  the  influence  of  fecunda- 
tion has  not  been  felt ;  and  the  production  of  ova,  instead  of 
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pseudova,  must  depend  upon  a  something  impressed  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  parent  before  it  was  brought  forth  by  its 
viviparous  progenetrix."  (Huxley.) 

Siebold  has  also  shown  that  the  "ova  of  the  Queen-bee  pro- 
duces females  or  males,  according  as  they  are  fecundated  or 
not.  The  fecundated  ovum  produces  a  queen  or  a  neuter 
according  to  the  food  of  the  larva  and  the  other  conditions  to 
which  it  is  subjected;  the  unfecundated  o^^m  produces  a 
drone."  This  is  analogous  to  the  agamic  reproduction  of 
Aphis,  and  "demonstrates  still  more  clearly  the  impossi- 
bility of  drawing  any  absolute  line  of  demarcation  histologi- 
cally between  x>\&  and  buds." 

This  process  of  reproduction  is  not  known  in  the  Myriapods. 
It  occurs  among  the  mites  (Acarina)^  and  occurs  in  isolated 
genera  of  Hemiptera  {Aphis^  Chermes^  Lecanium^  and  Aspidi- 
otus  according  to  Gerstaecker). 

Among  Lepidoptera  the  Silk-moth  sometimes  lays  fertile 
eggs  without  previous  sexual  uiiion.  This  very  rarely  hap- 
pens, for  M.  Jourdain  found  that,  out  of  about  58,000  egg8 
laid  by  unimpregnated  silk-moths,  many  passed  through  their 
early  embryonic  stages,  showing  that  they  were  capable  of 
self-development,  but  only  twenty-nine  out  of  the  whole 
number  produced  caterpillars.  (Dai-win.)  Several  other  moths  • 
have  been  found  to  lay  fertile  eggs  without  previous  sexual 
union,  and  among  Hymenoptera,  Nematus  ventricostis^  Cynips^ 
Nexiroterus^  perhaps  Apopliyllus  (according  to  Gerstaecker). 
and  Cynips  spongifica  (according  to  Walsh,   Proceedings  of 

*  We  give  a  list  fh>m  Gerstaecker  (Bronn's  Classen  iind  Ordnungcti  des  Thlcr- 
reichs)  of  all  tho  known  cases  of  agamic  reproduction  in  this  suborder,  with  the . 
number  of  times  the  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  and  the  names  of  the  ob- 
servers. 


Sphinx  liguatriy  once  (Treviranus). 
SmeriiUhus  populi^  four   times    (Nord- 

mann). 
Smerinthua  oceUatua^  once  (Johnston). 
Euprepia  a^ia,  Ave  times  (Brown,  etc.)- 

•*  viUicay  once  (Stowell). 
Tdei  Polyphemus^  twice  (Curtis). 
Giistropticha  pinit  three  times  (Scopoli, 

ntc). 
Oastropacha  qttercifolia,  once  (Basler). 
"  potatorkit  once    (BurmciS' 

ter). 


Gnttropacha  quercus,  once  (Plieninger). 

LiparU  dispnr^  once  (Carlier). 

"  Eftgermoth^  (fJUparU  digpar),  (Tardy, 

Wentwood). 
LiparU  ochropoda^  once  (Popoff)- 
OrfTifia  pudibunday  once  (Wemebuiig). 
P»yche  npiformiSy  once  (Rossi). 

"      hetir  (Siebold). 
SolcHobui  licheneUii  f  Siebold). 

"         triquetrrUft  (Siebold). 
Botnbyx  morij  several  times. 


The  subject  has  been  also  discussed  by  Siebold  in  his  work  entitled,  A  tine  Par- 
thenogenesis in  Lepidoptera  and  Bees;  by  Owen,  in  his  "Parthenogenesis,''  ami 
by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  London,  vol.  U7,  pt  1. 
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the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia).  Parthenogenesis, 
or  agamic  reproduction,  is,  then,  the  result  of  a  budding  pro- 
cess, or  cell-growth.  This  process  is  a  common  mode  among 
the  Radiates,  the  low  Worms,  and  the  Crustaceans.  Metamor- 
phosis is  simply  a  series  of  marked  stages,  or  periods,  of 
growth;  and  hence  growth,  metamorphosis,  and  agamic  re- 
production are  morphologically  identical.  All  animals,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  plants,  grow  by  the  multiplication  of  cells. 

After  hearing  the  surprising  revelations  of  Bonnet,  Reaumur, 
Owen,  Burnett,  and  Huxley  on  the  asexual  mode  of  generation 
in  the  Aphis,  we  are  called  to  notice  still  a  new  phase  of  repro- 
duction. None  of  the  observers  just  mentioned  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  the  virgin  aphis  as  immature,  but  rather  as 
a  wingless  adtdt  Plant-louse.  But  Nicolas  Wagner,  Professor 
of  Zoology  at  Kasan,*  supported  by  able  vouchers  for  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  both  in  Russia  and  in  Germany,  who 
have  repeated  and  thoroughly  tested  his  observations,  ban 
observed  an  asexual  reproduction  in  the  larva  of  a  Cecidomy- 
ian  fly,  Miastor  metrcUoas  (Fig.  297),  and  Meinert  has  observed 
it  in  this  species  and  the  Oligarces  paradoxus  Meinert. 

Says  Dr.  R.  Leuckart,  whose  article  f  we  have  drawn  largely* 
upon  in  the  present  account,  ^^This  reproduction  was  said  to 
commence  in  autumn,  to  continue  through  the  winter  and 
spring,  giving  origin,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  to  a 
series  of  successive  generations  of  larvse,  until,  finally,  in  June^ 
the  last  of  them  were  developed  into  perfect  and  sexually 
mature  animals.  The  flies,  then,  as  usual,  after  copulation, 
l&y  %gs,  and  thus  recommence  the  developmental  cycle  Just 
described." 

Professor  Leuckart  has  observed  these  facts  anew  in  the 
larvse  of  a  species  of  dipterous  gall-fly,  and  which  he  believes 
distinct  from  the  Russian  species,  found  under  the  bark  of  a 
half  dead  apple-tree  that  was  attacked  by  fbngi.  The  younjr 
are  developed  within  the  body  of  the  larva-like  parent  from  a 

*K.  E.  Von  Baer,  **  Report  on  a  New  Asexnal  Mode  of  Reproduction  observed 
by  Prolbssor  Wagner  in  Kaftan."  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  pt  vi,  p.  23». 
Also,  Wagner  in  the  Journal  of  the  University  of  Kasan,  1861. 

tOn  the  Asexual  Reproduction  of  Cecidomyia  Larv».  Annals  and  Magaaine 
of  Nataral  History,  March,  1806.  Translated  Arom  Zeitschrlft  f  ttr  WissenschaftUchc 
Zoologie,  Bd.  xiv. 
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"germ-ball"  essentially  agiceing  with  the  ovary,  and  the  asex- 
ual larvaB  begin  life  as  egg-like  bodies  developed  from  this 
germ-ball,  just  as  eggs  are  developed  in  the  little  tubes  of 
which  the  ovary  is  an  aggregation.  Hence  these  worms  (/ad 
out  from  the  germ-stock,  just  as  we  ha^'e  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Aphides.  Leuckaii;  and  Wagner  farther  agi*ee,  that  "  the 
so-called  chorion  never  being  formed  in  either  of  them,  the 
vitellus  [yelk]  remains  without  that  envelope  which  has  so  re- 
markable and  peculiar  a  development  in  the  true  egg  of  in- 
sects." ....  "The  processes  of  embryo-formation  agree  in 
all  essential  points  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  devel- 
opment in  a  fecundated  egg,  exactly'  as  has  been  proved  (by 
Huxley)  to  be  the  case  in  the  Ajihides"  ....  "The  only 
difference  consists  in  the  germ-chambers  of  the  Cecidomyide 
larva3  separating  ftom  the  germ-stock,  and  moving  about  freely 
in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  Aphides  they  remain 
permanently  attached,  and  constitute  an  apparatus  which,  in 
its  form  and  arrangement,  reproduces  the  conditions  of  the 
female  organs." 

Another  case  of  psedogenesis,  which  unites  that  of  Miastor 
with  the  parthenogenesis  of  the  Coccidca^  has  been  discovered 
by  Grimm  who  found,  in  the  spring  of  18G9,  the  pupa  of  a 
species  of  Chironomus  laying  eggs.  But  in  the  autumn  other 
pnpse  become  flies  without  laying  eggs,  while  the  fly  itself  de- 
posits a  larger  number  of  eggs  than  the  spring  pupa.  Grimm 
also  found  that  on  removing  from  the  perfectly  developed  in- 
sect, before  it  has  left  the  pupa-case,  the  eggs  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  fertilized,  and  preserving  them  in  water, 
the  development  of  the  larva  took  place  in  them  also,  but 
lasted  a  little  longer  (about  six  days).  Previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  primitive  band,  the  germ  develops  as  in  the  Coc^ 
cidtx  ;  afterwards  it  resembles  that  of  other  Diptera  (SimH- 
Hum  and  Chironomidce ). 

Dimoi-phisfin  is  intimately  connected  with  agamic  reproduc- 
tion. Thus  the  asexual  Aphis,  and  the  perfect  female,  may  be 
called  dimoi-phic  forms.  Or  the  perfect  female  may  assume 
two  fonns,  so  much  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  two  distinct  spe- 
cies. Thus  Cynfpa  qxiercuS'Spoiigifica  occurs  in  male  and  female 
broods  in  the  spring,  while  the  fall  brood  of  females  were 
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described  as  a  separate  species,  C  aciculata.  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh 
considers  the  two  sets  of  females  as  dimorphic  forms,  and  he 
thinks  that  C  aciculata  lays  eggs  which  produce  C  quercus- 
spongifica. 

Huber  supposes  there  are  two  sizes  of  the  three  forms  (/.  e» 
male,  female,  and  worker)  of  Boinbus^  one  set  being  a  little 
larger  than  the  other. 

Alfred  Wallace  has  discovered  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
«emales  of  Pajnlio  Meinnon  of  the  East  Indies ;  one  is  normal, 
having  its  wings  tailed  and  resembles  a  closely  allied  species, 
Papilio  Coon^  which  is  not  dimorphous,  while  the  other  is  tail- 
less, resembling  its  tailless  male.  Papilio  Pavimon  has  three 
sorts  of  females,  and  is  hence  ^^trimorphic."  One  of  its  forms 
predominates  in  Sumatra,  and  a  second  in  Java,  while  a  third, 
(described  as  P,  Romulus)  abounds  in  India  and  Ceylon.  -P. 
0rmenu8  is  trimorphic,  as  Mr.  Wallace  obtained  in  the  island 
of  Waig^ion,  "a  third  female  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the 
others,  and  in  some  degree  intermediate  between  the  ordinaiy 
male  and  female."  Much  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  North 
American  P.  Tiimfis.  Papilio  Glaucus  is  now  known  to  be  a 
dimorphic  form  of  the  former  butterfly,  both  having,  according 
to  Mr.  Uhler,  been  bred  from  the  same  batch  of  eggs.  Mr 
W.  H.  Edwards  has  found  that  Papilio  Ajax  is  polymorphous, 
the  same  batch  of  eggs  giving  rise  to  P,  Ajax^  and  varieties 
Wcdshii^  TelamonideSy  and  Marcellus,  The  male  sex  also  pre- 
sents dimorphic  forms.  Mr.  Pascoe  states  that  there  are  di- 
morphic forms  of  Anthribidce;  that  they  occur  in  the  males 
of  Steiiocerus  and  Micoceros.  Six  species  of  Dytisais  have  two 
female  forms,  the  most  common  having  the  elytra  deeply  sul- 
cate,  while  in  the  rarer  forms  the  elytra  are  smooth  as  in  the 
male. 

There  is  a  tendency,  we  would  obsen'e,  in  the  more  abnor- 
mal of  the  two  sexual  forms,  to  revert  to  a  lower  t3'pe.  Thus 
the  agamic  Aphis  is  more  generally  wingless,  and  the  tailless 
female  butterfly  mimics  the  members  of  a  lower  genus,  Pieris. 
The  final  cause  of  Dimoq)hism,  like  that  of  agamic  reproduc- 
tion, is  the  continuance  of  the  species,  and  is,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

Mimetic  forms.    Many  insects  often  resemble,  in  a  remark- 
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able  manner,  those  of  other  groups.  They  are  called  mimetic 
forms.  Insects  are  related  to  each  other  by  analogy  and  affin- 
ity. Thus  the  truly  tailless  species  of  FapUio,  L  e.  those  where 
the  tail  is  absent  in  both  sexes,  are  related  by  affinity  to  Pie- 
riSy  which  has  rounded  hind  wings.  They  also  stand  next  to 
Pieria  in  the  system  of  Nature.  But  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  mimetic  forms,  which  borrow  the  features  of  groups  far 
above  them  in  the  natural  system.  Thus  the  Se»ia  resembles  a 
Bee,  Bomhyliu8  and  Laphria  resemble  Bombua;  the  Syrphus 
flies  are  easily  mistaken  for  Wasps.  So  in  the  second  series 
of  suborders  of  Insects,  Forficvla  resembles  the  Stapliylinus ; 
Termes  resembles  the  true  Ant ;  Paocua^  the  Aphis;  AaccUaph^ia 
resembles  Papilio ;  Mantiapa  recalls  the  Orthopterous  Mantis^  and 
Panoipa  reminds  us  of  the  Tipuloe  {Bittacus  being  strikingly 
analogous  to  the  Dipterous  BUtacomorpha).  Thus  these  lower, 
more  variable  groups  of  insects  strive,  as  it  were,  to  connect 
themselves  by  certain  analogous,  mimetic  forms,  with  the  more 
stable  and  higher  groups. 

Comprehenaive  typea  are  mimetic  forms  which  combine  thd 
characters  of  other  and  generally  higher  groups.  Thus  each 
Neuropterous  family  contains  mimetic  forms  which  ally  them 
strongly  with  some  one  of  tlie  six  other  suborders  of  insects. 
The  early  fossil  insects  are  remarkable  for  combining  the  char* 
acters  of  groups  which  appear  ages  after.  The  most  remark- 
able comprehensive  type  is  a  Carboniferous  insect,  the  Etigereon 
Boeckingi  mentioned  fai'ther  on. 

Hybridity.  Hybrids  are  sometimes  produced  between  differ- 
ent species,  but  though  it  is  known  that  different  genera  unite 
sexually,  we  know  of  very  few  authentic  instances  of  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrids  therefrom.  One  is  related  by  Mr.  Midford, 
who  exhibited  at  the  March  4th  (1861)  meeting  of  the  London 
Entomological  Society,  hybrids  produced  from  a  male  Phigor 
lia  piloaaria^  and  a  female  Nyasia  hiapidaria.  "The  males 
resemble  N,  hispidaria,  but  in  color  have  the  lighter  and 
greener  tint  and  transparency  of  wing  of  P.  pUoaaria" 

The  Development  of  InvSects.  Immediately  after  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  egg^  the  first  act  in  the  organization  of  the 
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flitnre  embryo  ib  the  formation  of  the  genninal  layer,  or  blas- 
toderm (from  the  Greek,  meaning  primitive  skin).  This  layer 
is  formed  at  the  surface  out  of  a  surface-layer  of  larger,  often 
nncleolated,  cells  which  nearly  encompass  the  yolk-mass.  At 
one  point  there  is  a  brealc  in  this  cellular  layer,  and  the  yolk 
(granules  reach  to  the  surface,  ao  that  it  appears  darker  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  egg.  This  cellular  layer  is  soon  resolved 
into  the  blastoderm,  or  germinal  layer,  n-hich  thickens  and 
narrows,  forming  a  longitudinal  band.  This  is  the  tirst  stage 
of  the  embryo,  which  lies  as  a  thin  layer  of  cells  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  yolk.  Both  ends  of  the  body  are  alike,  and  we 
shall  afterwards  see  that  its  back  lies  next  to  the  centre  of  the 
egg,  its  fliture  ventral  side  looking  outwards.  The  embryo  is 
thus  bent  on  itself  backwards. 

In  the  next  stage  the  blastoderm  divides  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  segments,  or  Joints,  which  appear  as  indentations  in  the 
body  of  the  embryo.  The  head  can  now  be  distinguished  from 
the  posterior  end  chiefly  by  its  lai^er  size,  and  both  it  and  the 
tail  are  folded  back  upon  the  body  of  the  embryo,  the  bead 
especially  being  sunk  backwards  down  into  the  yolk-mass. 

In  a  succeeding  stage,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  embryo  of 
Diplax,  a  Dragon-fly  (Fig.  57),  the  head  is  partially  sketched 


Fig.  68. 

out,  with  the  rudiments  of  the  limbs  and  mouth-parts ;  and  the 
stemites,  or  ventral  walls,  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  two  basal 
rings  of  the  bead  appear.  The  anterior  part  of  the  head,  in- 
cluding the  so-called  "procephalic  lobes"  overhangs  and  con- 
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ceals  the  base  of  the  antennse.  It  is  probable  that  more 
careful  observation  would  have  shown  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
folded  back  upon  the  dorsal  region,  as  usual  at  this  period  in 
the  embryos  of  those  insects  whose  embryology  has  been 
studied. 

The  antennae,  mandibles,  and  maxillie  form  a  gronp  by  them- 
selves, while  the  second  maxilloe  (or  labium)  are  very  much 
larger  and  turned  backwards,  being  temporarily  grouped  with 
the  legs. 

There  are  traces  only  of  the  two  basal  sterna  of  the  abdo- 
men. This  indicates  that  the  basal  abdominal  segments  grow 
in  succession  from  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  the  middle  ones 
appearing  last.  The  post-abdomen  (Fig.  59  a)  has  probably 
been  developed  synchronous  with  the  procephalic  lobes,  as  it  is 
in  all  insect  and  ci*ustacean  embryos  yet  observed.  As  staled 
by  Zaddach,  these  two  lobes  in  their  development  are  exact 
equivalents;  antero- posterior  symmetry  is  very  cleai*ly  de- 
marked,  the  two  ends  of  the  body  at  first  looking  alike.  But 
in  this  stage,  after  the  two  ends  of  the  body  have  been  evolved 
from  the  primitive  cell-hiyer,  development  in  the  post^abdomi- 
nal  region  is  retarded,  that  of  the  head  progressing  with  much 
greater  rapidity. 

In  the  next  stage  (not  figured)  the  yolk  is  completely  walled 
in,  though  no  traces  of  segments  appear  on  the  back  or  side  of 
the  embryo.  The  revolution  of  I  lie  embryo  has  taken  place ; 
the  post-abdomen  being  curved  beneath  the  body,  and  the  back 
presenting  outwards. 

The  nidiments  of  the  eyes  appear  as  a  darker,  rounded  mass 
of  cells  indistinctly  seen  through  the  yolk-granules,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  antennce.  They  consist  of  a  few  epithe- 
lial cells  of  irregular  form,  the  central  one  being  the  largest. 

The  second  maxillae  are  a  little  over  twice  the  length  of  the 
firat  maxillae  and  are  grouped  with  the  legs,  being  curved  back- 
wards. They  are,  however,  now  one-thiixl  shorter  than  the  an- 
terior legs.     The  second  maxillary  sternum  is  still  visible. 

The  tip  of  the  abdomen  (or  post-abdomen)  consists  of  four 
segments,  the  terminal  one  being  much  the  larger,  and  ob- 
scurely divided  into  two  obtuse  lobes. 

The  abdominal  stemites  are  now  well  marked,  and  the  ner- 
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vons  cord  is  represented  by  eight  or  nine  lai^e  oblong-square 
seen  sideways)  ganglin,  whicti  lie  (contiguous  to  eaeli  otlier. 
Tlie  fomintion  of  the  eyea,  tl»e  poat-aUlomen,  the  stemitcs, 
and  median  portion  of  the  nervous  cord  seems  nearly  synchro- 
nous with  the  closing  up  of  the  duraiil  walls  of  the  botly,  tliuiigh 
the  division  of  the  tegument  into  segments  has  not  apparently 
taken  place  over  tlie  yolk-mass. 

The  siic'ceeding  stage  (Fig,  50)  is  signalized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rudiments  of  the  intestine,      ,  sa  » 
while  the  second  maxillie  are  directed 
more  anteriorly. 

In  form  the  body  is  ovate-cjdin- 
drical,  and  there  is  a  deep  constric- 
tion separating  the  post-abdomen 
fh)m  the  anterior  port  of  the  abdo- 
men. A  T  (         e       4      1c 

The  terminal   (eleventh)   ring  is  ^^-  *"- 

immensely  disproportionetl  to  its  size  in  the  embryo  just  pi-e- 
vious  to  hatching  (see Fig.  61,  where  it  forms  a  tiiangiUar  piece 
-   -      -  situated  between  its  aiipendi^es, 

the  anal  stylets).  At  a  later 
period  of  tills  stage  two  more  ab- 
dominal segments  have  been  added, 
one  to  the  end  of  the  main  botly 
of  the  abdomen,  and  auotlicr  to 
the  post-abdomen.  They  have 
been  apparently  htterpolated  at  the 
junction  of  the  post-abdomen  to 
f*-  *"■  the  abdomen  proper.     Should  this 

observation  be  proved  to  be  correct,  it  may  then  be  conaidcre<l 
as  a  rule  that,  after  reactiing  a  certain  number  of  segments,  all 
additional  ones  are  inteii>olated  between  the  main  body  of  the 
abdomen  and  its  terminal  segment  or  segments.  This  is  the 
law  of  increa'^e  in  the  number  of  segments  in  Worms,  and  in 
Myriopods  (IhIuh,  according  to  Newport's  obsen'ations),  in 
Arat^hnida  (Clapar^de),  and  Cinistacea  (Rathke). 
The  next  stage  (Fig.  60),  is  characterized  by  the  differentia- 
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tion  of  tlio  head  into  the  rudimeuts  of  the  antennary  ring,  and 
the  Bupraclj'pcal  piece,  and  clypeus,  together  with  the  appro^ 
imatiou  of  tlic  accoiid  pair  of  maxillie,  wliich,  when  united,  foiin 
tlie  labium,  the  extremitiea  of  which  are  now  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  l>ody. 

The  antennie  now  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  labium,  just 
passing  beyond  the  extremities  of  the  mandibles  and  tnaxillue. 
The  ojsophi^uB  can  also  be  seen  going  fVom  the  mouth-opening 
Hituate<l  Just  beneath  the  labium.  It  curves  around  just  behind 
the  eyes.  There  are  at  this  period  no  appearances  of  inovaljle 
blood-disks  or  of  a  dorsal  vessel. 

The  abdomen  Is  now  pointed  at  the  extremity  and  divided 
into  the  rudiments  of  the  two  anal  stylets,  which  form  large, 
acute  tubercles.     The  yolk-mass  is  also  almost 
■  entirely  inclosed  within  the  body  walls,  form- 
ing an  oval  mass. 
Another  embryo,  observed  July  27th,  had 
J  reached  about  the  same  stage  of  growth.     The 
front  of  the   head,   including  the  antennary 
segment,  is  farther  advanced  than  before.    The 
entire  head  is  divided  into  two  veiy  distinct 
'  regions ;  .i.  e.  one   before    the    mouth-opening 
(the  preoral  region,  including  the  antennart/, 
or   first   segment   of  tlie   head,    corr^'ing    the 
organs  of  vision  ;  namely,  tlio  ocelli  and  com- 
pound eyes,  and  the  organs  of  sense,  or  an- 
tenna) ;    and   the   other    behind    the    mouth 
Fig.  «!■  (^postoral)    consisting   of  the    mandibular,   or 

second  segment,  the^r»(  maxillary,  or  third  segment,  and  the 
second  inaxillary,  or  labial,  being  the  fourth  and  last  segment. 
At  a  later  period  the  embryo  is  quite  ftilly  formed,  and  is 
about  ready  to  leave  the  egg.  The  three  regions  of  the  body 
are  now  distinct.  The  articulations  of  the  tei^m  are  present, 
the  yolk-mass  being  completely  inclosed  by  tlie  tergal  walls. 

Fra,  ei.  The  amhryo  taken  from  the  egg,  Tjut  nearly  romly  to  hatch.  T,  tho 
dolwd  Una  crossca  (he  main  irnfhen.  Roing  throngh  the  j-olk-mnsB,  now  restrlrled 
lo  the  Hioracic  region.  AtX,  the  Irachrie  send  off  numerous  branches  around  an 
enlai'gemont  of  the  tntestino  (colon),  ivhprolhe  lilood  is  aerated;  lietter  seen  in  Kg. 
iQ.    The  abdamea  coasiiM  of  eleven  iiegiiieats,  Uie  \aM  being  a  miouM  (riaDgnlki 


^),  ivhpro  Ihe  blood  is  aerated;  lietter  seen  in  Hg. 
en  iiegiiieats,  tbe  lasl  being  a  miouM  (riaDgnlki 
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The  body  is  so  bent  upon  itoelf  that  the  extremitieB  of  the 
second  maxills  just  overlap  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

The  two  limbB  of  the  Itibium  are  now  placed  aide  by  side, 
with  the  prominent  spiiioua  appendage  on  the  outer  edges  of 
the  tip.     These  spines  are  the  rudiments  of  the  labial  palpi. 

The  general  form  of  the  embryo  at  a  still  later  period  (Fig. 
til),  on  being  taken  (h>m  the  egg  and  straightened  out,  re- 
minds US  strikingly  of 
the  Tliysanura,  and,  in 
these  and  other  re- 
spects, tend  to  prove 
that  the  Podurce  and 
Lepismffi,  and  allied 
genera,  are  embryonic, 
degraded  forms  of  Neu- 
roptera,  and  should 
therefore  be  considered 
as  a  family  of  that  sub- 
order. Seen  laterally, 
the  body  gradually  ta- 
{ters  from  the  large  ^ 
head  to  tlie  pointed  ex- 
tremity. The  body  is 
flattened  from  above  , 
downwards.  At  this 
stage  the  appendages 
are  still  closely  ap- 
presaed  to  the  body. 

Just  before   the  ex- 
clusion of  the  embryo, 
the    legs    and   mouth- 
parts  stand   out  freer  i«'  «■ 
from  the  botly.     The  labium,  especially,  assumes  a  position  at 
nearly  right  angles  to   the    body.     The  ant«nn£E,  mandibles, 
and  maxillfe  have  taken  on  a  more  definite  form,  being  like 

FlO.ei.  TholarrsjinthaWheilBndsifiminlngin  the  water,  b,  Tentrsl  cord  or 
nerrous  ganglia;  D,  dorsal  vesBel,  or  "heart,"  iJlvldcd  Lnla  Ita  cbamborg.  Tlio 
anal  tbIteb  alUieenil  of  the  aliclampn.  which  open  and  ehnt  during  reepiration,  are 
represeatedaa  being  DiicD,  Both  of  the  doiwd  line*  croa»  the  trachea.  K,uut- 
work  of  the  IraubaiB,  aiurausdlng  the  cloaca. 
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Fig.  63. 


that  of  the  yoting  larva,  and  stand  ont  free  fh)m  the  body. 
The  head  is  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  bent  more  upon  the  breast. 

TJie  Larva  (Fig!  62) 
when  hatched  is  about 
dve  hundredths  of  an 
inch  in  length.      The 
head  is  now  free  and 
the  antennffi  stand  out 
free  from  the   front. 
The  thorax  has  greatly 
diminished  in  size, 
while  the  abJomen  has 
become  wider,  and  the 
limbs  very  long;   and 
the  numerous  minute  tubercles,  seen  in  the  preceding  stage, 
have  given  origin  to  hairs.    The  dorsal  vessel  can  now,  for  the 
first  time,  be  seen.   Wlien  in  motion,  the  resemblance 
to  a  spider  is  most  striking.     The  flow  of  blood  to 
tlie  head,  and  the  return  cun'ents  tlirough  the  lacunar 
or  venous  circulation  along  the  side  of  the  body  were 
easily  observed.     The  vessels  were  not  crowded  with 
blood  disks,  the  latter  being  few  in  number,  only  one 
Fig.  64.     or  two  passing  along  at  a  time.     Two  currents,  pass- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  were  observed  in  the  legs. 

Fio.  63.  Side  view  of  the  hend  of  the  larva  of  Diplax  before  the  first  moult,  r. 
dccidunus  tubercles  temiinnting  in  a  slender  style;  their  u$c  is  unknown;  they 
have  not  been  observed  in  the  full-grown  lai*va.  ^,  the  coniiiound  eyea.  1,  the 
tlirec  jointed  antenna?,  the  tenninnl  Joint  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the  two 
banal  ones.  2,  the  mandibles,  and  also  enlarged,  showing  the  cutting  edge  divided 
into  four  teeth.  3,  maxilla!  divided  into  two  lobes :  </,  the  outer  and  anterior  lobe, 
2-j()inted,  the  basal  joint  teimiinating  in  two  setxe;  and  <i,  the  inner  lobe  concealed 
from  view.  In  its  natural  position,  by  the  outer  lobe,  d.  4,  the  base  or  pctiicel  of 
the  second  maxillae,  or  labium,  the  expanded  terminal  poition  being  drawn  sepa- 
rately ;  d  and  a,  two  movable  stout  styles  representing,  perhaps,  the  labial  palpi; 
the  lobe  to  which  they  arc  attached  is  multidentiite,  and  ada\>ted  for  seizing 
prey;  on  the  right  side  the  two  styles  are  appre.«}=ed  to  the  lobe,  ar  represents, 
perhaps,  the  ligula;  but  we  have  not  yet  studied  it^  homologies  caref^illy:  this 
part  is  attached  to  a  transversely  linear  piece  soldered  to  the  main  part  of  the 
labium,  j^,  the  Uth  abdominal  ring,  with  its  pair  of  conical  anal  styles.  :;,  the 
last  tarsal  Joint  and  pair  of  long  slender  claws. 

Fio.  04.  The  pupa  of  Diplax,  having  rudimentary  wings,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
min'h  larger,  and  the  logs  much  shorter  than  in  the  recently  hatched  larva;  in* 
ti'oduced  to  be  compared  with  the  young  larva.    Figs.  57-04,  oriyiiud. 
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On  i*eview  it  will  be  seen  how  remarkable  are  the  changes  in 
form  of  the  insect  before  it  is  hatched,  and  that  all  ai-e  the 
result  of  simple  growth.  We  have  seen  that  the  two  ends  of 
the  body  are  first  formed,  and  that  the  under  side  of  the  body 
is  formed  before  the  back ;  that  the  belly  is  at  first  tui*ned  out- 
wards, and  afterwards  the  embryo  reverses  its  position,  the 
back  presenting  outwards.  All  the  appendages  are  at  first 
simple  protrusions  from  the  body-walls,  and  new  segments  ai*e 
interpolated  near  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  These  changes  take 
place  very  rapidly,  within  a  very  few  days,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  and  eaiiier  ones  in  a  few  hours.  We  can  now 
better  understand  that  the  larva  and  pupa  stages  are  the  result 
of  a  similar  mode  of  growth,  though  very  marked  from  being 
in  a  different  medium,  the  insect  having  to  seek  food  and  act 
as  an  independent  being. 

Transformations  of  the  Insect.  We  have  seen  that 
during  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  the  insect  undergoes  remark- 
able changes  of  fonn,  the  result  of  simple  growth.  The  metar 
morphoses  of  the  animal  within  the  egg  are  no  less  niai'ked 
than  those  which  occur  after  it  has  hatched.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  larva  and  pupa  stages  are  not  always  fixed,  defi- 
nite states,  but  only  pauses  in  the  development  of  the  insect, 
concealing  beneath  the  larva  and  pupa  skins  the  most  impor- 
tant changes  of  form. 

The  p7'oces8  of  hatching.  No  other  author  has  so  carefully 
described  the  process  of  hatching  as  Newport,  who  observed 
it  in  the  larva  of  Meloe.  "When  the  embiyo  lan-a  is  ready 
for  its  change,  the  egg-shell  becomes  thinned  and  concave  on 
that  side  which  covers  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  but  is 
much  enlarged,  and  is  more  convex  on  the  dorsal,  especially 
towards  the  head.  The  shell  is  then  burst  longitudinally  along 
the  middle  of  the  thoracic  .segments,  and  the  fissure  is  ex- 
tended forwards  to  the  head,  which  then,  together  with  the 
thoracic  segments,  is  pai-tially  forced  through  the  opening,  but 
is  not  at  once  entirely  withdrawn.  The  antennae,  parts  of  the 
mouth,  and  legs  are  still  inclosed  within  separate  envelopes, 
and  retain  the  larva  in  this  covering  in  the  shell.  Efforts  are 
then  made  to  detach  the  posterior  segments  of  the  body,  which 
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are  gradually  released,  and  with  them  the  antennae,  palpi,  and 
legs,  and  the  larva  removes  itself  entirely  from  the  shell  and 
membranes.  In  this  process  of  evolution  the  young  Meloe 
throws  off  two  distinct  coveiings :  first,  the  shell  with  its  lining 
membrane,  the  analogue  of  the  membrane  in  which,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,*  the  young  Myriopod  is  inclosed,  and  re- 
tained several  days  after  the  bursting  of  the  o\nim,  and  which 
represents  in  the  Aiticulata,  not  the  allantois,  but  apparently 
the  amnion,  of  Vertebrata ;  next,  the  first,  or  foetal  deciduation 
of  the  tegument,  ann logons  probably  to  the  first  change  of  skin 
in  the  Myriopod,  after  it  has  escaped  from  the  amnion,  and 
also  to  the  first  change  which  the  young  Arachnidan  invariably 
undergoes  a  few  days  after  it  has  left  the  eg^^  and  before  it 
can  take  food.  This  tegument,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  analo- 
gous to  the  vemix  caseosa  of  Vertebrata,  thrown  oft*  at  the 
instant  of  birth,  is  left  by  the  young  Meloe  with  the  amnion 
in  the  shell ;  and  its  separation  from  the  body,  at  this  early 
period,  seems  necessary  to  fit  the  insect  for  the  active  life  it 
has  commenced."     (Linn.  Trans,  xx.  p.  306,  etc.) 

The  lai'va  state.  Tlie  larva  (Latin  larva,  a  mask)  was  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  mask  the  form  of  the  perfect 
insect.  The  larvae  of  Butterflies  and  Moths  are  called  cater- 
pillars; those  of  'Beetles,  grubs ;  and  those  of  the  two-winged 
Flies  (Diptera)  maggots;  the  larvae  of  other  groups  have  no 
distinctive  common  names. 

As  soon  as  it  is  hatched  the  larva  feeds  voraciously,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  period  of  rest,  the  pupa  state,  for 
which  stores  of  fat  (the  fatty  bodies)  are  developed  for  the 
supply  of  fat  globules  out  of  which  the  tissues  of  the  new 
body  of  the  pupa  and  imago  are  to  be  formed. 

Most  larvae  moult,  or  cliange  their  skin,  four  or  five  times. 
In  the  inactive  thin-skinned  larvae,  such  as  those  of  Bees. 
Wasps,  and  Gall-flies,  the  moults  are  not  apparent;  as  the 
larva  increases  in  size  it  out-grows  the  old  skin,  which  comes 
off*  in  thin  shreds.  But  in  the  active  larvae,  such  as  cater- 
pillars, grasshoppers,  and  grubs,  from  the  rapid  absorption  of 
vessels  in  the  outer  layer   of  the  skin,  just  before  the  change, 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Pt.  2, 1841,  p.  111. 
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H  becomes  hard  and  dry,  and  too  small  for  the  growing  in- 
sect, and  is  then  east  off  entire. 

A  series  of  bee-larvae  can  be  selected  showing  a  graduation 
in  size  and  form  from  the  egg  and  recently  hatched  larva  up  to 
the  full-gi*own  lar\'a.  In  the  caterpillar  and  other  active  lar\'8e. 
there  are  usually  four  or  five  stages,  each  showing  a  sudden  and 
marked  increase  in  size.  Newport  states  that  the  caterpillar 
of  Sphinx  Ugustri  moults  six  times,  and  at  the  last  moult  be- 
comes a  third  larger  than  at  any  earlier  period ;  the  larva  of 
Arctia  caja  moults  firom  five  to  ten  times. 

A  few  days  before  the  assumption  of  the  pupa  state,  the 
larva  becomes  restless,  stops  eating,  and  deserts  its  food,  and 
usually  spins  a  silken  cocoon,  or  makes  one  of  earth,  or  chips, 
if  a  borer,  and  there  prepares  for  the  change  to  the  pupa  state. 

During  this  semipupa  period  (lasting,  in  many  insects,  only 
for  a  day  or  several  days,  but  in  some  Saw-flies  through  the 
winter)  the  skin  of  the  pupa  grows  beneath  that  of  the  quies- 
cent larva.  While  the  worm-like  larva  exhibits  no  trire- 
gional  distinctions,  the  muscles  of  the  growing  pupa  contract 
and  enlarge  in  certain  parts  so  as  to  modify  the  larva  form, 
until  it  gradually  assumes  the  triregional  form  of  the  adult 
insect,  with  the  differentiation  of  the  body  into  a  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen. 

In  a  series  of  careful  studies,  abundantly  illustrated  with 
excellent  plates,  Weismann  has  recently  shown  that  Swammcr- 
dam's  idea  that  the  pupa  and  imago  skins  were  in  reality 
already  concealed  under  that  of  the  larva  is  partially  founded 
in  truth.  Swammerdam  states,  "I  can  point  out  in  the  larva 
all  the  limbs  of  the  future  nymph,  or  Culex^  concealed  beneath 
the  skin,"  and  he  also  observed  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lar\'(e 
of  bees  just  before  pupating,  the  antennae,  mouth-parts,  wings, 
and  limbs  of  the  adult.     (Weismann.) 

During  its  transformations  the  pupa  skin  is  developed  fVom 
the  hypodermis^  or  inner  layer  of  skin.  This  peals  off,  as  it 
were,  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  old  larva  skin,  which  soon 
dries  and  hardens,  and  is  thrown  off.  Meanwhile  the  muscles 
of  the  body  contract  and  change  in  form,  thus  causing  the  origi- 
nal segments  of  the  larva  to  infold  and  contract  at  certain  parts, 
graduall}'  producing  the  pupa  form.     If,  during  this  period,  the 
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insect  be  examined  at  intervals,  a  series  of  slight  changes  of 
form  may  be  seen,  from  the  lai'va  to  the  imago  state.  In  some 
cases  each  change  is  accompanied  by  a  moult,  as  in  the  ^'ac- 
tive" Ephemera,  where  Lubbock  counted  twenty  one  moults. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  body  of 
the  larva  is  transformed  into  that  of  the  imago ;  ring  answer- 
ing to  nng,  and  limb  to  limb  in  both,  the  head  of  tlie  one 
is  homologous  with  that  of  the  other,  and  the  appendages  of 
the  larva  are  homologous  with  the  appendages  of  the  imago. 

Weismann  has  sliown  that  in  the  lan-aof  the  Meat-fly,  J/tcsca 
vomitm^ia^  the  thorax  and  head  of  tlie  imago  are  developed 
from  what  he  calls  '^maginal  disks."  These  disks  are  minute 
isolated  portions  of  the  hypodermis,  which  are  foiined  in  the 
embryo,  before  it  leaves  the  egg^  and  are  held  in  place  within 
the  body-cavity  of  the  lai'va  by  being  attached  eitlier  to  nen^Ck, 
or  ti'acheae,  or  both.  After  the  outer  layer  of  the  larva  skiu 
dries  and  hardens,  and  forms  the  cask-shaped  j}vj)arh(m,  th« 
use  of  which  corresponds  to  the  cocoon  of  moths,  etc.,  thcsf 
imaginal  disks  increase  in  size  so  as  to  form  the  tegument  Oa' 
the  thorax  and  head.  The  abdomen  of  the  Meat-fly,  however, 
is  formed  by  the  direct  conversion  of  the  eight  hinder  segmentu 
of  the  body  of  the  larva,  into  the  corresponding  segments  of 
the  imago. 

Accompanying  this  change  in  the  iiiteguTTient  there  is  u 
destruction  of  all  the  larval  system  ox'  organs ;  this  is  either 
total  or  effected  by  the  gradual  de^fiiction  of  tissues.  Now 
we  see  the  use  of  the  '*  fatty  borty ;"  this  breaks  up,  setting 
free  gi*anular  globules  of  fat,  which,  r.s  we  have  seen  in  the 
embryo,  produces  by  the  multiplication  of  cells  the  new  tissues 
of  the  pupa.  Thus  the  larva-skin  is  cast  aside,  and  also  the 
softer  organs  within,  but  the  formation  of  new  tissues  keeps 
even  pace  with  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  insect  pr^  • 
serves  its  identity  throughout.  The  genital  glands,  however 
arc  indicated  even  in  the  embryo,  and  are  gradually  developea 
throughout  the  growth  of  the  insect,  so  that  this  histolysis,  or 
destruction  of  tissues,  is  not  wholly  complete.  The  quiescent 
pupa-state  of  Musca  is  long-continued,  and  its  vitality  is  latent, 
the  acts  of  respiration  and  circulation  being  almost  suspended. 
(Weismann.) 
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In  the  metamorphosis  of  Corethra^  a  Mosquito-like  Fly,  which 
is  active  both  in  the  lai'va  and  pupa  states,  ^^tlie  segments  of 
the  larva  are  converted  directly  into  the  corresponding  seg- 
ments of  the  body  of  the  imago,  the  appendages  of  the  head 
into  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  head  of  the  imago ;  those 
of  the  thorax  are  produced  after  the  last  moult  of  the  larva 
as  diverticula  of  the  hypodeimis  round  a  nerve  or  trachea, 
from  the  cellular  envelope  of  which  the  formation  of  tissue  in 
the  interior  of  the  appendages  issues.  The  larval  muscles  of 
the  abdominal  segments  are  transferred  unchanged  into  the 
imago;  the  thoracic  muscles  peculiar  to  the  imago,  as  also 
some  additional  abdominal  muscles,  are  developed  in  the  last 
larval  periods  from  indifferent  cellular  cords  which  are  indi- 
cated even  in  the  egg.  The  genital  glands  date  back  to  the 
embryo,  and  are  gradually  developed ;  all  the  other  systems  of 
organs  pass  with  little  or  no  alteration  into  the  imago.  Fatty 
body  none  or  inconsiderable.  Pupa-state  short  and  active." 
(Weismann.) 

As  the  two  types  are  most  clearly  discriminated  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  true  imaginal  disks,  Weismann  suggests 
that  those  insects  which  undergo  a  mai'ked  metamorphosis 
might  be  divided  into  Insecta  discota  (or  Insects  with  imaginal 
disks),  and  those  without,  into  Insecta  adiscota. 

The  metamorphosis  of  Corethra  may  prove  to  be  a  type  of 
that  of  all  insects  which  are  active  in  their  preparatory  stages ; 
and  that  of  Musca  typical  of  all  those  that  are  quiescent  in  the 
pupa-state,  at  least  the  Lepidoptera  and  those  Diptera  which 
have  a  coarctate  ♦  pupa,  together  with  the  Coleoptera  and  those 
Neuroptera  in  which  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  as  Phry- 
ganea^  Hemerohius^  etc. 

The  transformations  of  the  Humble-bee  are  easily  observed 
by  taking  a  nest  after  the  first  brood  have  matured,  when  we 
shall  find  individuals  in  all  stages  of  development  from  the 
larva  to  the  imago  state.  The  figures  below  show  four  stages, 
but  in  reality  there  is  every  gradation  between  these  stages. 

*  The  laxTK  of  some  of  the  higher  Biptera  spin  a  slight  cocoon ,  while  the  tmo 
flies,  such  as  the  Muscidae  and  SyrphidaB,  etc.,  change  to  pnpas  within  the  larva 
skin  which  contracts  into  a  cylindrical  "puparium^*  corresponding  in  use  to  tha 
cocoon;  such  pupn  are  called  "coarctate.'' 

5 
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Fig.  G4  shows  what  we  may  call  the  semipiipa,  concealed  by 
the  oltl  larval  skin.  There  are  ten  pairs  of  stigmata,  two 
thoracic  and  eight  abdominal.  Tlie  head  of  the  semi-pupa 
lies  under  the  head  (u)  and  prothoracic  ring  (b).  The  basal 
ring  of  the  itbdomen  (c),  or  fourth  ring  trom  the  head,  is  un- 
changed in  form.     This   figure  also  will   suffice  to  represent 
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the  larra,  though  a  little  i 
its  natural  form. 

In  another  stage  (Fig.  65)  of  the  semi-pupa,  tlie  lai-val  skin 
is  entirety  sloughed  off,  the  two  pairs  of  wiug-pada  lying  paral- 
lel, and  very  e<|ual  in  size,  like  tlie  wings  of  Ncnroptera.  The 
thoracO' abdominal  ring,  or  pi-oi>oileum  (c),  is  distinguished  by 
its  oblong  spiracle  (n),  essentially  differing  from  tliose  on 
the  abdomen.     At  this  iwint  the  body  contracts,  but  the  bead 
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and  thorax  together  are  yet,  as  still  more  in  the  previous 
stage,  much  smaller  than  in  the  pupa,  and  there  is  still  a  con- 
tinuous curve  from  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  to  the  head,  (y, 
antenna ;  A,  lingua,  maxillae,  and  palpi ;  t,  fore-legs ;  y,  mid- 
dle legs;  A:,  meso-scutum;  2,  meso-scutellum ;  n,  spiracle  of 
the  propodeum.) 

In  a  succee<Ung  stage  (Fig.  66)  of  the  semi-pupa,  the  head 
and  thorax  together  nearly  equal  in  size  the  abdomen,  and  the 
propodeum  (c)  has  become  entirely  transferred  to  the  thorax. 
The  head  has  become  greatly  enlarged  ;  the  rings  are  very  un- 
equal, the  hinder  pair  are  much  smaller,  and  overlaid  by  the 
anterior  pair ;  the  three  terminal  pair  of  abdominal  rings,  so 
large  in  Fig.  65,  have  been  absorbed,  and  partially  inclosed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  there  has  been  a  farther  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  ring  into  the  stemite  (d),  pleurite  (e),  and 
tei^te  (/).  (a,  eye;  A,  lingua;  o,  ovipositor,  two  outer 
rhabdites  exposed  to  view.)  The  abdominal  spiracles  in  Figs. 
65  and  66,  are  represented  by  a  row  of  dots.  In  the  pupa 
they  are  concealed  by  the  tergites,  which  overlap  the  stemites. 

Fig.  67  represents  the  pupa  state,  where  the  body  has  become 
much  shorter,  and  the  appendages  of  the  head  and  thorax  greatly 
differentiated  ;  the  external  genital  organs  are  wholly  retracted 
within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  head  is  freer  from  the 
body,  and  the  whole  bulk  of  the  head  and  thorax  together,  in- 
cluding the  appendages,  greater  than  that  of  the  abdomen. 
These  changes  of  form,  assumed  by  the  insect  in  its  passage 
from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  state,  are  nearly  as  sticking  as 
the  so-called  "hypermetamorphosis"  of  Meloe  and  SUaris 
described  by  Newport  and  Fabre.  (I,  mesoscutellum ;  p,  cly- 
peus ;  9,  maxillse  with  the  palpi ;  r,  lingua.) 

We  have  also  observed  similar  changes  in  the  semi-pupa  of  a 
Tineid  larva,  which  we  found  in  the  mud-cells  of  Odynerm 
albophaleratua.  There  were  over  a  dozen  specimens  in  different 
stages  of  growth  from  the  lar\'a  to  the  pupa,  which  were  but 
partially  paralyzed  by  the  well-directed  sting  of  the  intelligent 
wasp,  so  that  some  continued  to  transform  into  perfect  pupae. 

The  following  changes  were  noticed :  the  larva  straightened 
out,  and  became  a  little  shorter,  the  prothoracic  ring  remaining 
the  same ;  the  head  of  the  pupa  being  beneath  it ;  the  meso- 
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thoracic  ring  enlarged,  swelling  and  rounding  above  and  on  the 
sides,  and  with  this  increase  in  size  drawing  the  meta-thorax 
forwards.  The  first  visible  portion  of  the  pupa  beneath  is  the 
mesothorax.  The  thoracic  legs  of  the  larva  are  now  con- 
stricted at  their  base,  and  have  become  useless. 

In  the  next  stage,  the  most  important  change  noticed  is  in 
the  metathorax,  which  now  becomes  broadly  heart-shaped.  In 
a  succeeding  stage,  the  whole  thorax  bulges  out,  and  is  much 
larger  and  clearly  distinguished  from  the  head  and  abdomen. 
The  prothorax  of  the  larva  disappears,  and  that  of  the  pupa 
takes  its  place.  The  occiput  of  the  pupa,  just  before  the  lai-va- 
skin  is  thrown  off,  can  be  distinctly  seen  under  the  larval  occi- 
[)ut,  pushing  aside  each  half  of  the  latter. 

In  the  last  stage  of  Bombus  just  before  the  imago  leaves  its 
cell,  the  body  and  limbs  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  pellicle. 
This  pellicle  also  envelops  the  moth,  just  before  it  leaves  the 
pupal  state,  and  is  cast  off  when  it  moults  the  pupa-skin.  This 
is  probably  identical  with  the  skin  cast  by  the  active  subimago 
of  Ephemera^  soon  after  it  has  taken  its  flight.  Westwood  also 
considers  this  subimago  skin  identical  with  that  covering  the 
bodies  of  coarctate  Diptera,  as  in  Eristalis. 

Newport  states,  that  when  the  imago  of  Sj)hinx  is  about  to 
cast  off  the  pupa-skin  the  abdominal  segments  are  elongated 
beyond  their  original  extent,  this  being  the  first  part  of  the 
insect  that  is  entirely  freed  from  its  attachment  within  the 
pupa-case.  After  this  the  thorax  slits  down,  and  the  body  is 
drawn  out  of  the  rejit.  In  the  Butterfly  the  wings  mature  in  a 
few  moments,  but  those  of  Sphinx  being  thicker,  require  two 
or  three  hours. 

Ne^vport  (Philosophical  Transactions,  London,  1832  and 
1834)  has  detailed  with  great  minuteness  the  internal  changes 
of  Sphinx  Ugustri  while  transforming.  The  most  marked 
changes  are  in  the  nervous  and  digestive  systems. 

Several  anomalous  modes  of  metamorphosis  have  been  ob- 
served, one  in  Diptera  and  the  other  in  Sitaris  and  Meloe,  The 
development  of  the  latter  insect  will  be  noticed  beyond. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  described  the  singular  metamorphosis 
of  Lonchoptera^  which  he  considers  to  be  allied  to  Sargus^ 
though  the  adult  stages  differ  gi'eatly.     The  larvae  are  oblong 
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ovate,  flattened,  with  four  long  sets^  in  front  and  two  behind, 
with  the  sides  of  the  body  emarginate  and  spinulated.  They 
were  found  under  logs.  ''When  the  larva  is  full  grown,  it  de- 
taches itself  ffom  the  skin,  which  retains  its  form,  and  within 
which  the  insect  changes  into  a  white  opaque  fleshy  grub  con- 
sisting apparently  of  thirteen  segments  which  gradually  dimin- 
ish in  size  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  are  no  limb-cases. 
According  to  analogy  the  pupa  should  be  '  incomplete ; '  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  legs  and  wings  make  their  appear- 
ance at  a  later  stage.  If  this  be  so  the  perfect  form  is  only 
attained  after  passing  through  three  well-mai'ked  stages.  I  re- 
gret, however,  that  the  specimens  at  my  disposal  did  not  enable 
me  to  decide  this  point."  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  Third 
Ser.  i,  1862.) 

Haliday  states  that  Thrips  goes  through  a  pi^opvpa  and  pupa 
stage.  There  are  five  well-defined  stages  in  the  Homopterous 
Typhlocyha^  and  more  than  three  in  Ajjhis.  Yersin  has  noticed 
several  stages  in  the  development  of  Gryllus  campestris^  and 
the  genus  Psocus  has  four  such  stages. 

The  duration  of  the  diflerent  stages  varies  with  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  Cold  and  damp  weather  retards  the  process  of 
transformation.  Eeaumur  kept  the  pupa  of  a  Butterfly  two 
years  in  an  ice-house  before,  on  being  removed  to  a  warm  place, 
it  changed  to  a  butterfly.  Chrysalids  survive  gi*eat  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold  ;  they  may  be  frozen  stiff  on  ice,  and 
then,  on  being  gradually  exposed  to  the  heat,  thaw  out  and 
finish  their  transformations. 

Retrograde  Development.  There  are  certain  degradational 
forms  among  the  lowest  members  of  each  group  of  Insects 
which  imitate  the  group  beneath  them.  The  Tardigrades  (which 
are  considered  by  some  authors  to  be  allied  to  the  Mites)  are 
mimicked  by  the  low  parasitic  worm-like  Demodex  folUculoritm  ; 
the  low  Neuroptera,  such  as  Lepisma^  imitate  the  Myriopoda ; 
and  the  wingless  Lice  remind  us  of  the  larvse  of  the  Neuropter- 
i  ous  Hemerobius. 

Among  the  Coleoptera,  the  history  of  Stylops  affords  a  strik- 
ing example.  The  active  six-footed  larva  is  transformed  into 
the  strange  bag-like  female  which  takes  on  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
drical sac,  the  head  and  thorax  being  consolidated  into  a 
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minute  flattened   portion.     The  process  of  degradation  here 
seems  carried  out  to  its  farthest  limit. 

Thus  the  degraded  forms  of  the  lower  series  of  Hexapods 
take  on  a  Myriopod  aspect.  In  the  more  highly  cephalized 
Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Hymenoptera  the  degraded  forms 
are  modelled  on  a  higher  articulate  type.  The  idea  of  a  divis- 
ion into  three  regions  is  involved.  Thus  the  wingless  forms 
of  Flies,  such  as  the  Bird-louse,  Nirmus;  the  Bat-tick,  Nycte- 
ribia;  the  Bee-louse,  Braula;  and  Chionea  resemble  strikingly 
the  biregional  Arachnids. 

In  the  wingless  female  of  Orgyia  and  the  Canker-worm  moth, 
the  head  is  free,  but  the  thorax  is  merged  into  the  abdomen. 
The  resemblance  to  the  lower  insects  is  less  striking.  The 
worker  ants  and  wingless  Ichneumons,  Pezomachus,  still  more 
strictly  adhere  to  the  type  of  their  suborder,  and  in  them  the 
triregional  form  of  the  body  persists.  Among  the  first  of  the 
examples  here  cited  we  have  seen  the  workings  of  a  law,  by 
which  most  degraded  forms  of  insects  (and  this  law  is  exerted 
with  greater  force  in  Crustacea)  tend  to  revert  to  the  worm-like, 
or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  archetyj^al,  form  of  all  Articulata. 

We  have  seen  that  many  winged  foims  mimic  the  groups 
above  them,  whereas  the  wingless  degraded  species  revert  to  a 
worm-like  form.  In  either  case,  the  progress  is  towards  a 
higher  or  a  lower  form.  The  latter  is  the  more  exceptional,  as 
the  evolution  and  growth  of  all  animals  is  upwards  towai'ds  a 
more  specialized,  diiferentiated  form. 

The  Imago.  After  completing  its  ti'ansformations  the  adult 
insect  immediately  seeks  to  provide  for  the  propagation  and 
continuance  of  the  species.  The  sexes  meet,  and,  soon  after, 
the  male,  now  no  longer  of  use  in  the  insect  economy,  perishes. 
The  female  hastens  to  lay  her  eggs  either  in,  upon,  or  neai* 
what  is  to  be  the  food  of  the  3'oung,  and  then  dies.  This 
period  generally  occurs  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  during 
the  winter  the  species  is  mostly  represented  by  the  egg  alone. 
Rarely  does  the  adult  insect  hibernate,  but  in  many  species 
the  pupa  hiberaates  to  disclose  the  adult  in  early  summer. 
The  larva  seldom,  as  such,  lives  through  the  winter. 

Reaumur  kept  a  virgin  butterfly  for  two  years  in  his  hot- 
house.    From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  duration  of  the  life  I 
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of  an  insect  may  be  in  this  way  greatly  prolonged.  Most  in- 
sects live  one  year.  Hatching  from  the  egg  in  early  summer, 
they  pass  through  the  larva  state,  and  in  the  autumn  become 
pupae,  to  appear  as  imagos  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  the 
succeeding  summer.  Many  Lepidoptera  are  double-brooded,  and 
some  have  even  three  broods,  while  the  parasitic  insects  such  as 
Lice  and  Fleas,  and  many  Flies,  keep  up  a  constant  succession 
of  broods.  Warmth,  Mr.  R.  C.  R.  Jordan  remarks  in  the  Ento- 
mologists' Monthly  Magazine,  has  much  to  do  with  rapidity 
of  development,  as  insects  may  be  forced  artificially  into  hav- 
ing a  second  brood  during  the  same  season.  Some  Coleoptera, 
such  as  the  Lamellicorns,  are  supposed  to  live  three  years  in 
the  larva  state,  the  whole  time  of  life  being  four  years.  The 
Cockchafer  (Melolontha)  of  Europe  is  three  years  in  arriving 
at  the  perfect  state,  and  the  habits  of  the  Goldsmith  Beetle 
(Cotalpa  lanigera)^  according  to  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood 
(American  Naturalist,  vol.  2,  p.  186),  and  of  the  June  Beetle, 
and  allied  genera,  are  probably  the  same. 

Geographical  Distribution.  The  insect-fauna  of  a  coun- 
try comprises  all  the  insects  found  within  its  limits.  The 
Polar,  Temperate,  and  Tropical  zones  each  have  their  distinct 
insect-fauna,  and  each  continent  is  inhabited  by  a  distinct 
assemblage  of  insects.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  the  insect- 
fauna  of  the  east  coast  of  America  resembles,  or  has  many  an- 
alogues in,  that  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  west  coast 
of  one  repeats  the  characteristics  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
other.  Thus  some  California  insects  are  either  the  same  spe- 
cies or  analogues  {i,e.  representative  species)  of  European 
ones,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  affords  forms  of  which  the  ana- 
logues are  found  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in  India.  This  is  corre- 
lated with  the  climatic  features  which  are  repeated  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  two  hemispheres. 

The  limits  of  these  faunae  are  determined  by  temperature  and 
natural  boundaries,  i.  e.  the  ocean  and  mountain  ranges.  Thus 
the  insect-fauna  of  the  polar  regions  is  much  the  same  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America ;  certain  widely  spread  polar 
species  being  common  to  all  three  of  these  continents. 

When  we  ascend  high  mountains  situated  in  the  temperate 
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zone,  whose  summits  nearly  reach  the  snow-line,  we  find  a 
few  insects  which  are  the  same  or  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
polar  regions ;  such  an  assemblage  is  called  an  Alpine  fauna. 

The  insect-fauna  of  each  great  continent  may  be  divided  into 
an  Arctic,  or  polar,  a  Temperate,  and  a  Tropical  fauna,  and  an 
Alpine  fauna  if  there  are  mountains  in  the  warm  latitudes  which 
reach  near  the  snow-line.  Mountain  barriers,  inland  seas,  des- 
eits,  and  peculiarities  in  the  flora  (or  collection  of  plants 
peculiar  to  a  certain  district),  are  boundaries  of  secondary 
importance  in  limiting  the  distribution  of  species. 

On  the  other  hand  insects  are  diffused  by  winds,  rivers, 
oceanic  currents,  and  the  agency  of  man.  By  the  latter  im- 
portant means  certain  insects  become  cosmopolitan.  Certain 
injurious  insects  become  suddenly  abundant  in  newly  cultivated 
tracts.  The  balance  of  nature  seems  to  be  disturbed,  and 
insects  multiplying  rapidly  in  newly  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  become  terrible  pests.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  decrease  in  numbers  and  moderate  their 
attacks. 

Insect-faunae  are  not  limited  by  arbitrary  boundaries,  but 
fade  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations  corresponding  in 
a  general  way  to  the  changes  of  the  temperature  of  difierent 
portions  of  the  district  they  inhabit. 

The  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  insects,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  but  given  the  rudiments,  may  be  studied 
to  great  advantage  in  North  America.  The  Arctic  insect-fauna 
comprises  Greenland,  the  arctic  American  Archipelago,  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  continent  beyond  the  limit  of  trees.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  insects  found  in  this  region  occur  in 
arctic  Europe  and  ai'ctic  Asia,  and  are  hence  called  circum- 
polar,  while  other  species  are  indigenous  to  each  country. 
Again,  the  arctic  fauna  of  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay  differs 
from  that  of  the  arctic  portions  of  the  region  about  Behring's 
Straits,  certain  species  characterizing  one  side  of  the  continent 
being  replaced  by  representative  species  which  inhabit  the 
opposite  side. 

The  Alpine  fauna  of  the  White  Mountains  consists,  besides 
a  very  few  peculiar  to  them,  of  circumpolar  species,  which  are 
now  only  found  in  Labrador  and  Greenland,  and  which  are 
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supposed  to  be  relies  of  a  glaeial  fauna  which  formerly  inhab- 
ited the  northern  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  former 
times  followed  the  retreat  of  a  glacial,  or  arctic  climate  from 
the  low-lands  to  the  Alpine  summits.  These  patches,  or  out- 
liers, of  an  Arctic  fauna,  containing  however  a  preponderance 
of  subarctic  forms,  also  occur  in  the  colder  pai'ts  of  New 
England. 

The  subarctic  fauna  is  spread  over  British  North  America, 
stretching  nortli-westerly  from  the  interior  of  Labrador  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  following  the  course  of 
the  isothermal  lines  which  nm  in  that  direction,  and  north  of 
which  no  cereals  gi'ow.  There  are  subai'ctic  forms  which  inhabit 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  especially  about  Eastport, 
Maine,  where  the  fogs  and  cold  arctic  maiine  cuiTents  lower 
the  climate. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Leconte,  in  d  paper  on  the  Coleoptera  of  Kansas 
and  Eastern  New  Mexico  (Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge), thus  subdivides  the  Coleopterous  fauna  of  the  United 
States,  and  gives  a  useful  map  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

"  The  whole  region  of  the  United  States  is  divided  by  merid- 
ional, or  nearly  meridional  lines  into  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
great  zoological  districts,  distinguished  each  by  numerous 
peculiar  genera  and  species,  which,  with  but  few  exceptions,  do 
not  extend  into  the-  contiguous  districts.  The  eastern  one 
of  these  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  arid  prairies  on 
the  west  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  thus  embracing 
(for  convenience  merely)  a  nan-ow  strip  near  the  sea-coast  of 
Texas.  Tliis  narrow  strip,  however,  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  eastern  province  of  the  tropical  zoological  district  of 
Mexico. 

"The  central  district  extends  from  the  western  limit  of  the 
eastern  district,  perhaps  to  the  mass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  including  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Texas.  Except  Arizona,  the  entomological  fauna 
of  the  portion  of  this  district  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  fact  that  of  the  mountain  region  proper,  is  entirely  un- 
known ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  region  does  in  reality 
<'onstitute  two  districts  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  southern  continuation  thereof. 
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"The  western  district  is  the  maritime  slope  of  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  includes  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Tenitories. 

"These  great  districts  are  divided  into  a  number  of  prov- 
inces, of  unequal  size,  and  which  are  limited  by  changes  in 
climate,  and  therefore  sometimes  distinctly,  sometimes  vaguely 
defined." 

"The  method  of  distribution  of  species  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  districts,  as  already  observed  by  me  in  various  memoirs, 
is  entirely  different.  In  the  Atlantic  district,  a  large  number 
of  species  are  distributed  over  a  large  extent  of  country  ;  many 
species  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  in  passing  over  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles,  but  small  variation  will  be  found  in 
the  species  obtained.  In  the  Pacific  district,  a  small  number 
of  species  ai'e  confined  to  a  small  region  of  countr}' ;  most 
species  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in  travelling  even 
one  hundred  miles,  it  is  found  that  the  most  abundant  species 
are  replaced  by  others,  in  many  instances  very  similar  to  them  ; 
these  small  centres  of  distribution  can  be  limited  only  after 
careful  collections  have  been  made  at  a  great  number  of  locali- 
ties, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject  of  investigation  may  soon  receive  proper  atten- 
tion from  the  lovers  of  science  of  our  Pacific  shores. 

*'In  the  Central  district,  consisting,  as  it  does  to  a  very 
large  extent,  of  deserts,  the  distribution  seems  to  be  of  a  mod- 
erate number  of  species  over  a  large  extent  of  countr>' ,  with  a 
considerable  admixture  of  local  species ;  such  at  least  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  observations  in  Kansas,  Upper  Texas,  and 
Arizona." 

There  are  a  very  few  species  which  range  from  New  England 
to  Brazil,  and  fewer  still  (Xyleutes  robinice^  according  to  Bois- 
<luval,  is  found  in  California)  range  from  New  England  to 
California.  Junonia  coenia^  according  to  authors,  is  found  both 
in  the  Southern  States  and  California,  and  Fyrrharciia  isahella 
of  the  Eastern  States  would  be  easily  confounded  with  P.  Cali- 
foimica. 

Variation.  Islands  afford  more  variable  forms  than  conti- 
nents ;  the  Madeiran  insects  and  those  of  Great  Britain  vary 
more  than  the  same  species  found  on  the  continent  of  Euroi>e. 
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A  species  spread  through  two  zones  of  temperature  also  varies , 
many  European  species,  according  to  McLachlan,  becoming 
''melanized"  in  going  northward,  while  others  become  paler. 
Such  varieties  have  been  described  as  different  species. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  finds  that  the  most  constant  forms  of 
species  are  those  the  most  limited  in  their  geographical  range 
as  to  a  particular  island,  while  those  species,  which  range  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  vary  very  consider- 
ably. It  is  a  general  rule  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  that  the  most  widely  spread  species  are  those  capable  of 
withstanding  the  greatest  climatic  changes,  and  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  diversities  of  topography. 

While  the  most  widely  distributed  species  ai*e  thought  to  be 
the  most  variable,  Mr.  Scudder  finds  in  the  genus  Chionobaa 
that  (7.  semidea^  restricted  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington 
varies  almost  as  much  as  C  Oeno,  which  is  circumpolar,  being 
found  both  in  Labrador  and  Northern  Europe. 

Mr.  Wallace  (Transactions  of  the  Linmean  Society,  xxv, 
1865,  p.  14)  mentions  the  following  facts  ^^as  showing  the 
special  influence  of  locality  in  giving  a  peculiar  fades  to  the 
several  disconnected  species  that  inhabit  it." 

"  On  examining  the  closely  allied  species,  local  foims,  and 
varieties  distributed  over  the  Indian  and  Malayan  regions,  I 
find  that  larger  or  smaller  districts,  or  even  single  islands,  give 
a  special  character  to  the  majority  of  their  Papilionidae.  For 
instance:  1.  The  species  of  the  Indian  region  (Sumatra,  Java, 
and  Borneo)  are  almost  invariabl}^  smaller  than  the  allied  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  Celebes  and  Moluccas ;  2.  The  species  of 
New  Guinea  and  Australia  are  also,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
smaller  than  the  nearest  species  or  varieties  of  the  Moluccas  ; 
3.  In  the  IVIoluccas  themselves  the  species  of  Amboyna  are  larg- 
est;  4.  The  species  of  Celebes  equal  or  even  surpass  in  size  those 
of  Amboyna ;  5.  The  species  and  varieties  of  Celebes  possess 
n  striking  chai'acter  in  the  form  of  the  anterior  wings,  differing 
fi'om  that  of  the  allied  species  and  varieties  of  all  the  sun*ounding 
islands ;  6.  Tailed  species  in  India  or  the  Indian  region  become 
tailless  as  they  spread  eastward  through  the  archipelago." 

•  Variety  breeding.    Varieties  may  be  produced  artificially ; 
thus  negro  vai-ieties  of  insects  may  be  raised  "  fi^om  parents 
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more  or  less  tainted  with  melanism,  and  according  to  Knaggs, 
there  is  a  ^^freouent  recurrence  of  individuals  wantinsr  a  hind 
wing,  which  may  be  noticed  even  at  large  in  Macaria  notata.** 
*'Few  species  are  liable  to  the  same  extent  of  vaiiation,  and 
many  apparently  to  none  at  all."  Certain  species  vary  "ac- 
cording as  they  may  have  reproduced,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, on  a  chalky,  peaty,  gravelly,  or  other  soil."  Food  also 
exerts  an  influence  in  inducing  variation,  according  as  cater- 
pillars of  the  same  species  feed  on  different  plants ;  this  occurs 
most  commonly  in  the  Micro-lepidoptera.  (Knaggs,  in  the 
Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,  London.) 

Introduced  species  of  insects,  like  those  of  plants,  often  thrive 
more  vigorously  than  the  native  forms.  This  is  instanced  by 
native  insects  which  abound  in  unusual  numbers  in  newly 
cleared  districts  where  the  former  presence  of  forest^  and 
their  natural  foes  kept  them  under.  The  Potato-beetle,  Can- 
ker-worm, and  Clisioccnnpa  must  have  lived  formerly  in  mod- 
erate numbers  on  our  native  plants,  where  now  countless  hosts 
affect  our  introduced  plants.  Among  species  introduced  from 
a  foreign  country  we  have  only  to  instance  the  Hessian  Fly, 
the  Wheat-midge,  the  Coddling-moth,  the  Clothes-moth,  the 
Apple  Bark-louse,  and  the  Grain-weevil.  Mr.  W.  T.  Brig- 
ham  infonns  us  that  some  of  the  most  abundant  insects  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  introduced  species  caiTied  by  vessels 
from  Europe.  Vajiessa  Antiopa^  Pyrameis  carditis  and  P» 
Atalanta^  so  abundant  in  this  country',  are  supposed  to  be  intro- 
duced butterflies.  Aphodius  fimetarius^  found  b}"  us  living  in 
dung  on  Mt.  Washington,  is  one  of  our  most  common  beetles, 
and  the  Asparagus-beetle,  introduced  from  Europe  a  few  years 
since,  is,  common  in  gardens  in  Eastern  New  York,  while  Mr. 
Walsh  hiis  recorded  the  appearance  of  the  Euroi)ean  Gooseberry 
Saw-Fly,  which  ravages  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant.  Pieris 
raprje^  the  Cabbage-butterfl}',  introduced  from  Europe  into 
Quebec  about  1859,  soon  became  abundant  within  a  circle  of 
forty  miles  radius  about  that  city,  and  has  even  spread  into 
Maine  and  Vermont  along  the  railroads  leading  from  Quebec. 

Insect  Years,  There  are  insect  years  as  well  as  *' apple 
years,"  seasons  when  insects  most  abound.  Every  collector 
knows  that  there  are  certain  years  when  a  particular  species  of 
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insect  is  unusually  common.  The  Army-worm,  Leucania  nni- 
puncta,  swarms  in  countless  numbers  in  a  summer  following 
a  dry  and  warm  spring.  After  a  cold  and  rainy  spring,  insects 
are  less  abundant.  Mr.  F.  Smith  remarks  that  in  England  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1860  were  unusually  wet,  which  dis- 
abled the  bees,  wasps,  and  fossorial  hymenoptera  generally,  in 
building  their  nests.  We  know  how  ants  are  hindered  from 
building  their  nests  by  rain,  and  in  a  very  rainy  season  num- 
bers probably  die.  A  succession  of  rainy  seasons  caused  the 
Andrenffi,  or  Spring  bees,  to  disappear  from  the  vicinity  of 
London.  While  a  severe  winter,  if  the  cold  be  continuous,  is 
not  injurious  to  insects,  mild  periods  in  winter,  when  it  is  warm 
enough  to  rouse  them  from  torpidity,  are  as  fatal  to  insects  as 
to  vegetation,  should  severe  cold  immediately  follow. 

Geological  Distribution.  The  geological  distribution  of 
insects  corresponds  generally  with  that  of  other  animals, 
though  insect-remains  are  few  in  number,  owing  naturally  to 
the  difficulty  with  which  their  fragile  forms  are  preserved 
in  the  rocks.  Pi'ofessor  C.  F.  Ilartt  has  discoA'^ered  near  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  the  oldest  insect-remains  in  the  world. 
They  occur  in  some  plant-beds  of  the  Upper  Devonian  forma- 
tion, and  consist  of  six  species  of  Neuroptera.  Mr.  Scudder, 
who  has  refeiTcd  to  them  in  vol.  1  of  the  American  Naturalist, 
states  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Ephemeridse,  or 
Ma^'-flies,  the}'^  mostly  represent  families  which  are  now  extinct. 
He  describes  a  gigantic  May-fly,  Platephemera  antiqaa  (PI.  1, 
fig.  3)  ;  LitkentOTiium  Harttii  (PI.  1,  fig.  5)  ;  Homothettis  fossi- 
Us  (PI.  l,fig.  7)  ;  and  Xenoneura  antiquorum  which  is  supposed 
to  bear  a  stridulating  organ  like  that  of  the  Grasshoppers, 
so  that  he  ''is  inclined  to  believe  .there  were  chirping  Neu-. 
roptera  in  those  daj^s." 

Ascending  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  insect-remains  appear 
more  abundant.  At  Moms,  Illinois,  have  been  collected  some 
remarkable  forms.  Among  them  are  Miamia  Bronsonii  Dana 
(PL  1,  fig.  1),  allied  to  the  White  Ants  and  Hemeristia  occi- 
dentalis  Dana,  allied  to  Hemerohius  and  CJirysopa,  From  the 
same  locality  Mr.  Ilarger  has  described  Arthrolycosa  antiqua 
(Fig.  68),  a  singular  form  with  a  jointed  abdomen. 
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In  the  Coal-beds  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  acv- 

j.  era]  interesting  Myriopodoue,  NcuropterouH 

U  and  Orthopterous  insects  have  been  found  ; 

among    tliem   a  Cockroach,  Arcklmttlacris 

Acadica  (PI.  1,"  flg.  2).     In  Europe,  Car- 

3  boniferous  insects  liave  l>een  discovered  at 

Wettin,  Saarbruck,  etc. 

The  insects  IVom   these   two   formations 
show  a    tendency  to   assume   gigantic   and 
strange    shapes.      Tliey    are    also    compre- 
Fig.  08.  hensive  types,  combining  the  characters  of 

different  families  and  even  didcrent  sulrarders.  The  most  re- 
markable instance  is  the  Eitgereon  Boeckingii  Dohni,  fi-om  the 
Coal  Formation  of  Germany.  It  has  been  referred  by  Di-. 
Hagen,  with  some  doubt,  to  the  Hemiptcra,  iVom  its  long  im- 
mense rostrum  into  which  all  the  mouth-parts  are  produced,  the 
labium  ensheathing  them  as  usual  in  the  Hemiptcra.  Its  fore- 
legs are  large  and  raptorial ;  but  the  filiform  mnnj'-jointcd  an- 
tennie,  and  the  net-veined  wings  are  Nenropterous  characters. 
Hence    Dohm  considers  it  as  a   comprehensive   type   uniting 


Vig.  1.  Miamin  Bronionii.  A  Neuroplerons  Insect  foiinil  In  iron-Ebme  concre- 
Uone  In  the  Corlianlfcraus  bedi  at  Uoirie,  niinoiH.  Tho  fl^iro  !■  mngnifled  onp- 
Uilnl,  and  hna  lU  lie  ijarta  roBloml ;  the  (loite<l  lines  Indimlo  the  parts  not  cxIsUng 
on  ihe  etone.  Kediiced  IVom  a  U^rc  In  Iho  Memoirs  of  (he  Boslon  Society  ol'  Nat- 
ural History,  Vol.  I. 

Fig,  i.  ArchimuliKrit  Acadicn.  Wing  of  a  UocLrOBch  ohserrcii  by  Mr.  Buniei 
in  Iho  caal-romatlan  of  Nov.i  Scotia. 

Fig.  3.  Platrphtmera  antltpm.  A  giyanUe  May-fly  olitalnca  by  Mr.  Hartt  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  New  Bmnsn-ick. 

Fig-.  4.  Xglpbiui  tl);Ulnria.  The  Myriopoil  (or  Gnily-irorm)  fonnd  fn  the  co»l- 
fomiMionorNnvaSootifl.  by  J.  W.  DnwBon.  Copied  rram  o  (Igtirc  in  Dr.  Dawson's 
Air-bi^athers  or  the  Coal-perioil.    MagnlAcd. 

Fig.  S.  LUkentomvm  Hartii.  A  Neuropterons  Insect,  the  specimen  flrst  dl»- 
coTercd  by  Mr,  Ilartt  In  the  Devonian  rocks  or  New  UninsiTich.  This  Ibssil,  ana 
those  ncvompanylng  it,  arc  the  olilest  in  sect- remains  In  the  world. 

Fig.  0.  Three  flicete  ttam  the  eye  of  an  infect,  considered  by  Dr.  Dawfon  > 
Dragon-ny.  It  was  Ibnnd  In  coprolltes  of  reptiles  In  the  rocks  containing  the  Uy> 
ilapod,  repreeenteil  in  Fig.  4.    Copied  from  Dr.  Dawson's  Hgnro,  greatly  magnlned. 

Fig.  7.  Hnaiotlitltii /oHilU.  A  NetiropterDiis  Idbcci  from  tha  Devouian  roclu  of 
New  Branswlrk ;  it  was  diwovered  by  Mr.  Ilartt. 

FiR.  8.  ITi'pliiphlMiim  Bnrvrsli.  A  riirioiiB  Neuropleroiis  Insert,  of  Ibprc  bIm, 
probably  allied  to  our  Mny-flieB;  taken  hy  Mr.  Barnes  from  Uie  coal  of  Cape  Brc- 
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the  characters  of  the  Neuroptera  and  Hemiptera.  It  is  a 
large  insect,  spreading  about  two  inches ;  it4»  body  must  have 
measured  over  an  inch  in  length. 

In  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  the  celebrated  Solenhofen  locality  in 
Bavaria  is  rich  in  Liassic  insect-remains.  Dr.  Ilagen  (Ento- 
mologist's Annual,  London,  1862)  states  that  among  the  Solen- 
hofen fossils  the  Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera  are  most  largely 
represented  ;  as  out  of  four  hundred  and  lifty  species  of  insects, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  are  Neuroptera,  of  which  one  hundre<l 
and  thirty-six  are  Dragon-flies,  and  besides  *'  there  is  a  Coi-y- 
dalus^  one  CJirysopa^  a  lai'ge  Apocht'ysa,  and  a  beautiful 
Nymphes.  The  last  two  genera,  which  do  not  seem  very  remote 
from  Chrysopa^  are  now  found  only  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, Nymphea  is  peculiarly  an  Australian  genus." 

The  Lias  of  England  is  veiy  rich  in  fossil  insects,  esi^ecially 
the  Purbeck  and  Rhoetic  Beds  (see  Brodie's  Work  on  Fos- 
sil Insects  and  also  Westwood  in  the  Geological  Journal,  etc. 
Vol.  X.). 

In  the  Trias,  or  New-Red  Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  Pi'ofessor  Hitchcock  has  found  numerous  remains  of 
the  lar\'a  of  an  aquatic  Coleopterous  insect. 

The  insects  of  the  Tertiary  foi-mation  more  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  present  day.  The  most  celebrated  European 
locality  is  CEningen  in  Switzerland. 

According  to  Pi'ofessor  O.  Heer,  over  five  thousand  specimens 
of  fossil  insects  have  been  found  at  CEningen,  comprising  844 
species,  of  which  518  are  Coleopterous.  From  all  Tertiary 
Europe  there  are  1,322  species,  as  follows:  166  Hj'menoptera, 
18  Lepidoptera,  166  Diptera,  660  Coleoptera,  217  Ilemiptera, 
39  Orthoptera,  and  56  Neuroptera. 

"If  we  inquire  to  what  insect-fauna  of  the  present  period 
the  Tertiary  fauna  is  most  analogous,  we  shall  be  surprised  to 
find  that  most  of  the  species  belong  to  genera  actually  found  in 
the  old  and  the  new  world.  The  insect-fauna  of  QEningen  con- 
tains 180  genera  of  this  category',  of  which  114  belong  to  the 
Coleoptera.  Of  these  last,  two  {Dineutes  and  Cari/homs)  re- 
main in  Europe,  while  all  the  others  are  now  found  living  both 
in  Europe  and  in  America.  The  whole  number  of  Coleopterous 
genera  furnished  by  CCningen,  and  known  to  me,  amount  to 
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158  ;  those  that  are  common  to  both  hemispheres  forming  then 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  while  of  the  actual 
Coleopterous  fauna  of  Europe,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
M.  Lacordah'e,  there  is  only  one-third.  The  genera  found  to-day 
in  both  parts  of  the  world  have  then  during  the  Tertiary  epoch 
played  a  more  important  part  than  is  the  case  now ;  hence 
the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  fauna  is  rendered  more 
difficult.  We  find  at  CEningen  but  a  very  small  number  (five) 
of  genera  exclusively  European ;  seventeen  ai'e  found  to-day 
in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  but  not  in  America.  For  the 
most  part  they  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  fauna  (comprising 
eight  genera)  and  give  to  the  insect-fauna  of  GBningen  a  strong 
proportion  of  Mediterranean  forms.  In  this  fauna  I  only  know 
of  one  exclusively  Asiatic  genus ;  two  are  peculiar  to  Africa, 
and  two  others  {Anoplites  and  Nmqxictua)  arc  American. 

"There  are  now  living,  however,  in  Europe  certain  genera 
which,  without  being  exclusively  American,  since  they  are  found 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  belong  more  peculiai'ly  to  America ;  such 
are  Belostonixim^  Hyjiselonotusy  Diplonychus^  Evagoms^  Sten- 
opoda^  Plecia,  Caryborus^f  and  Dineutes,  .  .  .  The  genera  peculiar 
to  our  fauna  of  Tertiary  insects  amount  to  forty-four,  of  which 
twenty-one  belong  to  the  Coleoptera;  among  the  Orthoptera 
there  is  one,  and  six  Hymenoptera,  six  Diptera,  and  eleven 
Hemiptera.     They  comprise  140  species."   (Heer.) 

An  apparently  still  richer  locality  for  Tertiaiy  insects  has 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Denton  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, near  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Green  Rivers,  Colo- 
rado. According  to  Mr.  Scudder  *' between  sixty  and  seventy 
species  of  insects  were  brought  home,  representing  nearly  all 
the  different  suborders ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  species  were 
Flies,  —  some  of  them  the  perfect  insect,  others  the  maggot-like 
larvffi,  —  but,  in  no  instance,  did  both  imago  and  larva  of  the 
same  insect  occur.  The  greater  part  of  the  beetles  were  quite 
small ;  there  were  three  or  four  kinds  of  Homoptera  (allied  to 
the  tree-hoppers).  Ants  of  two  different  genera,  and  a  poorly 
preserved  Moth.  Perhaps  a  minute  Thrips,  belonging  to  a 
group  which  has  never  been  found  fossil  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  is  of  the  greatest  interest." 

He  thus  sums  up  what  is  known  of  American  fossil  insects. 
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*'  The  species  of  fossil  insects  now  known  from  North  America, 
number  eighty-one  :  six  of  tliese  belong  to  the  Devonian,  nine 
to  the  Cai'boniferous,  one  to  the  Triassic,  and  sixtj'-five  to  the 
Tertiary  epochs.  The  Hymenoptera,  Homoptera,  and  Diptera 
occur  only  in  the  Tertiaries  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Lepidoi>- 
tera,  if  we  exclude  the  Moms  specimen,  and  of  the  Coleoptera, 
with  one  Triassic  exception.  The  Orthoptera  and  Myriopods 
are  restricted  to  the  Carboniferous,  while  the  Neuroptera  occur 
both  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations."  Mr. 
Scudder  describes  from  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  Nova 
Scotia,  besides  Xylohius  sigillarice  Daws.,  four  additional  spe- 
cies (X.  similis,  fractus  and  Dawsoni,  and  ArcJiiulus  xylobio- 
idc«,  n.  g.  and  sp.),  forming  the  family  Archiulidoe. 

The  Diseases  of  Insects  have  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion. They  are  so  far  as  known  mostly  the  result  of  the  attacks 
of  parasitic  plants  and  animals,  though  epidemics  are  known 
to  break  out  and  cany  off  myriads  of  insects.  Dr.  Shimer 
gives  an  account  of  an  epidemic  among  the  Chinch  bugs,  which 
''was  at  its  maximum  during  the  moist  wann  weather  that  fol- 
lowed  the  ccVl  rains  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  Jul}-,  1865." 

Species  of  microscopic  plants  luxuriate  in  infinitesimal  for- 
ests within  the  alimentaiy  canal  of  some  wood-devouring  insects, 
and  certain  fungi  attack  those  species  which  are  exposed  to 
dampness,  and  already  enfeebled  by  other  causes.  Among  the 
tnie  entophyta.,  or  parasitic  plants,  which  do  not  however  ordi- 
narily occasion  the  death  of  their  host.  Professor  Leidy  describes 
Enterohiyns  elegans,  E.  Fj)iraUs,  E.  alternatus^  Arthromitus 
crisiatua,  Cladophytum  comatiim^  and  Coryiwdachis  radiatus^ 
which  live  mostly  attached  to  the  mucous  walls  of  the  interior 
of  the  intestine  of  Jidus  marginatus  and  two  other  species  of 
Jnlns^  and  Pusscdus  coniutus.  Eccrina  lovga  Leidy,  lives  in 
Polydesmus  Virginiensis ;  and  E,  moniliformis  Leidy  in  P, 
granulatus. 

But  there  are  parasitic  fungi  that  are  largely  destructive  to 
their  hosts.  Such  are  Sphaeria  and  Isaria,  "Tliese  fungi 
grow  with  great  rapidity  within  the  body  of  the  animal  they 
attack,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the 
latter,  but,  after  its  death,  all  the  interior  soft  tissues  appear 
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to  be  converted  into  one  or  more  aerial  receptacles  of  spores." 
(Leicly.)  These  Aingi,  so  often  infesting  caterpillars,  are  hence 
called  "caterpillar  fungi."  They  fill  the  whole  body,  distend- 
ing even  the  legs,  and  throw  out  long  filaments,  sometimes 
longer  than  the  larva  itself,  giving  a  grotesque  appearance  to 
the  insect.  Leidy  has  found  a  species  which  is  very  common 
in  the  Seventeen-year  Locust,  Cicada  septendecim.  He  found 
"among  myriads  of  the  imago  between  twelve  and  twenty 
specimens,  which,  though  living,  had  the  posterior  third  of  the 
abdominal  contents  converted  into  a  dry,  powdery,  ochreous- 
yellow,  compact  mass  of  sporuloid  bodies."  He  thinks  this 
Cicada  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  these  fungi,  and  that 
the  si)orcs  enter  the  anal  and  genital  passages  more  readily 
than  the  mouth ;  thus  accounting  for  their  development  in  the 
abdomen. 

The  most  formidable  disease  is  the  ^^  Muscardine"  caused  by 
a  fungus,  the  Botrytus  Bassiana  of  Balsamo.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  disease  has  greatly  reduced  the  silk  crop  in  Europe. 
Balbiani  has  detected  the  spores  of  this  fungus  in  the  eggs  of 
Bombyx  mori  as  well  as  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  insect  in  all  stages  of  gi'owth.  Extreme  cleanliness  and 
care  against  contagion  must  be  observed  in  its  prevention. 

Among  plants  a  disease  like  Muscardine,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  minute  fungus  {Mucor  tuellitopho'nia)^  fills  the  stomach 
of  some  insects,  including  the  Hone3'-bee,  with  its  colorless 
spores,  and  greatly  weakens  those  affected.  Another  f\ingus, 
Sporendonema  mtLscce,  infests  the  common  House-fly. 

Another  Silk-worm  disease  called  ^''Pebnne^^*  caiTies  off  many 
silk-worms.  Whether  it  is  of  pathological  or  vegetable  origin 
is  not  yet  settled. 

There  are  also  a  few  intestinal  worms  known  to  be  para- 
sitic in  insects.  The  well-known  "Hair-worm"  (Gordhis) 
in  its  young  state  lives  within  the  body  of  various  insects  in- 
cluding the  Spiders.  The  tadpole-like  young  differs  greatly 
from  the  parent,  being  short,  sac-like,  ending  in  a  tail.  Upon 
leaving  the  egg  they  work  their  wa}'  into  the  body  of  insects, 
and  there  live  on  the  fatty  substance  of  their  hosts,  where  the}'^ 
undergo  their  metamorphosis  into  the  adult  hair-like  w^orm, 
and  make  their  way  to  the  pools  of  water  in  which  they  live 
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and  beget  their  species,  and  lay  "millions  of  eggs  connected 
together  in  long  cords."  Leidy  thus  writes  regarding  the 
habits  of  a  species  which  infests  grasshoppers. 

"The  number  of  Gordii  in  each  insect  varies  from  one  to  five, 
their  length  from  three  inches  to  a  foot ;  they  occupy  a  position 
in  the  visceral  cavity,  where  they  lie  coiled  among  the  viscera, 
and  often  extend  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen  forward  through 
the  thorax  even  into  the  head ;  their  bulk  and  weight  are  fi'e- 
quently  greater  than  all  the  soft  parts,  including  the  muscles, 
of  their  living  habitation.  Nevertheless,  with  this  relatively 
immense  mass  of  parasites,  the  insects  jump  about  almost  as 
freely  as  those  not  infested. 

"The  worms  are  milk-white  in  color,  and  undivided  at  the 
extremities.  The  females  are  distended  with  ova,  but  I  have 
never  observed  them  extruded.  When  the  bodies  of  Grass- 
hoppers, containing  these  entozoa,  are  broken  and  lain  upon 
moist  earth,  the  worms  gradually  creep  out  and  pass  below  its 
surface." 

Goureau  states  that  Filaria^  a  somewhat  similar  worm,  in- 
habits Hibemia  brumcUa  and  Vanessa  prorsa.  (Ann.  Ent.  Soc. 
France.) 

Siebold  describes  Oordhis  subbifarcus  which  infests  the 
Honey-bee,  especially  the  drones,  though  it  is  rather  the  work- 
ers, which  frequent  the  pools  where  the  Gordii  live,  that  we 
would  expect  to  find  thus  infested.  Another  entozoan  is  Mer- 
mis  albicans  of  Siebold,  which  is  a  very  slender  whitish  worm 
much  like  Gordius,  and  about  five  inches  long.  It  is  found  in 
the  drone  of  the  honey-bee  and  in  some  other  insects. 

Deformities  of  Insects.  Numerous  instances  of  supernume- 
rary legs  and  antennae  are  recorded.  The  antennae  are  some- 
times double,  but  more  commonly  the  legs.  "Of  these  As- 
muss  has  collected  eight  examples,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
six  of  them  the  pails  on  one  side  are  treble."  Newport,  from 
whom  we  have  quoted,  states  that  "the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample is  that  given  by  Lefebvre  of  Scarites  Pyrachmon  in  which 
from  a  single  coxa  on  the  left  side  of  the  prosternum  two  tro- 
chanters originated.  The  anterior  one,  the  proper  trochanter, 
supported  the  true  prothoracic  leg ;  while  the  posterior  one,  in 
the  form  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  body,  attached  to  the  base  of 
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tiie  first,  supported  two  additional  legs  equally  well  formed  as 
the  true  one." 

The  wings  are  often  partially  alwrted  and  deformed ;  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  w^ings  of  butterflies  and  moths. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  has  described  and 
figured  a  wing  of  a  female  of  Libelhda 
Ivctttosa  Burm.  (Fig.  69),  in  which 
among  other  deformities  "the  ptero- 
^^^-  ^'  stigma  is  shorter  and  broader  than  that 

of  the  opposite  wing,  and  is  situated  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
only  from  the  nodus,  onlj'  one  cubital  vein  occurring  between 
them,  instead  of  fourteen  as  in  the  opposite  wing."  (Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xi,  p.  326.) 

Directions  for  Collecting  and  Preserving  Insects. 
Insects  differ  sexually  in  that  the  female  generally  appears  to 
have  one  abdominal  ring  less  (one  ring  disappearing  during  the 
hemi-pupa  state,  when  the  ovipositor  is  formed),  and  in  being 
larger,  fuller,  and  duller  colored  than  the  males,  while  the  lat- 
ter often  differ  in  sculpture  and  ornamentation.  In  collect- 
ing, whenever  tlie  two  sexes  arc  found  united  they  should  be 
pinned  upon  the  same  pin,  the  male  being  placed  highest. 
When  we  take  one  sex  alone,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  other 
is  somewliere  in  the  vicinity ;  perhaps  while  one  is  flying  about 
so  as  to  be  easily  captured,  the  other  is  hidden  under  some 
leaf,  or  resting  on  the  tiomk  of  some  tree  near  by,  wliich  must 
be  examined  and  ever}^  bush  in  the  vicinity  vigorously  beaten 
by  the  net.  Man}'  species  rare  in  most  places  have  a  metropolis 
where  they  occur  in  great  abundance.  During  seasons  when 
his  favorites  are  especially  abundant  the  collector  should  lay 
up  a  store  against  years  of  scarcity. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  need  the  entomologist  rest  from  his 
labors.  In  the  winter,  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  moss  lie 
can  find  man}'  species,  or  on  trees,  etc.,  detect  their  eggs,  which 
lie  can  mark  for  observation  in  the  spring  when  they  hatch  out. 

He  need  not  relax  his  endeavors  day  or  night.  Mothing  is 
night  employment.  Skunks  and  toads  entomologize  at  night. 
Early  in  the  morning,  at  sum-ise,  when  the  dew  is  still  on 
the  leaves,  insects  arc  sluggish  and  easily  taken  with  the  hand ; 
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SO  at  dusk,  when  many  species  are  found  flying,  and  in  the 
night,  the  collector  will  bo  rewarded  with  many  rarities,  man}- 
species  flying  then  that  hide  themselves  by  day,  wliile  many 
caterpillai*s  leave  their  retreats  to  come  out  and  feed,  when  the 
lantern  can  be  used  with  success  in  searching  for  them. 

WoUaston  (Entomologist's  Annual,  1865)  states  that  sandy 
districts,  especially  towards  the  coast,  are  at  all  times  prefer- 
able to  clayey  ones,  but  the  intermediate  soils,  such  as  the 
loamy  soil  of  swamps  and  marshes  are  more  productive.  Near 
the  sea,  insects  occur  most  abundantly  beneath  pebbles  and 
other  objects  in  grassy  spots,  or  else  at  the  roots  of  plants. 
In  many  places,  especially  in  Alpine  tracts,  as  we  have  found 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  and  in  Labrador,  one  has  to 
lie  down  and  look  carefully  among  the  short  herbage  and  in 
the  moss  for  Coleoptera. 

The  most  advantageous  places  for  collecting  are  gardens  and 
farms,  the  borders  of  woods  and  the  banks  of  streams  and 
ponds.  The  deep,  dense  forests,  and  open,  treeless  tracts  are 
less  proliflc  in  insect  life.  In  winter  and  early  spring  the  moss 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  carefully  shaken  over  a  newspaper 
or  white  cloth,  reveal  many  beetles  and  Hymenoptera.  In  the 
late  summer  and  autumn,  toadstools  and  vai'ious  fungi  and  rot- 
ten fruits  attract  many  insects,  and  in  early  spring  when  the 
sap  is  rtmning  we  have  taken  rare  insects  fh)m  the  stumps  of 
freshly  cut  hard-wood  trees.  WoUaston  says,  "  Dead  animals, 
partially-dried  bones,  as  well  as  the  skins  of  moles  and  other 
vermin  which  are  ordinarily  hung  up  in  fields  are  magnificent 
traps  for  Coleoptera ;  and  if  any  of  these  be  placed  ai*ound  or- 
chards and  inclosures  near  at  home,  and  be  examined  every 
morning,  various  species  of  Nitiduloe^  Silphidce^  and  other 
insects  of  similar  habits,  are  certain  to  be  enticed  and  cap- 
tured. 

"Planks  and  chippings  of  wood  may  be  likewise  employed 
as  successful  agents  in  alluring  a  vast  number  of  species  which 
might  otherwise  escape  our  notice,  and  if  these  be  laid  down 
in  grassy  places,  and  carefully  inverted  every  now  and  then 
with  as  little  violence  as  possible,  many  insects  will  be  found 
adhering  beneath  them,  especially  after  dewy  nights  and  in 
showery  weather.     Nor  must  we  omit  to  urge  the  importance 
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of  examining  the  under  sides  of  stones  in  the  vicinity  of  ants' 
nests,  in  which  position,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
many  of  the  rarest  of  our  native  Coleoptera  may  be  occasion- 
ally procured."  Excrementitious  matter  always  contains  many 
interesting  forms  in  various  stages  of  growth. 

The  trunks  of  fallen  and  decaying  trees  offer  a  rich  harvest 
for  many  wood-boring  larvae,  especially  the  Longicorn  beetles, 
and  weevils  can  be  found  in  the  spring,  in  all  their  stages.  Nu- 
merous carnivorous  Coleopterous  and  Dipterous  larvse  dwell 
within  them,  and  other  larvee  which  eat  the  dust  made  by  the 
Iwrei-s.  The  inside  of  pithy  plants  like  the  elder,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  and  syiinga,  are  inhabited  by  many  of  the  wild 
bees,  Osmia^  Csratina,  and  the  wood-wasps,  Crabro^  Stigmus, 
etc.,  the  habits  of  which,  with  those  of  their  Chalcid  and  Ich« 
neumon  parasites,  otfer  endless  amusement  and  study. 

Ponds  and  streams  shelter  a  vast .  throng  of  insects,  and 
should  be  diligently  dredged  with  the  water-net,  and  stones 
and  pebbles  sliould  be  overturned  for  aquatic  beetles,  He- 
niiptera,  and  Dipterous  larvae. 

The  various  sorts  of  galls  should  be  collected  in  spring  and 
autumn  and  placed  in  vials  or  boxes,  where  they  may  be  rear- 
ed, and  the  rafters  of  out-houses,  stone-walls,  etc.,  should  be 
carefully  searched  for  the  nests  of  Mud-wasps. 

Collecting  Apparatus.  First  in  importance  is  the  net.  This 
is  made  by  attaching  a  ring  of  brass  wire  to  a  handle  made 
to  slide  on  a  pole  six  feet  long.  The  net  may  be  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  tlie  bag  itself  made  of  tlnn  gauze  or  mosquito- 
netting  (the  liner,  lighter,  and  more  durable  the  better),  and 
should  be  about  twenty'  inches  deep.  It  should  be  sewed  to  a 
narrow  border  of  cloth  placed  around  the  wire.  A  light  net 
like  this  can  be  rapidly  turned  upon  the  insect  with  one  hand. 
Tlie  insect  is  captured  h}^  a  dexterous  twist  which  also  throws 
the  lx)ttom  over  the  mouth  of  the  net.  The  insect  should  be 
temjwrarily  held  between  the  tliunib  and  fore-finger  of  the  hand 
at  liberty,  and  then  pinned  through  the  thorax  while  in  the  net. 
The  pin  can  be  drawn  through  the  meshes  upon  opening  the 
net.  The  heating-net  should  be  made  much  stouter,  with  a  shal- 
lower doth  bag  and  attached  to  a  shorter  stick.  It  is  used  for 
beating  trees,  bushes,  and  herbage  for  beetles  and  Hemiptera 
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and  various  larvje.  Its  thorough  use  we  would  recommend  in 
the  low  vegetation  on  mountains  and  in  meadows.  The  waters 
net  may  be  either  round  or  of  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig.  70. 
The  ring  should  be  made  of  brass,  and 
the  shallow  net  of  grass-cloth  or  coarse 
millinet.  It  is  used  for  collecting  aqua- 
tic insects. 

Various  sorts  of  forceps  are  indisi>en-  Fig.  7a 

sable  for  handling  insects.  Small  delicate  narrow-bladed  for- 
ceps with  fine  sharp  points  in  use  by  jewellers,  and  made 
either  of  steel  or  brass,  are  excellent  for  handling  minute 
specimens.  For  larger  ones  long  curved  forceps  Are  very  con- 
venient. For  pinning  insects  into  boxes  the  forceps  should  be 
stout,  the  blades  blunt  and  curved  at  the  end  so.  that  the  insect 
can  be  pinned  without  slanting  the  forceps  much.  The  ends 
need  to  be  broad  and  finely  indented  by  lines  so  as  to  firmly 
hold  the  pin.  With  a  little  practice  the  forceps  soon  take  the 
place  of  the  fingers.  They  will  have  to  be  made  to  order  by 
a  neat  workman  or  sui*gical-instrument  maker.  Some  persons 
use  the  ordinary  form  of  pliers  with  curved  handles,  but  they 
should  be  long  and  slender.  A  spring  set  in  to  separate  the 
handles  when  not  grasped  b}^  the  hand  is  a  great  convenience. 

Various  pill-boxes,  vials,  and  bottles  must  always  be  taken, 
some  containing  alcohol  or  whi8ke3\  Many  collectors  use  a 
wide-mouth  bottle,  containing  a  sponge  saturated  with  ether, 
chloroform,  or  benzine,  or  bruised  laurel  leaves,  the  latter  be- 
ing pounded  with  a  hammer  and  then  cut  with  scissors  into 
small  pieces,  which  give  out  exhalations  of  prussic  acid  strong 
enough  to  kill  most  small  insects. 

Besides  these  the  collector  needs  a  small  box  lined  with 
corn-pith,  or  cork,  and  small  enough  to  slip  into  the  coat- 
ixxjket ;  or  a  larger  box  carried  by  a  strap.  Most  moths  and 
small  files  can  be  pinned  alive  without  being  pinched  (which 
injures  their  shape  and  mbs  off  the  scales  and  hairs),  and  then 
killed  by  pouring  a  little  benzine  into  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Killing  Insects  for  the  Cabinet,  Care  in  killing  affects  very 
sensibly  the  looks  of  the  cabinet.  If  hastily  killed  and  dis- 
torted by  being  pinched,  with  the  scales  rubbed  off  and  other- 
wise mangled,  the  value  of  such  a  specimen  is  diminished 
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citlier  for  purposoa  of  study  or  the  neat  appearance  of  tlie  col- 
lection. 

Besides  the  A^apor  of  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzine,  tlio 
Aimes  of  sulphur  readily'  kill  insects.  Large  specimens  may 
be  killed  by  inserting  a  pin  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  ox- 
alic acid.  An  excellent  collecting  bottle  is  made  by  putting 
into  a  wide-mouth  bottle  two  or  tliree  small  pieces  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  which  may  be  covered  with  cotton,  about  half- 
filling  the  bottle.  The  cotton  may  be  covereil  ^itli  paper 
lightly  attached  to  the  glass  and  pierced  with  pin-lioles ;  this 
keeps  the  insect  from  being  lost  in  the  bottle.  For  Diptera, 
Loew  recommends  moistening  the  bottom  of  the  collecting  box 
with  creosote.  This  is  excellent  for  small  flies  and  moths,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  can  be  placed  over  the  insect  wliile  at  rest ; 
the  insect  flies  up  into  the  bottle  and  is  immediately  suffocated. 
A  bottle  well  prepared  will,  according  to  Laboulbiue,  last 
several  months,  even  a  year,  and  is  vastly  superior  to  the  old 
moans  of  using  etlier  or  chloroform.  He  states,  "the  incon- 
venience of  taking  small  insects  from  a  net  is  well  known,  as 
the  most  valuable  ones  usually  escape ;  but  by  placing  the  end 
of  the  net,  filled  with  insects,  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
putting  in  the  cork  for  a  few  minutes,  they  will  be  suff(>cated." 

Pinning  Insects,  The  i)in  should  be  inserted  through  the 
thorax  of  most  insects.  The  Coleoptera,  however,  should  be 
pinned  through  the  right  wing-cover ;  many  Hemiptera  are 
best  pinned  through  the  scutellum.  The  specimens  should  all 
be  pinned  at  an'  equal  height,  so  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
pin  should  project  above  the  insect. 

The  best  pins  are  those  made  in  Berlin  by  Klager.  They  are 
of  five  sizes.  No.  1  being  the  smallest ;  Nos.  1 ,  2,  and  5  are 
the  most  convenient.  For  very  minute  insects  still  smaller  pins 
are  made.  A  very  good  but  too  short  pin  is  made  by  Edlcs- 
ton  and  Williams,  Crown  Court,  Cheapside,  London.  Their 
Nos.  19  and  20  may  be  used  to  impale  minute  insects  upon, 
and  then  stuck  through  a  bit  of  cork,  or  pith,  through  which  a 
No.  5  Klager  pin  may  be  thrust.  Then  the  insect  is  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  devouring  insects.  Still  smaller  pins  are  made 
by  cutting  off  bits  of  veiy  fine  silvered  wire  at  the  right  length, 
which  may  be  thrust  by  the  forceps  into  a  piece  of  pith,  after 
the  insects  have  been  impaled  upon  them. 
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Small  insocts,  especially  beetles,  may  be  mounted  on  c:mls 
or  pieces  of  mica  through  which  tlie  pin  may  be  thrust.  The 
French  use  small  oblong  bits  of  mica,  with  the  posterior  half 
covered  with  gi*een  paper  on  which  the  number  may  be  placetl. 
The  insect  may  be  gummed  on  the  clear  part,  the  two  sexes  to- 
gether.    The  under  side  can  be  seen  through  the  thin  mica. 

Otiiers  prefer  triangular  pieces  of  card,  across  the  end  of 
which  the  insect  may  be  gummed,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  un^ 
der  side  is  visible. 

Mr.  Wollaston  advocates  gumming  small  Coleoptera  upon 
cards.  Instead  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  cards  first,  he  gums  them 
promiscuously  upon  a  sheet  of  card- board.  "  Having  gummed 
thickly  a  space  on  your  card-board  equal  to,  at  least,  the  entire 
specimen  when  expanded,  place  the  beetle  upon  it,  drag  out 
the  limbs  with  a  pin,  and,  leaving  it  to  dry,  go  on  with  the 
next  one  that  presents  itself.  As  the  card  has  to  be  cut  after- 
wai'ds  around  your  insect  (so  as  to  suit  it),  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  gumming  it  precisely  straigJU  upon  your  frame ^  —  though 
it  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  care  in  this  respect  lessens 
your  after  labor  of  cutting-off  very  materially.  When  your 
iVame  has  been  filled,  and  you  are  desirous  of  separating  tiie 
species,  cut  out  the  insect  with  finely  pointed  scissors." 

For  mending  broken  insects,  u  e.  gumming  on  legs  and  an- 
tennae which  have  fallen  off,  inspissated  ox-gall,  softened  with  a 
little  water,  is  the  best  gum. 

For  gumming  insects  upon  cards  Mr.  Wollaston  recommends 
a  gum  ''composed  of  three  parts  of  tragacanth  to  one  of 
Arabic,  both  in  i>owder ;  to  be  mixed  in  water  containing  a  grain 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  without  whicli  it  will  not  keep,  until 
of  a  consistency  just  thick  enough  to  nm.  As  this  gum  is  of 
an  extremely  absorbent  nature,  nearly  a  fortnight  is  required 
before  it  can  be  properly  made.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  add- 
ing a  little  water  (and  stirring  it)  every  few  days  until  it  is 
of  the  proper  consistency.  It  is  advisable  to  dissolve  the  grain 
of  coiTosive  sublimate  in  the  water  which  is  poured  first  upon 
the  gum." 

Preservative  Fluids.  The  best  for  common  use  is  alco- 
hol, diluted  with  a  little  water ;  or  whiskey,  as  alcohol  of  ftill 
strength  is  too  strong  for  caterpillars,  etc.,  since  it  shrivels  them 
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lip.  Glycerine  is  excellent  for  presenting  the  colors  of  cater- 
pillars, though  the  internal  parts  decay  somewhat,  and  the 
specimen  is  apt  to  fall  to  pieces  on  being  roughly  handled. 

Laboulbene  recommends  for  the  preservation  of  insects  in  a 
.Aresh  state  plnnging  them  in  a  preservative  fluid  consisting  of 
alcohol  with  an  excess  of  arsenious  acid  in  fragments,  or  the 
common  white  arsenic  of  commerce.  A  pint  and  a  half  of  al- 
cohol will  take  about  fourteen  grains  (troy)  of  arsenic.  The 
living  insect,  put  into  this  preparation,  absorbs  about  j^^  of  its 
own  weight.  When  soaked  in  this  liquor  and  dried,  it  will  be 
safe  from  the  ravages  of  Moths,  Anthrenus^  or  Dennestes.  This 
liquid  will  not  change  the  colors  of  blue,  green,  or  red  beetles 
if  dried  after  soaking  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  He- 
miptera  and  Orthoptera  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

A  stay  of  a  month  in  this  arseniated  alcohol  mineralizes  the 
insect,  so  that  it  appears  very  haixl,  and,  after  drying,  becomes 
glazed  with  a  white  deposit  which  can,  however,  be  washed  off 
with  alcohol.  In  this  state  the  specimens  become  too  hard  for 
dissection  and  study,  but  will  do  for  cabinet  specimens  designed 
for  permanent  exhibition. 

Another  prepai'atioii  recommended  by  Laboulbene  is  alcohol 
containing  a  variable  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  the 
latter  has  to  be  weighed,  as  the  alcohol  evaporates  easily,  the 
liquor  becoming  stronger  as  it  gets  older.  The  strongest  solu- 
tion is  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  one  hundred  of  alco- 
hol ;  the  weakest  and  best  is  one-tenth  of  a  part  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol.  Insects  need  not  re- 
main in  this  solution  more  than  two  hours  before  drying.  Both 
of  these  preparations  are  very  poisonous  and  should  be  handled 
with  care.  The  last-named  solution  preserves  specimens  from 
mould,  which  will  attack  pinned  insects  during  damp  summers. 

A  very  strong  brine  will  preserve  insects  until  a  better  liquor 
can  be  procured.  Professor  A.  E.  Verrill  recommends  two  sim- 
ple and  cheap  solutions  for  preserving,  among  other  specimens, 
tlie  larv8B  of  insects  *' with  their  natural  color  and  form  remark- 
ably perfect."  Tlie  first  consists  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
common  salt  and  four  ounces  of  nitre  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  filtered.  Spcciincns  should  be  prepared  for  perma- 
nent preservation  in  this  solution  by  being  previously  immersed 
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in  a  solution  consisting  of  a  quart  of  the  first  solution,  and 
two  ounces  of  arseniate  of  potash  and  a  gallon  of  water.  (Pro- 
ceedings Boston  Society  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  x,  p.  257.) 

The  nests,  cocoons,  and  chrysalids  of  insects  may  be  pre- 
served from  injury  from  other  insects  by  being  soaked  in  the   f 
arseniated  alcohol,  or  dipped  into  benzine,  or  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  creosote. 

Preparing  Insects  for  the  Cabinet,  Dried  insects  may  be 
moistened  by  laying  them  for  twelve  or  twenty- four  hours  in 
a  box  containing  a  layer  of  wet  sand,  covered  with  one  thick- 
ness of  soft  paper.  Their  wings  can  then  be  easily  spread. 
Setting-boards  for  spreading  the  wings  of  insects  may  be  made 
by  sawing  deep  grooves  in  a  thick  board,  and  placing  a  strip 
of  pith  or  cork  at  the  bottom.  The  groove  may  be  deep  enough 
to  allow  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  pin  to  project  above 
the  insect.  The  setting-board  usually  consists  of  thin  parallel 
strips  of  board,  leaving  a  groove  between  them  wide  enough  to 
receive  the  body  of  the  insect,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  strip 
of  cork  or  pith  should  be  glued.  The  ends  of  the  strips  should 
be  nailed  on  to  a  stouter  strip  of  wood,  raising  the  surface  of 
the  setting-board  an  inch  and  a  half  so  that  the  pins  can  stick 
through  without  touching.  Several  setting-boards  can  be  made 
to  form  shelves  in  a  frame  covered  with  wire  gauze,  so  that 
the  specimens  may  be  preserved  from  dust  and  destructive  in- 
sects, while  the  air  may  at  the  same  time  have  constant  access 
to  them.  The  surface  of  the  board  should  incline  a  little  to- 
wards the  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  insect,  as  the  wings 
often  gather  a  little  moisture,  relax  and  fall  down  after  the 
insect  is  dried.  Moths  of  medium  size  should  remain  two  or 
three  days  on  the  setting-board,  while  the  larger  thick-bodied 
Sphinges  and  Bombycidce  require  a  week  to  dry.  The  wings 
can  be  arranged  by  means  of  a  needle  stuck  into  a  handle 
of  wood.  They  should  be  set  horizontally,  and  the  front  mar- 
gin of  the  fore-wings  drawn  a  little  forward  of  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  body,  so  as  to  free  the  inner  margin  of  the  hind 
wings  from  the  body,  that  their  form  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
Wlien  thus  arranged,  they  can  be  confined  by  pieces  of  card 
pinned  to  the  board  as  indicated  in  figure  71,  or,  as  we  prefer, 
by  square  pieces  of  glass  laid  upon  them. 
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After  the  insects  have  been  thoroughly  dried  they  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  cabinet  until  after  having  been  in  quarantine 

to  see  that  no  eggs  of  Dermestes  or 
Anthrenus,  etc.,  have  been  deposited 
on  them. 

For  preserving  dried  insects  in  the 
cabinet  Laboulbene  recommends  plac- 
ing a  rare  insect  (if  a  beetle  or  any 
Fig.  71.  otjier  hard  insect)  in  water  for  an  hour 

until  the  tissues  be  softened.  If  soiled,  an  insect  can  be 
cleansed  under  water  with  a  fine  hair-pencil,  then  submit  it  to 
a  bath  of  arseniated  alcohol,  or,  better,  alcohol  with  corrosive 
sublimate.  If  the  insect  becomes  prune-colored,  it  should  be 
washed  in  pure  alcohol  several  times.  This  method  will  do 
for  the  rarest  insects  ;  the  more  common  ones  can  be  softened 
on  wet  sand,  and  then  the  immersion  in  the  arseniated  alcohol 
suffices.  After  an  immersion  of  an  hour  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  insect,  the  pin  is  not  affected 
by  the  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  is  better  to  unpin  the  insect 
previous  to  immersion,  and  then  pin  it  when  almost  dry. 

For  cleaning  insects  ether  or  benzine  is  excellent,  applied 
with  a  hair-pencil ;  though  care  should  be  taken  in  using  these 
substances  which  are  very  inflammable. 

After  the  specimens  are  placed  in  the  cabinet,  they  should  be 
farther  protected  from  destructive  insects  by  placing  in  the 
drawers  or  boxes  pieces  of  camphor  wrapped  in  paper  perfo- 
rated by  pin-holes,  or  bottles  containing  sponges  saturated  with 
benzine.  The  collection  should  be  carefully  examined  every 
month ;  the  presence  of  insects  can  be  detected  by  the  dust 
beneath  them.  Where  a  collection  is  much  infested  with 
destructive  insects,  benzine  should  be  poured  into  the  bottom 
of  the  box  or  drawer,  when  the  fiimes  and  contact  of  the  ben- 
zine with  their  bodies  will  kill  them.  The  specimens  them- 
selves should  not  be  soaked  in  the  benzine  if  possible,  as  it 
renders  them  brittle. 

Insect-cabinet.  For  permanent  exhibition,  a  cabinet  of  shal- 
low di^wers,  protected  by  doors,  is  most  useful.  A  drawer 
may  be  eighteen  by  twenty  inches  square,  and  two  inches  deep 
in  the  clear,  and  provided  with  a  tight  glass  cover.   For  constant 
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use,  boxes  made  of  thin,  well-seasoned  wood,  with  tight-fitting 
covers,  are  indispensable.  For  Coleoptem,  Dr.  Leconte  recom- 
mends that  they  be  twelve  by  nine  inches  (inside  measurement) . 
For  the  larger  Lepidoptera  a  little  larger  box  is  preferable. 
Others  prefer  boxes  made  in  the  form  of  books,  which  may  be 
put  away  like  l)Ooks  on  the  shelves  of  the  cabinet,  though  the 
cover  of  the  box  is  apt  to  be  in  the  way. 

The  boxes  and  drawers  should  be  lined  with  cork  cut  into 
thin  slips  for  soles ;  such  slips  come  from  the  cork-cutter  about 
twelve  by  four  inches  square,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  A 
less  expensive  substitute  is  paper  stretched  uix>n  a  frame.  Mr. 
K.  8.  Morse  has  given  in  the  American  Naturalist  (vol.  I,  p. 
15G)  a  plan  which  is  very  neat  and  useful  for  lining  boxes  m.  a 
large  museum,  and  which 
are  placed  in  horizontal 
show-cases  (Fig.  72).  "A 
box  is  made  of  the  re- 
quired depth,  and  a  light 
frame  is  fitted  to  its  in- 
terior. Upon  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  this 
frame,  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  (drawing  or  log- 
paper  answers  the  pur- 
ix)8e)  is  securely  glued.  Fig.  7a. 

Tlie  paper,  having  been  previously  dampened,  in  drying  con- 
tracts and  tightens  like  a  drum-head.  The  fVame  is  then 
secured  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  the  pin  is  forced  down  through  the  thicknesses  of 
paper,  and  if  the  bottom  of  the  box  be  of  soft  pine,  the  point 
of  the  pin  may  be  slightly  forced  into  it.  It  is  thus  firmly  held 
at  two  or  three  different  points,  and  all  lateral  movements  are 
prevented.  Other  advantages  are  secured  by  this  arrangement 
besides  firmness ;  when  the  box  needs  cleaning  or  Annigation, 
the  entire  collection  may  be  removed  by  taking  out  the  frame, 
or  camphor,  tobacco,  or  other  material  can  be  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  concealed  fW)m  sight.  The  annexed 
figure  represents  a  transverse  section  of  a  ix>i*tion  of  the  side 
and  bottom  of  the  box  with  the  frame.     A,  A,  box ;  B,  fi-ame ; 
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P,  P,  upper  and  under  sheets  of  paper;  C,  space  between 
lower  sheet  of  paper  and  bottom  of  box." 

Other  substitutes  are  the  pith  of  various  plants,  especially 
of  corn  ;  and  palm  wood,  and  "inodorous  felt"  is  used,  being 
cut  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Leconte  recommends  that  "for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing spechnens  from  different  regions,  little  disks  of  vainously 
colored  paper  be  used  ;  they  are  easily  made  by  a  small  punch, 
and  sliould  ba  kept  in  wooden  pill-boxes  ready  for  use;  at 
the  same  time  a  key  to  the  colors,  showing  the  regions  em- 
braced by  each,  should  be  made  on  the  fiy-leaf  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  collection."  He  also  strongly  recommends  tliat  the 
"specimens  should  all  bo  pinned  at  the  same  height,  since  the 
ease  of  recognizing  species  allied  in  characters  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  having  them  on  the  same  level." 

He  also  states  that  "it  is  better,  even  when  numbers  with 
reference  to  a  catalogue  are  employed,  that  the  name  of  each 
species  should  be  written  on  a  label  attached  to  the  first  speci- 
men.  Thus  the  eye  is  familiarized  with  the  association  of  the 
species  and  its  name,  memory  is  aided,  and  greater  iK)wer  given 
of  identifying  species  when  the  cabinet  is  not  at  hand."  For 
indicating  the  sexes  the  astronomical  sign  $  (Mars)  is  used  for 
the  male,  and  ?  (Venus)  for  the  female,  and  9  for  the  worker. 

Transportation  of  Insects,  While  travelling,  all  hard-bodied 
insects,  compiising  many  Hymenoptera,  the  Coleopt^era,  Hc- 
miptera,  and  many  Neuroptera  should  be  thrown,  with  their 
larvae,  etc.,  into  bottles  and  vials  filled  with  strong  alcohol. 
When  the  bottle  is  filled  new  liquor  should  be  ix)ured  in,  and 
the  old  may  be  saved  for.  collecting  purposes ;  in  this  way  the 
specimens  will  not  soften  and  can  be  preserved  indefinitely,  and 
the  colors  do  not,  in  most  cases,  change.  Leconte  states  that 
"if  the  bottles  are  in  danger  of  being  broken,  the  specimens, 
afler  remaining  for  a  day  or  two  in  alcohol,  may  be  taken  out, 
parljally  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  not  so  as  to  be  brit- 
tle, and  these  packed  in  layers  in  small  boxes  between  soft 
paper;  the  boxes  should  then  be  caref\illy  closed  with  gum- 
paper  or  paste,  so  as  to  exclude  all  enemies." 

Lepidoptera  and  Dragon-flies  and  other  soft-bodied  insects 
may  be  well  preserved  by  placing  them  in  square  pieces  of  pa- 
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per  folded  into  a  triangular  form  t?ith  ^he  edges  overlapping. 
Put  up  thus,  multitudes  can  be  packed  away  in  tin  boxes,  and 
will  beai*  transportation  to  any  distance.  In  tropical  climates, 
chests  lined  with  tin  should  be  made  to  contain  the  insect- 
boxes,  which  can  thus  be  preserved  against  the  ravages  of 
white  ants,  etc. 

In  sending  live  larvee  by  mail,  the}'  should  be  inclosed  in  lit- 
tle tin  boxes,  and  in  sending  dry  specimens,  the  box  should  be 
light  and  strong,  and  directions  given  at  the  ixjst-office  to 
stamp  the  box  lightly.  In  sending  boxes  by  express  they 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  a  larger  box,  having  an  inter- 
space of  two  inches,  which  can  be  filled  in  tightly  with  hay  or 
crumpled  bits  of  paper.  Beetles  can  be  wrapped  in  pieces  of 
soft  paper.  Labels  for  alcoliolic  specimens  should  consist 
of  parchment  with  the  locality,  date  of  capture,  and  name  of 
collector  written  in  ink.  A  temporary'  label  of  firm  pa^^er  with 
the  locality,  etc.,  written  with  a  pencil,  will  last  for  several 
years. 

Preservation  of  Larvee.  Alcoholic  specimens  of  insects,  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  are  very  usefhl.  Few  collections  contain  al- 
coholic specimens  of  the  adult  insect.  This  is  a  mistake.  Many 
of  tlie  most  important  characters  are  efikced  during  the  drying 
process,  and  for  purposes  of  general  study  alcoholic  speci- 
mens, even  of  Bees,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Dragon-flies  are 
very  necessary. 

Larvee^  generally,  may  be  well  preserved  in  vials  or  bottles 
of  alcohol.  They  should  first  be  put  into  whiskey,  and  then 
into  alcohol.  If  placed  in  the  latter  first,  they  shrivel  and 
become  distorted.  Mr.  E.  Burgess  preserves  caterpillars  with 
the  colors  unchanged,  by  immersing  them  in  boiling  water 
thirty  or  forty  seconds,  and  then  placing  them  in  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  well  to  collect  larvae  and  pupa? 
indiscriminately,  even  if  we  do  not  know^  their  adult  fonns ;  we 
can  approximate  to  them,  and  in  some  cases  tell  very  exactly 
what  they  must  be. 

Rearing  Larv^.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  rearing 
Caterpillars  than  the  young  of  any  other  suborder  of  insects, 
and  the  following  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  them,  but 
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very  much  the  same  metliods  may  be  pursued  in  rearing  th6 
larvae  of  Beetles,  Flies,  and  H^menoptera.  SubteiTanean 
lar\'8e  have  to  be  kept  in  moist  eaith,  aquatic  larvae  must  be 
reared  in  aquaria,  and  carnivorous  larvae  must  be  supplied 
with  flesh.  The  larvae  of  Buttei-flies  are  rare;  those  of 
moths  occur  more  frequently,  while  their  imagos  may  be 
scarce.  In  some  years  many  larvae,  which  are  usually  rare, 
occur  in  abundance,  and  should  then  be  renred  in  numbers. 
In  hunting  for  caterpillars  bushes  should  be  shaken  and 
beaten  over  newspapers  or  sheets,  or  an  umbrella;  herbage 
should  be  swept,  and  trees  examined  carefullj[  for  leaf-rollers 
and  miners.  The  best  specimens  of  moths  and  butterflies  are 
obtained  by  rearing  them  from  the  egg^  or  from  the  larva  or 
pupa.  In  confinement  the  food  should  be  kept  fresh,  and  the 
box  well  ventilated.  Tumblers  covered  with  gauze,  pasteboai'd 
boxes  pierced  with  holes  and  fitted  with  glass  in  the  covers,  or 
large  glass-jars,  are  very  convenient  to  use  as  cages.  The  bot- 
tom of  such  vessels  may  be  covered  with  moist  sand,  in  which 
the  food-plant  of  the  larva  may  be  stuck  and  kept  fresh  for 
several  days.  Larger  and  more  airy  boxes,  a  foot  square,  with 
the  sides  of  gauze,  and  fitted  with  a  door,  tlu-ough  which  a  bot- 
tle of  water  may  be  introduced,  serve  well.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  food-plant  fresh,  the  air  cool,  the  larva  out  of  the  sun, 
and  in  fact  everything  in  such  a  state  of  equilibrium  that  the 
larva  will  not  feel  the  change  of  circumstances  when  kept  in 
confinement.  Most  caterpillars  change  to  pupae  in  the  autumn ; 
and  those  which  transform  in  the  earth  should  be  covered  with 
earth,  kept  damp  by  wet  moss,  and  placed  in  the  cellar  until  the 
following  summer.  The  collector  in  seeking  for  larvae  should 
carry  a  good  number  of  pill-boxes,  and  especially  a  close  tin 
box,  in  which  the  leaves  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time. 
Tlie  diff*erent  forms  and  mai^kings  of  caterpillars  should  be 
noted,  and  they  should  be  drawn  carefrilly  together  with  a  leaf 
of  the  food-plant,  and  the  drawings  and  pupa  skins,  and  per- 
fect insect,  be  numbered  to  coiTespond.  Descriptions  of  cat- 
erpillars cannot  be  too  carefully  made,  or  too  long.  The 
relative  size  of  the  head,  its  ornamentation,  the  stripes  and 
spots  of  the  body,  and  the  ix)sition  and  number  of  tubercles, 
and  the  hairs,  or  fascicles  of  hairs,  or  spines  and  spinules, 
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which  arise  from  Uiem,  should  be  noted,  besides  the  general 
form  of  the  body-  The  lines  along  the  body  are  called  dorsal^ 
if  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  subdorsal;  if  upon  one  side,  lat- 
eral) and  ventral  when  on  the  sides  and  under  surface,  or  stig-^ 
matal  if  including  the  stigmata  or  breathing  ix>res,  which  ore 
generally  parti-colored.  Indeed,  the  whole  biogi-aphy  of  an 
insect  should  be  ascei*tained  by  the  observer ;  the  points  to 
be  noted  are : 

1.  Date,  when  and  how  the  eggs  arc  laid ;  and  number,  size, 
and  mai*king  of  the  eggs. 

2.  Date  of  hatching,  the  appearance,  food-plant  of  larvaj 
and  number  of  days  between  each  moulting ;  the  changes  the 
lai*va  undergoes,  which  are  often  remarkable,  especially  before 
the  last  moulting,  with  drawings  illustrative  of  these ;  the  hab- 
its of  the  larva,  whether  solitary  or  gregarious,  whether  a  day 
or  night  feeder ;  the  Ichneumon  pai*asites,  and  their  mode  of 
attack.  Specimens  of  lai'vse  in  the  different  moultings  should 
be  preserved  in  alcohol.  The  appearance  of  the  larvae  when 
full-fed,  the  date,  number  of  days  before  pupating,  the  forma- 
tion and  description  of  the  cocoon,  the  duration  of  larvae  in  the 
cocoon  before  pupation,  their  appearance  just  before  changing, 
their  appearance  while  changing,  and  alcoholic  specimens  of 
larvae  in  the  act,  should  all  be  studied  and  noted. 

8.  Date  of  pupation ;  description  of  the  pupa  or  chrysalis ; 
duration  of  the  pupa  state,  habits,  etc. ;  together  with  alcoholic 
specimens,  or  pinned  dry  ones.  Lepidopterous  pupae  should  be 
looked  for  late  in  the  summer  or  in  the  fall  and  spring,  qbout 
the  roots  of  trees,  and  kept  moist  in  mould  until  the  imago 
appears.  Many  Coleopterous  pupae  may  also  occur  in  mould, 
and  if  aquatic,  under  submerged  sticks  and  stones,  and  those 
of  borers  under  the  bark  of  decaying  trees. 

4.  Date  when  the  insect  escapes  IVom  the  pupa,  and  method 
of  escape ;  duration  of  life  of  the  imago ;  and  the  number  of 
broods  in  a  season. 

Entomological  Works.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
]>ortant  works  on  Insects  ape  given  below.  The  more  advanced 
student  should,  however,  possess  Dr.  Hagen's  Bibliotheca  En- 
tomologica,  8vo,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,   1862-3,  which  contains  a 
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complete  list  of  all  entomological  publications  up  to  the  3'ear 
1862.  Besides  these  he  should  consult  the  annual  reports  on 
the  progress  of  Entomology  published  in  Wiegmann's  Archiv 
fur  Naturgeschichte,  begun  in  1834,  and  continued  up  to  the 
present  time ;  and  also  Giinther's  Zoological  Record  (8vo,  Van 
Voorst,  London),  beginning  with  the  year  1864.  Occasional 
articles  are  also  scattered  through  the  various  government  re- 
ports, and  those  of  agricultural  societies  and  agricultural 
papers. 

GENERAL  WORKS. 

The  works  of  Swamtnerdamy  McUphighij  Leeuwenhoekf  Lyonneif  Serre$,  MecM, 

Ramdohr.,  SuckoWt  Aferiafif  and  Herbst. 
Reaumur^  RitU  Ant.  de,    M^moires  pour  seryir  k  V  Histolre  des  Insectea.  Paris,  1734 

-1743, 7  vols.  4to. 
RoewU  Aug.  Joh.    Der  monnUich  herausgegeben  Insekten-Belustignng.  NUmberg, 

1740-17G1, 4  vols.  4to,  illustrated. 
Gter^  Carlde.    M^oires  pour  servir  it  PHlstoire  des  Insectes,  1758-1778,  7  toIs. 

4to. 
Linnaus,  Caroltu.    Sy sterna  Naturae,  1735.   ISth  edition,  1766-1768. 
FabricitUy  Joh.  Christ.    Systema  EntomologisB,  1775, 8vo. 
.    Genera  Insectorum,  1777,  8vo. 
.    Species  Insectorum,  1781. 2  vols.  8vo. 
.    Mantissa  Insectorum,  1787, 8  vols.  8vo. 

■  Entomologia  Systematica,  4  vols.  8vo,  1702-04. 

Cramer,  P,  Papillons  exotiques  des  trois  parties  dn  monde.  4  vols.  4to,  1775-82. 
Stoily  Cwtper.    Supplement  to  Cramer's  Papillons  exotiques.    4to,  Amsterdam, 

1787-91. 
Smithf  J.  E.y  and  Abbot,  John.    The  Natural  History  of  the  Karer  Lepidopterous 

Insects  of  Georgia.    Fol.    Plates.    London,  1797. 
LatrtUle,  Pierre  Andri.    Prteis  des  caract^res  g^n^rique  des  Insectes,  1796, 8vo. 

■  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Insectonim,  4  vols.  8vo,  1806-1800. 

.    Consideration  g^n^rales   sur  V  Ordre  natnrel  des  Animaux  composant 

les  Classes  des  Crustac^s,  des  Arachnides  et  des  Insectes. 

■^ .    In  Cuvier's  B^gne  animal,  8vo,  1810. 

— .    Families  ikturelles  du  R^gne  animal,  8vo,  1825. 
Cours  d'  Entomologie,  8vo,  1831. 


Fubrieius,  Otho.     Fauna   Groenlandica.     Hafbiae,  1780    8vo.    Contains  LibeUvla 

Virgo  (erroneously),  Phryganea  rhombica,  Termes  divinatorium,  etc. 
Druryy  Drew.    Illustrations  of  Natural  History,  etc.    London,  1770-1782, 4to,3  vols. 

(ed.  Westwood,  1837).    Numerous  bpecies  are  figured  and  described. 
Treviranus,  G.  R.    Vermischte  Schrilten  anatomischen  und  physiologischen  luhalts 

Bd.  1  u.  2.   Gottingen,  1816-17, 4to. 
Mac  Leaffj  W.  S.    Hone  Entomologicae,  8  vols.    London,  1819. 
Meigen,  F.  W.    Systematische  Beschreibung  der  bekannten  enrop&ischen  zweiflO« 

geligen  Insecten.    7  vols.   Aachen  and  Hamni,  1818-1835.    (Although  this  work 

contains  only  European  species,  many  of  them  are  common  to  both  continents.) 
Sny,  T.  American  Entomology.  3  vols.  With  plates.  Philadelphia,  1884, 85, 28. 
.    Complete  Writings  on  the  Entomology  of  North  America,  edited  by  J.  1* 

I^conte,  M.  D.    2  vols.  8vo,  colored  plates.    New  York,  1850. 
/ioer,  K.  E.  v.    Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  der  nisdcrcn  Thicrc.    (Extracted  flrom  Nova 

Acta  Acad.  Leopold.  Carolin.  xiii.  2, 1827.) 
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FalUot  de  BeautfoU,  A.  J.  Insectes  reciieillis  cd  AMque  et  en  Am^rique,  dans  lefl 
royaumes  d'  Oware  et  de  Benin,  A  Saint-Domingue  et  dnns  lea  Btate-Unis,  pen- 
dant lea  anndes,  1786-«7.    Fol.  with  00  plates,  Paris,  1805-21. 

Satigniff  J.  C.  de.  Description  de  P  Ejpypte.  Uistoiro  natiirelle.  Cru8tac«e, 
Arachnidcs,  Myriapodes  et  Insectes,  53  pi.  in  gr.  fol.  Paris,  1809-1838.  Ex- 
plication sommaire  des  planches  par  J.  V.  Audouin,  Paris,  1826, 1'ol. 

CurtiSf  Joktu  Description  of  the  Insects  brought  home  by  Commander  James 
Clark.  Ross's  Second  Voyage.  App.  liat.  Uist,  1831,  ito,  plates.  (Several  Arctic 
species  are  described.) 

JTirdy,  FT.  cf  W.  Spence.  An  Introduction  to  Entomology;  or.  Elements  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  Insects.  4  vols.  8vo,  1828.  Seventh  edition  (compriamg  vols.  3 
A  4  of  the  early  editions).   London,  1860,  post  8vo. 

Wieilemann,  C,  R.  W.  Aussereuropiiischd  ZwelflUgeligelnsecten.  8  vols.  Hamm, 
1828-30.    With  plates. 

CurtU,  John.  Farm  Insects ;  being  the  Natural  History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects 
iqjurious  to  the  Field  Crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  8vo.  With  plates  and 
wood-cuts.    1800. 

ChevrokUy  Attg.    Col^optferes  dn  Mexique.    Strasbourg,  1884-5. 

StepherUy  J.  F.  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology.  London,  8to,  183S.  Sev- 
eral species  of  European  Insects  mentioned  in  tliis  worlc  have  been  found  in 
North  America. 

Kirby,  W.    Fauna  boreali-Americana,  etc.    Norwich,  18S7, 4to. 

KoUart  V.  Naturgoschichte  der  schaedlichen  Insekten.  Wien,  1837, 4to.  Contains 
Termet  fiav^^eif  injurious  in  the  hot-houses  of  Schoenbrunn  and  Vienna.  This 
description  has  been  omitted  in  the  translation  of  this  work  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
London,  1840. 

Maequartf  J.  Dlpt^res  Exotlque  nouveaux  ou  pen  connus.  2  vols,  en  6  parties,  et 
5  supplements,  Paris,  1838-A5.  With  numerous  plates.  (Published  originally  in 
the  M^moires  do  la  Socl^t^  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  de  Lille,  1838-55.) 

BurmeUieTy  H,  Manual  of  Entomology,  translated  by  W.  E.  Shuckard.  London, 
8vo,  1836. 

BwrmeUtevy  Hermann,    Zoologischer  Hand  Atlas.    Berlfaa,  1830-48  fol.,  41  plates. 

WeMhooody  J.  O.  An  Introduction  to  the  Modem  ClassiAcation  of  Insects.  2  vols. 
8vo.    London,  1830-10. 

Cuviety  O.  Le  B/fegne  animal  distribu^  d'aprte  son  Organisation.  Nonvelle  Ml- 
tion,  accompagn^  de  planches  gravees,  repr^sentant  les  types  de  tons  les  Gen- 
re8»etc.,  public  par  un  reunion  de  Disciples  de  G.  Cuvier.  Paris,  1849,  8vo. 
Insectes,  Arachnidcs,  Cnistac^s  par  AtidouiUy  Blanehard,  Doyert^  MUne-Bd- 
wards  et  Dug4»,    4  vols.  Texte  et  4  vols,  atlas. 

Ovirin'MineviUe,  F,  E,  Iconogrnphie  du  R^gne  Animal  de  G.  Cuvier,  ou  repr^ 
sentation  d'aprfes  nature  de  V  uno  des  espies  les  plus  remnrquables  et  souvent 
non  encore  figures  de  chaque  genre  d'  animaux,  vols.  8  et  7:  Ann^lidcs,  Cms- 
tac^s,  Arachnidcs  et  Insectes,  Paris,  J.  B.  Bailli^re,  1820-44, 104  pi.  8vo. 

Orifitky  E.  The  Animal  Kingdom,  described  and  arranged  in  conformity  with  Its 
oiganisation.  London,  1824-83,  8vo.  Class  Insecta,  2  vols,  with  140  pL  1832. 
Classes  Annelida,  Crustacea  et  Arachnida.    1  vol.  with  00  pi. 

SuUee  d  Buffon  et  KouveUeM  ntites  a  Buffon.  Formant  avec  les  CEuvres  de  cet 
auteur  un  Cours  complH  d'  Histoire  naturelle.  Paris,  Diifliit,  1796-1807.  Paris, 
Roret,  1834-1804, 8vo.  (Insectes,  Crustac^s,  Arachnides  etc.,  par  LatreUlty  Laeor- 
dairej  Ampot,  Audinet-Servilley  Boisdural,  Guinie^  Jiamburj  Lep^etier  de  St. 
F\argeaUy  Macqnarty  Milne- EdwardSy  Walkenaery  et  GervaU), 

Ooeeey  P.  H.    Canadian  Naturalist.    London,  1840. 

Zetterntediy  J.  W.  Insecta  Lapponica.  Lipsiae,  1840,  4to.  Several  species  Arom 
Lapland  have  been  found  In  the  Arctic  regions  of  North  America. 

Pietety  F.  Histoire  naturelle,  etc.,  des  insectes  Neuropt^res,  Pari  I,  Perlldes ;  Pait 
II,  Eph^m^nes.    Geneve,  1841-45, 8vo>  with  colored  plates. 
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/VuMeAry,  i?.,  and  Weatwood,  J.  O,    The  Genera  of  Diurnal  I<epidoptera.    86  col> 

ore<l  plates,  2  vols.  fol.    London,  1840-o2. 
Walker^  F.    List  of  the  siiecimens  of  Lepiilopterous,  Dipterous,  Menropterous,  and 

Homopterons  Insects  in  the  Collection  of  tlie  British  Museum.   London,  1848-67. 
Amyot^  C.J  and  ServilUj  A.    Uemipteres.    8vo,  Paris,  Koret,  1813. 
Batzeburg,  J.  T.  C.    Die  Forstinsekten.    4to,  3  vols.    Berlin,  18S7-44. 
Van  der  Havens  J,    Handbook  of  Zotilogy,  English  translation.    2  vols.  8vo,  1850. 
Gerstaecker,  A.    Handbnch  der  Zoiilogie  (in  connection  with  V.  Carus),3  vols. 

8vo.  (vol.  2,  Arthropoda).    Leipzig,  1863. 
De  Selps  Ltmgchampi,  E.    Sevue  des  Odonat^s  on  Libellutes  d' Europe  avec  lacoh 

laboratidn  de  H.  Hagen.    Paris,  1850, 8vo.    (Memoir.  Soc.  K.  Science  de  Liege; 

▼ol.  vi.)  (Two  si>ecies,  Lib.  HudsonUMf  p.  53,  and  Agrion  Doubledayij  p.  209,  aie 

described  in  this  work.) 
Hagen,  H.    Revue  des  Odonat^s;  Monographic  des  Caloptery gines ;  Monographic 

des  Gomphines  (cf.  Sclys  Longchamps). 
AgasHZf  L.    Lake  Superior,  its  Physical  Character,  its  Vegetation, and  its  Animal 3, 

Boston,  1850.    With  Catalogue  of  Coleoptera,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Leconte,  and  of  the 

Lepidoptera,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris. 
Lacaze-IhUhiers,    H.     Recherohes  sur  Parmure  g^nitale  ftmelle  des  Insectea. 

Plates.    8vo.    Paris,  185:i. 
AfeUheimeTj  F.  E.    Catalogue  of  the  described  Coleoptera  of  the  United  States. 

Smithsonian  Institution.    8vo,  1853. 
DalloM,  W.  5.    Catalogue  of  Hemipterous  Insects  in  the  British  Museum.    1,3. 

ninstrated.    London,  1852. 
FUch,  A»a.    The  noxious,  beneficial,  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Reports  1-8,  185bViG. 
SmUhj  Frederic.    Catalogue  of  Hymenoptera  in  the  British  Museum.    Parts  i-vL 

Plates.    London,  1857-^'^. 
Fallen,  C.  F.,  Stal^  C,  and  Fteher.    Various  papera  on  Hemiptera  in  Scandinavian 

and  German  periodicals. 
BiUmert  J.    Sammlung  Exotischer  Schmetterlinge.    6  vols.  4to.    Plates.    1806. 
GtUnie^  A.    Species  g^n^ral  des  L^pidopt&res.    (Noctuide,  Phalaenidas  and  Pyra- 

Uda:)  Suite  a  Bnffon.    Paris,  8vo,  185fii-57. 
Stainton^  H.  T.    The  Natural  History  of  the  Tinelna.  8vo,  with  many  plates.  Lon 

don,  vols.  1-8, 18)5-61,  8vo. 
Laeordaire,  J.  T.    Generiides  Coltoptires.    8vo,  tomes  1-7.    Parts,  Roret,  1854. 
liaisduvalj  J.  A.    Histoire  generate  et  Iconographie  des  L^pidopt^rcs  et  des  Cbe> 

nillos  de  V  Ami^riquc  septentrionale.    8vo.    Paris,  Roret,  1829-12. 

.    Species  gen^rale  des  Lepidoptferes.    8vo.    Roret,  Pans,  l^SO. 

.    Essai  sur  V  Entomologie  horticole.    8vo.    Paris,  1867. 

Practical  Entomologist.    Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia.    Vols.  1,  2,  4to, 

1805-07. 
Harrigf  T.  W.    A  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  of  New  England,  which  9x9 

injurious  to  Vegetation.    Third  edition,  illustrated.    Boston,  1862. 
Jjectmte,  J.  L.    Classiflcntion  of  the  Coleoptera  of  North  America.    Part  1, 1801-3. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
.    List  of  Coleoptera  of  North  America.   8vo,  1803-0.    Smithsonian  Institu^ 

tion. 

New  Species  of  North  American  Coleoptera.    8vo.    Part  1, 1863-6.    Smith- 


sonian Institution. 
.    Coleoptera  of  Kansas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico.    4to.     8  plates.  18S0. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Hagen,  H.    Synopsis  of  the  Neuroptera  of  North  America.    8vo.    1861.    Smith- 

sonian  Institution. 
MimriM,  J.  O.    Catalogue  of  the  described  Lepidoptera  of  North  America.   8vo^ 

1800.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Oaten  Sacken,  It.    Cfltalogiic  of  the  described  DIptera  of  North  America.    ISSe. 

Smithsonian  InsUtiition. 
Loeio^  H.y  and  (Hten  Sacken^  Jt.    Monograph  of  the  Diptera  of  North  Americq. 

Parts  1, 2,  8yo,  1802-^.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
TWmMe,  1.  P.    A  Treaflse  on  the  Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees.    The 

CorcttUo  and  Apple  moth.    4to.    Plates.    New  York,  1866. 
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Saviffnjft  J.  C.    M^moires  snr  les  Animaux  sans  Vert^bres.  1  Partlc.   Description 

et  Classification  des  Animaux  invert^br^s  et  artlcnles,  1.  Fascicule.    Tb^orie  des 

Organcs  de  la  Douche  des  Ciiistac^s  et  des  Insectcs.    Paris,  1810. 
Audouint  J.  V.    Becherches  anatomiqucs  sur  le  Thorax  des  animaux  articul^s  et 

celul  des  Insectes  hexapodes  en  particnlier.    (Annates  d.  Scleno.  natur.  1, 1824, 

p.  97  and  416.) 
jr«eA«dkott«,  J,  F.   Beschreibung  des  Inneren  Skeletes  einiger  Insekten  aus  Ter- 

BChiedenen  Ordnungen.    Dorpat,  1820, 8vo,  p.  24-49, 2  Taf. 
Amt,  jt.  E.  V,     Ueber^as  Mussere  und  innere  Skelet  (Meckel's  Archir.  f.  Anatom. 

a.  Physiol.  1826,  p.  927-874). 
ISriehtoHj   W,  F.    Ueber  sodlogische  Charaktere  der  Insekten,  Arachniden  und 
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Berendtj  C.  G.  Die  im  Bernstein  beflndlichen  oi^ganischen  Reste  der  Vorwelt,  gc- 
sammelt  und  in  Verbindung  mit  Mehreren  hernusgegeben.  1.  Band.  2,  Abth. 
Die  im  Bernstein  beflndlichen  Cru8taceen,Myriapodcn,  Arachniden  undapteren 
der  Vorwelt,  bearbeitet  von  C.  L.  Koch  und  C.  G.  Eerendt.^%.  Band.  Die  im 
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bearbeitet  von  E.  F.  Qermar,  P.  J.  Pictet,  und  H.  Hagen,    Berlin,  1854-^,  fol. 
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zig, 1849,  4to,  8  vols. 
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the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  1, 18C7,  with  a  plate. 
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SdwardM,  W.  H,    Butterflies  of  North  America.    Colored  plates.    Commenced  18Q& 

Annnle$  de  la  Soci^t^  entomologiqiie  de  fiance,  Paris.    Commenced  1&)2. 

TYansactitnu  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.    Commenced  1834. 
^  '£*  Intectdio^  AgricoU^  Monthly  Journal,  Paris.    Commenced  1867. 

Zeitung,    Entoniologischo  Verein,  Stettin.    Commenced  1810. 

Linnaa  entomologica,    Entomologische  Verein,  Berlin.    Commenced  1846. 

Zeitsehrift.    Entomologischo  Verein,  Berlin.    Commenced  18A7. 

AntuUes  de  la  Soci^t^  entomologiqiie  Beige,  Brussels.    Commenced  1857. 

Proe«erfin^«of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.    Commenced  1810. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.    Commenced  1817. 

TrantactioHS  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.    New  Scries.    Commenced 
1818. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.    Commenced  1834. 

Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.    Commenced  la'U. 

AnnaU  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York.    Commenced  1884. 

Proceedinga  and  Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological  Society,  Philadel- 
phia.   Commenced  1861. 

Proceedings  and  Ck>mmunications  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem.    Commenced  1818. 
Americon  N<Uuratitt,  Philadelphia.    Commenced  March,  1867. 

Entomological  Journal.  Every*  collector  should  keep  a 
daily  journal  of  his  captures  and  observations,  noting  down 
every  fact  and  hint  that  falls  under  his  notice.  In  this  book, 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  season  opens  in  early  spring,  can 
be  placed  on  record  the  earliest  appearance,  the  time  of  great- 
est abundance,  and  the  disappearance  of  every  insect  in  any  of 
its  stages.  Also  the  descriptions  of  larvae,  with  sketches,  and 
observations  upon  their  habits;  though  drawings  had  better 
be  kept  upon  separate  pieces  of  paper  for  easier  reference. 
The  insects,  when  captured  and  unnamed  should  be  numbered 
to  agi'ee  with  corresponding  numbers  in  the  note-book.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  one  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much 
material  of  this  kind  has  accumulated.  He  can  then  make  a 
calendar  of  appearances  of  perfect  insects  and  larvae,  so  as 
to  have  the  work  of  the  next  season  portioned  out  to  him ; 
he  will  thus  know  when  and  where  to  look  for  any  particular 
insect  or  cateipillar. 

The  Number  of  Species  of  Insects.  Oswald  Heer  estimates 
that  the  Insects  compiise  four-fifths  of  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom. While  there  are  about  55,000  species  of  animals  known, 
excluding  the  Insects,  the  number  of  this  last  single  class 
amounts  to  upwards  of  190,000  known  species,  according  to 
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Gerstaecker's  estimate.  He  reckons  that  there  are  at  least 
25,000  species  of  Hymenoptera,  from  22,000  to  24,000  Lepidop- 
tera,  about  24,000  Diptera,  and  90,000  Coleoptera ;  the  number 
of  the  other  suborders  cannot  be  easily  estimated*  Besides 
these  there  are  about  4,600  Arachnida,  and  800  Myriopods. 

Grouping  of  Insects  into  Orders  and  Suborders.  Be- 
fore beginning  an  account  of  the  Six-footed  Insects,  we 
present  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  Classification  of  In- 
sects. The  idea  that  the  MyrioiJods,  Spiders,  and  Six-footed 
Insects  formed  orders  and  not  classes  was  first  proposed  by  R. 
Leuckart  in  1848,  and  afterwards  supported  by  Agassiz  and 
Dana.  The  arrangements  proposed  by  these  and  other  authors 
ai*e  put  in  tabular  form  on  page  106. 


f 


Hexapoda 
(Six-footed  In- 


The  Class  of  Insects. 

Sub-cloM  LSegments  groaped  into  three  distinct  re- 
gions; eyes  compound  and  simple;  two  pairs  of 
wings ;  *  three  pali*s  of  thoracic  legs ;  one  pair  of 
Jointed  abdominal  appendages.    A  more  or  less  (         sects), 
complete  metamorphosis,        .... 

Subdcuut ILSef;ments  gronped  Into  two  regions,  a") 

false  cephalothoraxf  and  an  abdomen;  noantenme;  I     AnArnviDA 
eyes  simple ;  wingless ;  four  pairs  of  thoracic  legs ;  >      /^niders^ 
three  pairs  of  jointed  abdominal  appendages  (spin-  '       v^opioers;. 
nerets)  often  present.    No  metamorphosis,  . 

Bitb^loM  ///.Body  cylindrical,  worm-like.  Segments  " 
not  grouped  into  regions.    Head  free ;  eyes  sim- 
ple; antenns  present;  wingless;  numerous  ab- 
dominal legs  present;    yelk-sac  present  for  a 
short  period  after  hatching.    No  metamorphosis.  ^ 


Myhiopoda 
(Centipedes). 


The  Orders  of  Six-footed  Insects {  {Hexapoda), 

Mctdbola.   The  body  usually  cylindrical ;  prothorax  ") 

small ;  mouth-parts  more  generally  haustellate  |  Hymenoptera 
(formed  for  sucking) ;  metamorphosis  complete ;   V  Lkpidoptera. 
pupa  inactive;    larva  usually  cylindrical,  very      Dipiera. 
unlike  the  adult,  J 

Weterometabola.    The  body  usually  flattened;  pro-  S  Coleoptera. 
thorax  large  and  squarish ;  mouth-parts  usually      Hemiptera. 
adapted  for  biting;   metamorphosis  in  a  large  >  Orthoptbka. 


number  incomplete;  pupa  often  inactive;  larva 
flattened,  often  resembling  the  adult, 


Neuroptera. 
Thybanura. 


*Thenamberof  wingless  forms  is  comparatively  few.  The  Diptera  have  but 
one  pair. 

tThc  so-called  "cephalothornx"  of  Spiders  is  not  like  that  region  in  the  Crabs, 
Che  head  being  mnch  l^'cer  tirom  the  thorax. 

tLeuckart^s  classification  is  an  advance  on  others  in  his  considering  the  Hexa- 
poda, Arachnida,  and  Myriapoda  as  orders  instead  of  classes,  but  he  says  nothing 
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The  following  diagram  shows,  in  a  rude  way,  the  relative 
rank  and  affinities  of  the  eight  orders,  and  of  the  two  series 
of  Six-footed  Insects. 


a 


9* 

.3 


P 


(6 

B 


Neuropte 
Thysanura. 

Through  Z^pUma^  and  Podura  which  are  wingless  Tliysa- 
nnroas  insects,  the  lower  series  is  connected  with  the  Myriopods, 
the  minate  degraded  Pauropus  and  ScolopendreUa  i)erhap« 
forming  the  connecting  links;  and  through  the  wingless 
flies,  Braxda^  Chionea^  and  Nycteribia^  the  Diptera,  belonging 
to  the  higher  series,  assume  the  form  of  the  Spiders,  the  head 
being  small,  and  sunken  into  the  thorax,  while  the  legs  are 
long  and  slender.  The  first  and  highest  series  culminates  in 
Api8^  the  Honey-bee ;  and  the  second,  or  lower,  in  Cidiidela^ 
the  Tiger-beetle. 

regarding  the  rank  and  valne  of  the  minor  groups.  Professor  Agassis  extended 
Leuckart's  riews  in  considering  the  seven  grrand 'divisions  of  the  order  of  Ilcxnpods 
as  suborders.  In  laS  (How  to  Obsei*ve  and  Collect  Insects,  Maine  Scientific  Sur- 
vey, and  Synthetic  Types  of  Insects,  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History),  we 
proposed  a  new  classification  of  these  divisions,  by  which  they  are  thrown  Into 
two  main  groups  headed  by  the  Hymenoptera  and  Coleoptera  respectively.  These 
two  groups,  as  represented  in  the  dingrnm,  are  nearly  equivalent  in  value,  and 
stand  in  a  somewhat  parallel  relation.  There  is  nothing  like  a  linear  series  in  the 
animal  kingilom,  but  It  is  like  a  trae.  The  higher  series  of  orders  form  more 
of  a  linear  series  than  the  lower  series,  so  that  in  the  diagram  the  Neuroptera, 
Orthoptera,  Henilptera,  and  Coleoptera  form  a  more  broken  series  than  the  Hy- 
menoptera, Lepldoptera,  and  Diptera.  A  Bee,  Butterfly,  and  House-fiy  are  much 
more  closely  allied  to  each  other  than  a  Beetle,  a  Squash-bug,  a  Grasshopper, 
and  a  Dragon-fly  are  among  themselves.  The  Neuroptera  are  the  most  indepen- 
dent, and  stand  at  the  bottom  of  and  between  the  two  series,  though  by  the  Orthop- 
term  they  are  very  inthnatcly  linked  witki  the  Hemiptera  and  Coleoptera. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 

The  Bees,  Wasps,  Saw-flies,  Ants,  and  other  members  of  this 
suborder  differ  fix>m  all  other  insects  in  having,  in  the  higher  and 
more  typical  forms,  the  basal  joint  of  the  abdomen  thrown  for* 
ward  upon  and  intimately  united  with  the  thorax.  The  head 
is  large,  with  large  compound  eyes,  and  three  ocelli.  Tlie 
mouth-paits  are  well  developed  both  for  biting,  and  feeding  on 
the  sweets  of  plants,  the  ligula  especially,  used  in  lapping 
nectar,  being  greatly  developed.  The  other  regions  of  the 
body  are  more  distinct  than  in  other  insects ;  the  wings  are 
small  but  powci'f\il,  with  comparatively  few  and  somewhat 
irregular  veins,  adapted  for  powerfhl  and  long-sustained  flights  ; 
and  the  genital  appendages  retracted,  except  in  the  Ichneu- 
mon pai-asites  and  Saw-flies,  within  the  body,  ai'e  in  the  female  "  >  ^  a  ^-^  t 
modifie<l  into  a  sting.  « 

The  transformations  of  this  suborder  are  the  most  complete 
of  all  insects ;  the  larvse  in  their  general  form  are  more  unlike 
the  adult  insects  than  in  any  other  suborder,  while  the  pupee, 
on  the  other  hand,  most  cleai'ly  approximate  to  the  imago. 
The  larvae  are  short,  cylindrical,  footless  (excepting  the  young 
of  the  Saw-flies,  the  lowest  family,  which  are  provided  with 
alulominal  legs  like  Lepidopterous  larvce),  worm-like  grubs, 
which  are  helpless,  and  have  to  be  fed  by  the  prevision  of  the 
parent.  The  pupa  has  the  limbs  free,  and  is  generally  contained 
in  a  thin  silken  cocoon ;  that  of  the  Saw-flies,  however,  being 
thick. 

The  Hymenoptera  exhibit,  according  to  Pi'ofessor  Dana,  the 
normal  size  of  the  insect-type.     "This  ai-chetypic  size  is  be- 

KOTE  to  pago  100.— RAy  divided  the  Hexapods  into  Coleoptera  and  Awiopterat 
the  latter  division  embracing  all  the  other  suborders  except  the  Coleoptera.  His 
Ametamorphoia  Hexapoda  contained  the  wingless  hexapoda;  while  the  Ametatnnr- 
phoia poljfpoda  comprise  the  Mvriopods,  and  the  A.  octopoda  the  Arachnids.  Lin- 
naeus' Aptera  (with  numerous  feet)  are  equivalent  to  the  Myriopods,  and  his  Apiera 
(with  8-14  feet)  to  the  Arachnids.  In  Fabricius'  system  the  Eleutherata  are  equiva- 
lent to  theCoteoptera;  the  Ulonata  to  the  Orthoptera;  the  SynUiaia  to  the  Neurop- 
lera;  the  IHatata  to  the  Hymenoptera;  the  Odowita  to  theLibeliulidsB,*  the  Glosgata 
to  the  Lepidoptera;  the  Rhyngota  to  the  Hemlptera;  tlie  Aniliaia  to  the  Diptera. 
The  MUotata  are  the  Myriopods,  and  the  Unogatay  the  Arachnids.  In  Latreillc*s 
system  the  Sucioria,  or  Fleas,  are  now  referreil  to  the  Diptera;  the  Parasita  or 
Lice,  to  tlic  Uemiptera,  and  the  Thynanura  to  the  Neuroptera. 
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tween  eight  and  twelve  lines  (or  twelfths  of  an  inch)  in  length, 
and  two  and  a  half  and  three  lines  in  breadth."  This  size  is 
probably  a  smaller  average  than  in  any  other  suborder ;  thus  the 
Hj-menoptera  while  being  the  most  cephalized,  consequently 
comprise  the  most  compactly  moulded  insectean  forms. 

Besides  these  structural  characters,  as  animals,  endowed 
with  instincts  and  a  kind  of  i*eason  differing,  perhaps,  ordy  in 
degree  fVom  that  of  man,  these  insects  outrank  all  other  Articu^ 
lates.  In  the  unusual  differentiation  of  the  individual  into  males 
and  females,  and,  generally  sterile  workers,  with  a  farther  dimor- 
phism of  these  thi*ee  sexual  forms,  such  as  Huber  has  noticed 
in  the  Humble-bee,  and  a  consequent  subdivision  of  labor 
among  them ;  in  dwelling  in  large  colonies,  thus  involving  new 
and  intricate  relations  with  other  insects  (such  as  Aphides, 
ant-hill-inhabiting  beetles,  and  the  i>eculiai*  bee-parasites) ; 
their  wonderful  instincts,  their  living  principally  on  the  sweets 
and  pollen  of  flowers,  and  not  being  essentially  carnivorous 
(? .  e.  seizing  their  prey  like  the  Tiger-beetle)  in  their  habits,  as 
are  a  large  pix)portion  of  the  other  suborders,  with  the  exception 
of  Lepidoptera ;  and  in  their  relation  to  man  as  a  domestic  an- 
imal, subservient  to  his  wants, — the  Bees,  and  Hymenoptera 
in  general,  possess  a  combination  of  characters  which  are  not 
found  existing  in  any  other  suborder  of  insects,  and  which 
rank  them  first  and  highest  in  the  insect  series. 

The  body-wall  of  the  Hymenoptera  is  unusually  dense  and 
hard,  smooth  and  highly  j^olished,  and  either  naked,  or  covered 
with  hair  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  bees.  The  head  is 
large,  not  much  smaller  than  the  thorax,  and  its  f\*ont  is  verti- 
cal. The  antennae  are  short,  filiform,  often  geniculate,  very 
rarely  pectinated.  The  mandibles  are  large,  stout,  toothed,  and 
the  maxillae  are  well  developed  into  their  three  subdiAnsions, 
the  palpi  being  usually  six-jointed  ;  the  labial  palpi  ai*e  usually 
four-jointed,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  under  lip,  or  ligula, 
is  highly  developed,  being  Hirnished  with  a  secondary  pair 
of  palpi,  the  paraglossia,  while  in  the  pollen-gathering  species 
the  ligula  is  of  great  length,  and  thus  answers  much  the  same 
purpose  as  the  spiral  tongue  (maxilla;)  of  the  Lepidoptera. 

Reaumur  states  that  the  Bee  does  not  suck  up  the  liquid 
sweets,  but  laps  them  up  with  its  long  slender  hairy  tongue. 
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<^£ven  in  the  drop  of  honey  the  bee  bends  the  end  of  its 
tongue  about,  and  lengthens  and  shoitens  it  successively,  and, 
indeed,  withdraws  it  from  moment  to  moment."  The  liquid 
passes  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  pilose  tongue,  which  is 
withdrawn  between  its  sheaths,  the  palpi  and  maxillae,  and  thus 
^'conveys  and  deposits  the  liquid  with  which  it  is  charged 
within  a  sort  of  channel,  formed  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  the  sheaths  which  fold  over  it,  by  which  the  liquid 
is  conveyed  to  the  mouth."   (Shuckard.) 

The  thorax  forms  a  raunded  compact  oval  mass,  with  the 
prothorax  and  metathorax  very  small,  the  mesothorax  being 
large,  and  also  the  propodeum,  to  which  the  pedicel  of  the  ab- 
domen is  attached.  The  pleurites  are  large  and  bulging, 
while  the  sternum  is  minute.  The  coxae  and  trochantines  are 
large,  and  quite  free  from  the  thorax ;  and  the  trochanter 
are  small,  while  the  rather  slender  legs  are  subject  to  great 
modifications,  as  they  are  devoted  to  so  many  different  uses 
by  these  insects ;  thus,  in  the  Sand-wasps  they  are  strongly 
bristled  for  the  purpose  of  digging,  and  in  the  Bees,  the 
basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  much  enlai*ged  for  carrying  pollen. 

^^  The  manner  in  which  the  bee  conveys  either  the  pollen,  or 
other  material  it  purposes  carrying  home,  to  the  posterior 
legs,  or  venter,  which  is  to  bear  it,  is  very  curious.  The 
rapidity  of  the  motion  of  its  legs  is  then  \eTy  great ;  so  great, 
indeed,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  follow  them;  but  it 
seems  first  to  collect  its  material  gradually  with  its  mandibles, 
fVom  which  the  anterior  tarsi  gather  it,  and  that  on  each  side 
passes  successively  the  grains  of  which  it  consists  to  the  inter- 
mediate legs,  by  multiplicated  scrapings  and  twistings  of  the 
limbs ;  this,  then,  passes  it  on  by  similar  manoeu\Tes,  and  de- 
posits it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bee,  upon  the  pos- 
terior tibiae  and  tarsi,  or  upon  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  evidence  of  this  process  is  speedily  manifested  by  the  pos- 
terior legs  gradually  exhibiting  an  increasing  pellet  of  pollen. 
Thus,  for  this  purpose,  all  the  legs  of  the  bees  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  hair.  It  is  the  mandibles  which  are  chiefly  used 
in  their  boring  or  excavating  operations,  applying  their  hands, 
or  anterior  tarsi,  only  to  clear  their  way ;  but  by  the  construc- 
tive, or  artisan  bees,  they  are  used  both  in  their  building  and 
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mining  operations,  and  are  worked  like  trowels  to  collect  moist 
clay,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  masonry  of  their  habitations." 
(Shuckard.) 

The  four  wings  are  present,  except  in  rare  instances.  They 
are  small;  the  hinder  pair  long,  narrow,  ovate,  lanceolate. 
The  costal  edge  of  the  fore-wing  (Fig.  29),  is  generally 
straight,  becoming  a  little  curved  towanls  the  apex,  which 
is  obtusely  subrectangular ;  the  outer  edge  is  bent  at  right 
angles,  while  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing  is  long  and  straight. 
The  veins  are  often  difficult  to  trace,  as  in  the  outer  half  of  the 
wing  they  break  up  into  a  system  of  net-veins,  which  are  few 
in  number,  yet  the  continuations  of  thie  subcostal,  median,  and 
submedian  veins  can  be  distinguished  after  careful  study. 

In  some  low  Ichneumonidce ^  the  Proctotrupidiz ^  and 
ChalcididaSy  the  veins  show  a  tendency  to  become  obsolete, 
only  the  simple  subcostal  vein  remaining ;  and  in  Pteratomus^ 
the  veins  are  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  linear  feather-like 
wings  are  in  one  pair  fissured,  reminding  us  of  the  Plume- 
moths,  Pterophorus. 

The  abdomen  is  composed  in  the  larva  state  of  ten  segments, 
but  in  the  adult  stinging  Hymenoptera,  of  six  complete  seg- 
ments in  the  females,  and  seven  in  the  males ;  while  in  the 
lower  families  the  number  varies,  having  in  the  Tenthredi- 
nid(B^  eight  tergites  on  the  upper  side  and  six  steraites  on  the 
lower  side.  The  remaining  segments  are,  during  the  transfor- 
mations of  the  insect,  aborted  and  withdrawn  within  the  body. 
The  ovipositor  and  corresponding  parts  in  the  male  have 
been  described  on  pp.  14-18. 

The  nervous  s^^stem  consists  in  the  larvae  of  eleven  ganglia, 
in  the  adult  five  or  six  of  these  remain  as  abdominal  ganglia, 
while  the  remainder,  excluding  the  cephalic  ganglia,  are  placed 
in  two  groups  in  the  thorax.  The  cerebral  ganglia  are  well 
developed,  evincing  the  high  intellectual  qualities  necessary  in 
presiding  over  organs  with  such  difibrent  uses  as  the  simple 
and  compound  eyes,  the  antenme,  and  lingua  and  palpi,  and 
mandibles,  especially  in  those  sociable  species  which  build 
complete  nests. 

The  digestive  system,  in  those  bees  which  sip  up  their  food, 
consists,  besides  the  external  mouth-parts,  of  a  ^'  long  oesoph' 
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a^s  which  dilates  into  a  thin-walled  sucking  stomach,"  which 
in  the  Apiarice  and  Vespidoe  may  be  simply  a  lateral  fold, 
or,  as  in  many  Crabronidce^  ^^ attached  solely  by  a  short  and 
narrow  peduncle."  In  Formica^  Cynipa,  Levjcospis^  and  Xyphidr 
ria  there  is  a  globular  uncurved  callous  gizzard,  which  is  en- 
veloped by  the  base  of  the  stomach,  according  to  Siebold,  who 
also  states  that  'Hhose  Hymenoptera  which  are  engaged  during 
a  long  and  active  life  in  labors  for  the  raising  and  support  of 
their  young,  have  a  pretty  long  and  flexuous  stomach  and  in- 
testine, and  the  first  has,  usually,  many  constrictions ; "  while 
the  CynipidcR^  Ichneumonidce,  and  Tenthredinidce^ 
which  take  no  care  of  their  young,  have  only  a  shoi*t  small 
stomach  and  intestine.  The  salivary  glands  consist  of  two 
rather  short  ramified  tufts,  often  contained  entirely  in  the  head. 

The  tracheae  consist,  as  in  other  insects,  of  two  main  branches, 
fh>m  which  numerous  transverse  anastomosing  branches  are 
given  ofi*,  with  numerous  vesicular  dilatations.  Two  such  vesi- 
cles of  immense  volume  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  according  to  Hunter  and  Newport  "serve  chiefiy 
to  enable  the  insect  to  alter  its  specific  gravity  at  pleasure  dur- 
ing flight,  and  thus  diminish  the  muscular  exertion  required 
during  these  movements." 

The  urinary  vessels  are  very  numerous  in  the  Hymenoptera ; 
they  are  usually  short  and  surround  the  pylorus  in  numbers  of 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  two  poison  glands  (Fig.  54,  h^g)  are  composed  of  long 
ramose  tubes,  resembling  the  salivary  glands  in  their  minute 
structure.  The  poison  is  poured  ftrom  these  into  a  pyriform 
sac  lodged  near  the  base  of  the  sting,  which  is  provided  with  a 
peculiar  muscular  apparatus  for  its  sudden  extension  and  with- 
drawal. The  poison,  in  the  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  consists, 
according  to  Will,  of  ^^  formic  acid,  and  a  whitish,  fatty,  sharp 
residuum,  the  former  being  the  poisonous  substance."  (Bur- 
nett.) 

The  wax-secreting  apparatus  consists  of  special  dermal 
glands,  as  Milne-Edwards  supposed.  Glaus  has  shown  (see 
G3genbaur's  Verg.  Anatomic)  that  these  minute  glands  arc 
mostly  unicellular,  the  external  opening  being  through  a  fine 
cbitinoos  tube  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  integument.    In  the 
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wax-producing  insects  these  glands  are  developed  in  great 
numbers  over  certain  portions  of  the  body.  In  the  Aphides, 
whose  bodies  are  covered  with  a  powder  consisting  of  fine  waxy 
threads,  these  glands  are  collected  in  groups.  Modifications  of 
them  appear  in  the  Coccidae.  In  the  wax-producing  Hymen- 
optera  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  bees 
secrete  wax  in  thin,  transparent,  membranous  plates  on  the 
under  side  of  the  abdominal  segments.  Polygonal  areas  arc 
formed  by  the  openings  of  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
fine  pore-canals,  in  which,  surrounded  by  very  numerous  tra- 
cheal branches,  the  cylindrical  gland-cells  are  densely  piled 
upon  each  other.  These  form  the  wax  organs,  over  which  a 
fatty  layer  spreads.  In  those  bees  which  do  not  produce  wax, 
the  glands  of  the  wax  organs  are  slightly  developed.  Wax 
organs  also  occur  in  the  Humble  bees. 

The  honey  is  elaborated  by  an  unknown  chemical  process, 
from  the  food  contained  in  the  proventriculus,  or  crop,  and 
which  is  regurgitated  into  the  honey-cells. 

The  ovai'ies  consist  of  many-chambered,  four,  six,  or  a  htn- 
dred,  sliort  tubes.  "The  receptacula  seminis  is  nearly  always 
simple,  round  or  ovoid,  and  necked,  and  is  prolonged  into  a 
usually  short  seminal  duct."  The  glaiidula  appendicidaris  con- 
sists of  a  bifurcate  tube  which  opens  into  the  ducttLS  seminaliSy 
and  only  rarely  into  the  capavla  seminalis  itself. 

In  the  Tenthredinidce^  "this  apparatus  is  formed  on  a 
different  type ;  the  seminal  vesicle  is  a  simple  diverticulum  of 
the  vagina,  and  more  or  less  distinct  from  it,  besides  it  is  defi- 
cient in  the  accessory  gland.  The  copulatory  pouch  is  absent  in 
all  the  Ilymenoptera,  as  are  also  the  sebaceous  glands  with  those 
females  which  have  a  sting  and  a  poison  gland,"  while  in  other 
insects  the  sebaceous  glands  are  present,  and  it  would  be  nat- 
urally inferred,  therefore,  that  the  two  are  homologous,  but 
modified  for  diverse  functions. 

The  two  testes  of  the  male  are  "composed  of  long  follicles, 
fasciculate  and  surrounded,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
torose  deferent  canal,  by  a  common  envelope ;  but  more  com- 
monly the  two  testes  are  contained  in  a  capsule  situated  on  the 
median  line  of  the  body."     (Siebold.) 

The  eggs  are  usually  long,  cylindrical,  and  slightly  curved  in 
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the  Bees ;  in  the  Wasps  they  are  more  globular,  and  affixed  by 
their  smaller  somewhat  pedieelled  end  to  the  side,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell  in  which  they  are  laid.  The  eggs  of  the  lower 
families  tend  to  assume  a  spherical  form.  The  eggs  of  dif- 
erent  species  of  Bamhus  present  no  appreciable  differences. 

The  larvae  of  the  Bees  and  Wasps,  especially  the  social 
species,  which  live  surrounded  by  their  food,  are  of  a  very 
persistent  form,  the  various  genera  differing  but  slightly,  while 
the  species  can  scarcely  be  separated.  Such  we  have  found  to 
be  the  case  in  the  Bees  and  Wasps  (  Vespidoe)  and  Fossorial 
Wasps.  The  sexes  of  the  species  with  a  very  thin  tegument, 
such  as  ApiSj  BambuSj  and  Vespa^  can  be  quite  easily  distin- 
.  guished,  as  the  rudiments  of  the  genital  armor  can  be  seen 
through. 

The  Hymenoptera  are  mostly  confined  to  the  warmer  and 
temperate  regions  of  the  earth ;  as  we  approach  the  ];)oles,  the 
Bees  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  Bombus,  and  perhaps 
its  parasite  ApcUhtts ;  a  species  of  Veapa  is  found  on  the  Lab- 
,rador  coast,  which  has  a  climate  like  that  of  Greenland.  No 
fossorial  species  of  Wasps  are  known  to  us  to  occur  in  the  arc- 
tic regions,  while  a  few  species  of  Ants,  and  several  Chalcidi" 
doe  and  Ichneumonidce  are  not  uncommon  in  Northern 
Labrador  and  Greenland.  Our  alpine  summits,  particularly* 
that  of  Mt.  Washington,  reproduces  the  features  of  Northern 
Labrador  and  Greenland  as  regards  its  Hymenopterous  fauna. 
The  tropics  are,  however,  the  home  of  the  Hymenoptera,  and 
especially  of  the  Bees. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  about  twenty-five  thousand  living 
species  of  this  suborder,  and  this  is  probablj'  a  much  smaller 
number  than  are  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  geological  history,  the  Hymenoptera  do  not  date  far  back 
compared  with  the  Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera,  and  even  the 
Coleoptera.  Indeed  they  were  among  the  last  to  appear  upon 
the  earth's  sui*face.  The  lower  forms,  so  far  as  the  scanty 
records  show,  appeared  first  In  the  Jura  formation ;  the  Ants 
appear  in  the  Tertiary  period,  especially  in  amber. 

As  we  have  noticed  before,  the  Hymenoptera  are  more  purely 
terrestrial  than  any  other  insects.  None  are  known  to  be 
aquatic  in  the  early  stages^  and  only  two  genera  have  been  found 
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swimming  in  the  adult  state  on  the  surface  of  pools,  and  they 
are  the  low,  minute,  degraded  Proctotrupids,  Ftestwichia 
natans  and  Polynema  nataiis  described  by  Mr.  Lubbock.  The 
Hymenoptera  do  not  imitate  or  mimic  the  forms  of  other  in- 
sects, but,  on  the  contrary,  their  forms  are  extensively  copied  in 
the  Lepidoptera,  and  especially  the  Diptera.  A  partial  excep- 
tion to  this  law  is  seen  in  the  antennae  of  the  Australian  genus 
Tkaumatosoma^  where  they  are  long  and  slender,  and  knobbed 
as  in  the  butterfly,  and  also  in  Tetralonia  mirabilis  of  Smith, 
from  Brazil. 

The  Hymenoptera,  also,  show  their  superiority  to  all  other  in- 
sects in  the  form  of  their  degraded  wingless  species,  such  as 
Pezonidchiis^  the  workers  of  Formica  and  the  female  of  MvJtiUa, 
In  these  forms  we  have  no  striking  resemblances  to  lower  orders 
and  suborders,  but  a  strong  adherence  to  their  own  H^^menop- 
terous  characters.  Again  ;  in  the  degradational  winged  forms, 
we  rarely  find  the  antennae  pectinated ;  a  common  occuiTenee 
in  the  lower  suborders.  In  a  low  species  of  the  Apt  art  (By 
Lamprocolletes  ckidoceruSy  from  Australia, — that  land  of  anom- 
alies,— the  antennae  arc  pectinated.  This,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the 
best  living  authority  on  this  suborder,  says,  "is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  bee  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  only  in- 
stance, to  my  knowledge,  of  a  bee  hating  pectinated  antennae ; 
such  an  occurrence,  induced,  in  the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  is 
only  known  in  two  or  three  instances,  as  in  Paammoiherma  flah- 
ellata  amongst  the  Mutillidcey  and  again  in  Ctenocerus  Klugii 
in  the  Pompilidce;  there  is  also  a  modification  of  it  in  one  or 
two  other  species  of  Pompilidce,"  Among  the  Tenthre- 
dinidcBy  the  male  Lophyrus  has  well-pectinated  antennae,  as 
also  has  Cladomacra  macropus  of  Smith,  from  New  Guinea 
and  Celebes. 

The  wings  of  perhaps  the  most  degraded  Hymenoptera,  the 
ProctotrupidcBy  are  rarely  fissured ;  when  this  occurs,  as  in 
PtercUomiis  PtUnamii,  they  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Ptero- 
phormy  the  lowest  moth.  It  is  extremely  rare  that  the  com- 
pound e^'es  are  replaced  by  stemmata,  or  simple  eyes ;  in  but 
one  instance,  the  genus  Anthopliorabiay  are  the  eyes  in  the 
male  sex  reduced  to  a  simple  ocellus.  This  species  lives  in  the 
darkness  of  the  cells  of  Anthophora. 
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,  By  reason  of  the  permanence  of  the  type,  due  to  the  high 
rank  of  these  insects,  the  generic  and  specific  characters  are 
founded  on  very  slight  differences,  so  that  these  insects,  and 
particularly  the  two  higher  families,  the  Wasps  (  Vespidce)  and 
Bees  {Apiarias)  are  the  most  difficult  insects  to  study.  The 
easiest  characters  for  the  recognition  of  the  genera,  lie  in  the 
venation  of  the  wings ;  though  in  the  fossorial  families  the  legs 
vary  greatly.  The  best  specific  characters  lie  in  the  sculptur- 
ing and  style  of  coloration,  but  the  spots  and  markings  are  apt 
to  vary  greatly.  The  great  differences  between  the  sexes  arc 
liable  to  mislead  the  student,  and  hence  large  collections  are 
indispensable  for  their  proper  study.  Bees  act  as  "marriage 
priests"  in  the  fertilization  of  plants,  conveying  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower,  and  thus  insuring  the  formation  of  the  f^uit. 
It  is  said  that  many  plants  could  not  be  fertilized  without 
the  interposition  of  Bees. 

Their  interesting  habits  deserve  long  and  patient  study ;  it 
is  for  their  observations  on  the  insects  of  this  suborder  that  the 
names  of  Reaumur,  the  two  Hubers,  and  Latreille  will  be  ever 
held  in  special  remembrance. 

Most  Hymenoptera  love  the  sun,  and  they  may  be  caught 
while  flying  about  flowers.  The  nests  of  bees,  wasps,  and  ants 
should  be  sought  for  and  the  entire  colony  captured,  together 
with  the  parasites.  The  hairy  species  should  be  pinned  while  in 
the  net,  and  the  naked  ones  can  be  put  in  the  collecting-bot- 
tle. The  larger  species  may  be  pinned,  like  other  insects, 
through  the  thorax ;  but  the  minute  Chalcids,  etc.,  should  be 
gummed,  like  small  Coleoptera,  upon  cards. 

The  nests  of  bees  and  of  wasps  and  ant^  and  the  young  in 
various  stages  of  growth  should  be  collected,  and  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  show  their  different  stages  of  construction,  to  scr\'e 
as  illustrations  of  insect  architecture. 

Apiaria  Latreille  (Apidoe  Leach).  This  and  those  families 
sncceeding  which  are  provided  with  a  true  sting,  were  called 
by  Latreille  Hymenoptera  Acideata.  The  male  antennae  are 
mostly  thirteen-jointed,  while  in  the  female  they  are  twelve- 
jointed.  The  females  (and  the  workers,  when  they  exist) 
feed  the  larvae,  which  mostly  live  in  nests  or  cells. 
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In  the  social  Bees,  besides  the  normal  male  and  female  forms, 
there  are  asexual  females,  whose  inner  genital  organs  are  paitly 
aborted,  though  externally  onl}'  diflering  in  their  smaller  size 
tvom  the  true  females.  The  male  antenn»  are  longer,  tapering 
more  towards  the  tips,  and  the  eyes  of  the  male  approach  each 
other  closer  over  the  vertex  than  in  the  opi>osite  sex,  though 
these  are  characters  which  apply  to  other  Hymeuoptera.  The 
mouth-parts  are  in  the  higher  genera  greatly  elongated,  the 
labium  being  long,  with  tlie  lingua  of  great  lengtli,  and  the 
lobes  of  the  maxillae  long  and  knife-shaped  ;  but  these  parts,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  the  Jaws,  are  subject  to  great  modifications 
in  the  different  genera :  the  labial  palpi  are  four-jointed,  and 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  from  one  to  six-jointed.  The  hind 
tibia  and  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  are,  in  the  poUen-gatheiing 
species,  very  broad ;  the  tibia  is  in  Apis  and  Bombus  hollowed 
on  the  outside,  and  stiff  bristles  project  over  the  cavity  from 
each  side  of  the  joint,  forming  the  honey-basket  (carbiculum)y 
on  which  the  ^^clodden  masses  of  honey  and  pollen*'  are  con- 
veyed to  their  nests.  In  the  parasitic  genera,  such  as  Apathtis^ 
the  tibia  is,  on  the  contrary,  convex,  rather  than  concave, 
though  of  the  usual  width ;  while  in  Nomada^  also  parasitic, 
the  legs  are  narrow,  the  tibia  not  being  dilated. 

In  Andrena  and  its  allies,  Halictus  and  CoUeteSy  the  mouth- 
paits,  especially  the  tongue,  are  much  shortened,  thus  afford- 
ing a  passage  into  the  Vespidce.  In  these  genera  the  tongue 
is  folded  back  but  once  between  the  horny  encasement  of  the 
maxillse,  but  in  the  higher  Apiarice  the  part  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lingua  and  maxilla  is  twice  bent  back,  and  thus 
protected  by  the  horny  lobes  of  the  maxillse.  The  fore- wings 
have  two  or  three  subcostal  (cubital)  cells. 

There  are  two  thousand  species  of  this  family.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  larvae  of  the  various  genera  of  this  family 
are  very  slight,  those  of  the  parasitic  species  are,  however, 
readily  distinguished  from  their  hosts. 

The  higher  Apiarice^  comprising  the  subfamily -42>wwe»  have 
the  ligula  long,  cylindrical,  while  the  labial  palpi  have  two 
very  long,  slender,  compressed  basal  joints,  and  two  short 
terminal  joints. 

The  genus  Apia  has  no  terminal  spurs  on  the  hind  tibi». 
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while  the  fore-wings  have  three  subcostal  (cubital)  cells,  the 
middle  of  which  is  elongated  and  acutely  wedge-shaped.  The 
eyes  in  the  male  are  united  above ;  the  mouth-parts  are  nearly 
aborted,  and  the  hind  legs  are  smooth.  In  the  female  there 
are  two  paraglossae  on  the  ligula,  and  the  maxillary  palpi 
are  one-jointed.  The  worker  only  differs  externally  from  the 
female  in  the  shorter  abdomen. 

The  larva  of  the  Honey-bee  closely  resembles  that  of  Bom- 
bus,  but  the  body  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  flattened,  while 
the  head  is  less  prominent,  and  the  lateral  tubercles  along  the 
body  are,  perhaps,  less  prominent  than  in  the  young  Humble- 
bee,  otherwise  the  two  genera  are,  in  the  larval  state,  much 
alike.  In  its  natural  position,  the  larva  lies  at  the  bottom  ^f 
the  cell  doubled  upon  itself. 

Though  the  larvae  are  said  usually  to  feed  upon  ];)ollen, 
Mr.  Desborongh  states  that  honey  alone  is  the  food  of  the 
grub,  as  he  reared  729  larvae  with  no  other  food  than  honey. 
But  as  with  the  wild  bees  they  may  extract  honey  iVom  the 
pollen  provided  for  them.  He  says  the  matured  bees  may  be 
observed  feeding  at  night  on  the  bee-bread  (pollen).  Lang- 
stroth  (The  Hive  and  Honey-bee),  however,  states  that  "pol- 
len is  indispensable  to  the  nourishment  of  the  young.  It  is 
very  rich  in  the  nitrogenous  substances  which  are  not  contained 
in  the  honey." 

The  Honey-bee,  Apis  meUifica^  is  now  distributed  over  the 
civilized  world.     It  was  introduced  into  this  country  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  into  South  America  in  1845  (Ger- 
staecker).    The  Italian,  or  Ligurian,  bee  is  considered  by  F 
Smith  as  being  a  climatic  variety. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Honey-bee  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this 
country,  but  the  German  Bee-masters  have  made  the  most  pro- 
gress in  theoretical  and  practical  Bee-culture.  Convenient 
hives  are  now  constructed  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  * 
bees  can  be  observed  at  leisure.  Gerstaecker  thus  sums  up 
the  habits  of  the  Honey-bee :  A  fertilized  queen  which,  with  a 
few  workers,  has  wintered  over,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  spring  first 
in  the  worker,  and  afterwards,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  drone- 
eells  (both  arranged  in  two  perpendicular  rows  of  cells).  Early 
in  summer,  the  workers  construct  the  larger  flask-shaped  queen- 
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cells,  which  arc  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  comb,  and  in  these 
the  queen-larvse  are  fed  with  rich  and  choice  nourishment. 
As  soon  as  the  first  of  the  new  brood  of  queens  is  excluded 
from  its  cell,  which  it  indicates  by  a  pecnliai*  buzzing  noise,  the 
old  queen  deserts  the  nest,  cariying  away  with  her  a  part  of  the 
swarm,  and  thus  forms  a  new  colony.  The  recently  excluded 
queen  then  takes  its  marriage  flight  high  in  the  air  with  a 
drone,  and  on  its  return  undertakes  the  management  of  the 
hive,  and  the  duty  of  laying  eggs.  When  another  queen  is 
disclosed,  the  same  process  of  forming  a  new  colony  goes  on. 
When  the  supply  of  young  queens  is  exhausted,  the  workers 
fall  upon  the  drones  and  destroy  them  without  mercy.  The 
first  brood  of  workers  live  about  six  weeks  in  summer,  and 
then  give  way  to  a  new  brood.  Mr.  J.  G.  Desborough  states 
that  the  maximum  period  of  the  life  of  a  worker  is  eight  months. 
The  queens  are  known  to  live  five  years,  and  during  their  whole 
life  lay  more  than  a  million  eggs  (V.  Berlepsch).  Langstroth 
states  that  ^^  during  the  height  of  the  breeding  season,  she 
will  often,  under  favorable  circumstances,  lay  from  2,000  to 
3,000  eggs  a  day."  According  to  Von  Siebold's  discovery 
only  the  queens*  and  workers*  eggs  are  fertilized  by  sperm- 
cells  stored  in  the  receptacidum  seniinis^  and  tliese  she  can 
fertilize  at  will,  retaining  tlie  power  for  four  or  five  years, 
as  the  muscles  guarding  the  duct  leading  from  this  sperm-bag 
are  subject  to  her  will.  Drone  eggs  are  laid  by  unfertilized 
queen-bees,  and  in  some  cases  even  by  worker-bees.  This  last 
fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  obser>'ations  of 
Mr.  Tegetmeier,  of  London. 

Principal  Leitch,  according  to  Tegetmeier,  has  suggested  the 
theory  that  a  worker  egg  may  develop  a  queen,  if  transfen-ed 
into  a  queen-cell.  "It  is  well  known  that  bees,  deprived  of 
their  queen,  select  several  worker-eggs,  or  very  young  lar>'flB, 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  queens.  The  cells  in  which  these 
eggs  are  situated  are  lengthened  out  and  the  end  turned  down- 
ward." He  suggests  that  the  development  into  a  queen  was 
caused  by  the  increased  temperature  of  the  queen-cell,  above 
that  of  the  worker-cells. 

But  Messrs.  F.  Smith  and  Woodbury  (Proceedings  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London,  January  2, 1862)  support  F. 
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Ruber's  theory,  that  the  change  is  due  to  ^'  the  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  of  food  with  which  the  royal  larva  is  supplied," 
though  Dr.  Leitch  objects,  that  it  has  been  by  no  means  con- 
clusively proved  "that  the  so-called  royal  jelly  differs  in  any 
respect  fi-om  the  ordinary  food  supplied  to  the  worker  larva ; " 
and  Mr.  Woodbury  cites  the  experiments  of  Dzierzon,  as 
quoted  by  Kleine,  "that  as  Huber,  by  introducing  some  royal 
jelly  in  cells  containing  worker-brood,  obtained  queens,  it  may 
be  ix>ssible  to  induce  bees  to  construct  royal  cells,  when  the 
Apiarian  prefers  to  have  them,  by  inserting  a  small  poition  of 
royal  jelly  in  cells  containing  worker-larvae."  Kleine  takes  "  an 
unsealed  royal  cell — which  usually  contains  an  excess  of 
royal  jelly — and  removes  from  it  a  portion  of  the  jelly,  on 
the  point  of  a  knife  or  pen,  and  by  placing  it  on  the  inner 
margin  of  any  worker  cell,  feels  confident  that  the  larvie  in 
them  will  be  reared  as  queens." 

Before  these  points  are  settled  we  must  study  the  habits  of 
the  Wild  Bees,  and  of  the  other  social  Hymenoptera  and  White 
Ants,  together  with  the  social  Aphides  more  carefUUy.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Putnam  pertinently  states,  "at  present  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  peculiarity  of  food,  or  the  structure  of  the  cells,  pro- 
duces a  difference  of  development  in  Humble-bees,  for  the  lar- 
va, as  has  been  previously  stated,  were  seen  to  make  their  own 
cells  fVom  the  pollen  paste.  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  believe, 
as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  J.  Wyman,  that  the 
difference  in  the  development  of  the  eggs  is  owing  to  their  be- 
ing laid  at  various  times  after  impregnation  ?  Thus,  if  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  the  queens  are  impregnated  by  the 
males  late  in  the  summer,  the  eggs,  laid  soon  after,  produce 
the  large  queen  larvae ;  *  the  next  set  of  eggs,  laid  in  the  spring, 
produce  the  workers,  or  undeveloped  females,  while  fVom  those 
deposited  still  later,  male  bees  are  principally  developed." 
(Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  vol.  iv,  1864,  p 
103.) 

Referring  to  Mr.  Putnam's  statement  that  there  are  both  small 
and  large  queens  (besides  the  workers),  Dr.  Gerstsecker  infers, 

*  Dr.  OenUecker,  on  the  ottier  hand,  states  that  "  ftom  the  brood*cell8  of  a  nest 
of  Sombiis  muacorumf  found  by  him  on  the  18th  of  September,  there  were  devet 
oped  at  the  end  of  the  same  month  only  workers." 
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*^fi*om  the  examination  of  numerous  individuals  found  flying  in 
tiie  spring  after  hibernation,  that  these  could  not  be  considere<1 
as  true  queens,  since  tlieir  ovaries  were  only  moderately  devel- 
oped, though  larger  than  those  of  the  workers,  while  in  ttie 
true  queen,  captured  in  the  summer,  the  ovaries  were  perfectly 
developed.  This  corresponds  almost  entirely  to  what  we  find 
in  the  wasps,  whose  spring  females  have  only  moderately  de- 
veloped ovaries." 

How  the  Honey-bee  builds  its  cells,  and  whether  they  are  ex- 
actly hexagonal,  are  questions  that  have  interested  the  best 
observers  from  Maraldi  who  wrote  in  1712,  and  Reaumur, 
whose  Memoires  appeared  in  1740,  down  td  the  present  date. 
.Their  solution  involves  not  only  the  closest  observation  of  tlie 
insect  while  at  work,  but  also  the  shrewdest  judgment  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  observed  and  deduce  a  legitimate  theoiy.  Does 
the  bee  intelligently  plan  her  work  out  befoi*ehand,  or  does  she 
follow  the  guidance  of  what  is  called  vistinct?  Does  she 
constnict  hexagonal  cells  which  ai*e  mathematically  exact, 
or  does  she  vary  the  proportions  of  each  cell,  so  that  it  is  per- 
fect only  in  its  general  ideal  form  ?  Again,  in  making  the  cell, 
is  the  bee  actually  capable  of  making  such  a  cell  alone,  or  is  it 
due  to  the  resultant  action  of  several  bees?  Professor  J.  Wy- 
man  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  as  he  thinks  ^^that  if  left  alone  to 
build  a  single  cell,  this  would  most  probably  be  round.  In  the 
cells  of  Meliponaj  as  Huberts  plate  shows,  they  are  only  hex- 
agonal when  in  contact  with  the  adjoining  cells."  (Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  x,  p.  278, 
186C.) 

A  similar  view  is  that  proposed  in  1862  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Haughton,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Natural  History  Societ}' 
of  Dublin,  where  he  says,  according  to  Mr.  F.  Smith,  that  the 
hexagonal  form  of  the  cell  '^  may  be  accounted  for  simply  by  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  insects  against  each  other  during 
the  formation  of  the  cell.  In  consequence  of  the  instinct  that 
compels  them  to  work  with  reference  to  a  plane,  and  of  the 
cylindrical  form  of  the  insect's  body,  the  cells  must  be  hex- 
agonal." 

Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse  (Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London.     Third  series,  vol.  ii,  p.  129,  1864)  has 
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proposed  what  has  been  called  the  *^  circular  theory/'  or  what 
the  author  himself  terms  ^^the  principle  of  working  in  seg- 
ments of  circles."  He  contends  ^'  that  the  hexagonal  form  of  tlie 
cells  of  certain  bees  and  wasps  may,  and  does,  arise  out  of  this 
mode  of  action  when  under  certain  conditions ;  that  those  condi* 
tions  are,  that  the  cells  are  so  commenced  that  their  natural  cir- 
cumferences, as  the  work  proceeds,  are  either  simply  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  or  that  the  cells  are  so  placed  that 
the  (we  will  say  theoretical)  circumferences  must  intersect. 
Contact  with  adjoining  cells,  then,  is  an  essential  condition  to 
bring  about  the  hexagonal  form  as  I  have  before  pointed  out 
(See  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society,  1858,  p.  17)  ; 
but  for  this  result  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  hexagonal  cell 
should  be  completely  surrounded  by  other  cells." 

Is  not  this  theory,  after  all,  too  mechanical  ?  Is  not  our  bee 
more  of  a  free  agent?  Does  it  not  have  a  mind  to  design  its 
work  ?  Mr.  F.  Smith,  who  has  devoted  years  to  the  study  of 
Hymenoptera,  especially  the  higher  forms  of  this  suborder,  tlie 
Bees  and  Wasps,  replies  to  both  theories  of  Waterhouse  and 
Haughton,  by  bringing  in  the  case  of  the  Wasps  which  also 
build  hexagonal  cells,  showing  that  a  solitary  wasp  will  build 
its  cells  in  very  regular  hexagons.  Thus  the  nest  of  the  soli- 
tary Wasp,  Icaria  guUcUipennis^  ^^  consists  of  a  double  row,  the 
number  of  cells  being  ten ;  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  cells  are  perfectly  hexagonal,  the  exterior 
planes  being  as  beautifhlly  finished  as  those  in  contact  with 
the  inner  planes  of  the  opposing  cells.  I  have  placed  a  draw- 
ing of  this  nest  (Plate  5,  Fig.  7)  in  the  box  on  the  table,  and  I 
particularly  wish  you  to  observe,  that  the  first  cell  is  carried 
up  in  a  perfectly  hexagonal  form  above  the  adjoining  cells ;  a 
proof  that,  if  Wasps  never  build  perfect  isolated  hexagonal  cells, 
they  certainly  possess  the  capability  of  doing  so.  The  exterior 
of  all  the  cells,  as  I  before  observed,  is  hexagonal,  not  cylindri- 
oal,  until  fresh  cells  are  added  on  the  outer  side,  as  was  ob- 
served to  be  the  case  in  combs  of  the  Hive-bee,  by  Mr. 
Tegetmeier."  (Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London.     Third  series,  ii,  1864,  p.  135.) 

An  examination  of  the  cells  of  three  species  of  Pdistes  (the 
female  of  which  begins  alone  in  the  spring  to  build  her  nest 
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the  cells  of  which  are  afterwards  greatly  increased  in  number 
after  the  first  brood  of  females  appear),  convinced  us  tliat 
the  Wasp  begins  with  the  circular  cup-shaped  form  of  cell,  and 
when  about  depositing  an  egg  in  it,  changes  her  mode  of  ope- 
rating, builds  up  the  edges  into  a  hexagonal  form,  and  carries 
up  the  rim  of  each  cell  independently  to  its  required  height. 
She  thus  apparently  changes  her  plan  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
work,  and  is  so  far  a  free  agent. 

Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  nest  of  another 
wasp,  Tatua  Morio  (Plate  5,  Fig.  9),  that  proved  to  his  mind 
the  primary  intention  of  the  wasp  instinctively  to  build  cells 
with  exactly  six  sides.  The  figure  represents  part  of  one  of 
the  flat  floors,  on  which  the  foundations  of  the  cells  are  laid  in 
regular  hexagons,  instead  of  beginning  in  hemispherical  cups. 

Mr.  Smith  (p.  141)  concludes,  ^Hhat  all  hexagonal  cells  are 
not  constructed  upon  a  circular  principle,  and  that  the  primary 
idea  of  all  social  bees  and  wasps  is  not  to  produce  cylindrical 
cells  with  hemispherical  bases." 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Smith's 
remarks  is  of  interest :  ^^  It  may  not  be  known  that  in  order  to 
exi>edite  the  building  of  honey-combs,  it  is  a  common  practice 
with  bee-keepers  in  Germany  to  furnish  hives  with  artificial 
foundations  for  the  cells ;  these  consist  of  sheets  of  wax,  upon 
which  is  impressed  a  series  of  pyramidal  hollows ;  in  fact,  the 
counterpart  of  a  comb  built  by  the  bees  themselves,  entirely 
deprived  of  the  cell-walls ;  and  it  is  from  such  a  piece  of  comb 
that  the  casts  for  the  artificial  foundations  are  obtained.  A 
piece  of  casting  of  this  description  I  lay  before  you,  and  I  par- 
ticularly call  3'our  attention  (addressing  the  members  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London)  to  the  commencement  of  the 
outer  cells ;  you  will  see,  in  some  instances,  a  single  plane  of 
the  hexagonal  cell  commenced,  in  others  two  or  three  are  in 
progress  ;  here  3'^ou  have  a  ground-plan  supplied,  or,  I  may  say, 
the  foundations  of  the  habitations  ready  prepared,  upon  which 
the  laborers  are  to  raise  the  walls,  and  you  may  see  how  admi- 
rably they  have  done  it.  Instinct  enables  the  bee  to  construct 
hexagonal  cells  without  teaching,  and,  we  are  told,  in  one  un- 
deviating  manner.  Surely  the  example  before  us  exhibits  an 
amount  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  bees  in  availing  them- 
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selves  of  such  adventitious  aid.  Must  we  not  henceforth, 
when  speaking  of  the  marvels  of  the  hive  or  the  vespiary,  erase 
from  our  vocabulary  such  terms  as  blind  instinct ;  and  must  we 
not  cease  to  stigmatize  the  bee  as  a  mere  machine?" 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  society  held  Feb.  1,  1864,  Mr. 
F.  Smith  exhibited  a  collection  of  Wasps*  nests, — one  of  Vespa 
nifa^  the  rest  of  V.  vulgaris;  they  were  in  various  stages  of 
formation,  the  earliest  consisting  of  only  a  single  cup  contain- 
ing the  first  egg,  others  consisting  of  three  or  four  cups,  whilst 
others  again  were  more  complete.  The  whole  had  been  arti- 
ficially obtained  by  Mr.  Stone,  who  tempted  the  wasps  to  build 
by  excavating  holes  in  banks  and  furnishing  them  with  foot- 
stalks ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Stone  appeared  to  possess  the  power  of 
inducing  wasps  to  build  nests  of  almost  any  shape  he 
pleased. 

But  to  return  to  the  cell  of  the  Bee.  It  should  first  be 
proved  that  the  cells  are  not  exactly  and  mathematically  per- 
fect hexagons,  though  sufiUciently  so  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used.  In  the  Pi*oceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  vii,  1866,  Professor  Wyman  has,  by 
a  most  careful  as  well  as  novel  and  ingenious  mode  of  investiga- 
tion, proved  that  the  cells  ai*e  all  more  or  less  imperfect,  and 
that  a  hexagonal  cell  mathematically  exact,  does  not  exist  in 
nature,  but  only  in  theoiy. 

The  form  of  the  cell  is  liable  to  marked  variations,  chief 
among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  author's 
own  words : 

'^  1.  The  diameters  of  workers'  cells  may  so  vary,  that  ten 
of  them  may  have  an  aggregate  deviation  from  the  normal 
quantity  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  cell.  The  average  varia- 
tion is  a  little  less  than  one  half  that  amount,  namely,  nearly 
0.10  inch,  in  the  same  number  of  cells. 

'*2.  The  width  of  the  sides  varies,  and  this  generally  in- 
volves a  variation  of  the  angles  which  adjoining  sides  make 
with  each  other,  since  the  sides  vary  not  only  in  length  but  in 
direction. 

'<3.  The  variation  in  the  diameters  does  not  depend  npon 
accidental  distortion,  but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  cell 
was  built. 
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"4,  The  relative  size  of  the  itombic  fuees  of  the  pyramidal 
base  ia  liable  to  frequent  variation,  and  this  where  the  cells  are 
not  transitional  IVoni  one  kind  to  another. 

"o.  When  a  fourth  aide  exietB  in  the  basal  pyramid,  it  may 
be  in  consequence  of  irre^larity  in  the  size  of  the  cells,  or  of 
incorrect  alignment  of  them  on  the  two  sides  of  the  comb." 

Sometimes  one  of  the  faces  is  lost,  and  a  new  one  forme<1. 
so  that  all  the  basal  portion  of  the  cell  becomes  reversed,  ah 
ABC       will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Figs.  73  an<l 
74;   the   first  repre- 
Fig.  It.  senting  the  cells  when 

the  base  is  viewed,  and  the  second  when  looked  at  perpendic- 
ularly to  one  of  the  sides.  In  both  figures  A  indicates  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  cell.     The  whole       a  B  c 

series  of  Fig.  74  shows  the  gradual  ^<<>>     X     X     <^!>-,, 
introduction  of  the   new    face,   which 
is  seen  on  the  lower  border,  and  the 
elimination  of  one  of  the  original  faces, 

which  is  seen  on  the  upper  border.    At  1^1  ^-i-J    ij  ,  1^1     1^  ^ J^ 

B,  which  ia  intermediate  between  the  ^-  ^t- 

two  extremes,  the  four  faces  consist  of  two  equal  rhombs, — 

one  of  which  is  the  outgoing  and  the  other  the  incoming  one. 

and    two    equal     hexagons.     B,  Fig. 

'4,  represents  the  aides  of  the  aame 

cell,  which,  instead  of  forming  three 

trapeziums,  as    at   A,  a,  b,   c,  now 

g  form  two  pentagons,  a'  and  c*,  and  a 

B  pai-allel(^ram,  b'.    At  C,  Figs.   73 

and  74,  the  forms  are  in  all  respects 

I  ttie  reverse  of  those  of  A.    A  and  C 

are  symmetrical  with  each  other,  and 

B  is  symmetrical  in  itself.     No  pre- 

rig.  711.  cise   number  of  cells   is  necessary 

for  the  purpose  of  making  this  transition,  for  it  may  take 

place  in  two  or  three,  or  eirtend  through  a  long  series,  as  in 

Fig.  73. 

"6.  Ordinarily,  the  error  of  alignment  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  one  or  two  diameters  of  a  cell.    But  occasionally 
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the  rows  of  cells  on  one  side  of  the  oomb  may  deviate  from 
their  true  direction  with  regard  to  those  on  the  other,  to  the 
extent  of  30°." 

^^Thus,  if  a  piece  of  normal  comb  be  held  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  built,  two  of  the  opposite  angles  of  the  hexagon, 
Fig.  75,  A,  a,  will  be  in  the 
same  vertical  line,  and  two 
of  the  sides  will  be  parallel 
to  this.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
oomb ;  and  thus  all  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  cells 
oil  the  two  sides  will  be  par- 
allel. In  the  deviation  we 
are  now  noticing,  the  change 
is  like  that  represented  in  A, 
where  the  cell  a  is  in  its 
true  ix>sition,  while  the  cell 
h,  which  is  fi'om  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  is  in  contact 
with  a,  varies  from  it  by 
about  80®.  If  we  look  at 
these  two  cells  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  sides  as  at  B, 
the  prism  a  will  have  one 
of  its  angles  towards  the  eye,  and  b  one  of  its  sides. 

In  consequence  of  this  deviation  and  the  continual  crossing 
of  the  rows  on  opposite  sides,  the  p3Tamidal  base  is  not  made, 

and  the  cell  is  shortened. 

"  7.  In  curved  or  bent  combs  the 
cells  on  the  concave  side  tend  to  be* 
come  narrower,  while  those  on  the 
other  tend  to  become  broader  to- 
wards their  mouths.  In  Fig.  76 
(this  and  Figs.  77  and  78  are  made 
Fig.  77.  ftom  impressions  obtained  directly 

from  the  comb  and  transferred  to  wood ;  they  represent  the 
form  of  the  cells  exactly),  as  in  the  central  line  of  cells,  there 
are   a  variety  of  hexagons,   each  resulting  from  the  union 


Fig.  78. 
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of  two  cells,  the  base  being  double  while  the  mouth  la 
single.  That  on  the  line  a,  b,  has  three  sides  at  one  end, 
united  by  two  long  sides  with  one  at  the  other,  and  thus  two 
of  the  opposite  sides  are  not  parallel ;  at  c,  d,  two  sides  at 


Kg.  re. 
either  end  are  united  by  two  long  aides,  these  last  being  par- 
allel ;  and  at  e,  /,  the  mouth  of  tlie  compound  cell  has  seven 
.  sides.  Each  has  a  partition  at  its  base,  sejiarating  the  two 
originally  distinct  celts,  and  each  was  lined  with  a  cocoon, 
showing  that  it  had  been  used  for  rearing  young.  At  g,  not 
only  has  tlie  partition  between  the  combining  cells  disappeared, 
but  also  three  of  the  sides  of  each  cell." 

The  bees  do  not  appear  to  have  any  systematic  way  of  mak- 
ing a  transition  from  worker  to  drone  cctls,  which  are  one-fiftli 
larger  than  the  former.  More  commonly,  they  effect  it  by  a 
gra<lual  alteration  of  the  diameters,  tims  enlai^ing  a  worker 
into  a  drone,  or  narrowing  a  drone  into  a  worker  cell.  This 
alteration  is  usually  made  In  nx>m  four  to  six  rows.    In  one  case 
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Flrofessor  W3rman  noticed  the  transition  made  with  only  one 
cell,  as  in  Fig.  78,  but  not  without  destroying  the  regulaiity  of 
the  two  adjoining  rows. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  narrowing  or  widening  of 
the  transition  cells,  the  comb  tends  to  become  more  or  less  tri- 
angular and  the  cells  to  become  disturbed.  The  bees  counter- 
act this  tendency  by  the  occasional  intei-calation  of  an  additional 
row,  of  which  two  instances  are  given  in  Fig.  78,  at  a  and  6, 
where  three  rows  of  worker  cells  are  continuous  with  two  of 
drone  cells,  c,  d  and  e,  /;  or,  reversing  the  statement,  and 
supposing  the  transition,  as  in  the  building  of  the  comb,  is 
from  worker  to  drone-cells,  a  row  of  the  latter  is  from  time  to 
time  omitted  as  the  rows  a  and  6;  in  this  way,  the  regularity  of 
the  comb  is  preserved." 

Honey-cells  are  formed  either  by  enlarging  the  or^tinary 
brood-cells,  or  adding  them  to  others  often  larger,  or  by  con- 
structing a  new  comb,  devoted  entirely  to  the  storing  of  honey. 
''While  the  cells  of  this  last  are  built  unequivocally  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hexagonal  type,  they  exhibit  a  range  of  variation 
from  it  which  almost  defies  description." 

No  Ichneumon-flies  are  known  to  attack  the  larva  of  the 
Honey-bee,  nor  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  any  of  the  wild 
bees,  owing,  probably,  to  the  difficulty  of  their  gaining  access 
to  them,  since  Anmnalon  vespamm  has  been  reared  from  the 
cells  of  wasps  which  are  more  exposed  than  those  of  bees. 
But  the  Honey,  as  well  as  the  wild  bees,  are  afflicted  by  a 
peculiar  assemblage  of  insect-parasites,  some  of  which  have 
the  most  remarkable  habits.  The  most  formidable  pest  of  the 
Hive-bee  is  the  Bee  Fly,  Pkora  incrassata^  which  in  Europe 
sometimes  produces  the  well-known  disease  called  "foul- 
brood."  The  Bee-louse,  Bravla  cceca^  is,  in  Europe,  sometimes 
troublesome  to  the  adult  bee,  while  TricJiodes  apiaritiSy  a  beetle, 
devours  the  larvae.  The  larvae  of  Meloe  and  Stylops  are  known 
in  Europe  to  infest  the  Honey-bee,  and  among  the  low  intesti- 
nal worms  Assmus  enumerates  Gordiua  aubbifurcua  which  in- 
fests the  drones  of  the  Honey-bee  as  well  as  other  insects. 
Professor  Siebold  has  also  described  Mermis  albicans,  which 
is  a  simUar  kind  of  hair-worm,  from  two  to  five  inches  long, 
and  whitish  in   color.    This  worm  is  also  found,  strangely 
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enough,  only  in  the  drones,  though  it  is  the  workers  wlach 
IVequent  watery  places  (where  the  worm  deposits  its  eggs)  to 
appease  their  thirst.  The  Wax-moths,  OaUeria  cereana  and 
Adiroia  alvearia^  do  much  harm  by  consuming  the  wax  and 
thus  breaking  down  the  cells,  and  by  filling  the  hive  with 
their  webs.* 

The  genus  Apis  is  indigenous  in  South  America,  though  the 
Honey-bee  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  West  In- 
dies. Om'  Honey-bee  is  replaced  in  the  tropics  by  the  stingless, 
minute  bees,  which  store  up  honey  and  live  in  far  more  numer- 
ous colonies.  The  cells  of  Melipona  are  hexagonal,  nearly 
approaching  in  regularity  those  of  the  Hive-bee,  while  the 
honey-cells  are  irregular,  much  larger  cavities,  which  hold  about 
one-half  as  much  honey  as  a  cell  of  the  Humble-bee.  From  a 
paper  on  the  Brazilian  Honey-bees,  read  by  Mr.  F.  Smith  be* 
fore  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  March,  1863,  he 
states  that  the  Meliponas  are  small  insects,  having  wings  shorter 
titan  the  abdomen^  the  latter  being  very  convex  and  oblong ; 
their  mandibles  never  being  dentate ;  while  the  T^gonas  have 
the  wings  more  ample,  and  longer  tJian  the  abdomen,  which  is 
short,  somewhat  triangular,  while  the  mandibles  are  serrated, 
denticulate,  or  sometimes  edentate.  The  Meliponas  are  re- 
stricted to  the  new  world,  while  Trigona  extends  into  AMca, 
India,  and  Australasia. 

^^  All  these  bees  are  honey  gatherers,  but  the  honey  collected 
by  the  different  species  varies  greatly  in  quality:  from  the 
nests  of  some  it  is  excellent ;  from  others,  worthless.  The 
honey  of  the  species  ^Monibuca*  is  said  to  be  black  and  sour, 
the  quality  being  dependent  on  species  of  flowers  from  which 
the  honey  is  collected.  This  great  difference  in  the  honey  of 
the  various  species  is  apparently  confirmatory  of  the  fact  that 
each  species  confines  itself  to  particular  flowers,  never  visiting 
any  other  kind.    The  different  relative  length  of  the  tongue  in 

•  EXPLAHATION  OF  Platb  2.  pRrasitos  of  the  Honey-bee.  Pig.  1,  Pkora  ineraa- 
9aia;  Fig.  S,  pupa;  Fig.  8,  lanra.  Fig.  4,  Brmda  oaeat  Fig.  5,  lanra.  Fig.  6,  7Vi- 
dwdea  apiariut  t  a,  larra ;  6,  pupa.  Fig.  7,  Meloi  angustieoUU ;  Fig.  8,  f^reshly  hatched 
larva;  Fig.  9,  eecond  stage  of  larva;  Fig.  10,  flret  stage  of  seml-pnpa;  Fig.  11, 
pupa.  Fig.  12,  Stylops  Childreni  in  the  body  of  a  wild  bee,  Andrena;  Fig.  13,  top 
view  of  the  same  removed  flrom  its  host;  Fig.  14,  male  of  the  same;  a,  side  view. 
Fig.  lA,  Mucor  mellUophoru$t  a  parasitic  Amgus.  Fig.  16,  unknown  larva  found  in 
nest  of  Humble-bee.    Descriptions  of  the  insect  parasites  will  be  given  beyond. 
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the  species  is  also  confii'matory  of  the  same  supposition ;  in- 
deed, the  great  diversity  in  this  respect  observable  in  these 
bees,  appears  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  a  similar  diversity  in  the 
length  of  the  bills  of  humming-birds,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
are  always  adapted  for  reaching  the  nectaries  of  the  particulai* 
flowers  which  they  usually  frequent." 

In  regard  to  the  immense  numbers  of  individuals  in  a  eol- 
on}^  Mr.  Stretch,  who  collected  them  at  Panama,  "found  a 
nest  several  feet  in  length  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  containing 
thousands  of  individuals,  their  numbers  being,  as  he  informs 
me,  appai*ently  countless. 

"Gai-dner,  in  his  travels,  gives  a  list  of  such  species  (of 
Melipona)  as  he  met  in  the  provinces  of  Piauhy  and  Goyaz, 
where  he  found  them  numerous ;  in  every  house,  he  sa3's,  'you 
find  the  honey  of  these  bees  ; '  many  species,  he  tells  us,  build  in 
the  hollow  ti'unks  of  trees,  others  in  banks ;  some  suspend 
their  nests  from  branches  of  trees,  whilst  one  species  constructs 
its  nest  of  clay,  it  being  of  large  size ;  the  honey  of  this  spe- 
cies, he  says,  is  very  good."     (Smith.) 

In  a  nest  of  Trigona  carbonaria  from  Eastern  Australia, 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  found  from  400  to  500  dead 
workers  crammed  in  the  spaces  between  the  combs,  but  he 
did  not  find  a  female  among  them.  The  combs  are  aiTanged 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  common  wasp.  The  number  of 
honey-pots,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  nest,  amounted 
to  250. 

Smith  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  hive  of  Trigona  con- 
tains several  prolific  females ;  *'the  accounts  given  of  the  mul- 
titudes inhabiting  some  nests  is  too  great,  I  think,  to  render  it 
possible  that  one  female  could  produce  them  all.  Mr.  Stretch 
described  a  hive  tnat  he  saw,  occupying  the  interior  of  a  deca}-- 
ing  tree,  that  measured  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  multitude  of 
bees  he  compared  to  a  black  cloud.  M.  Guerin  found  six  fe- 
males in  a  nest  of  Melipona  fulvqyes" 

Hill  states,  in  Gosse's  Naturalist's  Sojoum  in  Jamaica, 
"  tliat  the  wax  of  these  bees  [Trigona]  is  very  unctuous  and 
dark  colored,  but  susceptible  of  being  %vhitened  by  bleaching. 
The  honey  is  stored  in  clusters  of  cups,  about  the  size  of 
pigeon's  eggs,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  always  fVom  the 
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brood-colls.  The  brood-cells  are  hexagonal;  they  are  not 
deep,  and  the  3'oung  ones,  when  ready  to  burst  their  casement, 
just  fill  the  whole  cavity.  The  mother  bee  is  lighter  in  color 
than  the  other  bees,  and  elongated  at  the  abdomen  to  double 
their  length."  Smith  also  states  that  the  female  of  tliis  genus 
lias  the  abdomen  greatly  distended,  reminding  one  of  tlie 
gravid  female  of  the  "White  Ant.  (Smith,  Pi'oc.  Ent.  Soc, 
London,  Dec.  7,  18G3.) 

In  North  America,  our  nearest  ally,  as  regards  its  habits,  of 
the  tnie  Ilone^'-bee,  is  the  Humble-bee  {Bombus)^  of  which 
over  forty  species  are  known  to  inhabit  North  America. 

The  economy  of  the  Ilumblo-bee  is  thus  :  the  queen  awakens 
in  early  spring  from  her  winter's  sleep  beneath  the  leaves  or 
moss,  or  in  deserted  nests,  and  selects  a  nesting-place  generally 
in  an  abandoned  nest  of  a  field-mouse,  or  beneath  a  stump  or 
sod,  and  "immediately,"  according  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam, 
"collects  a  small  amount  of  pollen  mixed  with  honey,  and  in 
this  deposits  from  seven  to  fourteen  eggs,  gradually  adding  to 
the  pollen  mass  until  the  first  brood  is  hatched.  She  does  not 
wait,  however,  for  one  brood  to  be  hatched  before  laying  the 
eggs  of  another  ;  but,  as  soon  as  food  enough  has  been  collecte<l, 
Siie  lays  the  eggs  for  a  second.  The  eggs  [Plate  4,  Fig.  2] 
are  laid,  in  contact  with  each  other,  in  one  cavity  of  the  mass 
of  pollen,  with  a  part  of  which  they  are  slightly  covered.  The}' 
are  very  soon  developed ;  in  fact,  the  lines  are  nowhere  dis- 
tinctl}'  drawn  between  the  egg  and  the  larva,  the  larva  and 
pupa,  and  again  between  the  latter  and  the  imago ;  a  i>erfect 
series,  showing  this  gradual  transfoimation  of  the  young  to  the 
imago,  can  be  found  in  almost  every  nest. 

"As  soon  as  the  larvie  are  capable  of  motion  and  commence 
feeding,  they  eat  the  pollen  by  which  they  are  surroun<led,  and, 
gradually  separating,  push  their  way  in  various  directions. 
Eating  as  they  move,  and  increasing  in  size  quite  rapidly,  they 
soon  make  large  cavities  in  the  pollen  mass.  When  they  have 
attained  their  full  size,  the}^  spin  a  silken  wall  about  them, 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  old  bees  covering  it  with  a  thin 
layer  of  w-ax,  which  soon  becomes  hard  and  tough,  thus  form- 
ing a  cell.  [Plate  4,  Figs.  1,  2.]  The  larvie  now  gradually 
attain  the  pupa  stage,  and  remain  inactive  until  their  full  devel- 
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opment.     They  then  cut  their  way  out,  and  are  ready  to  assume 
their  duties  as  workers,  small  females,  males  or  queens. 

*•*'  It  is  apparent  that  the  iiTegular  disposition  of  the  cells  is 
due  to  their  being  constructed  so  peculiarly  by  the  larva?. 
After  the  first  brood,  composed  of  workers,  has  come  forth, 
the  queen  bee  devotes  her  time  principally  to  her  duties  at 
home,  the  workers  supplying  the  colony  with  honey  and  pollen. 
As  the  queen  continues  prolific,  more  workers  are  added,  and 
the  nest  is  rapidly  enlarged. 

"About  the  middle  of  summor  eggs  are  deposited  which 
produce  both  small  females  and  males."  •  .  .  "All  eggs  laid 
after  the  last  of  July  produce  the  large  females,  or  queens ; 
and,  the  males  being  still  in  the  nest,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
queens  are  impregnated  at  this  time,  as,  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  all  except  the  queens,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
each  nest,  die."  (Putnam,  Com.  Essex  Inst.,  voL  iv,  p.  98, 1864.) 

Besides  Apathus,  the  lan'ie  of  various  moths  consume  the 
honey  and  waxen  cells ;  the  two-winged  flies,  Volucella  and 
Conops,  and  the  larvae  of  what  is  either  an  Anthomyia  or 
Tachina-like  fly ;  several  species  of  Anthrax,  the  Coleopterous 
Anobium  paniceum  of  Europe,  Meloe,  Stylops,  and  Anthero- 
phagus  ochraceus  are  parasitic  on  Humble-bees.* 

The  habits  of  the  genus  Apathus  are  not  clearl}''  known,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  prey,  in  the  larva  state,  upon  the  larvae  of 
Bombus,  being  found  in  their  nests ;  their  habits,  so  far  as 
known,  ally  them  with  Nomada.  The  species  are  distinguished 
by  the  tibiae  being  convex,  instead  of  concave,  as  in  Bombus, 
while  the  mandibles  of  the  females  are  acute,  triangular,  biden- 
tate,  being  spatulate  and  three-toothed  in  Bombus,  and  they 
have  no  pollenigerous  organs.  There  are  males  and  females 
only,  as  in  all  the  remaining  genera  of  the  family.  Apathus 
AsJUoHU  (Plate  3,  Fig.  1)  is  found  in  the  Northern  States. 

*  Explanation  of  Plate  8.— Parasites  of  the  Humble  and  Leaf-cutter  Bees. 
Fig.  1,  Apathus  Aahtonii,  Fig.  2,  Nephopteryx  Edmandsiii  a, larva;  &,  pupa.  Fig. 
8,3a,  Microgaster  nephoptericiSf  an  Ichneumon  parasite  of  Nephopteryx.  Fig.  4, 
Antherophaffus  ochraceus.  Fig.  6,  Anthomyia!  larva;  a,  si<le  view.  Fig.  6,  Ro* 
ccntly  hatched  larva  of  Stylops  ChUdrenii;  «,  side  view.  Fig.  7,  larva;  a,  pupa  of 
Anthophorabia  megachUis^  a  Chalcid  parasite  on  Megarhile.  Fig.  8,  Pteratotnus 
J*utnamiif  an  exceedingly  minute  Proctotnipid  fly,  supposed  to  be  parasitic  on  An- 
thorphorabia  megacbilis ;  a',  a  hind  wing.  Fig.  9,  a  Mite  found  In  the  nests  of 
Humble-bees. 
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Xylocopa,  the  Cai-penter-bee,  is  "the  largest  and  most  bulky 
of  all  known  bees,"  but  less  hirsute  than  Bombus,  while  the 
basal  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is  almost  four  times  as  long  as 
the  second  ;  and  the  maxillary  palpi  are  six-jointed,  the  mouth- 
pai'ts  being  very  highly  organized.  The  lan'a  of  X.  Virginica 
(Plate  4,  Fig.  3,  adult ;  Fig.  4,  larva ;  Fig.  5,  nest)  is  slenderer 
than  that  of  Bombus,  the  body  tapering  more  rapidly  towai*ds 
each  end. 

The  power  of  boring  the  most  symmetrical  tunnels  in  solid 
wood  reaches  its  i>erfection  in  the  large  Virginian  Carpenter- 
bee  (^Xylocopa  Virginica),  We  have  received  from  Mr.  James 
Angus,  of  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  a  piece  of  trellis  for  a  grape- 
vine, made  of  pine  wood,  containing  the  cells  and  j'^oung  in 
various  stages  of  growth,  together  with  the  laiTae  and  chrj'sa- 
lids  of  Anthrax  sinuosa  (Plate  4,  Fig.  6,  larva;  Fig.  7,  pupa), 
a  species  of  fly  parasitic  on  the  larva  of  the  bee,  and  which 
buries  its  head  in  its  soft  body  and  feeds  on  its  juices. 

Mr.  Angus  thus  writes  us  regarding  its  habits,  under  date  of 
J.dy  19  :  "I  asked  an  intelligent  and  obser^dng  carpenter  yes- 
terday, if  he  knew  how  long  it  took  the  Xylocopa  to  bore  her 
tunnel.  He  said  he  thought  she  bored  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  a  day.  I  don*t  think  myself  she  bores  moi*e  than  one- 
half  inch,  if  she  does  that.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  takes  her 
about  two  days  to  make  her  own  length  at  the  first  start ;  but 
this  being  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  may  not  be  so  easily 
done  as  the  remainder,  which  runs  parallel  with  it.  She  always 
follows  the  grain  of  the  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 
trance, whi'ch  is  about  her  own  length.  The  tunnels  run  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  They  generally  nm  in 
opposite  directions  from  the  opening,  and  sometimes  other  gal- 
leries are  run  above  the  first,  using  the  same  opening.  I 
think  they  only  make  new  tunnels  %vhen  old  ones  areyiot  to  be 
found,  and  that  the  same  tunnels  are  used  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  old  tunnels  are  very  wide.  I  have  found  parts  of 
them  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  think  this  is  caused  by 
rasping  off  the  sides  to  procure  tlie  necessary  material  for  con- 
structing their  cells.  The  partitions  are  composed  of  wood- 
raspings,  and  some  sticky  fluid,  probably  saliva,  to  make  it 
adhere. 
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"The  tnnnels  are  sometimes  taken  possession  of  by  other 
bees  and  wasps.  I  think  when  this  is  the  case,  the  Xylocopa 
prefers  making  a  new  cell  to  cleaning  out  the  mud  and  rubbisli 
of  the  other  species.  I  frequently  find  these  bees  remaining 
for  a  long  time  on  the  wing  close  to  the  opening,  and  bobbing 
their  heads  against  the  side,  as  if  fanning  air  into  the  opening. 
I  have  seen  them  thus  employed  for  twenty  ipinutes.  Whether 
one  bee,  or  more,  makes  the  tunnel,  that  is,  whether  they  take 
turns  in  boring,  I  cannot  say  at  present.  In  opening  the  cells, 
more  than  one  are  generally  found,  even  at  this  season.  About 
two  weeks  ago,  I  found  as  many  as  seven,  I  think,  in  one."  * 

The  hole  is  divided  by  partitions  into  cells  about  seven-tenths 
of  an  inch  long.  These  partitions  are  constructed  of  the 
dust  or  chippings  made  by  the  bee  in  eating  out  her  cells,  for 
our  active  little  carpenter  is  provided  with  strong  cutting  jaws, 
moved  by  powei*f\il  muscles,  and  on  her  legs  are  stiff  brushes 
of  hair  for  cleaning  out  the  tunnel  as  she  descends  into  the 
heart  of  the  solid  wood.  She  must  throw  out  the  chips  she 
bites  off  from  the  sides  of  the  burrow  with  her  hind  legs,  pass- 
ing the  load  of  chips  backwards  out  of  the  cell  with  her  fore- 
limbs,  which  she  uses  as  hands. 

The  partitions  are  built  most  elaborately  of  a  single  flattened 
band  of  chips,  which  is  rolled  up  into  a  coil  four  layers  deep. 
One  side,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  is  concave,  being 

♦  "  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  opened  one  of  the  new  holes  of  Xylocopa 
which  was  coniinencc<l  between  three  and  four  weeks  s^o,  in  a  pine  slat  used  in 
the  staging  of  the  greenhouse.  The  dimensions  were  as  follows:  0])ening  fully 
3-8  wide ;  depth  7-lG ;  whole  length  of  tunnel  6  and  5-16  inches.  The  tunnel  branched 
both  ways  fVom  the  hole.  One  end,  f^'oni  opening,  was  2  and  .V-S,  containing  three 
cells,  two  with  larva  and  pollen,  the  third  eni])ty .  The  other  side  of  the  opening,  or 
the  rest  of  the  tunnel,  was  empty,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  bee  (only  one)  at 
work.  I  think  this  was  the  work  of  one  bee,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about 
twenty-flve  days'  work.    Width  of  tunnel  in.side  at  widest  9-16  inch. 

For  some  days  this  bee  has  been  discharging  a  great  quantity  of  saw-dust  and 
pollen,  which  I  had  collccte<1  by  placing  a  vessel  under  it.  It  would  seem  that  she 
had  cells  constructed  also  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  hole,  and  that  she  removed 
them  to  enlarge  the  tunnel.  Among  the  stuff  thrown  out,  I  And  a  partition  of  a  cell 
nearly  entire. 

I  have  just  found  a  Xylocopa  bobbing  at  one  of  the  holes,  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  depth  of  the  tunnel,  and  to  see  whether  there  were  any  others  in  them,  I 
sounded  with  a  pliable  rod,  and  found  others  in  one  side,  at  a  depth  of  five  and  one 
half  inches;  the  other  side  was  four  inches  deep,  without  bees.  The  morning  was 
cool,  so  that  the  object  in  bobbing  could  not  ])e  to  introduce  fresh  currents  of  air, 
but  must  have  had  some  relation  to  those  inside.  The  legs  on  such  occasions  are, 
as  1  have  noticed,  loaded  with  pollen.'' — Ameiican  Naturalist,  vol.  1,  p.  870. 
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beaten  down  and  smoothed  off  by  the  bee.    The  other  side  of 
the  paitition,  forming  the  top  of  the  cell,  is  flat  and  rough. 

At  the  time  of  opening  the  bun-ow,  July  8th,  the  cells  con« 
tained  nearly  full-grown  larvse,  with  some  half  developed. 
They  were  feeding  on  the  masses  of  pollen,  which  were  as  large 
as  a  thick  kidney-beau,  and  occupied  neai'ly  half  the  cell.  Sa- 
P3'ga  repanda  is  pai'asitic  in  the  cells  of  Xylocopa  violacea  of 
Southera  Europe. 

The  habits  and  stnicture  of  the  little  Ceratina  ally  it  closely 
with  Xylocopa,  as  it  hollows  out  the  stems  of  plants,  and  builds 
in  them  its  cylindrical  cells.  This  bee  is  oblong  in  foim,  with 
tridentate  mandibles,  and  a  shoii;  labrum.  The  maxillary  palpi 
are  six-jointed,  and  the  labial  palpi  are  two-jointed.  Ceratina 
dupla  Say  is  a  common  small  bright-gi'cen  smooth-bodied  species, 
which,  in  the  middle  of  May,  accoixling  to  Dr.  Harris'  MS.  notes, 
tunnels  out  the  stems  of  the  elder  or  blackbeiTy,  S3'ringa,  or  any 
other  pithy  shrub,  excavating  them  often  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
seven  inches,  and  also,  according  to  Mr.  Haldeman  (Harris 
MS.),  bores  in  Cocorus.  She  makes  the  walls  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  her  body,  and  of  a  depth  capable  of  holding  three  or 
four,  often  five  or  six  cells  (Plate  4,  Fig.  11).  The  finely  built 
cells,  with  their  delicate  silken  walls,  ai-e  cylindrical  and  nearly 
square  at  each  end,  though  the  free  end  of  the  last  cell  is 
rounded  off.  They  are  four  and  a  half  tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  a  little  over  one-third  as  broad.  The  bee  places  them  at 
nearly  equal  distances  apart,  the  slight  interval  between  them 
being  filled  in  with  dirt. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Harris*  states  that,  "May  15,  1832,  one  female 
laid  its  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  an  aster-stalk.  Three  perfect  in- 
sects were  disclosed  from  it  July  28th."  The  observations  of  Mr, 
Angus,  who  saw  some  bees  making  their  cells,  May  18th,  also 
confirms-  this  account.  The  history  of  our  little  upholsterer  is 
thus  cleared  up.  Late  in  the  spring  she  builds  her  cells,  fills 
them  with  pollen,  and  la3's  one  or  more  eggs  upon  each  one. 
Thus  in  about  two  months  the  insect  completes  its  transforma- 
tions ;  within  this  period  passing  through  the  egg,  the  lan-al 
and  chrysalid  states,  and  then,  as  a  bee,  living  through  the  win- 
ter.    Its  life  thus  spans  one  year. 

*  Arcoitling  to  a  note  iu  MSB.  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  Uistory. 
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The  larva  (Plate  4,  Fig.  10)  is  longer  than  that  of  Mega- 
chile,  and  compared  with  that  of  Xylocopa,  the  different  seg- 
ments are  much  more  convex,  giving  a  serrate  outline  to  the 
back  of  the  worm.  Tiic  pupa,  or  chr^'salis,  we  have  found  iu 
the  cells  the  last  of  July.  It  is  white,  and  tliree-tenths  of  an 
inch  long.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  Leaf-cutter  bee  in  having 
lour  spines  on  the  end  of  the  body,  and  in  having  a  much 
longer  tongue  and  maxillae,  both  being  almost  twice  as  long. 

In  none  of  the  wild  bees  are  the  cells  constructed  with  more 
nicety  than  those  of  our  little  Ceratina.  She  bores  out  with 
her  jaws  a  long  deep  well  just  the  size  of  her  body,  and  then 
sti'ctches  a  thin  delicate  cloth  of  silk,  drawn  tight  as  a  drum- 
head, across  each  end  of  her  chambers,  which  she  then  fills  with 
a  mixture  of  pollen  and  honey. 

Her  young  are  not,  in  this  supposed  retreat,  entirely  free 
from  danger.  The  most  invidious  foes  enter  and  attack 
them.  Three  species  of  Ichneumon-flies,  two  of  which  belong 
to  the  Chdlcid  family,  lay  their  eggs  within  the  body  of  the 
larva,  and  emerge  from  the  dried  larva  and  pupa  skins  of  the 
bee,  often  in  great  numbers.  The  smallest  parasite,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Anthophorabia  (so  called  from  being  first  known 
as  a  parasite  on  another  bee,  Anthophora),  is  a  minute  species 
found  also  abundantly  in  the  tight  cells  of  the  Leaf-cutter  bee. 

The  species  of  Anthidinm^  according  to  Smith,  are  gaily 
marked  with  yellow  bands  and  spots ;  the  ligula  is  almost  twice 
as  long  as  the  labial  palpi,  and  acutely  pointed ;  the  paraglossse 
are  short,  the  maxillary  palpi  are  two-jointed,  and  there  are  two 
subcostal  cells.  The  males  are  longer  than  the  females,  with  an 
elongated  and  stoutly  toothed  abdominal  tip.  The  female  lines 
her  nest,  situated  in  any  hole  convenient  for  its  purpose,  with 
down  from  woolly-stemmed  plants.  They  pass  the  winter  in 
the  larva  state,  and  the  bees  do  not  appear  until  mid-summer. 
The  species  mostly  occur  in  the  old  world. 

In  Anthophora^  wliich  approaches  nearer  to  Bombus  in  its 
plump  and  hairy  body  than  the  two  preceding  genera,  the  lig- 
ula is  twice  as  long  as  the  labial  maxillae,  ending  in  a  bristle- 
like point ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsus  is  thickly  hirsute, 
while  the  middle  tarsus  of  the  males  is  generally  elongated. 
The  species  are  gregarious,  their  numerous  cells,  while  indcpeiu 
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dent,  are  crowded  togetlier  in  grassy  banks.  Species  of 
Mclecta  arc  parasitic  on  tliem,  ovipositing  in  their  cells. .  Tbe 
lai'vo;  are  infected  by  the  Chalcid  flics,  Anthophorabia  and 
Monodoiitomerus,  and  by  a  peculiar  species  of  Mite,  Hete- 
ropus  ventricosus,  described  by  Newport.  Say  has  described 
Anthophora  ahrupta  and  A,  taurea  from  Indiana. 

In  Eucera  the  antennaj  are  very  long,  while  the  body  is  still 
plump  and  hairy :  our  more  common  form  in  the  Middle  States 
is  Eucera  maciilata  St.  Fargeau.  The  species  ai*e  likewise 
gregarious,  and,  according  to  Smith,  their  habits  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  Anthophora. 

In  Megachile^  the  Leaf-cutter  Bee,  the  head  is  broad,  the 
body  stout,  oblong,  the  ligula  is  about  one-half  longer  than 
the  labial  palpi,  being  quite  stout,  while  the  paraglossse  are 
short  and  pointed ;  the  maxillae  are  long  and  sabre-shaped, 
while  their  palpi  are  short  and  two-jointed.  There  are  two 
subcostal  cells  in  the  fore  wing.  It  is  a  thick-bodied  bee,  with 
a  large  square  head,  stout  scissor-like  jaws,  and  with  a  thick 
mass  of  dense  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  pollen,  since  it  is  not  provided  with  a  pollen 
basket  as  in  the  Honey  and  Humble-bees.  The  larva  is  broader 
and  flatter  than  that  of  Bonibus,  the  raised  pleural  region  is  a 
little  moro  prominent,  and  the  raised,  thickened  tergal  poition 
of  each  ring  is  more  prominent  than  in  Bombus. 

The  Mcgachile  lays  its  eggs  in  burrows  in  the  stems  of  the 
elder  (Plate  4,  Fig.  9),  which  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
James  Angus ;  we  have  also  found  them  in  the  hollows  of  the 
locust  tree.  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  thus  speaks  of  the  economy 
of  M.  centniicularis^  our  most  common  species.  "  My  attention 
was  first  called,  on  the  26th  of  June,  to  a  female  busily  en- 
gaged in  bringing  pieces  of  leaf  to  her  cells,  which  she  was  build- 
ing under  a  board,  on  the  roof  of  the  piazza,  directly  under 
my  window.  Nearly  the  whole  morning  was  occupied  by  the 
bee  in  bringing  pieces  of  leaf  IVom  a  rose-bush  growing  about 
ten  yards  ft'om  her  cells,  returning  at  intervals  of  a  half  minute 
to  a  minute  with  the  pieces  which  she  carried  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  impede  her  walking  when  she  alighted  near  her  hole. 
[We  give  a  figure  of  the  Leaf-cutter  bee  in  the  act  of  cutting 
out   a  circular   piece   of  a  rose-leaf  (Plate  4,  Fig.  8).     She 
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alights  upon  the  leaf,  and  in  a  few  seconds  swiftly  nins  her 
scissors-like  jaws  around  through  the  leaf,  hearing  off  the 
piece  in  her  hind  legs.]  About  noon  she  had  probably  com- 
pleted the  cell,  upon  which  she  had  been  engaged,  as,  during 
the  afternoon,  she  was  occu2)ied  in  bringing  pollen,  preparatory 
to  laying  lier  single  egg  in  the  cell.  For  about  twenty  da3's 
the  bee  continued  at  work,  buikling  new  cells  and  supplying 
them  with  pollen.  .  .  .  On  the  28th  of  July,  upon  removing 
the  board,  it  was  found  that  the  bee  had  made  thirty  cells, 
arranged  in  nine  rows  of  unequal  length,  some  being  slightly 
cur\'ed  to  adapt  them  to  the  space  under  the  board.  The 
longest  row  contained  six  cells,  and  was  two  and  three-quarters 
inches  in  length ;  the  whole  leaf-structure  being  equal  to  a 
length  of  fifteen  inches.  Upon  making  an  estimate  of  the 
pieces  of  leaf  in  this  structure,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
must  have  been  at  least  a  thousand  pieces  used.  In  addition 
to  the  labor  of  making  the  cells,  this  bee,  unassisted  in  all  her 
duties,  had  to  collect  the  requisite  amount  of  pollen  (and 
honey?)  for  each  cell,  and  lay  her  eggs  therein,  when  com- 
pleted. Upon  carefully  cutting  out  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
cells,  a  full-grown  larva  was  seen  engaged  in  spinning  a  slight 
silken  cocoon  about  the  walls  of  its  prison,  which  were  quite 
hard  and  smooth  on  the  inside,  probably  owing  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  larva,  and  the  consequent  pressing  of  the  sticky 
pai'ticles  to  the  walls.  In  a  short  time  the  opening  made  was 
closed  over  by  a  very  thin  silken  web.  The  cells,  measured  on 
the  inside  of  the  hard  walls,  were  .35  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
.15  in  diameter.  The  natural  attitude  of  the  larva  is  some- 
what curved  in  its  cell,  but  if  straightened,  it  just  equals  the 
inside  length  of  the  cell.  On  the  31st  of  Jul}',  two  female 
bees  came  out,  having  cut  their  way  through  the  sides  of  their 
cells."  In  three  other  cells  ''several  hundred  minute  Ichneu- 
mons [Anthophorabia  megachilis]  were  seen,  which  came  forth 
as  soon  as  the  cells  were  opened."  (Com.  Essex  Inst.,  vol.  iv, 
p.  105,  1864.) 

Megachile  integer  Say  MS.,  according  to  Dr.  Harris  (MS. 
notes),  fonns  its  nest  of  leaves  the  first  of  August.  This  spe- 
cies is  twice  as  large,  but  closely  resembles  Megachile  bi'evis  of 
Say.     The  front  of  the  head  is  covered  with  dense  ochreous 
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hairs,  becoming  shorter  and  black  on  the  vertex.  The  nest, 
preserved  in  the  Harris  collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  is  made  of  rose-leaves,  and 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  Jf.  centunculan's. 

Osniia^  the  Mason  Bee,  is  another  genus  of  Carpenter  or 
irpholsterer  bees.  The  species  are  generally  bluish,  with 
greenish  reflections,  with  smooth  shiny  bodies,  and  the  species 
are  of  smaller  size  than  in  Megachile.  The  tongue  in  this 
genus  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  labium,  tapering  from  the 
base  to  the  acute  apex,  and  clothed  with  short  hair. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  states  that  the  lan^a  of  the  English  species 
hatch  in  eight  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  feeds  ten  to  twelve 
days,  when  it  becomes  full-grown,  then  spins  a  thin  silken 
covering,  and  remains  in  an  inactive  state  until  the  following 
spring,  when  it  completes  its  transformations. 

The  habits  of  the  little  Mason-bees  are  quite  varied.  They 
construct  their  cells  in  the  stems  of  plants  and  in  rotten  posts 
and  trees,  or,  like  A-ndrena,  they  burrow  in  sunny  banks.  An 
European  species  selects  snail-shells  for  its  nest,  wherein  it 
builds  its  earthen  cells,  while  other  species  nidificate  under 
stones.  Cuilis  found  two  hundred  and  thirty  cocoons  of  a 
British  species  {Osmia  paretind)^  placed  on  the  under  side  of 
a  flat  stone,  of  which  one-third  were  empty.  Of  the  remainder, 
the  most  appeared  between  March  and  June,  males  appearing 
first ;  thirty-five  more  bees  were  developed  the  following  spring. 
Thus  there  were  three  successive  broods  for  three  succeeding 
years,  so  that  these  bees  lived  three  j-ears  before  arriving  at 
maturity. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London,  for  1864  (3d  series,  vol.  2,  p.  121), 
states  that  the  cells  of  Omnia  leucomelana  "are  formed  of  mud, 
and  each  cell  is  built  separately.  The  female  bee,  having  de- 
posited a  small  pellet  of  mud  in  a  sheltered  spot  between  some 
tnfta  of  grass,  immediately  commences  to  excavate  a  small 
cavity  in  its  upper  surface,  scraping  the  mud  away  from  the 
centre  towards  the  margin  by  means  of  her  jaws.  A  small 
tthallow  mud-cup  is  thus  produced.  It  is  rough  and  uneven  on 
the  outer  surface,  but  beautifully  smooth  on  the  inner.  On 
witnessing  thus  much  of  the  work  performed,  I  was  struck  with 
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three  ]x>ints.  First,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  insect  worked ; 
secondly,  the  tenacity  with  which  she  kept  her  original  position 
whilst  excavating;  and  thirdly,  her  constantly  going  over 
work  which  had  apparently  been  completed.  .  .  ,  The  lid  is 
excavated  and  rendered  concave  on  its  outer  or  upper  surface, 
and  is  convex  and  rough  on  its  inner  surface ;  and,  in  fact,  is  a 
simple  repetition  of  the  first-formed  portion  of  the  cell,  a  part 
of  a  hollow  sphere." 

The  largest  species  of  Osmia  known  to  us  is  a  very  dark-blue 
species  which  seems  to  be  undescribed.  We  will  call  it  the 
wood-boring  Osmia  {Osmia  ligiiivord).  It  is  larger  than 
the  Osmia  lignaria  of  Say,  being  just  half  an  inch  long.  The 
head  is  much  shorter,  and  less  square  than  in  Say's  spe- 
cies. The  front  of  the  head  below  the  antennae  is  clothed  with 
dark  hairs,  but  above  and  on  the  thorax  with  yellowish  ochreous 
hairs.  The  body  is  deep  blackish  blue,  with  greenish  reflec- 
tions. We  are  indebted  to  a  lady  for  specimens  of  the  bees 
with  their  cells,  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  interior  of  a 
maple  tree  several  inches  from  the  bark.  The  bee  had  industii- 
onsly  tunnelled  out  this  elaborate  bun'ow  (Plate  4,  Fig.  12), 
and,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  habits  of  the  Carpenter-bee 
(Xylocopa)  more  closely  than  any  other  species  of  its  genus. 

The  tunnel  was  over  three  inches  long,  and  about  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  contracted  a  little  in  width  between 
the  cell,  showing  that  the  bee  worked  intelligently,  and  wasted 
no  more  of  her  energies  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  Tlie 
burrow  contained  five  cells,  each  half  an  inch  long,  being 
rather  short  and  broad,  with  the  hinder  end  rounded,  while  the 
opposite  end,  next  to  the  one  adjoining,  is  cut  off*  squarely. 
The  cell  is  somewhat  jug-shaped,  owing  to  a  slight  constriction 
just  behind  the  mouth.  The  material  of  which  the  cell  is  com- 
posed is  stout,  silken,  parchment-like,  and  veiy  smooth  within. 
The  interstices  between  the  cells  are  filled  with  rather  coarse 
chippings  made  by  the  bee. 

The  bee  cut  its  way  out  of  the  cells  in  March,  and  lived  for 
a  month  afterwards  on  a  diet  of  honey  and  water.  It  eagerly 
lapped  up  the  drops  of  water  supplied  by  its  keeper,  to  whom 
it  soon  grew  accustomed,  and  whom  it  seemed  to  recognize. 

Tlie  female  of  Osmia  lignaria  Say  MS.,  according  to  Dr. 
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HaiTis'  MS.  notes,  was  fouiul  in  the  perfect  state  in  cocoons 
within  earthen  cells  under  stones,  April  lotli.  The  cell  she  con- 
structs is  half  an  inch  long,  oval,  cylindrical,  and  contracted 
slightly  into  a  sort  of  neck  just  before  the  opening  for  the  exit 
of  the  bee.  From  Mr.  James  Angus  I  have  received  the  pellets 
of  pollen,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs ; 
the  larvaj  were  about  one-third  grown  in  August. 
•  This  species  is  larger  than  Osmia  similUma  of  Smith,  while 
the  male  antennae  are  much  paler,  being  fuscous.  The  fi-ont 
of  the  head  is  covered  with  long  dense  yellow  ochreous  hail's. 
The  vertex  is  not  of  so  dark  a  gi'een  as  in  O.  simillimay  and 
is  covered  with  coarse  punctures.  The  thorax  is  heavily  clothed 
with  yellow  ochreous,  thick  hairs.  The  alxlomen  is  yellowish, 
and  much  more  hairy.  The  legs  are  stout,  fuscous,  with  yel- 
lowish hairs.     Length,  .35  inch. 

Our  smallest  and  most  abundant  species  is  the  little  green 
Osmla  ahnillima  of  Smith.  It  builds  its  little  oval,  somewhat 
urn-shaped  cells,  against  the  roof  of  the  large  deserted  galls  of 
the  oak-gall  fly  (Diplolepis  confluentus),  placing  them,  in  this 
instartce,  eleven  in  number,  in  two  irregular  rows,  from  which 
the  mature  bees  issue  through  a  hole  in  the  gall  (Plate  4,*  Fig. 
14.  From  specimens  communicated  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanboni). 
The  earthen  cells,  containing  the  tough  dense  cocoons,  were 
arranged  irregularly  so  as  to  fit  the  concave  vault  of  the  larger 
gall,  which  was  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  emerging 
from  the  cell  the  Osmia  cuts  out  with  its  powerfld  jaws  an 
ovate  lid,  nearly  as  large  as  one  side  of  the  cell.  Both  sexes 
may  be  found  in  April  and  May  in  the  flowers  of  the  willow 

•Explanation  OF  Plate  4.— Fig.  1,  a  cell  of  the  Iliimblc-bee;  natnrnl  size, 
with  the  pollen  mass  upon  the  top.  Fig.  2,  end  view  of  the  pnine  masR,  showing 
the  three  e^'ps  laid  in  three  divi-sions  of  the  cavity.  Fig.  3,  Xylocopn  Virffinica,  the 
Carpenter  IJee.  Fig.  4,  the  larva  of  Xylocopa  Virfyinica ;  natural  Plze.  Fig.  5, 
the  nest  containing  the  cells  of  the  same,  with  the  partitions  and  pollen  nias(<es, 
on  which  the  young  larva  is  seen  in  the  act  of  feeding;  natural  size.  Fig.  6, 
yonnz  larva  o^  Anthrax  ainuosa;  side  view.  Fig.  7,  pupa  o{  Authrax  tinuosa, 
side  view;  natural  size.  Fig.  8,  the  Leaf-cutter  Bee  (Mcfjachile),  on  a  rose  leaf, 
in  the  act  of  cutting  out  a  circular  piece.  Fig.  9,  cells  of  Megachile,  in  the  elder; 
natural  size.  Fig.  10,  larva  of  Cerntina  dnphi,  the  little  green  Upholsterer  Bee; 
enlarged.  Fig.  11,  cells  of  the  same  in  the  .«toin  of  the  elder;  natural  size.  Fig. 
12,  cells  of  Otmia  Hgnirora^  new  species,  the  wood*devouring  Mason-bee,  exca. 
vated  in  the  maple;  natural  f^ize.  Fig.  la,  cells  of  Oxmin  nimitlima^  the  common 
green  3Iason-l)ee,  built  in  the  deserted  gall  of  the  Oak-gall  Fly.  Fig.  14,  a  single 
earthen  cell  of  the  same:  natural  size.  Fig.  iri,  pollen  mass,  or  bee-bread  of 
Onmia  iif/norUt;  natural  size.  It  is  made  up  of  distinct  pellets  of  polleo,  which 
are  probably  stuck  together  with  saliva. 
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and  fruit  trees  which  blossom  later.  The  antennge  are  black, 
and  the  green  body  is  covered  with  fine  white  hairs,  becoming 
yellowish  above. 

In  the  Harris  collection  are  the  cells  and  specimens  of  Osmia 
pacifica  Say,  the  peaceful  Osmia,  which,  according  to  the  man- 
uscript notes  of  Dr.  Harris,  is  found  in  the  perfect  state  in 
earthen  cells  (Plate  5,  Fig.  2)  beneath  stones.  The  cell  is  oval 
cylindrical,  a  little  contracted  as  usual  with  those  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  thus  forming  an  urn-shaped  cell.  It  is  half 
an  inch  long,  and  nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide,  while  the 
cocoon,  which  is  rather  thin,  is  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 

The  following  genera,  called  Cuckoo  Bees,  are  parasitic  on 
other  bees,  laying  their  eggs  in  the  cells,  or  nests,  of  their  host. 
In  Coelioxys  the  body  is  stout,  and  the  bee  closely  mimics  its 
host,  Megachile.  The  ligula  is  very  long,  being  almost  three 
times  the  length  of  the  labium,  and  the  paraglossse  are  wholly 
wanting ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  short,  three-jointed,  and  the 
abdominal  tip  of  the  male  is  variously  toothed.  Codioxya  octo- 
dentata  Say,  is  abundant  late  in  the  summer  about  flowers.  An 
allied  genus,  Melecta,  is  parasitic  on  Anthophora,  and  Epeolus  is 
parasitic  on  CoUetes. 

The  species  of  Nomada  are  very  numerous ;  in  all,  the  tongue 
is  long  and  acute,  with  paraglossse  about  one-foui'th  as  long 
as  the  tongue ;  the  maxillary  pair  of  palpi  are  six-jointed ; 
and  there  are  three  subcostal  cells.  The  species  in  their  slen- 
der, smooth,  gaily  colored  body  resemble  the  wasps.  These 
Cuckoo-bees  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  Andrena  and  Ha- 
lictus,  and,  according  to  English  authors,  Panurgus  and  Eucera, 
where  they  may  be  found  in  all  stages  of  development  con*e- 
sponding  to  those  of  their  hosts.  The  females  do  not  sting 
severely.  The  species  emit  sweet,  balmy,  or  balsamical  odors. 
Shuckard  states  that  these  bees  should  be  killed  with  burning 
sulphur  to  preserve  their  bright  colors. 

The  larvae  differ  greatly  from  those  of  their  hosts,  Andrena, 
the  head  being  much  smaller,  the  body  being  smoother  and 
rounder,  and  belonging  to  a  more  degraded,  lower  type.  The 
whole  body  is  more  attenuated  towards  both  extremities. 
The  pupa  differs  from  those  of  any  other  genus  of  this  family 
known  to  us,  except  Andrena,  by  having  three  conspicuous 
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spines  on  the  upper  and  posterior  edge  of  the  orbit,  which  are 
also  found  in  the  pupa  of  Stigmus,  a  Crabronid  genus,  and  which 
evidently  aid  in  locomotion.  Thus  the  same  law  of  degi^ada- 
tion  obtains  in  these  highly  organized  bee-parasites  as  in  the 
lower  pai*asitic  species,  though  in  a  much  less  marked  degree. 

From  specimens  found  in  the  nests  of  Andrena  and  Halictus, 
collected  at  Salem  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  and  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Essex  Institute,  we  have  been  enabled  in  great 
part  to  clear  up  the  history  of  this  bee.  We  have  found  in  the 
nests  of  Andrena  vicina  both  sexes  of  Nomada  imbricata  Smith, 
and  several  females  of  Nomada  ptUdiella  of  Smith ;  and  in  the 
cells  of  Halictus  parallelus  Say,  specimens  of  Nomada  imbri- 
cata. Both  ftiil-grown  larvae  and  pupae  of  different  ages,  up 
to  the  adult  Nomada,  ready  to  take  leave  of  its  host,  were 
found  in  the  cells  of  the  Andrena  vicina.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  the  newly  hatched  young  of  Nomada  must  feed 
on  the  pollen  mass  destined  for  the  Andrena.  But  there 
seems  to  be  enough  for  both  genera  to  feed  upon,  as  the  young 
of  both  host  and  parasite  were  found  living  harmoniously  to- 
gether, and  the  hosts  and  their  parasites  are  disclosed  both  at 
the  same  time.  Does  not  this  mild  sort  of  parasitism  in  No- 
mada throw  much  light  on  the  probable  habits  of  Apathus,  the 
Humble-bee  parasite?  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Apa- 
thus larvae  simply  eat  the  food  of  the  Bombus  larvae,  and  do 
not  attack  the  larvae  of  their  hosts.  Both  Nomada  and  Apathus 
in  their  adult  stages  live  harmoniously  with  their  hosts,  and 
are  seen  gathering  food  from  the  same  flowers,  and  flying  about 
the  same  nest. 

In.  the  second  subfamily,  Andreiietce^  the  ligula,  or  tongue,  is 
for  the  most  part  short  and.  broad,  and  the  maxillary  palpi 
have  four  joints  of  equal  size. 

In  Sphecodes  the  body  is  smooth  and  wasp-like,  and  in  its 
habit  of  running  and  flying  in  dry  sandy  places,  it  resembles 
Sphex,  whence  its  generic  name.  The  abdomen  is  generally 
light  red,  farther  aiding  in  the  resemblance  to  the  Sphegido! . 
The  -ligula  is  short,  lancet-shaped,  fringed  with  setae ;  the  para- 
glossae  are  not  so  long  as  the  tongue,  while  the  labial  palpi  are 
shorter  than  the  paraglossae,  and  the  maxillae  are  broad,  lan- 
ceolate, with  six-jointed  palpi.     The  antennae  of  the  males  are 
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short  and  sometimes  monillform.  Sphecodea  dichroa  Harris  is 
our  most  common  species.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  from  direct  ob5:erva- 
tion,  states  that  this  genus  builds  cells,  though  earlier  authors 
have  stated  that  it  is  parasitic  on  Ilalictus  and  Andrena. 

Prosopis  is  generally  yellow  on  the  face,  and  is  "less  pubes- 
cent than  any  of  the  bees."  The  tongue  is  broad,  subemar- 
ginate,  the  paraglossae  reach  a  little  beyond  the  tongue  ;*  the 
labial  palpi  are  as  long  as  the  tongue,  while  there  are  two  sub- 
costal cells  in  the  fore  wings.  Smith  states  that  the  genus  is 
not  parasitical  as  formerly  supposed,  as  he  has  "repeatedly 
bred  them"  from  cells  laid  in  a  regular  order  in  the  hollow  of 
bramble  stems.  Mr.  S.  Saunders  has  also  raised  them  in  Alba- 
nia where  "they  construct  their  cells  in  bramble  sticks  (which 
they  bore  in  the  same  manner  as  CoUetes)  with  a  thin  transpa- 
rent membrane,  calculated  for  holding  semi-liquid  honey,  which 
they  store  up  for  their  young.  The  species  are  much  attacked 
by  Stylops."  Like  Sphecodes  and  Ceratina,  this  genus,  accord- 
ing to  Smith,  is  unprovided  with  poUenigerous  organs.  We 
have  several  species  in  this  country  of  which  P.  affinis  Smith, 
and  P,  eUiptica  Kirby,  are  found  northward.  The  habits  of 
our  species  are  not  known. 

Augoddora  comprises  beautiful  shining  metallic  green  spe- 
cies, very  commonly  mot  with.  The  thorax  is  globose,  and 
the  anterior  wings  have  one  marginal  and  three  submarginal 
cells ;  the  first  submarginal  cell  as  long  as  the  second  and  third 
united.  Augochlora  parua  Smith  is  a  small,  green,  rather 
common  species.  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  has  found  its  nests  in  Sa- 
lem, near  those  of  Andrena.  The  mouth  of  the  hole  opened 
under  a  stone,  and  was  built  up  so  as  to  form  a  tube  of  sand 
(Plate  5,  Fig.  1).  The  burrow  on  the  28th  of  June  was  four 
inches  deep. 

Andrena  is  a  genus  of  great  extent,  and  the  species  are  often 
difficult  to  distinguish.  The  lanceolate  tongue  is  moderately 
long,  and  the  paraglossse  are  half  as  long  as  the  tongue  itself, 
while  the  six-jointed  maxillaiy  palpi  are  longer  than  the  maxillae 
themselves.  The  wings  have  three  subcostal  cells,  with  the 
rudiments  of  a  fourth  one ;  the  second  is  squarish,  and  the 
third  receives  a  recurrent  nen'ure  near  the  middle.  The  pos- 
terior legs  "  have  a  long  curled  lock  upon  the  trochanter  be- 
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ncath,  nnd  the  anterior  upper  surface  of  tbe  femora  is  clothed 
with  long  loose  hair,  which  equally  Burrounds  the  whole  of  the 
tibiie."  (Shiickard.)  The  abdomen  is  banded  more  or  less 
conspicuously  ivith  reddish. 

The  larva  (Fig.  80)  is  stout  and  thick,  with  a  head  of  moder- 
ate size,  and  the  mouth-iiarts  are  a  little  shorter  than  usual,  the 
maxillsi  and  labium  es|>ecially.     The  segments  of 
the  body  arc  much   more  convex  (angidarly  so) 
than   usual,  giving   a  tuberculate  outline  to  the 

I  body.     It  is  stouter  than  that  of  Haliotus,   the 

wings  are  less  convex  than  in  that  genus ;  while  the 
niaxillie  are  much  stouter  and  blunter.     The  pupa 
is  distinguished  fVom  the  other  genera  by  mnch  the 
same  characters  as   the  imago,  except  that  there 
rig.  7D.       J^^^  ^^^q  tubercles  on  the  vertex  near  the  ocelli. 
From  a  comparison  of  all  its  stages,  this  genus  stands  inter- 
mediate between   those  placed  above,  and  Halictus,  which,  in 
all  its  characters,  is  a  moi'c  degraded  form.     The  males  often 
differ  widely  from  the  other  sex,  in  their  broad  heads  and  widely 
spreading  bidentate  mandibles. 

Mr.  Emerton  has  observed  the  habits  of  our  roost  common 
species,  Andrena  vicina  Smith,  which  builds  its  nest  in  grassy 
fields.  The  burrow  is  sunken  peipeudicularly,  with  short  pas- 
sives leading  to  tlie  cells,  which  arc  slightly  inclined  downwards 
anil  outwai-ds  from  the  main  gallerj'.  The  walls  of  the  gallery 
are  rough,  but  the  cells  are  liuetl  with  a  mucus-like  secretion, 
which,  on  hardening,  looks  like  the  glazing  of  earthen-ware.  In 
Fig.  80  Mr.  Emertou  gives  us  a  profile  view  of  natural  size  of 
the  nest  showing  the  main  burrow  and  the  cells  leading  fW>m  it ; 
the  oldest  cell,  containing  the  pupa  (a)  is  situated  nearest  the 
surface,  while  those  containing  larvte  (b)  lie  between  tbe  pupa 
and  the  cell  (e)  containing  tbe  pollen  mass  and  egg  resting 
uj)on  it.  The  most  recent  cell  (/)  is  the  deepest  down,  and 
contains  a  freshly  deposited  ]>ollen  mass.  At  c  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cell ;  g  is  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  bees  were 
seen  at  work  on  the  4th  of  May,  at  Salem,  Mass., digging  their 
holes,  one  of  which  was  already  six  inches  deep ;  and  by  the 
15th,  hundreds  of  holes  were  observed.  On  the  28th  of  May, 
iu  unearthing  six  holes,  eight  cells  were  found  to  contain  pol- 
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len,  and  two  of  them  a  small  larva.  On  the  29th  of  June  six 
full-grown  laiTte  were  exhumed,  aod  ooe  about  half-grown. 
About  the  first  of  August  the  - 

larva  transforms  to  a  pupa,  and 
during  the  last  week  of  this  moDth 
the  mature  beos  appear. 

lu  Halidus,  which  is  a  genus 
of  great  extent,  the  bead  is  trans- 
verse, and  flattish ;  the  mouth- 
parts  are  of  moderate  length,  the 
tongue  being  very  acute,  with 
acute  paraglossoi  half  the  length 
of  the  tongue,  while  the  labial 
palpi  are  not  quite   so    long  as 

the  paraglosste.     There  are  three  ' 

subcostal  cells  in  the  wings,  with 
the  rudiments  of  a  fourth  ollen 
present,  and  the   second  cell   is 

squarish.     The   abdomen    is    ob-  ^ 

long  ovate,  with  a  longitudinal 
linear  fun-ow  on  the  tip  in  the 
female.  In  the  males  the  body 
is  longer  and  the  antciui^  more 
filiform  and  slender  than  usual  in 
this  family.  • 

The  larvie  are  longer,  and  with 
more  acutely  convex  segments 
than  in  Andrena.  The  pupie 
differ  mneh  as  the  adult  bees  fVom 
Andrena,  especially  in  tlie  shorter 
mouth-parts.  Fig-  so. 

Haltctus  parallehis  Say  excavates  cells  almost  exactly  like 
those  of  Andrena ;  but  since  tlie  bee  is  smaller,  the  holes  are 
smaller,  though  as  deep.  Mr.  Emerton  found  one  nest,  in  a 
path,  a  foot  in  depth.  Another  nest,  diacoiereil  tSejitenilicr  9th, 
was  about  six  inches  deep.  The  cells  are  in  form  like  those  of 
Andrena,  and  like  them  are  glazed  within.  The  egg  is  rather 
(•lender  and  much  curved;  in  fonn  it  is  long,  cylindrical,  <>!>- 
tuse  at  one  end,  and  much  smaller  at  the  other.     The  larva 
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(Figs.  79,  81)  ig  longer  and  elcnderer,  and  qnite  different  from 
the  rather  brond  and  flattened  larvd  of  Andrena.  The  body  is 
rather  thick  behind,  but  in  front  tapers  slowly 
towards  the  head,  which  is  of  moderate  size.  Its 
)  body  i3  somewhat  tuberculated,  the  tubercles  aid- 
'  ing  the  grub  in  moving  about  its  cell.  Its  length 
is  .40  of  an  inch.  On  the  pupa  are  four  quite  dis- 
tinct conical  tubercles  forming  a  transverse  line 
just  in  firont  of  the  ocelU ;  and  there  ar«  also 
two  larger,  longer  tubercles,  on  the  outer  side  of  each  of 
which  an  ocellus  is  situated.  Figure  82  represents  the  pupa 
seen  from  beneath. 

Search  was  made  for  the  nests  on  July  16th,  when 
the  ground  was  very  hard  for  six  inches  in  depth, 

I  below  which  the  soil  was  soft  and  fine,  and  over 

twenty  cells  were  dug  out,  "The  upper  cells 
contained  nearly  mature  pupi£,  and  the  lower  ones 
larvae  of  various  sizes,  the  smallest  being  hardly 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  Each  of  these 
sntail  larvae  was  in  a  cell  by  itself,  and  situated 
upon  a  lump  of  pollen,  which  was  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
pea,  and  was  found  to  lessen  in  size  as  the  larva  grew  larger. 
These  yonng  were  probably  the  offspring  of  several  females, 
as  four  mature  bees  were  found  in  the  hole."  (Emerton.) 
The  larva  of  an  English  si>ecies  hatches  in  ten  days  after  the 
cg^  are  laid. 

Another  brood  of  bees  appeared  the  middle  of  September, 
as  on  the  ninth  of  that  month  (1HC4)  Mr.  Emerton  found  sev- 
eral holes  of  the  same  species  of  bee  made  in  a  hard  gravel 
road  near  the  turnpike.  Wlien  oi)ened,  they  were  found  to 
contain  several  bees  with  their  young.  September  2, 1867,  the 
same  kind  of  bee  was  found  in  holes,  and  just  ready  to  leave 
the  cell. 

Like  Bombus,  the  females  are  supposed  to  bybemate,  the 
mates  not  appearing  until  Inte  in  the  season.  Like  Andrena, 
these  boes  suffer  fi-oin  the  attacks  of  Stylops,  and  according  to 
Shuckard,  an  Ichneumon  preys  upon  them,  while  certain  spe- 
cies of  Cerceris,  Philanthus,  and  Crabro  carry  them  off  to  store 
their  nests  with. 
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In  Colletes  the  females,  as  Shuckard  observes,  resemble  the 
workers  of  the  Honey-bee,  while  there  is  considerable  disparity 
between  the  sexes,  the  males  being  much  smaller,  the  tongue 
and  maxillae  very  short;  and  the  four-jointed  labial  palpi 
much  shorter  than  the  paraglossae.  There  are  three  subcostal 
cells,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  fourth.  These  bees  form  large  colo- 
nies, burrowing  in  the  earth  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  lining  their 
cells  ^'  at  the  farther  end  with  a  very  thin  transparent  mem- 
branaceous coating,  resembling  goldbeaters'  skin."  They  thus 
flimish  six  or  eight  cartridge-like  cells,  covering  each  with  a 
cap,  "  like  the  parchment  on  a  drum-head."  Smith,  from  whom 
we  have  been  quoting,  states  that  Miltogramma  punctata^  which 
is  a  Tachinsrlike  fly,  and  the  Cuckoo-bee,  Epeolua  variegatus^ 
have,  in  Europe,  been  reared  from  their  cocoons. 

Vespari^e  Latreille,  Wasps.  In  this  family,  which  comprises 
about  900  species,  the  body  is  more  attenuated,  more  cylindri- 
cal, with  a  harder  and  smoother  tegument  than  in  the  Apiarice . 
In  the  species  with  densely  populated  colonies,  such  as  Vespa 
and  Polistes,  there  are  workers  which  are  often  very  numerous, 
while  in  Eumenes  and  Odynerus,  etc.,  there  are  only  males  and 
females.  The  antennae  are  elbowed,  the  mandibles  are  large, 
stout ;  the  maxillae  and  labium  of  varying  length ;  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  are  six-jointed ;  while  on  the  labial  palpi,  which  are 
four-jointed,  there  are  well-developed  paraglossae.  The  pro- 
thorax  is  prolonged  on  each  side  to  the  insertion  of  the  wings 
which  are  long  and  narrow,  and  once  folded  longitudinally 
when  at  rest ;  the  fore  pair  have  two  or  three  subcostal  cells ; 
the  hind  shanks  and  tibiae  are  smooth.  The  eggs,  when  first 
laid,  are  globular,  soon  becoming  oval. 

The  larvae  of  this  family  are  soft,  fleshy,  with  larger  heads  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  than  in  the  Apiarice; 
the  antennal  tubercle,  or  rudimentary  antennae,  are  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  mandibles  are  larger.  The  surface  of  the  body 
is  smoother  in  Vespa  and  Polistes,  but  more  tuberculated  in  the 
solitary  genera,  Odynerus  and  allies,  while  the  end  of  the  body 
is  more  acute. 

As  in  the  Apiarice  the  higher  genera  are  social,  building 
papery  nests,  while  the  lower  are  solitary  and  build  cells  of  mud 
or  sand  in  protected  places. 
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In  Vespa,  the  Paper  Wasp,  the  ligula  is  squarish,  with  the 
paroglossiE  nearly  as  long  aa  the  tongue,  the  outer  maxitlaiy 
lobes  rounded  oval,  half  as  long  as  the  palpi,  and  the  labial 
maxillie  ore  scarcely  longer  than  the  tongue,  'i'he  abdomeo 
is  broad  at  base,  acutely  conieal.  The  nests  are  either  with  or 
without  a  papery  covering,  supported  by  a  sliort  pedicel. 

^nch  females  as  have  hybemated,  begin  to  make  their 
cells  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  Smith  states  that  the  soli- 
tary female  wasp  "  begins  by  making  three  saucer-shaped  re- 
ceptacles, in  each  of  which  she  deposits  an  egg ;  she  then 
proceeds  to  form  other  similar- shaped  receptacles,  until  the 
eggs  first  deposited  are  hatclied  and  the  young  grubs  require  a 
share  of  her  attention.  From  the  circular  bases  she  now  be- 
gins to  raise  her  he:£agonal  cells,  not  building  them  up  at  once, 
but  from  time  to  time  raising  them  as  the  young  grubs  grow. 
(Proc.  Ent.  Soe.,  London,  1858,  p.  35.) 

Waterliouse  states  that  the  cells  formed  by  the  solitary  fe- 
male early  in  the  sc.ison  appear  "  to  be  built  entirety  of  glisten- 
ing, whitish,  silk-like  threads  which  1  have  little  doubt  are  a 
secretion  from  the  insect,  all  the  threads  being  firmly  attached 
together  as  if  tliey  had  originally  been  of  a  glutinous  nature." 
The  cells  formed  later  in  the  season  by  the   workers,  differ 
in  consiafmg  of  masticated  rotten  wood.     "Almost  simultane- 
ously, with  tlie  comrnencement  of  the  cells,  it  a|)pears  that  the 
ncst-covcring  is  commenced.     At  first  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  miniature  umbrella,  serving  to  shelter  the  rudimentary  cells." 
Plate  5,  Fig.  3,  shows  a  group  of  cells  auiTOunded    by  one 
layer  of  paper,  and  the  beginning  of  another.     As  the  nest 
groivs   larger   the   cells   are    ar- 
ranged in  galleries,  sup]>orted  by 
l>edicels,    and    the    number    of 
layers  in  the  outsi<te  covering 
greatly  increases  in  number. 

While  our  common  and  largest 

species,    Vespa    maciilata    Linn. 

(Fig.  83),  and  the  yellow  wasp, 

*^-8S-  r.  aceimndFabr.,  build   papery 

nests  consisting  of  several  galleries,  with  the  mouth  of  the  cells 

directed  downwards,   the  East   Indian    species,    V.  orieiUalis, 
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builds  its  cells  of  clay,  and,  according  to  Waterhonse,  *'the 
work  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  true."  Another  species, 
according  to  Smith,  makes  its  nest  of  sandy  loam,  the  exterior 
being  so  hard  that  a  saw  used  in  opening  one  of  its  sides  was 
blunted. 

The  larva  of  Vespa  arenaria  is  long  and  cylindrical,  not 
so  much  curved  as  in  Polistes.  Its  position  in  its  cell  corre- 
sponds to  its  form,  as  the  cell  is  longer  and  narrower  than  that 
of  Polistes.  Each  segment  of  the  body  is  posteriorly  some- 
what thickened,  as  is  the  lateral  (pleural)  ridge  of  the  body. 
The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  rather  blunt,  the  last  sternite  be- 
ing large  and  transverse.  The  pupa  is  provided  with  a  sii^gle 
tubercle  on  the  vertex,  where  there  are  two  in  the  Crabron- 
idee  and  Sphegidoe, 

By  the  time  the  nest  of  V.  arenaria  is  large  enough  to 
contain  ten  full-gi*own  larvae,  and  has  about  fourteen  cells  in 
all,  being  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  occupants  of  the  two 
or  three  central  cells  will  have  changed  to  pupae,  and  one  wasp 
will  have  been  excluded. 

In  a  nest  of  the  same  species  two  inches  in  diameter,  there 
were  a  second  brood  of  larvae.  The  outer  row  of  cells  were 
occupied  by  pupae,  while  the  central  ones,  emptied  of  the  first 
brood,  were  filled  with  a  second  brood  of  larvae.  Evidently  as 
soon  as  an  imago  leaves  its  cell,  the  female  deposits  an  egg 
therein,  as  very  minute  larvae  were  found  occupying  cells  next 
to  those  containing  large  full-grown  larvae. 

In  comparing  a  number  of  pupae  from  a  large  nest,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  in  all  stages  of  perfection,  from  the 
larva  which  has  ceased  feeding,  and  is  preparing  to  transform, 
to  the  imago,  still  veiled  by  its  thin  subimago  pellicle.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  draw  lines  between  these  stages.  Also  when  com- 
pared closely  side  by  side,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  find 
any  two  pupae  just  alike,  the  development  proceeding  very  un- 
equally. Thus  the  limbs  may  be  more  perfect  than  the  antennae, 
or  certain  parts  may  be  less  perfect  in  some  than  in  others,  while 
the  limbs  may  be  more  highly  colored  like  the  imago. 

Like  the  bees,  Vespa  suffers  from  numerous  parasites,  includ- 
ing Rhipiphorous  paradoxus,  which  is  a  beetle  allied  to  Stylops, 
*  and  Lebia  (Dromius)  linearis.    The  larva  of  Volucella  is  said 
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to  feed  on  the  Vespa-larvae,  and  Mr.  Stone  says  that  Anthomyia 
incana  is  also  parasitic  in  Wasps'  nests,  while  two  species 
of  Ichneumons,  one  of  which  is  Anomalon  vesparum,  also  in^ 
fest  the  larvae.  No  parasites  have  been  as  yet  detected  in  this 
country. 

The  Hornet,  V.  crabro  Linn.,  has,  according  to  Mn  Angus, 
become  domesticated  about  New  York.  This  and  the  smaller 
wasps  are  sometimes  injurious  by  eating  into  ripe  fhiit,  but  the 
injury  is  more  than  counterblanced  by  the  number  of  flies  and 
other  insects  they  feed  their  j'oung  with. 

Indeed,  as  Saussure  states,  the  species  of  Yespa  are  more 
omnivorous  in  their  tastes  than  any  other  wasps.  They  live  by 
rapine  and  pillage,  and  have  obtained  a  worse  repute  than  other 
insects  more  injurious.  In  spring  and  early  summer  they  feed  on 
the  sweets  of  flowers ;  but  later  in  the  season  attack  strawber- 
ries, plums,  grapes,  and  other  fniits,  and  often  enter  houses  and 
there  help  themselves  to  the  dishes  on  the  table.  They  will  eat 
raw  meat,  and  then  aid  the  butcher  by  devouring  the  flies  that 
lay  their  eggs  on  his  meats.  They  will  sometimes  destroy  Honey- 
bees, attacking  them  on  their  return  from  the  flelds  laden  with 
pollen ;  they  throw  themselves  upon  their  luckless  victims,  and 
tear  the  abdomen  fiom  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  suck  their 
blood,  devouring  only  the  abdomen.  They  fall  upon  flies  and 
butterflies,  and,  biting  off  their  wings,  feet,  and  head,  devour 
the  trunk.  In  attacking  insects  they  use  only  their  powerful 
jaws,  and  not  the  sting,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
fossorial  wasps. 

Saussure  states  that  though  wasps  do  not  generally  la}'  up 
food,  yet  at  certain  periods  they  do  fill  the  cells  with  honey. 

The  females  feed  tlieir  young  with  food  chewed  up  and  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  Saussure  questions  whether  the  larvae  of  one 
sex  are  not  fe<i  on  animal  and  the  other  on  vegetable  food, 
since  Huber  had  shown  "what  a  great  influence  the  kind  of 
food  exerts  on  the  sex  of  Bees,"  But  it  is  now  known  that  the 
sexes  of  some,  and  probably  all  insects  are  determined  before 
the  larvae  is  hatched.  I  have  seen  tlie  rudiments  of  the  ovi- 
positor in  the  half-grown  larvae  of  the  Humble-bee,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  those  rudiments  began  to  develop  daring 
embryonic  life.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sexual  differ-  * 
ences  are  determined  at  the  time  of  conception. 
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Westwood  states  that  the  larvae,  which  live  head-downward 
from  the  reversed  position  of  the  comb,  retain  their  position  in 
the  cell,  while  young,  by  a  glutinous  secretion,  and  afterwards 
**by  the  swollen  front  of  the  body  which  fills  the  open  part  of 
the  cell."  "The  female  cells  are  mostly  placed  apart  from 
those  of  the  males  and  neuters,  those  of  the  males  being  often 
mixed,  but  in  a  small  number,  in  the  neuter  combs.  The  egg 
state  lasts  eight  days,  the  larva  state  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and 
that  of  the  pupa  about  ten.  After  the  imago  has  been  produced, 
one  of  the  old  workers  cleans  out  the  cell,  and  fits  it  for  the 
reception  of  a  fresh  inhabitant.  The  upper  tier  of  cells,  being 
first  built,  serves  for  the  habitation  of  the  workers  ;  the  females, 
being  produced  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  occup}'  the  lowest 
tiers.*'  When  about  to  transform  the  larvse  spin  a  thin  cover- 
ing, thus  closing  over  the  cell. 

In  Polistes  the  paraglossae  are  slender,  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  long,  or  as  in  one  instance  noticed  by  us  in  P.  Canor- 
densU,  barrel-shaped  ligula,  which  is  split  at  the  end  ;  the  palpi 
are  stouter,  while  the  whole  body  is  much  longer  than  in  Vespa ; 
the  abdomen  is  subpedunculate,  and  the  thorax  is  leather  ob- 
long than  spherical,  as  in  Vespa. 

The  larva  difiers  from  that  of  Vespa  in  its  much  larger  head, 
and  shorter,  more  ovoid  form  of  the  body,  which  is  dilated  in 
front  so  as  to  retain  the  insect  in  its  cell,  while  the  tip  is 
more  acute ;  the  antennal  tubercles  are  closer  together ;  the 
clypeus  is  more  regularly  triangular  and  more  distinct,  while 
the  labrum  is  much  larger  and  excessively  swollen,  as  are  the 
mouth-parts  generally.  The  mandibles  are  bidentate,  where  in 
Vespa  they  are  tridentate.  The  pupa  differs  from  that  of  Vespa, 
besides  the  usual  generic  characters,  in  having  the  tubercle  on 
the  head  smaller. 

The  nests  of  Polistes  (Plate  5,  Fig.  4,  nest  of  P.  annularis 
Fabr.,  from  Saussure)  are  not  covered  in  by  a  papery  wall  as  in 
Vespa,  but  may  be  found  attached  to  bushes,  with  the  mouth 
of  the  cells  pointed  downwards.  While  at  Burksville  Junction, 
Va.,  in  the  last  week  of  April,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing three  species  beginning  their  cells  on  the  same  clump  of 
bushes.  They  all  worked  in  the  same  method,  and  the  cells 
only  differed  slightly  in  size.     The  cells  were  formed  mostly  of 
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crude  silk,  and  the  threads  could  be  seen  crossing  each  other,  the 
same  structure  being  observed  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
cell. 

In  the  three-celled  nest  of  Polistes  (Plate  5,  Fig.  5,  5a) 
first  noticed  April  29th,  there  were  but  two  eggs  deposited,  the 
third  cell  being  without  an  egg^  and  a  little  smaller,  and- 
ths  rim  not  so  high  as  in  the  other  two.  The  outer  edge  did 
not  seam  to  be  parfectly  circular,  though  stated  by  Water- 
house  to  b3  so  in  the  incipient  cells,  for  in  some  cases  we  de- 
t3cted  two  slight  angles,  thus  making  three  sides,  which, 
however,  would  be  easily  overlooked  on  casual  observation ; 
fts  there  are  only  two  sides  within,  the  cell,  from  being  at  its 
earliest  inception  hemispherical,  or  "  saucer-shaped,"  becomes 
five,  and  subsequently  six-sided,  and  thus  from  being  cir- 
cular, it.  is  converted  by  the  wasps  into  a  hexagonal  cell.  In 
some  cells,  perhaps  a  majority,  both  in  this  and  the  other  spe» 
cies,  the  newly  made  rim  of  the  small  cells  is  thinner  than  the 
parts  below,  and  slightl}'  bent  inwards  ;  thus  being  quite  the  re- 
verse of  the  thickened  rim  of  the  cells  of  the  Hive  Bee.  It 
would  seem  that  the  wasp  plasters  on  more  silk,  especially  on 
the  angles,  building  them  out,  and  making  them  more  promi- 
nent, in  order  to  complete,  when  other  cells  are  added,  their 
hexagonal  form.  The  three  cells  are  of  much  the  same  size 
and  height  when  the  third  egg  is  laid,  as  we  observed  in  another 
nest,  that  of  Polistes  Canadensis  (Linn.),  built  at  the  Defences 
of  Washington,  near  Munson's  Hill,  June  9th. 

Again,  when  one  or  two  more  cells  have  been  added  to  the 
nest,  and  tiiere  are  four  or  five  in  all  (Plate  5,  Fig.  6  ;  6  a,  top 
view,  in  which  there  are  four  cells),  two  of  them  are  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  others,  while  the  fifth  has  been  just  begun, 
antl  is  eggless.  Tiie  form  of  the  two  which  run  up  much  higher 
than  the  others  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  smaller  and  shorter 
ones,  i,  e.  they  are  on  one  side  nearly'  semicircular,  and  on  the 
other,  partly  hexagonal,  and  the  angular  sides  show  a  tendency 
to  be  even  more  circular  than  when  the  others  are  built  around 
them,  for  the  little  architect  seems  to  bring  out  the  angles 
more  prominently  when  carrying  up  the  walls  of  the  other  cells. 
Thus  she  builds,  as  if  by  design,  one  and  the  same  cell  both 
by  the  "circular"  and  "hexagonal"  methods,  afterwards  adopt- 
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ing  only  the  latter,  and  if  she  devotes  her  attentions  specially 
to  plastering  the  corners  alone,  with  the  design  of  making  the 
cell  six-sided,  then  we  must  allow,  contrary  to  Mr.  Water- 
house's  views,  that  the  wasp  builds  the  hexagon  by  choice,  and 
not  as  the  mere  result  of  her  blindly  "  working  in  segments  of 
circles  ;"  for  if  our  point  be  prpved,  and  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  wasp  while  at  work  is  needed  to  prove  it,  then  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  wasp  is  a  free  agent,  and  can  abandon 
one  method  of  working  at  a  certain  stage  of  her  work,  and 
adopt  a  different  mode  of  operating. 

The  eggs  are  oval,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  glued  to  the  in- 
side of  the  cell.  They  are  situated  midwa}*'  from  the  top  and 
lK>ttom  of  the  incipient  cell,  and  placed  on  the  innermost  sides, 
80  that  in  a  group  of  several  cells  the  eggs  are  close  together, 
only  separated  by  the  thin  cellular  walls.  In  a  completed  cell 
the  egg  is  placed  very  near  the  bottom. 

For  several  days  a  PoUstes  Canadensis  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing its  nest  in  my  tent  in  camp  near  Washington.  When  first 
noticed  on  June  9th,  there  were  three  cells,  two  of  which  con- 
tained eggs;  and  it  was  not  for  two  days,  the  11th,  that  the 
third  cell  was  completed,  and  a  third  egg  deposited  in  it.  Tlie 
wasp  paid  especial  attention  to  strengthening  tlie  pedicel,  going 
over  it  repeatedly  for  an  hour  or  two  with  its  tongue,  as  if  lay- 
ing on  more  silken  matter,  and  then  proved  the  work  by  its 
swiftly  vibrating  antennse.  It  would  often  fly  out  of  the  tent, 
and  on  its.  return  anxiously  examine  each  cell,  thrusting  its  head 
deep  down  into  each  one.  It  gradually  became  accustomed  to 
my  presence,  but  eventually  abandoned  the  nest,  without  adding 
more  cells.  The  others,  while  at  work  on  the  bushes,  abscond- 
ed at  my  approach,  and  seemed  very  wary  and  distrustful,  as 
if  desirous  of  concealing  their  abodes.  Mr.  Smith  has  found 
Trig  malys  hipustulatus  to  be  a  parasite  on  PoUstes  lanio  Fabr. 
(P.  Canadensis  Linn.),  from  St.  Salvador,  S.  A. 

Saussure  aiTanges  the  higher  Vespidse  into  two  parallel  series. 
Vespa  is  offset  by  Chartergus  and  Nectarina ;  lower  down  we 
find  Tatua  and  Synoeca,  while  Polistes  is  offset  by  Polybia. 
These  five  genera  are  tropical,  and  in  their  habits,  the  general 
appearance  of  their  nests,  and  in  the  number  of  individuals 
represent  Vespa  and  Polistes  of  the  temperate  zone.     Tlie 
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genu3  Nectarina  is  a  short  plump  wasp,  somewhat  like  Odjne- 
rus  in  shape ;  its  distinguishing  mark  is  the  concealment  of 
the  postscutellum  by  the  scutellum.  Nectarina  mellifica  Sa}*, 
of  Mexico,  builds  a  large  nest  externally  like  that  of  a  wasp, 
but  it  is  more  irregular,  and  the  papery  covering  consists  of 
but  one  layer.  The  interior  of  the  nest  is  very  different,  the 
galleries  of  cells,  instead  of  being  parallel,  being  aiTanged  in 
concentric  spheres. 

CJiartergus  has  the  tip  of  the  clypeus  slighted  excavated,  and 
an  oval  sessile  abdomen.  C.  chartarius  Olivier  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly thick  tough  nest,  attached  by  a  broad  base  to  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  about  twice  as  long  as  thick,  and  ending  in  a 
cone,  pierced  in  the  centre  by  the  entrance  w»hich  passes 
through  the  middle  to  the  basal  gallery ;  the  other  galleries  ai*e 
formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  sides  of  the  nest,  and  arranged 
in  a  conical  plane. 

In  Tatua,  the  abdomen  is  pedicelled,  but  the  petiole  is  not 
enlarged,  and  the  abdomen  itself  is  very  regularly  conical.  T, 
morio  Cuvier,  from  Cayenne,  forms  a  nest  like  that  of  Charter- 
gus ;  but  the  galleries  form  a  flat  floor,  and  each  gallery  has  an 
entrance  from  the  outside  of  the  nest,  where  in  the  latter  there  is 
one  commDU  entrance.  Plate  5,  Fig.  9,  shows  how  the  bases 
of  the  cells  are  laid  out  on  the  edge  of  a  gallery.  In  Synceca 
the  peculiarly  shaped  abdomen  is  cordate  and  compresse<l.  The 
curious  nest  of  S.  cyanea  Fabr.  is  formed  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells  fixed  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  covered  in  with  a 
dense  covering  made  from  the  bark  of  dead  trees.  Some  nests 
of  Synojca  are  three  feet  long.  In  the  very  extensive  genus 
Polyhia^  which  resembles  Polistes  in  its  general  shape,  the  aMo- 
men  is  pedicelled,  and  the  mandibles  are  four-toothed.  The  nests 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  Chartergus,  but  much  smaller.  Sev- 
eral species  occur  in  Mexico,  and  in  Brazil  the  number  of 
species  is  very  great.  In  Apoica  the  abdomen  is  verj'  long, 
and  the  third  segment  is  as  long  as  the  second.  Plate  5,  Fig. 
11,  represents  the  nest  of  Apoica  pallida  Olivier,  from  Cayenne. 
It  is  unprotected,  with  a  conical  base,  and  with  a  single  row 
of  cells. 

In  Icaria  we  have  an  approach  to  Polistes  in  the  slender 
series  of  cells  composing  the  nest,  forming  two  or  three  rows 
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only.     Plate  5,  Fig.  7,  represents  the  nest  of  /.  guttatipennis 

Saussure,  f^om  Senegal ;  8,  ground  plan  of  a  similar  nest.  These 

wasps  are  mostly   distinguished  ft'om  Polybia  by  the  petiole 

ending   in   a   globular   mass.      Plate  5,   Fig.    10,  represents 

the  elegant  nest  of  Mischocyttarus  lahiatus  Fabr.,  fV'om  Ca}'- 

enne  and  Brazil,  which  consists  of  a  few  cells  supported  by  a  ' 

long  pedicel.     The  wasp  itself  much  resembles  Polistes,*  but 

the  petiole  is  very  much  longer. 

The  remaining  genera  noticed  here  are  solitary,  building 
separate  cells,  and  with  only  males  and  females.  There  are 
three  subcostal  cells  in  the  fore  wings,  and  the  maxillse  and 
labium  are  much  elongated. 

In  Eumenes  the  abdomen  has  a  long  pedicel,  being  sessile  in 
Odynerus.  While  authors  place  Eumenes  higher  than  0<l3'- 
nerus,  we  would  consider  the  latter  as  a  highei*,  more  cephar 
lized  form,  since  the  abdomen  is  less  elongated,  and  the  head 
is  larger. 

In  Odynerus  the  ligula  is  long,  deeply  forked  at  the 
slender  extremity,  while  the  slender  paraglossas  are  shorter, 
ending  in  a  two-toothed  chaw-like  tip ;  the  maxillse  are  slender, 
and  the  palpi  have  an  elongated  basal  joint ;  the  clypeus  is 
nearly  circular,  toothed  on  the  front  edge.  The  larva  differs 
from  those  of  the  higher  Vesparice ,  in  its  more  elongated  head, 
the  square  clypeus,  the  unusually  deep  fissure  of  the  bilobate  la- 
brum,  and  in  the  larger  tubercles  of  the  body,  as  the  larva  is 
more  active,  turning  and  twisting  in  its  cell,  while  feeding  on 
its  living  foo<l ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  more  closel}*^  allied  to 
the  young  Crahronidw .  In  the  pupa  of  0.  allHfphaleratna^ 
the  tip  is  more  incurved  than  in  the  pupa  of  Vespa,  so  that  the 
hind  legs  (tarsi)  reach  to  the  tip,  and  the  alxiomen  is  rounded 
ovate,  while  in  Vespa  it  is  oblong. 

The  cells  (Plate  4,  Figs.  13,  14)  of  Ocli/nertis  albo2>hcUeratns 
Sauss.  have  been  detected  like  those  of  Osmia  in  a  deserted  gall 
of  Diplolepis  confliiens,  where  several  were  found  in  a  row, 
arranged  around  one  side  of  the  gall,  side  by  side,  with  the  holes 
pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  gall.  The  cells  are  half  an 
inch  long,  and  one-half  as  wide,  being  formed  of  small  pellets 
of  mud,  giving  a  corrugated,  granulated  appearance  to  the 
outside,  while  the  inside  is  linsd  with  silk. 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  Angus  deserted  cells  of  Cera- 
tiiia  in  a  syringa  stem,  in  which  we  detected  a  pupa  of  an 
Odynerus,  perhaps  0.  leucomelas ;  the  cell  was  a  little  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Ceratina  it  had  occupied.  The  cocoon  of 
the  Odynerus  was  of  silk,  and  almost  undistinguishable  from 
the  old  cocoon  of  Ceratina.  The  wasp  hatl  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  making  a  mud  cell.  If  future  research  shows  that 
cither  this  or  any  other  species  makes  a  mud  cell  or  not  at 
will,  it  shows  the  intelligence  of  these  little  ''free-agents;" 
and  that  a  blind  adlierence  to  fixed  mechanical  laws  does  not 
obtain  in  these  insects. 

Tiie  larvae  of  Od^^nerus  and  Eumenes  are  carnivorous.  I 
found  several  cells  of  O.  cdbophcderatiis,  June  22d,  in  the 
deserted  nest  of  a  Clisiocamjya^  which  were  stored  with  micro- 
lepidopterous  larvae  and  pupae,  still  alive,  having  been  para- 
lyzed by  the  sting  of  the  wasp.  The  larvre  of  the  wasp  was 
short  and  thick,  being,  when  contracted,  not  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  broad  ;  the  rings  of  the  body  are  moderately  convex, 
and  the  pleural  region  is  faintly  marked.  Pi'of.  A.  E.  Verrill 
has  discovered  the  cells  of  an  Odynerus  at  New  Haven,  forming 
a  sandy  mass  (Plate  6,  Fig.  12)  attached  to  the  stem  of  a 
plant. 

In  Eumenes  the  lingua  is  very  long,  being  naiTower  and 
more  deeply  divided  than  in  Odynerus ;  the  second  subcostal 
space  of  the  wings  is  long  and  narrow,  while  in  Odynerus  it  is 
triangular.  The  genus  is  easily  recognized  by  the  very  long 
pedicel  of  the  abdomen.  Eumenes  fratema  Say  constructs  a 
thin  cell  (Plate  5,*  Fig.  15)  of  pellets  of  mud,  and  as  large 

•  Explanation  of  Plate  5.  Fit:.  1.  Mouth  of  the  tnnnel  of  Augochlora  pnnu ; 
ft'om  Bmerton.  Fij?.  2.  Cells  of  Osmta  pncifica ;  comnmiiicnted  by  Mr.  Snnbom. 
¥ig.  3.  Vertical  section  of  nest  of  Venpa  with  a  grroiip  of  primitive  cells  surrounded 
by  one  layer  of  paper,  and  part  of  another;  from  Sanssurc.  Fig.  4-  Kest  of  Po- 
litiies  fwrmlaris;  (torn  Saussure.  Fig.  5.  Three  primitive  cells  of  Polistes;  5 a,  top 
view  of  the  same,  one  bcin^r  egoless.  The  sides  adjoining  are  angular.  Figs.  G  and 
6a,  a  cell  farther  advanced,  consisting  of  four  cells,  each  containing  an  ^gg,  and 
with  the  edges  of  the  cells  built  up  higher  and  more  decidedly  six-sided;  original. 
Fig.  7.  Cells  of /crrrta  guttntipennia,  showing  that  each  cell  is  built  up  inde)>endenUy 
\\\  regular  hexagons.  Fig.  8.  Ground  plan  of  a  similar  nest.  Fig.  9.  Ground  plan 
of  cells  of  TatiM  morio ;  tVoni  Smith.  Fig.  IC.  Nest  of  Mischocyttni'ii.A  hibiattiM ; 
from  Saussure.  Fig.  11.  Sa^t  of  A potca  pailifla?  ft-om  Saussure.  Fig.  12  Nest  of 
Odynerus  birenimaculatus.  Fig.  13.  Kest  of  Odynerua  albopJialerattia  t  origio&I. 
Pig.  U.  Mud  cell  of  Pelopteus  flavipes ;  original.  Fig.  1.1.  A  row  of  spherical  cellf 
of  Eumenes  fratema^  with  the  female;  fi'om  Harris. 
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as  a  cherry.  It  is  attached  by  a  short  stout  pedicel  to  bushes, 
and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  the  larvae  of  small  motlis. 

Bophiglossa  odyneroides^  from  Epirus,  described  by  S.  S. 
Saunders,  makes  elongated  cells  in  galleries  in  briai*s,  storing 
them  with  the  larvae  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  weevils.  The 
dark  brown  dense  tough  cocoon  of  a  Chrysis  was  also  found  in 
the  cells. 

In  Masaris^  which  connects  the  Vesparice  with  the  succeed- 
ing family,  the  wings  are  not  completely  folded  when  at  rest ; 
there  are  but  two  subcostal  cells ;  the  maxillae  are  rudimen- 
tai*y ;  and  the  antennae  are  clavate  and  eight-jointed.  Masaris 
vespoides  Cresson,  inhabits  Colorado  Territory. 

CRABRONiDiG  Latrcillc.  Sand'WaspSj  Wood-wasps.  In  the 
more  typical  genera  the  head  is  remarkably  large,  cuboidal, 
YfhWe  the  clypeus  is  very  short,  and  covered  for  the  most  pai*t 
with  a  dense  silvery  or  golden  pile.  The  antennae  are  genicu- 
late, the  long  second  joint  being  received,  when  at  rest,  in  a 
deep  frontal  vertical  groove ;  the  mandibles  are  large,  and  of 
even  width  throughout,  and  the  mouth-parts  are  rather  short, 
especially  the  lingua,  which  is  often,  however,  well  developed. 
There  is  only  one  subcostal  cell,  except  in  the  Phiknithhue. 
The  thorax  is  sub-spherical,  and  the  abdomen  is  either  short 
and  stout,  or  more  or  less  pedicellate.  The  forefeet  are 
adapted  for  digging  and  tunnelling,  the  forelegs  in  the  females 
being  broad  and  flat,  and  in  the  males,  which  are  suppose<l  to 
do  no  work,  they  are  sometimes,  as  in  Thyreopus,  armed  with 
vexhillate  expansions. 

The  larva  is  rather  short  and  thick,  a  little  flattened  on  the 
under  side,  but  much  rounded  above ;  the  segments  are  convex 
above,  the  thoracic  segments  differing  from  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments in  not  being  thickened  posteriorly  on  each  ring.  Tliey 
spin  either  a  very  slight  cocoon,  or  a  thin  dense  brown  oval 
cylindrical  case,  generally  reddish  brown  in  color.  The  pupae 
have  much  the  same  character  as  the  imago,  with  prominent 
acute  tubercles  above  the  ocelli. 

The  members  of  this  family  afford,  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  habits,  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
interdependence  of  structure  and  the  habits  of  insects.     Most 
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of  the  species  are  wood-wasps,  making  their  cells  in  cy- 
lindrical holes  in  rotten  wood,  or  enlarging  nail-holes  in 
posts,  as  is  the  case  with  Crabro  singularis,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Shurtleff,  thus  adapting  them  to  the 
requirements  of  tlieir  young.  Other  genera  (Rhopalum  pedicel- 
latum,  Stigmus  fraternus,  and  Crabro  stirpicola)  avail  them- 
selves of  those  plants  whose  stem  has  a  pith  which  they  can 
readily  excavate  and  retit  for  their  habitations.  The  females 
provision  their  nests  with  caterpillars,  aphidse,  spiders,  and 
other  insects. 

Tills  family  is  most  difficult  to  classify' ;  it  consists  rather  of 
groups  of  genera,  some  higher  and  some  lower,  though  as  a 
general  rule  those  genera  with  pedunculate  abdomens  are  the 
lowest  in  the  series.  In  illustration,  we  regard  Stigmus,  with 
its  elongated  decephalized  bod}',  as  inferior  to  Blepharipus, 
which  again  is  subordinate  to  the  more  cephalized  Crabro, 
where  the  body  is  shorter,  the  abdomen  sessile,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  more  developed  headwards,  while  its  nests 
are  constructed  more  elaborately.  The  genus  Psen,  for  the 
same  reason,  is  lower  than  Cerceris,  of  which  it  seems  a  de- 
graded form. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  characters  in  separating  the  genera 
of  this  family  are  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  cl^'peus,  its 
sculpturing  and  relative  amount  of  pubescence  or  hirsuties  ;  in 
the  form  and  sculpturing  of  the  propodeum  (Newman),  or  tlio- 
racico-abdominal  ring  of  Newport ;  while  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men presents  excellent  generic  and  also  specific  characters, 
depending  on  its  grooved  or  flattened  shape. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  mostly  found  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  being  very  abundant  in  North  America  and  in 
Europe.  The  Pemphredoninae  occur  far  north  in  abundance, 
while  Cerceris  occurs  farthest  towards  the  tropics. 

The  subfamily  Philanthiuoe  includes  the  three  genera.  Phi- 
lanthn^^  Eucerceris^  and  Cerceris.  In  Philauthus  (Fig.  84,  wing), 
the  head  is  short,  transversely  suboval,  the  cl^'peus  longer 
than  broad,  with  the  first  joint  of  the  abdomen  nearly  as  broad 
when  seen  from  above  as  the  succeeding  one.  Our  more  com- 
mon form  southward  is  Philavthus  vertilabris  Say  (Fig.  85). 
In  Europe  P,  apivorus  provisions  its  nest  with  hone3'-bees. 
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Fig.  87. 


Cresson  remaAa  that  Eucerceris  (Fig,  86,  fore  wing  of  male ; 
a,  female)  difTei-s  from  Cereeris  in  tlie  venation,  which  difTers 
greatly  in  the  two  sexes.  E.  zonalus  Say  , 
ocxuiB  in  tlic  west. 

The  apeciea  of  Cerceris  (Fig.  87,  wing) 
have  transversely  oblong  heads,  the  fVont  of  - 
the  head  is  flattenetl  and  destittttc  of  hairs, 
and  the  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  contracted, 
the  middle  part  being  un- 
usually convex  and  coarsely  \ 
punctured,  while  the  basal 
ring  is  neai'ly  one-half  i 
rower  than  the  succeeding^ 
eris  deseita  Say  is  our  most  com- 
In  Kuropc  some  species  are 
known  to  store  their  nests  with  bees,  and  the  larvas  of  Cur- 
citUontdod  and  Buprestidce.  Dufour  unearthe<l  in  a  sin- 
gle field  thirty  nests  of  C.  buprestickla  which  were  filled  with 
ten  species  of  Buprestis,  comprising  four  hundred  individuals, 
and  none  of  any  other  genus.  Cet-ceris  titberadata  provisions 
its  nest  with  Leucosomua  ophthalmicus  ;  and  C.  triciitcta  with 
Clythra. 

In  the  subfamily  Crabronhtce,  there  is  a  great  disparity  in 
the  sexes,  the  foiTH  of  the  females  being  the  most  persistent. 
In  the  male  the  head  is  smaller,  nanow  behind,  with  shorter 
mandibles,  and  a  narrower  clypeus ;  tlie  body  is  also  much 
slenderer,  especially  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  are  simple  in 
Crabro,  but  in  Thyreopiis  variously  modlAed  by  expansions  of 
the  joints,  especially  the    tibia.     The 
species  of  Crabro  (Fig.  88)  are  readily 
distinguished    by    the    large    cubical 
head,  and  the  shaip  mucronate  abdo- 
minal  tip  of  the  female.     The  more 
typical   form  of    this   lery    extensive 
gen  OS   is   Crabro   sex-macnlalus   Say, 
Go-callcd   from   the  six  yellow  spots  "' 

oil  the  subpedunculate  ahrlomen.  Acconling  to  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris  (MS.  notes),  this  wasp  was  seen  by  Rev.  Mr.  T>eonaifI, 
of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  burrowing  in   decayed  wood,  June   10th. 
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Crahro  singularis  Smith,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Shurtleff 
boring  in  a  post. 

In  Thyreopus^  the  body  is  slender,  and  the  forelegs  are 
curiously  dilated  in  the  males,  often  forming  a  broad  expansion, 
and  so  dotted  as  to  present  a  sieve-like  appearance,  while  the 
head  is  much  shorter,  being  more  transverse.  T.  latfpes  Smith 
is  known  by  the  broad,  long,  acute,  mucronate,  shield-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  fore  tibia,  which  is  striped  with  black  at  the 
base. 

The  species  of  Ehopahim  are  usually  blackish,  without  the 
gay  colors  prevalent  in  the  genera  before  mentioned ;  the  legs 
are  simple,  and  the  abdomen  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  long 
peduncle.  The  body  of  the  larva  is  short  and  thick,  tapering 
rapidly  towards  each  extremity ;  the  segments  are  convex, 
those  of  the  thorax  especially  being  smooth,  broad,  and  regu- 
larly convex,  while  the  abdominal  rings  are  provided  with 
prominent  tubercles.  The  tip  of  the  body  is  quite  extensible, 
and  when  protruded  is  subacute,  terminating  in  a  small  knob- 
like body,  formed  by  the  last  ring.  The  larvse  of  this  genus 
differ  from  those  of  the  Vesparice  smdApiarice  known  to  us 
by  having  a  few  hairs  scattered  over  the  body. 

In  the  pupa  the  antenme,  in  their  natural  position,  do  not 
quite  reach  to  the  second  pair  of  trochanters,  and  reach  only 
to  the  tip  of  the  maxiilaiy  palpi.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is 
very  acute  and  elongated  unusually  far  beyond  the  ovipositor. 
On  the  head,  between  the  ocelli  and  antennce,  are  two  very 
prominent,  acute  tubercles,  and  the  abdominal  segments  are 
dentate  on  the  hind  edge.  Thus  both  the  larva  and  pupa 
would  seem,  by  their  anatom}*^,  to  be  unusually  active  in  their 
loose,  illy-constructed  cells,  which  do  not  contine  their  food  so 
closely  as  in  the  other  wasps,  as  the  insects  on  which  they  prob- 
ably feed  have  a  greater  range  in  their  rather  roomy  cells.  April 
18th  we  opened  several  stems  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
found  both  larvae  and  pupae ;  the  latter  in  different  stages  of 
development.  The  cells  were  placed  in  the  closely  packed 
dust  made  by  the  larva  of  an  ^geria,  or  directly  bored  in  the 
pith  of  the  plants.  There  were  six  such  cells,  each  with  its 
inhabitant,  within  a  space  an  inch  in  length,  some  laying  cross- 
v.ise,  others   along  the   middle.     The  larvae  spin  but  a  very 
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slight  cocoon,  not  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  Crabro ;  the 
wails  of  the  cell  being  simply  lined  with  silken  threads.  Under 
other  circumstances,  i.  e.  where  the  cells  are  more  exposed,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  more  elaborate  cocoon  may  be  spun. 

Mr.  James  Angus  has  bred  numerous  specimens  of  llhopd- 
lam  pedicellatum  Pack.,  from  stems  of  the  Rose,  Corcorus,  Ja- 
lyonica,  ancj  Spiriea,  grown  in  hot-houses  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 
The  larva  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  following  genera  belong  to  the  subfamily  Pemphre- 
(lonince : 

The  genus  Stigmus,  as  its  name  indicates,  may  at  once  be 
known  by  the  very  large  pterostigma,  as  well  as  the  unusually 
small  size  of  the  species.  The  "body  of  the  lana  is  moderately 
long  and  slender,  cylindrical,  tapering  slowly  towards  both  ex- 
tremities. The  rings  are  short,  very  convex,  subacutely  so, 
and  the  larva  is  of  a  beautiful  roseate  color.  Stigmus  frater^ 
ntts  Say  burrows  in  the  stems  of  the  S^'ringa,  of  which  speci- 
mens have  been  received  from  Mr.  Angus  with  the  larvae  and 
pupie. 

In  Cemonus  the  ft'ont  narrows  rapidly  towartls  the  insertion 
of  the  mandibles,  and  there  is  a  short  triangular  enclosure  oh 
the  propodeum,  while  the  abdomen  is  shorter  and  thicker  than 
in  Pemphredon^  a  closely  allied  genus ;  the  pedicel  is  also 
longer.  The  larvte  of  Cemonus  inomatus  Harris  live  in  irregu- 
lar burrows  in  the  elder,  like  those  of  Rhopalum  fVom  which 
they  have  been  reared  by  Mr.  Angus.  They  are  known  by  the 
broad  flattened  head  and  body,  sen-ate  side  and  tergum  of  the 
body,  and  large,  conspicuously  bidentate  mandibles,  as  well  as 
by  the  peculiai'ly  flattened  abdominal  tip. 

In  Pa8scd(jecii8  the  labrum  is  very  prominent,  while  the  man- 
dibles are  very  large,  widening  towards  the  tip,  and  in  the  com- 
mon P.  mandihidaris  Cresson  they  are  white,  and  thus  very 
conspicuous.  This  species  burrows  in  company  with  the  other 
wood- wasps  mentioned  above  in  the  st^ms  of  the  elder  and 
syringa.  Tlie  cells  are  lined  with  silk.  The  wasps  appear 
early  in  June.  Their  nests  are  tenanted  by  Chalcids.  The 
female  stores  her  cells  with  Aphides,  as  we  have  found  them 
abundantly  in  stems  of  plants  received  from  Mr.  Angus. 

The  genus  Pseii  seems  to  be  a  degraded  Cerceris,  but  the 
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abdomen  is  pedicelled,  and  differs  from  Mimesa,  a  still  more 
slender-bodied  genus,  in  having  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  more  or 
less  grooved,  while  in  Mimesa  it  is  flat  and  not  grooved  at  all. 
Psen  leucoptis  Say  has  a  dense  silvery  pile  on  the  front  of 
the  head,  with  black  antennae,  and  the  pedicel  is  rather  short. 

NTSSONiDiC  Leach.  In  this  family  the  head  is  transversely 
longer  and  less  cubical  than  in  the  preceding  group ;  the  ver- 
tex is  higher  and  more  convex,  while  the  front  is  narrow,  the 
clypeus  long  and  narrow,  the  e3'es  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
ftntcnnee  are  more  clavate  than  in  the  Crahronidai^  and 
the  propodeum  is  sometimes  armed  with  acute  spines,  while 
the  enclosed  space  is  smoothly  i)oli8hed  or  striated.  Tiie  wings 
arc  long  and  narrow,  and  the  abdomen  is  sessile  in  the  typical 
genera,  where  it  is  obconic,  but  clavate  when  pedicellate. 

In  Trypoxylon  the  body  is  long,  with  a  pedicellate  clavate 
abdomen.  In  Europe  ^^Mr.  Johnson  has  detected  it  frequent- 
ing the  holes  of  a  post  pre-occnpied  by  a  species  of  Odynerus, 
and  into  which  it  conveyeil  a  small  round  ball,  or  pellet,  con- 
taining about  fifty  individuals  of  a  species  of  Aphis ;  this  the 
Odynerus,  upon  her  return,  invariably  turned  out,  flying  out 
with  it,  held  by  her  legs,  to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  from 
the  aperture  of  her  cell,  where  she  hovered  a  moment,  and  then 
let  it  fall ;  and  this  was  constantly  the  case  till  the  Trypoxylon 
had  sufficient  time  to  mortar  up  the  orifice  of  the  hole,  and  the 
Odynerus  was  then  entirely  excluded  ;  for  although  she  would 
return  to  the  spot  repeatedly,  she  never  endeavored  to  force 
the  entrance,  but  flew  off  to  seek  another  hole  elsewhere." 

T.  politum  Say  has  purplish  wings,  and  no  enclosure  on  the 
propo<ieum. 

T,  frigidum  Smith  lives  in  the  stems  of  Sjrringa,  from  whicb 
it  has  been  reared  by  Mr.  Angus.  The  thin,  delicate  cocoon  is 
long  and  slender,  enlarging  slightly  towards  the  anterior  end. 

The  genus  MelUnus  (belonging  to  the  third  subfamily,  Md- 
linincf:^)  is  known  by  its  broad  front,  and  slender  antennse, 
and  its  pedunculate  abdomen,  while  in  Alyson^  a  slender- 
bodied  genus,  it  is  sessile.  Mellinua  bimactdatus  Say  has  a 
black  head,  with  pale  tipped  antennae,  and  two  ovate  yellow 
spots  on  the  abdomen.    Alyson  oppoaitus  is  black,  with  two 
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/ellow  spots  on  the  abdomen,  which  has  the  basal  ring  yel- 
lowish red  in  the  female. 

Tiie  fourth  subfamily  is  the  NyssontfKB,  so  named  fh)m  Nys- 
son,  a  typical  genus. 

The  genus  Oorytes  is  truly  a  mimetic  form,  closely  simulatr 
ing  the  genus  Odynerus,  one  of  the  Vesparioe,  The  front  of 
the  head  is  narrow,  while  the  clypeus  is  larger  than  usual.  The 
species  are  numerous,  occurring  late  in  the  summer  on  the 
flowers  of  Spiraea.  Oorytes  flcivicomis  Harris  is  polished  russet 
brown,  with  narrow  yellow  rings  on  the  abdomen,  the  propo- 
deum  is  smooth  and  ix>lished,  and  the  basal  ring  of  the  abdomen 
is  black.  A  species  has  been  observed  in  Europe  protruding 
her  sting  into  the  frothy  secretion  of  Tettigoniee  living  on 
grass,  and  carrying  off  the  insect  to  provision  its  nest  with. 

Oxybelus  is  a  short,  stout,  black  genus,  with  whitish  abdomi* 
nal  spots,  and  stout  spines  on  the  thorax,  while  the  sessile 
abdomen  is  distinctly  conical.  "Its  prey  consists  of  Diptera, 
which  it  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  carrying  by  the  hind  legs  the 
while  it  either  opens  the  aperture  of  its  burrow  or  else  forms  a 
new  one  with  its  anterior  pair.  Its  flight  is  low,  and  in  skips ; 
it  is  very  active."  (Westwood.) 

Oxybelus  emarginatus  Say  has  two  oval  membranous  appen* 
dages  to  the  metathorax,  and  is  a  common  black  species  found 
abundantly  on  the  flowers  of  the  Virginia  Creeper. 

In  Nysson  the  body  is  a  little  longer,  narrow  compared  with 
*iiat  of  Oxybelus,  while  the  terminal  joint  of  the  antennse  is 
ihickened,  flattened,  and  excavated  beneath.  Nysson  lateralis 
Say  is  dull  black,  with  six  light  spots  on  the  abdomen. 

Tlie  species  of  Stizus  are  of  large  size  and  easily  recognized 
by  their  hirsute  body,  stout  legs,  triangular  silveiy  clypeus, 
and  the  high  transverse  vertex  of  the  head.  The  propodeum 
has  a  faintly  marked  triangular  enclosure.  The  species  are 
very  rapacious,  paralyzing  grasshoppers  and  other  large  insects 
with  their  formidable  sting,  and  carrying  them  off  to  provision 
their  nests.  Professor  S.  Tenney  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of 
the  Dog-day  Cicada  (C.  canicularis)  which  Stizus  speciosus  had 
thus  stung.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  obsei*ved  the  same  fact,  and  has 
found  the  deep  burrows  of  this  species,  the  hole  being  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  has  observed  it  feeding  on 
siqp  running  fi'om  a  tree* 
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The  species  of  Larra  are  einaller,  and  differ  ft-om  those  of 
Stizus  in  the  long,  narrow,  very  prominent  labrum,  the  shorter 
clypeus,  broader  front  and  longer  abdomen,  the  tip  of  which  is 
without  the  broad  subtriangular  area  which  is  present  in  Stizns. 
and  the  other  genera  of  this  family.  Larra  unicincta  Say  is  black- 
ish, with  a  single  reddish  band  on  the  second  abdominal  ring. 

BEMBECiDiE  Latreille.  We  have  but  two  genera,  Bembex 
and  Monedula,  which  have  large  heads  and  flattened  bodies, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  Syrphus  flies  fVom  their  similar 
coloration.  The  labrum  is  very  large  and  long,  triangular,  like 
a  beak.  The  species  are  very  active,  flying  rapidly  about 
flowers  with  a  loud  hum.  "The  female  Bembex  burrows  in 
sand  to  a  considerable  depth,  buiying  various  species  of  Di|)- 
tera  (Syrphidie,  Muscidie,  etc.),  and  depositing  her  eggs  at  the 
same  time  in  company  with  them,  upon  which  the  larvae,  when 
hatched,  subsist.  When  a  sufldcient  store  has  been  collected,. 
the  parent  closes  the  mouth  of  the  cell  with  earth."  "An 
anonymous  correspondent  in  the  Entomological  Magazine,  states 
that  B.  rostrata  constructs  its  nests  in  the  soft  light  sea-sands 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  appears  to  catch  its  prey  (consisting, 
of  such  flies  as  frequent  the  sand ;  amongst  others,  a  bottle- 
green  fly)  whilst  on  the  wing.  He  describes  the  mode  in 
which  the  female,  with  astonishing  swiftness,  scratches  its  hole, 
with  its  forelegs  like  a  dog.  Bembex  tarsata^  apcoixiing  to 
Latreille,  provisions  its  nests  with  Bombylii,*'  (Westwood.) 
Dufour  states  that  two  Diptera,  Panopea  carnea  and  Toxophora 
fasciata,  the  latter  allied  to  Systrophus,  are  parasites  on  Bern-, 
hex.  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  has  noticed  the  exceedingly  swift 
flight  of  our  common  Bembex  fasciata  Fabr.  on  sandy  beaclies 
where  it  is  found  most  abundantly. 

Monedula  differs  from  Bembex  in  its  slenderer  body,  more 
clavate  antennae,  and  its  shorter,  very  obtuse  labrum.  The 
body  is  smoother,  and  most  generally  more  highly  colored  and 
more  gaily  spotted  than  in  Bembex. 

Monedula  Carolina  Fabr.  and  M,  A-fasciata  Say  are  common 
southwards  of  New  England. 

Larrid^  Leach.  Mr.  F.  Smith  deflnes  this  family  as  having 
"mandibles  notched  exteriorly  near  the  base ;  the  labrum  con-  . 
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C2aled,  with  a  single  spine  at  the  apex  of  the  iDtennediate 
titiis ;  the  abdomen  ia  ovoid-conical." 

The  genus  A^aia  is  a  large  hairy  form,  with  long  antennie 
and  palpi  and  an  elongated  prothorax.  Its  spiny  tegs  show  its 
near  relationship  to  the  Spkegidce.  Aataia  untcolor  Say  repre- 
sents the  genua  in  this  country. 

TacJiytes  ia  also  of  larger  size  than  the  following  genus. 
It  is  covered  with  long  dense  golden  short  haira,  with  a  trap- 
ezoidal tVont.     Tachytea  aurxdetdua  Fabr.  is  rare ;  it  frequents 
the  flowers  of  the  ABclepias,  as  we  have  found  pollen  masses  at- 
tac'.ied  to  the  spines  of  iU  legs.     We  figure 
(89)  a  tarsus  of  a  wasp  belonging  probably  to 
this  genus,  received  from  Mr.  V.  T.  Chambers, 
showing  the  pollen  masses  of  Asclepias  at- 
tached to  the  spines. 

The  genua  Larrada  "contains  those  species 
which  have  the  marginal  cell  truncated  at  the 
apex  and  appendiculated,  and  three  submarginal 
cells,  the  first  as  long  as  the  two  following; 
....  the  metathorax  [propodeum]  tnmcated 
posteriorly,  elongate,  the  sides  being  generally 
parallel ;  the  mandibles  are  large  and  arcuate,  ^ii-  ^ 

with  a  tooth  on  their  exterior  towards  the  base ;  abdomen 
ovate-conical,  acuminate  at  the  apex."  Larrada  argeulata 
Beauv.  is  covered  with  silvery  pile.  It  is  a  slender  form,  with 
short,  nearly  unarmed  legs. 

A  Brazilian  species  of  Larrada,  according  to  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bates,  builds  a  neat  comix)sed  apparently  of  the  scrapings  of 
the  woolly  texture  of  plants  ;  it  ia  attached  to  a  leaf,  having  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  German  tinder,  or  a  piece  of 
sponge.  The  cocoons  were  dark  brown,  and  of  a  brittle  consist- 
ency. The  reporter,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  adds  :  "  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  similar  habit  of  building  an  external  nest  having  been  pre- 
viously recorded ;  our  British  species  of  the  closely  allied 
genus  Tachytes,  are  burrowers  in  the  ground,  particularly  in 
sandy  situations;  their  anterior  tarsi  are  strongly  ciliated,  the 
claws  bifid  and  admirably  adapted  for  burrowing.  On  examin- 
ing the  insect  which  constructed  the  neat  now  exhibited,  I  find 
the  legs  differently  armed ;  the  anterior  pair  are  not  ciliated. 
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and  the  claws  are  simple  and  slender,  clearly  indicative  of  a 
peculiar  habit  differing  from  its  congeners,  and  how  admirably 
is  this  illustrated  in  the  nest  before  us?'' 

Sphegid^  Latreille.  Smith  defines  this  family  as  having 
^^the  posterior  margin  of  the  pi*othorax  not  prolonged  back- 
wards to  the  insertion  of  the  wings,  and  anteriorly  produced 
into  a  neck,  with  the  abdomen  petioiated."  The  veiy  fossorifd 
legs  are  long  and  spiny,  the  posterior  pair  being  of  unusual 
length.  The  mandibles  are  large,  curved,  naiTOw,  and  acute, 
the  base  not  being  toothed  externallj',  and  the  antennse  are 
long  and  filiform.  The  species  are  ofben  gaily  colored,  being 
ornamented  with  black  and  red,  brown  and  red,  or  are  entirely 
black,  or  blue.  They  love  the  sunshine,  are  very  active,  rest- 
less in  their  movements,  and  have  a  powerful  sting. 

The  sting  of  these  and  other  wasps  which  store  up  insects  for 
their  young,  penetrates  the  nervous  centres  and  paralyzes  the 
victim  without  depriving  it  of  life,  so  that  it  lives  many  days. 
A  store  of  living  food  is  thus  laid  up  for  the  young  wasp. 
After  being  stung  the  caterpillars  will  transform  into  chrys- 
alids,  though  too  weak  to  change  to  moths.  Mr.  Gueinzius, 
who  resides  in  South  Africa,  observes  that  ^ Marge  spiders 
and  caterpillars  became  immediately  motionless  on  being  stung, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  poisonous  acid  of  Hymen- 
(jptera  has  an  antiseptic  and  preserving  property;  for  cater- 
{rillars  and  locusts  retain  their  colors  weeks  after  being  stung, 
and  this,  too,  in  a  moist  situation  under  a  burning  sun." 

These  insects  either  make  their  nests  in  the  sand,  or,  like  the 
succeeding  family,  are  ^^mud-daubers,"  building  their  cells  of 
mud  and  plastering  them  on  walls,  etc. 

The  tropical  genus  Anipulex  is  more  closely  allied  to  the 
preceding  family  than  the  other  genera.  The  species  are 
brassy  green.  Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins  has  described  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,  vol.  1,  p.  293,  the  habits  of  a  wasp,  probably 
the  Ampidex  Sibirica  Fabr.,  which  inhabits  Sierra  Leone,  and 
oviposits  in  the  body  of  the  cockroach.  The  dead  bodies  of 
the  cockroaches  are  often  found  with  the  empty  cocoon  of  the 
wasp  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

A  species  of  this  genus,  abundant  at  Zanzibar  at  certain  seo^ 
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sonB,  was  frequently  observed  by  Mr.  C.  Cooke  to  attack  the 
eotskroach.  The  cockroach,  as  if  cowed  at  it«  preeence,  im- 
mediately yields  without  a  straggle.  The  Ampulex  stings 
and  paralyses  its  victim,  and  then  flies  away  with  it. 

Chlorion  is  closely  allied,  containing  blue  and  metallic  green 
species,  often  with  golden  yellow  wings.  Chiorion  c^neum 
Dohlb.,  a  blue  species,  is  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  genus  Priononyx  "differs  iVoro  the  genus  Sphex  in  hav- 
ing ttie  claws  quadridentate  beneath  at  their  base ;  the  nenra- 
tion  of  the  wings  and  the  form  of  the  abdomen  are  the  same  as 
in  HarTpactopva,"  which  is  found  only  in  the  tropics  and  Aus- 
tralia. Priononyx  Thomte  is  found  fVom  South  Carolina  to 
Brazil,  including  the  West  Indies. 

The  genua  SjAex  is  quite  an  extensive  one.     The  head  is  as 
wide  as  the  thorax ;  the  antennie  are  filiform,  mandibles  large 
and  acute,  bidentate  within,  the  teeth  notched  at  their  base, 
forming  a  nuliinentary  tooth,  the  apical  tooth  being  acute. 
The  thorax  is  elongate-ovate,  truncated  behind,  with  a  trans- 
verse collar  (prothorax).    The  fore  wings  have  one  marginal 
and  three  siibmai^nal  cells ;  the  marginal  cell  elongate,  rounded 
at   its   apex;    the 
first     submai^lnal 
cell  as  long  as  the 
two  following.  The 
abdomen  is  pedun- 
eulated,    conicaUy 
ovate,  and  the  an- 
terior tarsi  are  cili- 
ated in  the  females. 

Sphex  ickneumO' 
nea  Linn.  (Figure 
90)  is  a  large  lust- 
red  species,  with  a 

dense    golden    pu>  Fig.  oo. 

bescenoe.  It  is  common  tVom  Massachusetts  southwards.  In 
the  last  week  of  July,  and  during  August  and  early  in  Sep- 
temt>er,  we  noticed  nearly  a  dozen  of  these  wasps  busily  en- 
gaged in  digging  their  holes  in  a  gravelly  walk.  In  previous 
seasons   they  were  more  numerous,   burrowing  into  grassy 
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banks  near  the  walk.  The  holes  were  four  to  six  inches  deep. 
In  beginning  its  hole  the  wasp  dragged  away  with  its  teeth  a 
stone  one  half  as  large  as  itself  to  a  distance  of  eight  inches 
from  the  hole^  while  it  pushed  away  others  with  its  head.  In 
beginning  its  burrow  it  used  its  large  and  powerful  jaws  almost 
entirely,  digging  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  five  minutes,  com- 
pleting its  hole  in  about  half  an  hour.  After  having  inserted 
its  head  into  the  hole,  where  it  loosened  the  earth  with  its 
jaws  and  threw  it  out  of  the  hole  with  its  jaws  and  fore 
legs,  it  would  retreat  backwards  and  push  the  dirt  still 
fai'ther  back  from  the  mouth  of  the  cell  with  its  hind  legs.  In 
cases  where  the  farther  progress  of  the  work  was  stopped  by  a 
stone  too  large  for  the  wasp  to  remove  or  dig  around,  it  would 
abandon  it  and  begin  a  new  hole.  Just  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  required  depth  the  wasp  flew  a  few  feet  to  the  adjoining 
bank  and  falling  upon  an  Orchelimum  vulgare  or  O.  gracile, 
stung  and  paralyzed  it  instantly,  bore  it  to  its  nest,  and  was  out 
of  sight  for  a  moment,  and  while  in  the  bottom  of  its  hole 
must  have  deposited  its  egg  in  its  victim.  Beappearing  it  be- 
gan to  draw  the  sand  back  into  the  hole,  scratching  it  in  quite 
briskly  by  means  of  its  spiny  fore  tarsi,  while  standing  on  its 
two  hind  pairs  of  legs.  It  thus  threw  in  half  an  inch  of  dirt 
upon  the  grasshopper  and  then  flew  off.  In  this  way  one  Sphex 
will  make  two  or  three  such  holes  in  an  afternoon.  The  walk 
was  hard  and  composed  of  a  coarse  sea-gi'avel,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  wasp  worked  her  way  in  with  tooth  and  nail  was 
marvellous. 

Sphex  tibialis  St.  Fargeau  is  a  black,  stout,  thick  insect. 
Mr.  J.  Angus  has  reared  this  species^  sending  me  the  larvae  in 
a  cavity  previously  tunnelled  by  Xylocopa  Virginica  in  a 
pine  board.  The  hole  was  six  inches  long,  and  the  oval  cylin- 
drical cocoons  were  packed  loosely,  either  side  by  side,  where 
there  was  room,  or  one  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other.  The 
interstices  between  them  were  filled  with  bits  of  rope,  which 
had  perhaps  been  bitten  up  into  pieces  by  the  wasp  itself;  while 
the  end  of  the  cell  was  filled  for  a  distance  of  two  inches  with  a 
coarse  sedge  arranged  in  layers,  as  if  rammed  in  like  gun- wad- 
ding. The  cocoons  are  eighty  to  ninety  hundredths  of  an  inch 
long,  oval  lanceolate,  somewhat  like  those  of  Pompilus.     They 
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consist  of  two  layers,  the  outer  ver}-  thin,  the  inner  tough, 
parchment-like.  The  larvae  hybernate  and  turn  to  pupae  in 
the  spring,  appearing  in  the  summer  and  also  in  the  autumn. 

The  larva  is  cylindrical,  with  the  pleural  ridge  prominent, 
and  with  no  traces  of  feet ;  the  head,  which  is  small  and  not 
prominent,  and  rather  narrow  compared  with  that  of  Pelopaeus, 
is  bent  inwards  on  the  breast  so  that  the  mouth  roaches  to  the 
sternum  of  the  fourth  abdominal  ring.  The  posterior  half  of 
each  ring  is  much  thickened,  giving  a  crenulateil  outline  to  the 
tergum.     The  abdominal  tip  is  obtuse. 

Sphex  Lanier ii  Guerin,  according  to  Smith  (Proceedings 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  Feb.  7,  1859),  con- 
structs its  nest  of  a  cottony  substance,  filling  a  tunnel  formed 
by  a  large  curved  leaf.  The  species  of  the  genus  are  sup- 
posed to  buri'ow  in  the  ground,  and  the  two  cases  above 
cited  show  an  interesting  divergence  from  this  habit.  Mr. 
Smith  adds,  that  in  ^^  the  Sphex  which  constructs  the  nest  in 
the  rolled  leaf,  the  anterior  tarsi  are  found  to  be  very  slightly 
ciliated,  and  the  tibiie  almost  destitute  of  spines,  thus  affording 
another  instance  proving  that  difference  of  structure  is  indica- 
tive of  difierence  of  habit." 

The  genus  Pelopceus  is  of  a  slighter  form  than  in  Sphex,  the 
body  being  longer  and  slenderer ;  the  clypeus  is  as  broad  as 
long,  triangular  above,  in  front  convex,  or  produced  and  end- 
ing in  two  teeth.  The  outer  costal  cell  is  lanceolate  oval,  the 
second  subcostal  cell  subtrapezoidal,  being  widest  above ;  it  is 
also  somewhat  longer  than  broad.  The  first  median  cell  is  very 
long  and  narrow,  much  more  so  than  usual.  The  pedicel  of 
the  abdomen  is  long,  the  first  joint  in  the  male  being  often  as 
long  as  the  remainder  of  the  abdomen. 

The  lar\'a  of  P.  ccRruleus  Linn,  is  much  like  that  of  Sphex, 
having  a  cylindrical  body  with  the  rings  thickened  posteriorly. 
It  differs  from  that  of  Pompilus  in  its  longer  and  narrower  head, 
the  short  broadly  trapezoidal  clypeus,  and  the  distinctly  mai'ked 
exserted  labrum.     The  mandibles  are  long  and  tridentate. 

The  pupa  (of  P.  flavipes)  differs  from  that  of  the  Vesparice 
in  having  the  head  more  raised  from  the  breast ;  the  palpi  are 
not  partially  concealed,  as  they  may  be  easily  seen  for  their 
whole  length.  The  long  curved  mandibles  cover  the  base  of  the 
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maxillse  and  lingna,  and  the  antennse  reach  to  the  posterior  coxie. 
The  maxiibe  are  slender,  not  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  labium. 

The  female  usually  provisions  her  cells  (Plate  5,  Fig.  14)  with 
spiders.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  layers  of  mud  of  unequal 
length,  and  formed  of  little  pellets  placed  in  two  rows,  and  di- 
verging from  the  middle.  They  are  a  little  over  an  inch  long, 
and  from  a  half  to  three-quaii;ers  of  an  inch  wide,  and  are  some- 
what three-sided,  the  inner  side  next  the  object,  either  stone- 
walls or  rafters,  to  which  it  is  attached,  being  fiat.  As  the 
earthen  cells  sufficiently  protect  the  delicate  larvse  within,  the 
cocoons  are  very  thin,  and  brown  in  color. 

The  cells  of  Pdopceus  flavipea  from  Brownville,  Texas,  col- 
lected by  an  United  States  officer  and  presented  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  contained  both  spiders  and  numer- 
ous pupae  of  a  fiy,  Sarcophaga  nudipennia  Loew  (MS)  which  is 
somewhat  allied  to  Tachina.  These  last  hatched  out  in  mid- 
summer a  few  days  before  the  specimens  of  Felopseus.  It  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  parasitic  on  the  latter.  These 
specimens  of  P.  flavipes  were  more  highly  ornamented  with  yel- 
low than  in  those  found  northwards  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
the  metathorax  being  crossed  by  a  broad  yellow  band. 

The  genus  Ammophila  is  a  long  slender  form,  with  a  petio- 
late  abdomen,  the  tip  of  which  is  often  red.  The  petiole  of  the 
\abdomen  is  two-Jointed,  and  very  long  and  slender,  being 
longer  than  the  ftisiform  part.  In  the  males  the  petiole  is  in 
some  species  much  shorter.  The  wings  are  small,  with  the  apex 
more  obtuse  than  usual ;  the  second  subcostal  cell  is  pentag- 
onal, and  the  third  is  broadly  triangular. 

Westwood  states  that  ''the  species  inhabit  sandy  districts, 
in  which  A.  sabiUosa  forms  its  burrow,  using  its  jaws  in  bur- 
ro wipg  ;  and  when  they  are  loaded,  it  ascends  backwards  to 
the  mouth,  turns  quickly  around,  flies  to  about  a  foot's  distance, 
gives  a  sudden  turn,  throwing  the  sand  in  a  complete  shower 
to  about  six  inches'  distance,  and  again  alights  at  the  mouth 
of  its  buiTow." 

"Latreille  states  that  this  species  provisions  its  cells  with 
caterpillars,  but  Mr.  Shuckard  states  that  he  has  observed  the 
female  dragging  a  very  large  inflated  spider  up  the  nearly  per- 
pendicular side  of  a  sand-bank,  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  and 
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that  whilst  burrowiDg  it  makes  a  loud  whirring  buzz ;  and,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  he 
states  that  he  has  detected  both  A,  sabtdoaa  and  A.  hirsuta 
dragging  along  large  spiders.  Mr.  Curtis  ob8er\'ed  it  bury 
the  caterpillars  of  a  Noctua  and  Geometra.  St.  Fargeau,  how- 
ever, states  that  A.  sabulosa  collects  caterpillars  of  large  size, 
especially  those  of  Nocture,  with  a  surprising  perseverance, 
whereas  A,  arenaria,  forming  a  distinct  section  in  the  genus, 
collects  spiders."     (Westwood.) 

Ammophila  cemerUaria  Smith,  and  A.  umaria  Klug,  are  the 
more  common  species  in  this  country ;  they  are  red  and  white, 
while  A.  luctitosa  Smith  is  a  black,  shorter,  stouter,  more  hii^ute 
species.  They  may  all  be  seen  flying  about  hot  sandy  places, 
and  alighting  near  wells  and  standing  water  to  drink. 


PoKPiLiDiE  Leach.  In  this  family  the  body  is  oblong,  the 
sides  often  compressed,  and  the  head  shorter,  when  seen  from 
above,  being  more  trans- 
versely ovate  than  in 
the  preceding  family. 
The  antennse  are  long, 
not  geniculate,  and  in 
the  males  are  stouter 
and  vrtih  fihovter  Joints 
than  in  the  females. 
The  eyes  are  narrow 
oval,  and  the  maxillary 
palpi  are  six,  and  the 
labial  palpi  four-jointe^i. 
The  prothorax  is  ex- 
tended on  the  sides  back 
to  the  base  of  the  wings. 


Fig.  01. 


which  latter  are  large  and  broad,  the  fore  pair  having  three 
subcostal  cells.  The  legs  are  very  long  and  slender,  with  thick 
slender  spines.  The  PompilidoR^  of  which  about  seven  hun- 
dred species  are  known,  have  a  wide  geogi'aphical  range,  fi'om 
the  temperate  zone  to  the  tropics.  Like  the  Sphegidce^  they 
oviposit  in  the  body  of  other  insects,  storing  their  nests,  usually 
built  in  the  sand,  with  spiders  and  caterpillars. 
The  head  of  Ponipilus  (Fig.  91)  is  a  little  longer,  seen  from 
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above,  than  in  the  other  genera ;  the  Tront  of  the  head  is  about 
a  tliird  longer  than  broad.  The  antennie  are  long  and  flii- 
^  form  and  sometimes  crennlate,  as  in  Figure  01  a,  in  tlie 
males;  the  mandibles  are  stout,  broad,  sabre-shaped, 
being  much  curved,  with  low  flattened  teeth,  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  are  longer  than  the  labial  palpi.  The 
winga  are  rather  broad,  with  the  three  subcostal  cells 
lying  in  a  straight  row.  The  abdomen  is  alightly  com- 
pressed, and  equals  in  length  the  remainder  of  the 
[I  body.  The  sting  is  very  lai^e  and  formidable,  and  ex- 
"  cessively  |)ainful,  benumbing  the  parts  it  enters.  They 
'*  "■  are  e.vceedingly  active,  running  and  flj'ing  over  sandy 
places  like  winged  spiders. 

There  are  about  five  hundred  species  of  this  genus  described. 
They   ttr&  usually  shining  black  or  deep  bluish  black,  with 


Fig.  m. 
smoky  or  reddish  wings,  and  sometimes  a  reddish  abdominal 
band.     This   genus  is  interesting,  as  affording  in  its  form  a 
mean   between    the    globular   thoritx   and   short  body  of  the 
ApiuricB  and  the  elongated  body  of  the  Ickneumonida. 

The  Pompiliis  formosas  Say  (Fig.  92),  called  in  Texas  the 
Tarantula-killer,  atta<;ks  that  immense  spider  the  Mygnle  Ileiitzii, 
and,  according  to  Dr.  G.  LiiK-ecum  (American  Naturalist,  May, 
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18C7),  paralyzes  it  ivith  its  formidable  sting,  and  iDserting  an 
egg  in  its  body,  places  it  in  its  nest,  dug  to  the  depth  of  Ave 
iuclies.      Inhere  is  but  a  single  brood, 
I  produced  in  June,  wliiuh  is  killed  off  by 
the  n^sts  of  November.      This  species 
feeds  in  summor  "upon  the  honey  and 
pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  Elder,  and 
'  of  Vitia  ampelopmt,  the  Virginia  Creeper ; 
but  its  favorite  nourishment  is  taken  ftom 
rig-  «■  the  blossoms  of  Aaclepiaa  quadrifolium." 

(I.incecum.)  P.  cylindricua  Cresson  (Fig.  93,  wing)  is  one  of 
our  smallest  8i>ecies,  being 
from  three  to  five  lines 
long.  It  occurs  in  tbe 
South  and  West.  P.  aretva 
Cresson  (Fig.  94,  iring)  in- 
habits Colorado  Territory. 
P.  Marice  Cresson  (Fig.  9.5, 
$  enlarged)  is  a  beautiful 
and  rai'e  species  found  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  genus 
Priocnemia  is  characterized 
liy  the  two  hind  pair  of 
tibiffi   being  serrated    (y. 

Fig.  96,   a,  wing;  b,  pos-  "*■  " 

terior  leg ;  c,  anterior  leg),  and  by  tbe  want  of  spines  on  tbe  an- 
terior legs.     P.  unifaaciatus  Say  is  a  wide-spread  species  and 
»  a  readily  i-ecognized  by  the  deep  black 

■^  !  ^^,^-— r-^      color   of  the   body,   the   yellow  an- 

/r  „j.— -^t^^^-^  /     teuna:  and  the  lai^e  yellow  spot  at 
11     -~~^       t=-g3>^         the  tip  of  each  anterior  wing. 

\        ^?'=^=;ss:" '      ^''^  *'^'"''  '*^™'"  '^'^'  ^''  "' 

*  /    ""wfiiji.  wing;    b,    posterior    leg)    differs    in 

\  \        having  smooth  legs.     A.  brvvis  Cres- 

rig-u.  sou  (Fig.  98,  wing)  is  a  little  spe- 

cies found  in  Georgia.  A.  cnnijruus  Cresson  (Fig,  99,  wing) 
was  captured  in  West  Virginia ;  and  A.  acceptua  Cresson  (Fig, 
100,  wing)  iu  Geoi^ia.  The  genus  Notoeyphua  (Fig.  101, 
9,  wing)  Is  found  in  Brazil  and  Maxico.     Planiceps  (Fig.  102, 
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Fig.  99. 


Fig.  101. 


Wing)  contains  a  few  species,  of  which  P.  niger  Cresson,  an 
entirely  black  species,  is  found  in  Connecticut.    Aporua  (Pig. 

103,  wing)  contains  a  single  Ameirican 
species,  A.  faacicUus  Smith,  taken  in 
North  Carolina. 

From  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  we  have  re- 
ceived the  larva  and  cocoon  of  PompUus 
Fig.  »7.  funerefis  St.  Fai^.,  a  small  black  spe- 

cies, which  builds  its  nest  in  fields.  The  lan^a  is  short  and 
broad,  with  the  lateral  region  rather  prominent,  and  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  rather  acute.  It  differs 
iVom  Pelopseus  in  its  stouter,  rather  flat- 
tened body,  and  thickened  segments, 
though  as  our  specimen  is  preserved  in 
alcohol  these  characters  may  have  be- 
come exaggerated.  It  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Felopaeus  in  its  transverse 
dypeus,  thin  bilobate  labrum,  and  the 
stout  mandibles,  which  are,  however, 
much  stouter  than  in  Felopaeus,  while 
the  whole  head  is  shorter,  broader,  and 
rounder.  It  is  probable  that  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  the  head  (which  as  in  Sphex 
is   bent   beneath    the    breast),   together  Fig.  los. 

with  the  broad  transverse  clypeus,  and  broad,  short,  bilobate, 
thin,  transparent  labrum,  and  especially  the  unidentate  short 

broad  mandibles  are  family  characters,  sep* 
arating  the  larvae  of  this  group  fVom  those  of 
the  Sp hegidoe.  The  cocoon  is  ovate,  long, 
and  slender,  much  smaller  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  not  being  so  regularly  fhsiform 
as  in  Sphex. 

CeropcUes  differs  from  the  foregoing  gen- 
Fig.  100.  QYa.  in  its  broad  head,  its  much  shoi-ter  ab- 
domen ;  and  also  in  the  eyes  being  a  little  excavated,  in  the 
depressed  labium,  the  narrow  front,  which  dilates  above  and 
below  the  middle,  and  in  the  greatly  elongated  hind  legs,  gen- 
erally banded  with  red  or  whitish.  Ceropalea  bipunctata  Say 
is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  United  States.      It 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  96. 
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ia  easily  rect^nizetl  by  the  black  body  and  legs,  and  red  ix)b- 

Icrior  femora,  and  is  six  lines  long.     (7.  Bobinaonit  Cfesson 

(Fig.  104,  S)  is  an  elegant 

«|)ecie8    found    in    West 

Vit^nia.  An  allied  genus 

is  Mygnimia    (Fig.    105, 

wing)  contiuning  M.  Mea>- 

icana  Crcsson  and  M.  lu- 

fv&itoDaUlb.,  two  Mexican 

apectes. 

In    the    genus    Pepait 
(Fig.  106,  wing)  the  max- 
illary and  labial  palpi  are 
of  eqaal  length.    The  spe- 
cies  are   lai^e,    some    of 
them  being  among  the  lar- 
gest of  Hymenoptera,  and  "*■  '**■ 
are  generally  indigo-blue  in  color.    Pepsia  keroa  Dahlboin  is 
found  in  Cuba;   it  is  two  inches  long.     P.  q/anea  Linn., 
which  ia  blackish-biue,  with 
I  blue   abdomen   and   wings, 
the    latter    reddish    at  tlie 
ai>ex,  baa  been  described  by 
Beauvois   fVom   the   United 
States,  while  P.  elegana  St. 
.  Farg.   also    occurs    in    the 
Southern  States. 

P.   formoaa    Say   affords 
another  example  of  a  species 
iiS'  100-  common  to  both  aides  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains,  as  it  has  been  found  both  in  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia. It  is  black,  with  bluish  or  greenish  reflections,  with 
bright  flery  red  wings,  and  is  thirteen  to  eighteen  lines  long. 


ScoLiAD^  Leach.  This  family  fonns  a  gronp  very  easily 
diatinguishcd  fVom  the  Bembecidm  or  Chryaidid^,  aa  weli 
as  the  PompHidm,  hy  the  broad  front, the  small  indented  eyes, 
and  the  great  sexual  differences  in  the  antennae,  those  of  the 
male  being  long  and  alowly  thickened  towarda  the  tip,  while  in 
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the  female  they  are  short,  thick,  and  elbowed  on  the  second 
joint.  The  clypeus  is  large,  iiTegularly  quadrilateral,  becom- 
ing shorter  in  the  lower  genera,  and  the  labmm  is  small, 
scarcely  exserted,  while  the  mandibles  are,  in  the  female  es- 
pecially, large  and  broad.  The  prothorax  is  very  square  in 
front.  In  the  fore-wings  are  three  subcostal  spaces.  The 
abdomen  in  the  typical  genus  (Scolia)  is  broad  and  flat,  longer 
than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  abdomen  of  Mutilla  approaches 
that  of  the  ChrysididcB  in  having  the  second  ring  much  en- 
larged over  the  others.  The  males  usually  have  the  anal 
stylets  very  prominent,  while  the  sting  of  the  female  is  veiy 
powerful.  The  body  and  legs  are  generally  very  hirsute,  and 
the  first  tarsal  joint  is  as  long  as  the  tibiae. 

The  genus  Sapyga  is  easily  recognized  by  its  smooth  slender 
body,  being  ornamented  with  yellow,  with  transverse  bands  on 
the  abdomen.  The  head  is  long,  very  convex  in  front,  and 
the  antennae  are  clavate ;  the  prothorax  is  very  broad,  giving 
an  oblong  appearance  to  the  thorax.  The  legs  are  slender  and 
smooth.  It  is  said  to  be  parasitic,  laying  its  eggs  in  the  ceils 
of  Osmia.     Sapyga  Martinii  of  iSmith  is  found  northward. 

The  species  of  Scolia  are  often  of  great  size,  being  black 
and  very  hirsute,  with  the  labium  composed  of  three  linear  di- 
visions; the  abdomen  alone  being  banded  or  spotted  with 
yellow  on  the  sides.  They  are  found  in  the  hottest  places 
about  strongly  scented  flowers.  In  Europe,  Scolia  bicinda 
''makes  its  burrows  in  sand-banks,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen 
inches,  with  a  very  wide  mouth;"  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
nest  is  stored  with  grasshoppers. 

Scolia  quadrimaculata  Fabr.  is  found  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  The  larva  of  Scolia  flamfrons  was  found  by 
Passerini  to  live  in  the  body  of  the  lamellicom  beetle,  Or^'ctes 
uasicoi*nis.  In  Madagascar,  Scolia  oryctophojga  lives  on 
Oryctes  simia,  according  to  Coquerel. 

Professor  Sumichrast  states  that  at  Tehuacan  (Department 
of  Puebla)  the  Scolia  Azteca  Sauss.  is  very  common ;  and  is 
particularly  abundant  in  the  leather  tanneries,  which  leads  him 
t  J  think  that  the  females  of  this  species  also  deposit  their  eggs 
under  the  epidermis  of  the  larva  which  abounds  in  the  tan. 

Tiphia  is  black  throughout  and  rather  hirsute.     The  antennae 
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Rre  shorter  than  in  Scolia  or  Myzine ;  the  cl}T)eus  is  also  shorter, 
wliiie  the  prothorax  is  longer.  In  the  fore-wings  the  outer  cos- 
tal cell  is  short,  broad,  angulated,  oval ;  and  of  the  two  sub^ 
costal  cells,  the  outer  one  is  broad  and  triangular,  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  while  the  first  median  cell  is  regularly  short  rhom* 
boidal,  much  more  so  than  in  the  other  genera. 

The  females,  according  to  Westwood,  "  make  perpendicular 
burrows  in  sandy  situations,  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs ; 
but  the  precise  food  stored  up  for  the  larvse  has  not  been  ob- 
served." Tiphia  inomoUa  Say  is  a  common  species  with  us, 
and  flies  low  over  sandy  places  early  in  the  season. 

The  short  oval  head,  the  large  eyes,  short  meso-scutum, 
large  meso-scutellum,  and  the  flattened,  rather  smooth  body, 
characterize  the  genus  Myzine.  The  females  are  very  different 
.from  the  males,  the  two  sexes  being  for  a  long  time  considered 
as  separate  genera.  The  female,  especially,  difiers  in  the  great 
length  of  the  square  prothorax,  which  is  very  broad  and  convex 
in  front.  In  the  male  the  eyes  are  lunate,  while  in  the  female 
they  are  small ^  entire,  and  remote.  In  its  general  form  the  fe- 
males much  resemble  Scolia,  while  the  males  are  long  and  nar- 
row, with  broad  yellow  bands,  especially  on  the  abdomen,  and  a 
large  exserted  sting-like  organ.  Myzine  sexcincta  Fabr.  is  seen 
from  New  England  southwards,  flying  low  over  hot  sandy  places. 
The  genus  Mis  is  closely  allied.  Sumichrast  (American  Nat- 
uralist, vol.  2),  surmises  that  Elia  costalis  St.  Farg.  lives  on 
certain  Scaraboeidcs,  which  undergo  their  metamorphosis  in  the 
formicary  of  CEcodoma  in  Mexico. 

MuTiLLARi^  Latrcille.  This  interesting  family  is  character^ 
ized  by  the  females  alone  being  wingless,  though  Morawitz  says 
that  wingless  males  occur  in  two  species  ;  and  by  the  absence, 
generally,  of  tlie  three  ocelli.  In  Mutilla  and  Myrmosa  the 
thorax  is  still  high,  compressed,  and  oblong  cuboidal,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  closely  united  tergal  pieces  the  females  do  not  greatly 
recede  from  the  type  of  the  winged  males.  The  species  are 
very  equal  in  size,  are  black,  or  black  and  red,  and  either 
smooth  or  hirsute. 

The  antennae  are  inserted  low  down  on  the  front,  the  clypeus 
being  very  short  and  broadly  ovate  (especially  in  Mj'^rraosa), 
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or  it  is  indented,  as  in  Mutilla*.  The  tongue  is  shorter  than  nsaaL 
The  sides  of  the  thorax  contract  in  width,  both  before  and  be- 
hind. The  mcso-scutum  is  squarer  than  usual,  while  the  meso- 
scutcUum  is  much  narrower  and  longer,  and  the  propodeum  is 
squarely  truncated  behind,  thus  presenting  a  full  convex  surface. 
The  abdomen  is  not  much  longer  than  the  rest  of  tlie  bodj*,  be- 
ing shorter  than  usual.  In  all  these  characters  this  family  «hows 
its  afTmities  to  the  Ants.  The  wings  are  very  dissimilar  in  the 
different  genera.  In  Myrmosa  the  neuration  closely  approaches 
that  of  8ap3'ga,  while  in  the  larger,  more  acute  primaries  of 
Mutllla,  and  especially  in  the  short  outer  costal  cell,  and  short 
open  pterostigma,  the  latter  genus  differs  from  the  others. 

The  male  of  Scleroderma  closely  mimics  the  Procto- 
trypidcs^  the  veins  of  the  wings  being  absent,  while  the 
form  of  the  head  and  abdomen  also  reminds  us  of  some  genera 
in  that  family.  The  wingless  female  is  very  different,  having 
more  of  the  foi*m  of  Mutilla,  with  a  large  oblong  head  and  long 
acutely  conical  abdomen.  The  species  are  minute  and  rarely 
met  with.     /S'.  co/i/rac^a  Westwood  is  found  in  "Carolina." 

In  tho  female  Methoca  the  eyes  are  very  long,  and  the  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  are  widely  separated,  much  as  in  the 

ants.     Methoca  Canadensis  Smith  is  shin- 
ing black,  and  slightly  villose. 

The  species  of  Myrmosa  may  be  known 
by  the  very  short  clypeus,  the  broad  ver- 
tex, and  the  rings  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
male  being  unusually  contracted.  The 
abdomen  of  the  female  is  cj'lindrical, 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  thickest  on  the  second  ring. 
The  rings  are  densely  hirsute  on  the  hinder 
edge.  Mf/rniosa  unicolor  Say  (Figs.  107, 
male  ;  108,  fcnialo)  is  widely  distributed.  We 
have  taken  this  species  in  Maine,  while  sex- 
ually united,  early  in  June.  The  wingless 
female  is  like  an  ant,  and  is  pale  reddish  on 
the  thorax  and  basal  ring  of  the  abdomen,  Fig.  loe. 

and  the  antennas  and  feet  are  concolorous,  while  the  head  and 
remaining  abdominal  rings  are  much  darker.  It  is  .20  inch 
long.     The  male  is  .28  inch  long  and  entirely  black. 
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The  genus  MiUiUa  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  enjoys  a  wide 
geogi-aphical  range.  It  is  throughout  stouter  than  Myrmoaa^ 
the  head  is  more  cubical,  and  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is 
shorter,  the  tip  of  the  latter  being  somewhat  truncated. 

Th«  wingless  female  closely  resembles,  both  in  its  form  and 
motions,  a  worker  ant.  The  body  is  coarsely  granulated  and 
either  naked  or  densely  hii*sutc,  and  of  a  scarlet,  black,  or  pale 
red,  or  brown-black  color.  The  females  are  found  i-unning  in 
hot  sandy  places,  and  hide  themselves  quickly  when  disturbed, 
while  the  males  frequent  flowers.  Mutilla 
occidentalis  is  a  lai'ge  species.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet  color  and  is  armed  with  a 
very  powerful  sting.  According  to  Profes- 
sor A.  E.  Verrill  this  species  was  found  by 
him,  at  New  Haven,  to  construct  deep 
holes  in  a  hard  beaten  path,  storing  its  nest 
with  insects.     This  species  is  also  said  by  Fig.  109. 

Kirby  to  be  very  active,  "taking  flies  by  surprise."  (West- 
wood.)  Mr.  Verrill  noticed  that  this  insect  makes  a  slight 
creaking  noise.  The  lar\'ae  of  M,  Europc^a  are  said  to  live 
parasitically  in  Humble-bees'  nests.  Mutilla  ferragata  Fabr. 
(Fig.  109)  is  found  frequently  in  New  England. 

FoRMiCARi^  Latreille.  The  family  of  ants  would  seem 
naturally  to  belong  with  the  Irul}^  fossorial  Hymenoptera,  both 
from  their  habits  and  structure. 

Both  males  and  females  are  winged,  but  the  males  are  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  while  the  wingless  workers  arc  smaller 
than  the  males.  In  these  wingless  forms  the  segments  of  the 
thorax  become  more  or  less  separated,  making  the  body  much 
longer  and  slenderer,  and  less  compact  than  in  the  winged  nor- 
mal sexual  forms,  the  prothorax  being  more  developed  than  in 
the  males  and  females.  The  workers  often  consist  of  two 
forms :  one  with  a  large  cubical  head,  or  worker  major,  some- 
times called  a  soldier,  and  the  usual  small-headed  form,  or 
worker  minor. 

The  head  is  generally  triangular.  The  e^-es  are  large  in  the 
males,  smaller  in  the  workers,  and  in  those  of  sonic  genera 
(Ponera,   Typhlopone,   etc.)  they   are   absent;   while  in  the 
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workers  the  ocelli  are  often  wanting,  though  present  in  the 
winged  individuals  of  both  sexes.  The  antennse  are  long, 
slender  and  elbowed.  The  mandibles  are  stout,  and  toothed, 
though  in  those  species  that  do  not  themselves  labor,  but  en- 
slave the  workers  of  other  species,  they  are  unarmed  and 
slender.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  from  one  to  six-jointed,  and 
the  labial  palpi  two  to  four-jointed.  The  fore-wings  usually 
have  but  a  single  complete  subcostal  (cubital)  cell.  The  sting 
is  often  present,  showing  that  in  this  respect  as  well  as  their 
fossorial  habits  the  ants  are  truly  aculeate  Hymenoptera.  The 
larva  is  short,  cylindrical,  with  the  end  of  the  body  obtuse. 
The  rings  of  the  body  are  moderately  convex.  The  head  is 
rather  small  and  bent  upon  the  breast.  The  larvae  are  fed  by 
the  workers  with  food  elaborated  in  their  stomachs. 

The  larvae  of  the  stingless  genera  usually  spin  a  delicate 
silken  cocoon,  while  those  of  the  aculeate  genera  do  not.  Both 
Latreille  and  Westwood,  however,  state  that  sometimes,  as  in 
Formica  fusca,  of  Europe,  the  pupae  are  naked,  and  at  other 
times  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

The  colonies  of  the  different  species  vary  greatly  in  size.  In 
the  nests  of  Formica  sanguinea  the  number  of  individuals  is  very 
great.  The  history  of  a  formicarium,  or  ant*s  nest  is  as  follows : 
The  workers  only  (but  sometimes  the  winged  ants)  hibernate, 
and  are  found  early  in  spring,  taking  care  of  the  eggs  and 
larvae  produced  by  the  autumnal  brood  of  females.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  adult  fonns  are  developed,  swarming 
on  a  hot  sultry  day.  The  little  yellow  ants,  abundant  in  paths 
and  about  houses  in  New  England,  generally  swarm  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  some  hot  day  in  the  first  week  of  September,  when 
the  air  is  filled  towards  sunset  with  myriads  of  them.  The 
females,  after  their  marriage  flight  in  the  air,  may  then  be  seen 
entering  the  ground  to  lay  their  eggs  for  new  colonies,  or,  as 
Westwood  states,  they  are  often  seized  by  the  workers  and 
retained,  in  the  old  colonies.  Having  no  more  use  for  their 
wings  they  pluck  them  off,  and  may  be  seen  running  about 
wingless.  According  to  Gould,  an  early  English  obser\'er, 
the  eggs  destined  to  hatch  the  future  females,  males  and 
workers,  are  deposited  at  three  different  periods. 

The  nests  of  some  species  of  Formica  are  six  feet  in  diameter 
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and  contain  many  thousand  individuals.  Ants  also  build 
nests  of  clay  or  mud,  and  inhabit  hollow  trees.  They  enjoy 
feeding  upon  the  sweets  of  flowers  and  the  honey  of  the  Plant- 
lice,  which  they  domesticate  in  their  nests.  Several  species  of 
beetles,  including  some  of  the  Staphylinidoe^  take  up  their 
abode  in  ants'  nests.  Ants  are  useful  as  scavengers,  feeding 
on  decaying  animal  matter.  A  good  method  of  obtaining  the 
skeletons  of  the  smaller  animals,  is  to  place  them  on  a  densely 
populated  ant-hill.  The  habits  of  the  ants,  their  economy  and 
slave-making  habits,  are  described  in  the  works  of  Huber,  La- 
treille,  and  Kirby  and  Spence. 

Upwards  of  a  thousand  species  of  ants  have  already  been 
described ;  those  of  this  country  have  still  to  be  monographed. 

The  first  group  of  this  extensive  family  consists  of  Dorylus 
and  its  allies,  and  Formica  and  the  neighboring  genera,  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  having  only  the  first  abdominal  seg- 
ment contracted,  while  in  the  second  group  {Myrmicarice)^  the 
two  basal  rings  are  contracted  into  knot-like  segments. 

The  genus  Dorylua  was,  by  Latreille,  Klug,  and  others,  in- 
cluded in  the  Mu tillarice .  The  head  is  very  short,  the 
ocelli  are  large  and  globular.  The  thorax  and  abdmnen  are 
elongated,  the  last  is  cylindrical,  with  a  small,  round,  basitl 
joint.  The  legs  are  short,  with  broad  compressed  femora  and 
feather-like  tarsi.  In  the  wings  the  outer  subcostal  cells  are 
wanting.  The  females  are  not  yet  known.  Mr.  F.  Smith  says 
that  Dorylus  was  found  by  Hon.  W.  Elliot  to  live  in  the  man- 
ner of  ants,  under  the  stone  foundation  of  a  house  in  India. 
The  society  was  very  numerous.  The  difference  in  size  of  the 
male  and  worker  is  very  remarkable.  The  males  are  of  large  ' 
size  and  are  found  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

Typhlopone  is  an  allied  genus.  T,  paUipes  Haldeman  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  genus  Anomma  belong  the  Driver-ants  of  Western 
Africa.  They  march  in  vast  armies,  driving  everything  before 
them,  so  formidable  are  they  from  their  numbers  and  bite, 
though  they  are  of  small  size.  They  cross  streams,  bridging 
them  by  their  interlocked  bodies.  Only  the  workers  are  known. 
Two  species  only.  A,  Burmeisteri  Shuckard,  and  A,  arcens 
Westwood,  are  described  from  near  Cape  Palmas,  "West  Africa. 
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The  genus  Ponera  is  found  distributed  throughout  the 
tropics.  The  females  and  workers  are  armed  with  spines  ;  the 
abdomen  is  elongated,  the  segments  more  or  less  diminished 
in  size,  the  first  comparatively  large  and  often  cubical.  The 
legs  are  slender.     P.  feiTuginea  Smith  is  a  Mexican  species. 

The  allied  genus  Odontomachua  springs  like  some  leaping 
spiders.  It  uses  for  this  purpose  its  unusually  long  mandibles, 
which  are  bent  at  right  angles.    O.  darus  Roger  lives  in  Texas. 

Formica  includes  the  typical  species  of  ants.  Over  two  hun- 
dred species  of  this  genus  have  been  already  described.  The 
body  is  unarmed.  The  abdomen  is  short,  oval  or  spherical, 
the  scale-like  first  segment  being  lenticular  in  form,  with  a 
sharp  upper  edge.  The  subcostal  cell  of  the  fore-wings  ends  in 
a  point.  Formica  sanguinea  Latr.  is  one  of  our  most  abundant 
species,  making  hillocks  of  sand  or  clay,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  From  the  formicary  walks,  and  underground 
galleries,  radiate  in  all  du*ections.  This  species  has  been  ob- 
served m2\lving  fora3-s  upon  each  others  colonies.  We  have 
found  a  variety  of  this  species  in  Labrador,  where  it  is  com- 
mon.    It  docs  not  throw  up  hillocks,  but  tunnels  the  earth. 

This  species  has  been  observed  in  Europe  by  P.  Huber,  to 
go  on%We  expeditions.  They  attack  a  "negro-colony"  be- 
longing to  a  smaller  black  Rpecics,  pillaging  the  nest,  and  carry- 
ing off  mercl}'^  the  larvaj  and  pupae.  The  victors  educate  them 
in  their  own  nests,  and  on  arriving  at  maturity  the  negroes  take 
the  entire  care  of  the  colony.  Polyergus  rvfescens  is  also  a  slave- 
making  ant,  and  '^Latreillc  very  justly  observes  that  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  the  rufescent  ants  {Polyergus  rufesceni), 
on  account  of  the  form  of  their  jaws,  and  the  accessory  parts  of 
their  mouth,  either  to  prepare  habitations  for  their  family, 
to  procure  food,  or  to  feed  them."  Formica  8Ctnguinea  sallies 
forth  in  immensely  long  columns  to  attack  the  negro  ant.  Hu- 
ber states  that  only  five  or  six  of  these  forays  are  made  within 
a  period  of  a  month,  at  other  seasons  they  remain  at  peace. 
Iluber  found  that  the  slave-making  Polyergus  nifescens  when 
left  to  themselves  perish  from  pure  laziness.  They  are  waited 
upon  and  fed  by  their  slaves,  and  when  they  are  taken  awaj-,  their 
masters  perish  miserably.  Sometimes  thej^  are  known  to  labor, 
and  were  once  observed  to  caiTy  their  slaves  to  a  spot  chosen 
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for  a  nest.  The  F.  mnguinea  is  not  so  helpless,  ^Hhey  assist 
their  negroes  in  the  construction  of  then*  nests,  they  collect  their 
sweet  fluid  from  the  Aphides ;  and 
oae  of  their  most  usual  occupations 
is  to  lie  in  watt  for  a  small  species 
of  ant  on  which  they  feed ;  and  when 
their  nest  is  menaced  by  an  enemy 
they  show  their  value  for  these  faith- 
ful servants,  by  carrying  them  down 
into  the  lowest  apartments,  as  to  a 
place  of  the  greatest  security." 
(Kirby.)  Pupae  of  both  of  the  slave- 
making  species  were  placed  in  the 
same  formicary  by  Huber,  where  they  ¥\g.  no. 

were  reared  by  the  "negroes,**  and  on  arriving  at  maturity 
"  lived  together  under  the  same  roof  in  the  most  perfect  amity,'* 
as  we  quote  ft'om  Kirby.  Darwin  states  that  in  England,  F, 
saiiguinea  does  not  enslave  other  species. 

In  this  country  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  has 
described  in  the  Pi'oceedings  of  the 
Essex  Institute,  vol.  5,  18GG,  a  foray 
of  a  colony  of  F,  sanguinea  upon  a 
colony  of  a  black  species  of  Formica, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves  of 
them. 

Formica  Pensylvanica^  our  largest 
species,  is  found  in  oaks  and  decay- 
Fig.  111.  ing  trees,  while  F.  herculanea  Latr. 
burrows  in  the  earth,  its  hole  opening  beneath  stones  and  sticks. 
Gould,  who  wrote  in  1747,  states  that  there  are  two  sizes  of 
workers  of  the  common  European  Formica  rufa^  and  flava; 
one  set  of  individuals  exceeding  the  other  by  about  one-third. 
Kirby  states  that  in  his  specimens  "the  large  workers  of  For- 
mica rufa  are  nearly  three  times,  and  of  F.  flava^  twice  the 
size  of  the  small  ones,'*  Mr.  E.  Norton  describes  F,  fulvacea 
(Fig.  110,  worker  minor),  and  also  Tapinoma  tomentosa  (Fig. 
Ill,  worker  major;  antennae  broken  off),  from  Mexico. 

The  tropical  genus  Polyrhackia  includes,  according  to  Smith, 
all    those   species  that  closely  resemble  Formica,  but  which 
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have  the  thorax  and  node  of  the  peduncle  armed  with  spines 
or  hooks.  They  construct  small  semicircular  nests,  of  a  kind 
of  net-work,  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Their  communities  are  small,  sel- 
dom exceeding  twenty  individuals.  Mr. 
Norton  describes  P.  arhoricola  (Fig.  112, 
worker  major)  from  Mexico.  An  allied 
genus  is  EctcUomma  (Fig.  113,  worker  major 
of  E,  ferruginea  Norton,  from  Mexico). 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  described  a  new  genus, 
(EcophyUa^  which  is  allied  to  Fomuca. 
They  are  green  ants,  found  building  in  trees 
in  the  tropics  of  the  old  world.  The  nest  of  CE,  smaragdina 
Smith  is  "formed  by  drawing  together  a  number  of  green 
leaves,  which  they  unite  with  a  fine  web.  Some  nests  are  a 
foot  in  diameter.  They  swarm,  says  Mr.  Wallace,  in  hilly  for- 
ests in  New  Guinea.  Their  sting  is  not  very  severe.  This 
genus  forms   a  link  between    Formica    and     Myrmica;     it 

agrees  with  the  former  in  hav- 
ing a  single  node  to  the  pe- 
duncle, and  with  the  latter  in 
having  the  ocelli  obsolete  in 
the  workers,  and  in  being  fhr- 
nished  with  a  sting." 

The  curious  Honey-ant  of 
Texas  and  Mexico,  MyrmecO' 
cy8tu8  Mexicanus  Westwood, 
has  two  kinds  of  "workers  of 
very  distinct  forms,  one  of  the 
usual  shape,"  according  to 
Smith,  "and  performing  the 
'^^-  ^^^'  active  duties  of  the   formica- 

rium ;  the  other  and  latter  worker  is  inactive  and  does  not  quit 
the  nest,  its  sole  purpose,  apparently,  being  to  elaborate  a  kind 
of  honey,  which  they  are  said  to  discharge  into  prepared  recep- 
tacles, which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  community.  In  the  honey-secreting  workers  the  abdomen 
is  distended  into  a  large  globose  bladder-like  form.  Prom 
this  honey  an  agreeable  drink  is  made  by  the  Mexicans." 
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The  second  sabfamily,  MyrmicarioB^  includes  those  species 
in  which  the  two  first  abdominal  segments  are  contracted  and 
lenticular.  In  Myrmica  the  females  and  workers  are  anne<l 
with  spines,  and  the  ocelli  are  absent  in  the  workers.  The 
species  are  very  small,  and  mostly  bright  colored.  Myrmica 
molesta  Say  is  found  in  houses  all  over  the  world. 

G.  Lincecum  describes  the  habits  of  the  Agricultural  Ant  of 
Texas,  Myrmica  molefaciens.  It  lives  in  populous  communi- 
ties. '^Tliey  build  paved  cities,  construct  roads,  and  sustain 
a  large  military  force."  In  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time 
the  colony  begins,  the  ants  previously  living  concealed  ben^sath 
the  surface,  appear  above  and  ^^  clear  away  the  grass,  herbage, 
and  other  litter,  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  around  the 
entrance  to  their  city,  and  construct  a  pavement,  ....  con- 
sisting of  a  pretty  hard  crust  about  half  an  inch  thick,"  formed 
of  coarse  sand  and  grit.  These  pavements  would  be  inun- 
dated in  the  rainy  season,  hence,  ^' at  least  six  months  pre- 
vious to  the  coming  of  the  rain,"  they  begin  to  build  mounds 
rising  a  foot  or  more  from  the  centre  of  the  pavement.  Within 
these  mounds  are  neatly  constructed  cells  into  which  the 
^^eggs,  young  ones,  and  their  stores  of  grain,  are  carried  in 
time  of  rainy  seasons."  No  green  herb  is  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  pavement  except  a  grain-bearing  grass,  Aristida  stricta.. 
This  grain,  when  ripe,  is  harvested,  and  the  chaff  removed, 
while  the  clean  grain  is  carefully  stored  away  in  dry  cells. 
Lincecum  avers  that  the  ants  even  sow  this  grain.  They  also 
store  up  the  ^^  grain  from  several  other  species  of  grass,  as 
well  as  seeds  from  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants." 

Pheidole  is  distinguished  by  having  workers  with  enormous 
heads.  P.  notabilis  Smith,  from  the  Island  of  Bachian,  Indian 
Archipelago,  is  noted  for  the  enormously  enlarged,  cubical 
head  of  the  worker  major,  which  is  at  least  six  times  the  size 
of  the  abdomen,  while  in  the  worker  minor,  the  head  is  of 
the  ordinary  size.  An  Indian  species,  P.  providens  Westwood, 
according  to  Col.  Sykes,  "collects  so  larj^e  a  store  of  grass 
seeds  as  to  last  from  January  and  February,  the  time  of 
their  ripening,  till  October." 

The  genus  AUa  is  also  well-armed,  while  the  workers  have 
a  very  large,  deeply  incised  and  heart-shaped  head,  without 
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ocelli,  and  the  second  abdominal  knot-like  ring  is  very  trans- 
verse.    A.   dypecUa  Smith  is  a  Mexican  species. 

In  Eciton  the  man- 
dibles nearly  equal 
the  length  of  the  in- 
sect itself.  This  ge- 
nus is  the  most 
ferocioijs  of  all  the 
ants,  entering  the  nest 
of  species  of  Formica 
and  tearing  them, 
limb  iVom  limb,  and 
then  carrying  off  the 
remains  to  their  own 
hou3es. 

Eciton  Mexicana 
Roger  (Fig.  114, 
worker  major,  a,  front 
view  of  head,  show- 
Fig.  114.  ing  the  immense 
sickle-like  mandibles,  and  onl}'  the  two  basal  joints  of  the 
antennie;  Fig.  115,  worker  minor,  with  a  front  view  of  the 
head,  showing  the  mandi- 
bles of  the  usual  size). 
This  species,  with  Eciton 
Snmickrasti  Norton,  (Fig. 
IIG,  worker  minor)  has 
been  found  by  Professor 
Sumichrast  at  Cordova  and 
Orizaba,  Mexico. 
.  The  males  of  Eciton  are 
not  yet  known.  Smith 
supposes  that  Labidus  (a 
genus  allied  to  Dorylus)  is 
the  male  form,  and  Sumi- 
chrast thinks  this  conjec- 
ture is  ^^  sustained  by  the  rig.  iw. 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  season  when  the  sorties  of  the  Eciton 
are  the  more  fVequent  that  the  Labidus  also  show  themselves.'* 
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An  allied  genua  is  Pseudomyrma.    P.  bicoior  Gutrin  (Fig. 
117)  is  found  in  Central  America.  P.  fiavidida  Smith,  found  in 
Central  and   South   America,  in  Mexico   lives,  according  to 
Sumichrast,  within  the  spines  which  arm  the 
.stems  of  certain  species  of  Mimosa.     These 
spines,  fixed  in  pairs  upon  the  branches,  are 
pierced  near  the  end  by  a  hole  (Fig.  118a), 
which  serves  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  i 
ants. 

The  genus  (Ecodoma  differs  fVom  Atta  in 
having  the    thorax   armed  with   epinea.     (E.  T\f.  iia. 

Mexicana  Smith  (Figs.   119,  female;    120,  worker  major)   is 
abundant  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mexico.     In  many  places,  ac- 
cording to  Sumichrast,  the  natives  eat  the  females  after  hav- 
ing detached  the  thorax.     The  intelligence  of  these 
ants  ia  wonderful.     They  are  seen  in  immense  num- 
bers  transporting  leaves.      Sumicbrast  states    that 
"tho  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  a  troop  of 
these  '  arrieras,'  or  workers,  is  oasembled  for  dospoil- 
•'  ing  it  of  its  leai'es,  is  ordinarily  strewn  with  frag- 
ments cut  off  with  the  greatest  precision.     And  if  the 
Fig.  117,     tree  is  not  too  lofty,  one  can  satisfy  himself  that  a 
party  of  foragers,  which  have  climbed  the  tree,  occupies  itself 
wholly  in  the  labor  of  cutting  them  off,  while  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  are  the  carriers  which  make  the  journeys  between  the 
tree   and    tho   nest.     This    manage- 
ment, which  indicates  among  these  a 
iuoccts  a  rare  degi-ee  of  intelligence, 
is,  perhaps,  not  a  constant  and   in- 
variable practice,  but  it  is  au  incon- 
testable fact,  and  ono  which  can  be 
constantly  proved." 

"  It  is  specially  in  the  ai^illaceous 
countries  that  the  (Ecodomas  build 
their  enormous  formicaries,  so  that 
one  perceives  them  from  afar  by  the  J\g.  iia. 

projection  which  they  form  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  by  the  absence  of  vegetation  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood.     These  nests  occupy  a  surface  of  many  square 
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metres,*  and  their  depth  varies  from  one  to  two  metrep. 
Very  many  openings,  of  a  diameter  of  about  one  to  three  in- 
ches, are  contrived  from  the  exterior,  and  conduct  to  the  inner 
cavities  which  serve  as  storehouses  for  the  eggs  and  larvse. 
The  central  part  of  the  nest  forms  a  sort  of  funnel,  designed 
for  the  drainage  of  water,  from  which,  in  a  country  where 
the  periodical  rains  are  often  abundant,  they  could  hardly  es- 
cape without  be- 
ing entirely  sub- 
merged, if  they 
did  not  provide 
for  it  some  out- 
let. 

"The    system 
which  reigns   in 
Fig.  119.  the    interior    of 

these  formicaries  is  extreme.  The  collection  of  vegetable 
debris  brought  in  by  the  workers  is  at  times  considerable ; 
but  it  is  deposited  there  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cauce  any 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants,  nor  impede  their  circulation. 
It  is  mostly  leaves  which  are  brought  in  from  without,  and  it 
is  the  almost  exclusive  choice  of  this  kind  of  vegetation  which . 
makes  the  (Ecodoma  a  veritable  scourge  to  agriculture.     At 

each  step,  and  in  almost  every  place  in  the 

elevated  woods,  as  on  the  plains ;  in  desert 

places  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 

habitations,  one  meets  numerous   columns 

of  these  insects,  occupied  with  an  admirable 

zeal  in  the  transportation  of  leaves.     It 

seems  even  that  the  great  law  of  the  divi- 

Fig.  120.  sion  of  labor  is  not  ignored  by  these  little 

creatures,  judging  from  the  observations  which  I  have  often 

had  occasion  to  make."     (Sumichra$t.) 

'*The  QU.  ccphalotes^^'  says  II.  W.  Bates,  "from  its  immense 
numbers,  eternal  industry,  and  its  plundering  propensities,  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  important  animals  of  Brazil.  Its  immense 
hosts  are  unceasingly  occupied  in  defoliating  trees,  and  those 
most  relished  by  them  are  precisely  the  useful  kinds.    They 

•A  metre  is  abont  thirty-nine  (39^)  inches. 
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have  regalar  divisions  of  laborers,  niiicbers  mounting  the  trees 
and  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  irregularly  rounded  pieces  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  another  relay  carrying  them  off  as  they  fall." 
^^  The  heavily  laden  fellows,  as  they  came  trooping  in,  all  de- 
posited their  load  in  a  heap  close  to  the  mound.  About  the 
mound  itself  were  a  vast  number  of  workers  of  a  smaller  size. 
The  very  large-headed  ones  were  not  engaged  in  leaf-cutting, 
nor  seen  in  the  processions,  but  were  only  to  be  seen  on  dis- 
turbing the  nest."  Bates  also  says,  '^I  found,  after  removing 
a  little  of  the  surface,  three  burrows,  each  about  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  half  a  foot  downward,  all  three  united  in  one  tubular 
burrow  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  bottom  of  this  I 
could  not  reach  when  1  probed  with  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet.  This  tube  was  perfectly  smooth  and  covered  with 
a  vast  number  of  workers  of  much  smaller  size  than  those  oc- 
cupied in  conveying  the  leaves ;  they  were  unmixed  with  any 
of  a  larger  size.  Afterwards,  on  probing  lower  into  the  bur- 
row, up  came,  one  by  one,  several  gigantic  fellows,  out  of  all 
proportion,  larger  than  the  largest  of  those  outside,  and  which 
I  could  not  have  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  species.  Be- 
sides the  greatly  enlarged  size  of  the  head,  etc.,  they  have  an 
ocellus  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  this  latter  feature,  added 
to  their  startling  appearance  from  the  cavernous  depths  of  the 
formicarium,  gave  them  quite  a  Cyclopean  character." 

Of  another  species,  the  CEc,  sexdentata^  Mr.  Smith  quotes 
from  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark,  that  at  Constancia,  Brazil,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  plantation  used  every  means  to  exterminate  it  and 
failed.  ^'  Sometimes  in  a  single  night  it  will  strip  an  orange  or 
lemon  tree  of  its  leaves ;  a  ditch  of  water  around  his  garden, 
which  quite  keeps  out  all  other  ants,  is  of  no  use.  This  spe- 
cies caiTies  a  mine  under  its  bed  without  any  difficulty.  In- 
deed, I  have  been  assm*ed  again  and  again,  by  sensible  men, 
that  it  has  undermined,  in  its  progress  through  the  countr^^,  the 
great  river  Paraiba.  At  any  rate,  without  anything  like  a  nat- 
ural or  artificial  bridge,  it  appears  on  the  other  side  and  con- 
tinues its  course."  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Lincccum  (Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  24)  in  an  interesting  account  of  the  ffic. 
Texanay  which  he  has  observed  for  eighteen  years.     He  states 
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that  they  often  carry  their  subterranean  roads  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  in  grassy  districts,  where  the  grass  would  prove  an 
impediment  to  their  progress.  On  one  occasion,  to  secure  ac- 
cess to  a  gentleman's  garden,  where  they  were  cutting  the 
vegetables  to  pieces,  they  tunnelled  beneath  a  creek,  which  was 
at  that  place  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep,  and  from  bank  to  bank 
about  thirty  feet.  lie  also  observes  that  the  smaller  workers 
which  remain  around  the  nest  do  not  seem  to  join  in  cutting  or 
carrying  the  leaves,  but  are  occupied  with  bringing  out  the 
sand,  and  generally  w^ork  in  a  lazy  way,  very  differently  from 
the  quick,  active  leaf-cutters.  Also,  that  the  pieces  of  leaves 
are  usually  dried  outside  before  being  carried  in,  and  that  if 
wet  by  a  sudden  shower  are  left  to  decay  without.  He  also 
thinks  that  their  lives  are  dependent  upon  access  to 
water,  and  that  they  always  choose  places  where  it 
is  accessible  by  digging  wells.  In  one  case,  a  well 
was  dug  by  Mr.  Pearson  for  his  own  use,  and  water 
found  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  The  ant-well 
which  he  followed  was  twelve  inches  in  diameter." 
Pig.  121.  (Norton,  American  Naturalist,  vol.  2.) 
The  genus  Cryptocenis  is  remarkable  for  its  flattened  head, 
with  the  sides  expanded  into  flattened  marginal  plates,  con- 
cealing, or  partly  hiding  the  eyes.  C,  muUispinosua  Norton 
(Fig.  121)  is  the  most  common  species  about  Cordova,  Mexico, 
where  they  live,  according  to  Sumichrast,  within  the  trunks  of 
trees. 

CuRYSiDiDA  Latreille.  In  this  small  group  the  thirteen- 
jointed  antennae  are  elbowed,  the  eyes  are  oval  and  the  ocelli 
distinct.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  five,  and  the  labial  palpi 
thrce-jointcd.     There  are  about  four  hundred  species  known. 

These  insects  are  very  different  from  the  ants  in  their  oblong 
compact  form,  their  nearly  sessile,  oblong  abdomen,  having  only 
three  to  five  rings  visible,  the  remaining  ones  being  drawn  with- 
in, forming  a  long,  large,  jointed  sting-like  ovipositor,  which 
can  be  thrust  out  like  a  telescope.  The  abdomen  beneath  is 
concave,  and  the  insect  can  roll  itself  into  a  ball  on  being  dis- 
turbed. They  are  green  or  black.  The  sting  has  no  .poison- 
bag,  and  in  this  respect,  besides  more  fundamental  characters. 
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the  Chrysis  family  approaches  the  Ichneamons.  They  best 
merit  the  name  of  "Cuckoo-flies,"  as  they  fly  and  run  briskly 
in  hot  sunshine,  on  posts  and  trees,  darting  their  ovipositor  into 
holes  in  search  of  the  nests  of  other  Hymenoptera,  in  which  to 
lay  their  eggs.  Their  larvae  are  the  first  to  hatch  and  devour 
the  food  stored  up  by  other  fossorial  bees  and  wasps.  "  St. 
Fargeau,  however,  who  has  more  cai*cfuiiy  examined  the  econ- 
omy of  these  insects,  states  that  the  eggs  of  the  Chiysis  do 
not  hatch  until  the  legitimate  inhabitant  has  attained  the  greater 
part  of  it3  growth  as  a  larva,  when  the  larva  of  the  Chrysis 
fastens  on  it3  back,  sucks  it,  and  in  a  very  short  time  attains 
its  full  size,  destroying  its  victim."  It  does  not  form  a  cocoon, 
but  remaiuo  a  long  time  in  the  pupa  state."     (Westwood.) 

"  In  tha  Entomological  Magazine  has  been  noticed  the  dis- 
covery of  Iledychrum  bidentulum,  which  appears  to  be  parasitic 
upon  Pscn  caliginosus  ;  the  latter  insect  had  formed  its  cells  in 
th3  straws  of  a  thatched  arbor,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  cells 
being  placed  in  some  of  the  straws.  Some  of  the  straws,  per- 
haps about  one  in  ten,  contained  one  or  rarely  two,  of  the 
Heilychrum,  placed  indiscriminately  amongst  the  others. 
Walkenacr,  in  his  Memoirs  upon  Halictus,  informs  us  that 
Hedychrum  lucidulum  waits  at  the  mouth  of  the  buri'ows  of 
these  bees,  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs  therein  ;  and  that  when 
its  design  is  perceived  by  the  bees,  they  congregate  together 
and  drive  it  away,  St.  Fargeau  states  that  the  females  of 
Hedychrum  sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  in  galls,  while  11. 
regium  oviposits  in  the  nest  of  Megachile  muraria;  and  he 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  bee,  returning  to  its  nearly 
finished  cell,  laden  with  pollen  paste,  found  the  Hedychrum 
in  its  nest,  which  it  attacked  with  its  jaws ;  the  parasite  im- 
mediately, however,  rolled  itself  into  a  ball,  so  that  tlie  Mega- 
chile  was  unable  to  hurt  it ;  it,  however,  bit  off  its  four  wings 
which  were  exposed,  rolled  it  to  the  gi'ound  and  then  deposited 
its  load  in  the  cell  and  flew  away,  whereupon  the  Iledychrum, 
now  being  wingless,  had  the  persevering  instinct  to  crawl  up 
the  wall  to  the  nest,  and  there  quietly  deposit  its  egg^  which  it 
placed  bGtween  the  pollen  paste  and  the  wall  of  the  cell,  which 
prevented  the  Megachile  from  seeing  it."     (Westwood.) 

In  Cleptes  the  underside  of  the  abdomen  is  not  hollowed  out ; 
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it  is  acutely  oral,  and  ivith  five  rings  in  the  male.  Cleptes 
semiaurcUa  Latr.  is  found  in  Central  Europe.  We  have  no  na- 
tive species.  In  Chrysis  and  the  other  genera,  Stilbum,  Famo- 
pes,  and  Iledychrum,  the  abdomen  is  hollowed  beneath,  and 
the  tip  is  broad  and  square.  Clirysis  hilaris  Dahlb.  (Fig.  122) 
is  a  short,  thick,  bluish  green  species,  .32  inch  in  length.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  New  England. 

In  Hedychrum  the  maxillary  palpi  and  ligula  are  rather  short, 
the  last  cordate ;  the  mandibles  arc  three- toothed  within.  The 
abdomen  is  broad  and  short,  almost  spherical,  the  second  seg- 
ment being  the  largest.  U.  dimidiatum  Say  is  found  in  the 
Middle  States. 

The  European  Stilhum  splendidum^  Fabr.  according  to  Du- 
four,  lives  in  the  cells  of  Pelopffius  spirifex.     It  makes  oblong 

cocoons  of  a  deep  brown,  with  rounded 
ends  ;  Ihcy  are  of  great  tenccity,  being 
mixed  with  a  gummy  matter. 

Mr.   Guenzius   states    that    in   Port 
Natal   "a   species  of  Stilhum   lays  its 
eggs  on  the  collected  caterpillars  stored 
rig.  123.  up    by   Eumenes    tinctor,   which   con- 

structs a  nest  of  mud  and  attaches  it  to  reeds,  etc.,  not  in  a 
single,  but  a  large  mass,  in  which  cells  are  excavated,  similar 
to  the  nest  of  Chalicodoma  micraria  ?  ♦  First,  it  uses  its  ovi- 
positor OS  a  gimlet,  and  when  its  point  has  a  little  penetrated, 
then  as  a  saw  or  rasp  ;  it  likewise  feels  with  its  ovipositor,  and, 
finding  an  unfinished  or  an  empty  cell  it  withdraws  it  inmiedi- 
atcly,  without  laying  an  eg'g,^^ 

IcHNEUMONiD^  Latrcille.  The  Ichneumon-flies  are  readily 
recognized  by  the  usually  long  and  slfender  body,  the  long  ex- 
serted  ovipositor,  which  is  often  very  long,  and  protected  by  a 
sheath  formed  of  four  stylets  of  the  same  length  as  the  true 
ovipositor.  The  head  is  usnally  rather  square,  with  long, 
filender,  rnany-jointed  antenna  which  are  not  usually  elbowed. 
The  maxillary  palpi  are  five  to  six-jointed,  while  the   labial 

*  A  query  ( 7)  after  the  name  of  a  species  indicates  a  doubt  whether  tt)e  insect 
really  belongs  to  that  species ;  so  with  a  ?  after  the  name  of  a  genus.  A  ?  before 
both  the  genus  and  siieclcs  expresses  a  doubt  whether  that  be  the  insect  at  all. 
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palpi  are  three  to  four-jointed.  The  abdomen  is  inserted  im- 
mediately over  the  hind  pair  of  trochanters,  and  usually  consists 
of  seven  visible  segments.  The  fore-wings  have  one  to  three 
subcostal  (cubital)  cells. 

The  larva  is  a  soft,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  footless  grub,  the 
rings  of  the  body  being  moderately  convex,  and  the  head  rather 
smaller  than  in  the  foregoing  families.  The  eggs  are  laid  by 
the  parent  either  upon  the  outside  or  within  the  caterpillar,  oi 
other  larva,  on  which  its  young  is  to  feed.  When  hatched  it 
devours  the  fatty  portions  of  its  victim  which  dies  gradually  of 
exhaustion.  The  ovipositor  of  some  species  is  very  long,  and 
is  fitted  for  boring  through  very  dense  substances ;  thus  Mr. 
Bond,  of  England,  observes  that  Rhyssa  persuasoria  actually 
bores  through  solid  wood  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  larvae  of 
Sirex;  the  ovipositor  is  worked  into  the  wood  like  an  awl. 
When  about  to  enter  the  pupa  state  the  larva  spins  a  cocoon, 
consisting  in  the  larger  species  of  an  inner  dense  case,  and  a 
looser,  thinner,  outer  covering,  and  escapes  as  a  fly  through 
the  skin  of  the  caterpillar.  The  cocoons  of  the  smaller  genera, 
such  as  Cryptus  and  Microgaster,  may  be  found  packed  closely 
in  considerable  numbers,  side  by  side,  or  sometimes  placed  up- 
right within  the  body  of  caterpillars. 

The  Ichneumon-flies  are  thus  very  serviceable  to  the  agricul- 
turist,  as  they  must  annually  destroy  immense  numbers  of  cat- 
erpillars. In  Europe  over  2,000  species  of  this  family  have 
been  described,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  species  in  America ;  Gerstaecker  estimates  that  there 
are  4,000  to  5,000  known  species. 

The  Ichneumons  also  prey  on  cartain  Coleoptera  and  Hymen- 
optera,  and  even  on  larvae  of  Phryganidce,  which  live  in  the 
water.  In  Europe,  Pimphi  Fairmairii  is  pai*asitic  on  a  spider, 
Clublone  holosericea,  according  to  Labonlbene.  Boheman 
states  that  P.  ovivora  lives  on  a  spider,  and  species  of  Fimpla 
and  Hemiteles  were  also  found  in  a  nest  of  spiders,  according  to 
Gravenhorst.  Bouch^  says  that  Pimpla  rufata  devours,  during 
winter  and  spring,  the  eggs  of  Aranea  diadema,  and  Ratzburg 
gives  a  list  of  fourteen  species  of  Ichneumons  parasitic  on 
Bpiders,  belonging  to  the  genera  Pimpla,  Pezomachus,  Ptero- 
malus,  Cryptus,  Hemiteles,  Microgaster,  and  Mesochorus.     Mr. 
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EmertoH  informs  me  that  he  baa  reared  a  Pezomachna  ft>om 
the  egg-sac  of  Attus,  whose  eggs  it  undoubtedly  devours.    They 
are  not  even  free  from  attacks  of  members  of  their  own  family, 
as  some  smaller  species  are  well  known  to  prey  on  the  laif^er. 
Beiog  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  external  world, 
the  lohneamon  larva  breathes  by  means  of  the  two  principal 
tracbcce,    which 
terminate    in  the 
end  of  the  body, 
and    aro    placed, 
according  to  Gei^ 
staecker,  in  com- 
munication with  a 
I   stigma  of  its  Iiost. 
From    the    com- 
plete asaimilation 
of  tho  liquid  food. 
Fig.  MS.  the  intestine  ends 

in  aculde  sac,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  larvod  of  Humble-bees 
and  of  Stylops,  and  as  probably  occurs  in  most  other  larvK 
of  cimilar  habits,  such  as  young  gall-flies,  weevils,  etc.,  which 
live  in  cells  aii<l  do  not  eat  solid  food. 

The  first  subfamily,  the  Evaniidce,  are  insects  of  singular  and 
very  diverse  form,  in  which  the  antenrse  ore  either  straight  or 
elbowed,  and  thirteen  to  fourteen- 
joiutod ;  the  fore-wings  have  one  to 
three  subcostal  (cubital)  cells,  and  tho 
hind  wings  arc   almost  without  veins.  . 

In  Evania  and  Fanua  the  abdomen 
has  a  vciy  slender  pedicel,  originating 
next  the  base  of  the  mctanotum.  The 
former  genus  has  a  remarkably  short 
triangidar  compressed  abdomen  in  the 
female,  but  ovate  in  the  male.      Tlie  ^'»-  ^■ 

species  are  parasitic  on  Blatta  and  allies.  Evania  IcBvigata 
Olivier  (Fig.  123,  3  and  pupa)  is  a  black  species,  and  is  para- 
sitic on  the  cockroacli,  Periplaneta,  from  the  eggs  of  which  we 
have  taken  tho  pupa  and  adult.  The  eggs  of  tlie  cockroach  are 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  single  Evania.  This  species 
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Is  widely  distributed,  and  in  Cuba,  according  to  Cresson,  it 
devoara  tbe  ^^  of  Periplaneta  Americana, 

Tlie  genus  Aulacodes  of  Creaaon,  "forms  a  very  close  con- 
necting-link bettreen  tbe  minute  Ichneumons  and  the  Evaniee." 
A,  nigriventris  Cresson  (Kg.  124,  a;  b,  metAthorax;  c,  iusei^ 
tion  of  the  abdomen)  lives  in  Cuba. 

F\xnu8  is  quite  a  differeiit  genus,  as  the  abdomen  is  veiy  long 
and  slender.     Jbmus  jaadator  Linn,  is  known  in  Europe  to 
frequent   the   nests 
of     CrabronidfB, 
ovipositii^    in   the 

Pelednus  is  a  fa- 
miliar insect,  the  im- 
mensely elongated, 
linear  abdomen  of 

the    female    easily  Fig.  as, 

distinguishing  it.  The  male  is  extremely  rare;  its  abdomen 
is  short  and  clavate.  It  strikingly  resembles  Trypoxylon, 
though  the  abdomen  is  considerably  larger.  Pelednus  polf/- 
cerator  Dniry  (Fig.  125,  S  and  ¥)  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  this  country. 

The  genuine  IcJmeumonidm  have  long,  straight,  multinrticn- 
late  antenoEe.     The  first  subcostal  (cubital)  cell  of  the  fore- 
wings  is  united   with  the  median 
I  cell    lying    nest  to  it,  while  the 
second    is   very  small    or    wholly 
wanting.     There  are  two  recurrent 
veins.    Mr.  Cresson  has  described 
the  genus  Eipliosoma   (Fig.  126), 
Pig.  190.  which  he  states  may  be  known  by 

the  long,  slender,  compresied  abdomen,  and  the  long  posterior 
legs,  with  their  femora  toothed  beneath  the  tips.  E.  annu- 
latum  Cresson,  a  Cuban  species,  is,  according  to  Poey,  "para- 
sitic upon  a  lar\-a  of  Fyralis."     (Cresson.) 

In  Ophion  the  antennce  arc  as  long  as  the  body,  the  abdo- 
men is  compressed,  and  the  species  are  honey-yellow  in  color. 
O.  macrurum  Linn.  (Fig.  127)  attacks  the  American  Silk- 
worm, Telea  Polyphemus.  Anomalon  is  a  larger  insect  and 
oanally  black.    A.  vesparum  is,  in  Europe,  parasitic  on  Vespo. 
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The  genus  Ehyssa  contains  our  largest  species,  and  frequents 
the  holes  of  boring  insects  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  inserting  its 

remarkably  long  ovipositor 
in  the  body  of  the  lanr» 
deeply  embedded  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Harris 
states  that  Rhyssa  (Pimpla) 
atrata  and  luncUor  (Fig.  128, 
male)  of  Fabricius,  "may 
frequently  be  seen  thrusting 
their  slender  borers,  measur- 
ing from  three  to  four  in- 
ches in  length,  into  the 
trunks  of  trees  inhabited 
by  the  grubs  of  the  Tre- 
mox,  and  by  other  wood- 
^^s-  M7.  eating    insects ;    and,    like 

the  female  Tremex,  they  sometimes  become  fastened  to  the 
trees,  and  die  without  being  able  to  draw  their  borers  out 
again."     The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  very  slender. 

PimiHa  has  the  ovipositor  half  as  long  as  the  abdomen.     P. 
pedcUis  Cresson  is  a  parasite  on  Clisiocampa. 

The  genus  Tragus  leads  to  Ichneumon.  The  antennse  are 
shorter  than  the  body ;  the  abdomen  is  slightly  petiolate,  fusi- 
form, and  the  second  subcostal  cell 
is  quadrangular.  Tragus  exesorius 
BfuUc  is  tawny  red,  and  is  a  para- 
site of  Papilio  Astcrias. 

The  genus  Ichneumon  (Fig.  129) 
is  one  of  great  extent,  probably 
containing  over  three  hundred  spe- 
cies. The  abdomen  is  long  and 
slender,  lanceolate  ovate,  slightly 
petiolate.  The  second  subcostal  cell 
is  five-sided,  and  the  ovipositor  is 
either  concealed  or  slightly  exserted.  Fig.  iss. 

Ichneumon  suturcUis  Say  is  a  very  common  form,  and  has  been 
reared  in  abundance  from  the  larva  of  the  Army-worm,  Leu- 
cania  unipuncta.  The  bod}'  is  pale  rust-red,  with  black  sutures 
on  the  thorax.     Another  common  species,  also  parasitic  on  the 


Army-worm,  U  the  Jckneumon  paraiua,  which  U  blackish, 
bauded  aaH  spotted  with  yellow. 

The  singular  geuus  ffrotea,  established  by  Mr.  Cresson,  has 
a  long  aaJ  narrow  thorax  (Fig.  130a),  and  a  very  long  and 
petiolated  abdomen  ^e).  We  have 
taken  G.  angitina  Cresson,  the  only 
species  known,  (torn  the  cells  of 
Crabro  in  raspberry  stems  received 
ftoAt  Mr.  \ngu8. 

Cryplits  is  a  genns  of  slender 
form,  with  a  long,  cyiindriual  abdo. 
men,  which  is  petiolate.  In  the  fo 
mile  it  is  oval  with  on  exserted 
ovipositor.     Cresson  figures  a  wing  ^'s-  "*- 

(Fig.  131)  of  C?  omatipennit,  a  Cuban  species,  which  has  tbe 
wings  differently  veined  from  the  other  species.  WestwoAd 
remarks  that  in  Europe  a  species  of  this  genus  preys  on  the 
larviB  of  the  J*tinidce. 

PezomacliuB  is  usually  wingless,  and  might  at  first  sight  read- 
ily be  mistaken  for  an  ant.     The  body  is  email,  the  oval  abdo- 
men petiolate,  and  the  wings,  when  prea- 
5  ent,  are  very  pmnll.    The  species  are  very 
numerous.      Gersticcker    suprgests     that 
some  mny  be  wingless  females,  belong- 
ing to  winged  males  of  allied  genera. 

The  tliii'd  subfamily  is  the  Braconidae,  containing  those 
genera  having  long  mult iaiticu late  antcnuce,  and  with  the  first 
subcostal  cell  separate  from  the  first  median,  lying  just  behiud 
it.  The  second  subcostal  cell  is  usually 
lai^,  and  tliere  is  only  one  recurrent  vein. 
The  genus  Bracon  is  distinguished  by  the 
deeply  excavated  clypcus.  The  first  sub- 
costal cell  is  completely  formed  bcluud, 
wanting  the  recurrent  nerve ;  tlie  second  cell 
is  long,  and  four-sided.  More  tlian  1 
hundred    species,    moatly    of    bright,    gay  "^-  '"*■ 

colors,  are  already  known.  The  genus  Eliopalosoma  of  Croa- 
sou  connects  Bracon  and  other  minute  gcnora  (Braconidae) 
with  tlie  true  Ichneumons.     S.  Poeyi  Cresson  (Fig.  1^2)  is  a 
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pale  honey-yellow  species,  with  a  long  club-shaped  abdomen. 
It  lives  in  Cuba. 

Mogas  is  a  genus  differing  from  Bracon  in  having  the  three 
first  abdominal  rings  long,  forming  a  slender  petiole. 

In  Microgaster,  a  genus  containing  numerous  species,  the 
antennae  are  eighteen-jointed,  and  the  abdomen  is  shorter  than 

usual,  and  clavate.  There  are  two  or  three 
subcostal  cells,  the  second  very  small.  Mi- 
crogaster  nephoptericis  (Plate  3,  figs.  3,  3  aj  is 
parasitic  on  N^phopteryx  Edmandsii,  found  in 
the  cells  of  the  Humble-bee. 

AphidiuSy  the  parasite  of  the  Plant-lice,  is 
a  most  valuable  ally  of  man.    It  is  known  by 
its  small  size,  and  by  having  the  second  and 
third  segments  of  the  abdomen  moving  free  on 
Fig.  188.  gn^ij  other.  There  are  three  cubital  cells,  though 

the  wings  are  sometimes  wanting.  Aphidius  (Praon)  avena^ 
phia  of  Fitch,  the  Oat-louse  Aphidius,  is  black  with  honey- 
yellow  legs,  and  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  Aphidius 
(Toxares)  trUicaphis  Fitch,  the  Wheat-louse  Aphidius,  is  black, 
shining,  with  thread-like  antennae  composed  of  twenty-five 
Joints.  Its  length  is  .08  inch.  Frequently  the  lai'ge  size  of 
the  parasite  causes  the  body  of  the  dead  Aphis  to  swell  out 
into  a  globular  form. 

Pkoctotrypid^  (Proctotrupii)  Latreille.  Egg-parasites. 
In  this  family  are  placed  very  minute  species  of  parasitic  Ich- 
neumon-like Hymenopters  which  have  rather  long  and  slender 
bodies,  with  straight  or  elbowed  antennae  of  various  lengths, 
often  haired  on  the  joints,  usually  ten  to  fifteen,  sometimes  only 
eight  in  number,  while  the  wings  are  covered  with  minute  hairs 
and  most  of  the  nervures  are  absent.  The  maxillary  palpi  are 
three  to  six,  the  labial  palpi  usually  three-jointed.  The  abdo- 
men has  from  five  to  seven  joints,  and  the  tarsi  are  mostly  five- 
jointed,  rarely  four -jointed.  These  insects  are  often  so  minute 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  unless 
it  is  specially  trained ;  they  are  black  or  brown,  and  very 
active  in  their  habits.  They  may  be  swept  off  grass  and 
herbage,  from  aquatic  plants,  or  from  hot  sand-banks.     They 
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prej  on  the  wheat-flies  by  insertiDg  their  eggs  in  their  larvffi, 
on  gall-midges,  and  gall-flies,  and  on  fhngas-eating  flies.  In 
Earope,  species  of  Teleas  lay  their  eggs  in  those  of  other 
insects,  especially  butterflies  and  moths  and  hemipters,  where 
they  feed  on  the  Juices  of  the  larvoe  growing  within  the  egg, 
coming  oat  as  perfect  Ichneumons.  We  probably  have  many 
species  of  these  insects  in  this  country.  They  usually  occur  in 
great  numbers  where  they  are  found  at  all.  They  are  almost 
too  small  to  pin,  and  if  transfixed  would  be  unfit  for  study, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  gummed  on  mica,  or  put  into  small 
mis  with  alcohol. 

In  Proctotrupes  the  antennae  are  long,  feathered,  twelve- 
Jointed.  The  fore-wings  have  the  beginning  of  a  cubital  cell, 
and  two  longitudinal  veins  on  the  posterior  half.  The  abdo- 
men is  spindle-shaped  and  very  acutely  pointed,  the  terminal 
joints  being  tubular  in  their  arrangement, 
and  thus,  as  Westwood  states,  approaching 
the  ChryaididcB,  An  unknown  species 
(Fig.  133)  we  have  taken  at  the  Glen,  in 
the  White  Mountains. 

The  head  of  Diapria  is  horizontal  and  Fig.  133. 

longer  than  broad;  the  ocelli  are  moved  forward  on  to  the 
fit)nt  edge ;  the  long,  filiform  antennae  have  a  projection  on 
the  under  side,  with  the  basal  joint  much  elongated ;  in  the 
male  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen-jointed,  with  one  joint  less 
in  the  female.  The  wings  are  without  stigma  or  veins.  The 
abdomen  is  long,  oval,  pedicelled.  In  Europe,  D,  cecidomyi- 
arum  Bouch6  is  parasitic  on  the  larvae  of  Cecidomyia  arte- 
misiae.  Esenbeck  considers  that  this  genus  is  also  parasitic  on 
the  earth-inhabiting  Tipulidce. 

QoncUopas  is  a  wingless  genus,  with  the  head  very  broad, 
transverse,  and  the  front  deeply  hollowed  out,  while  the  ten- 
jointed  antennae  are  long,  slightly  clavate,  and  the  thorax  is 
much  elongated,  deeply  incised,  forming  two  knot-like  portions. 
Gonatopus  lunatus  Esenbeck,  found  in  Europe,  is  one  and  a 
half  lines  long. 

Ceraphron  has  the  antennae  inserted  near  the  mouth ;  they 
are  elbowed,  and  eleven-jointed  in  the  male,  and  ten-jointed  in 
the  female.     The  abdomen  has  a  very  short  pedicel.    The  fore* 
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-wings  have  a  very  short,  bent  costal  (radial)  Tein.    C.  arma- 
tum  Say  was  described  from  Indiana. 

The  egg-parasite,  Tdeas,  has  the  elbowed  twelve-Jointed  an* 
tennoe  inserted  veiy  near  the  front  of  the  head,  and  slightly 
hairy  and  simple  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  terminated  in  a 
six-jointed  club.  The  thorax  is  short,  the  legs  thickened  and 
adapted  for  leaping,  and  the  abdomen  is  pedicelled.  Many 
specie.?  have  been  found  in  Europe.  According  to  Westwood, 
*^  the  typ3  of  this  genus  is  the  Ichneumon  ovidorum  of  Linnsus 

(Teleas  Linncei  Esenbeck),  which  Linnaeus  and 

Do  Geer  obtained  from  the  eggs  of  moths."    It 

has  been  raised  fVom  the  eggs  of  several  Bom- 

bycidcB,     ^^Bouche  observed  the  female  deposit 

Fig.  131.       an  egg  in  each  of  the  eggs  of  a  brood  of  Bom- 

byx  ncustria.     He  describes  the  larva  as  elliptical,  white, 

shining,  rugose,  subincurved,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  long." 

(Westwood.) 

Of  the  extensive  genus  Platygaster  over  a  hundred  European 
species  arc  already  known.  The  body,  especially  the  abdomen, 
is  generally  flattened,  the  antennae  aro. ten-jointed,  and  in  the 
female  clavate.  The  wing  veins  are  absent ;  the  rather  slender 
legs  arc  not  adapted  for  leaping,  and  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed. 
A  species  of  Platygaster  (Fig.  134)  not  yet  named,  oviposits 
in  tlie  cg^^s  of  the  Canker-worm  moth,  Anisopteryx  vemata, 
and  by  its  numbers  does  much  to  check  the  increase  of  this 
caterpillar.  We  have  seen  several  of  these  minute  insects 
engaged  in  inserting  their  eggs  into  those  of  the  Canker- 
worm. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  speaking  of  .the  enemies  of  the  Hessian-fly, 
states,  that  *•*•  two  more  parasites,  which  Mr.  Herrick  has  not 
yet  described,  also  destroy  the  Hessian-fly,  while  the  latter  is 
in  the  flax-seed  or  pupa  state.  Mr.  Herrick  says,  that  the  egg- 
parasite  of  the  Hessian-fly  is  a  species  of  Platygaster,  that  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  autumn,  when  it  lays  its  own  eggs,  foor 
or  five  together,  in  a  single  egg  of  the  Hessian-fly.  This,  it 
appears,  does  not  prevent  the  latter  from  hatching,  but  the 
maggot  of  the  Hessian-fly  is  unable  to  go  through  its  trans- 
formations, and  dies  after  taking  on  the  flax-seed  form.  Mean- 
while its  intestine  foes  are  hatched,  come  to  their  growth,  spin 
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themselves  little  brown  cocoons  within  the  skin  of  their  victim, 
and  in  due  time,  are  changed  to  winged  insects,  and  eat  their 
way  out."  P.  error  Fitch  (Fig.  135)  is  closely  allied  to  P. 
Hpidce  Kirby,  which,  in  Europe,  destroys  great  numbers  of  the 
Wheat-midge.  Whether  this  is  a  parasite  of  the  midge,  or 
not,  t)r.  Fitch  has  not  yet  deteimined. 

The  habits  of  the  genus  Betliylua  remind  us  of  the  fossorial 
wasps.  * Bethylus  fusdcoimis^  according  to  Haliday,  "buries 
the  larvse  of  some  species  of  Tinea,  which  feed  upon  the  low 
tufbs  of  Rosa  spinosissima,  dragging  them  to  a  considerable 
distance  with  great  labor  and  solicitude,  and  employing,  in  the 
instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Haliday,  the  bore  of  a  reed  stuck  in 
the  ground  instead  of  an  arti- 
ficial funnel,  for  the  cells  which 
should  contain  the  progeny  of 
the  Bethylus,  with  its  store  of 
provision."     (Westwood.) 

The  genus  Inostemma  is  re- 
markable for  having  the  basal 
segment  of  the  abdomea  of  the 
females  fumisticd  with  a  thick  ^    pi^.  135. 

curved  horn,  which  extends  over  the  back  of  the  thorax  and 
head.  Dr.  Fitch  states  that  /.  inserena  is  supposed  by  Kirby  to 
insert  its  eggs  into  those  of  the  Wheat-midge.  In  the  genus 
Galesus  of  Curtis,  the  mandibles  are  so  enlarged  and  length- 
ened a3  to  form  a  long  beak,  and  Westwood  farther  states  th&t 
in  some  specimens  the  anterior  wings  have  a  notch  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Say's  genus  Coptera  has  similar  wings.  C  polita 
Say  was  discovered  in  Indiana. 

In  the  very  minute  species  of  Mymar  and  its  allies,  the  head 
Is  transverse,  with  the  antennae  inserted  above  the  middle  of 
the  face ;  they  are  long  and  slender  and  elbowed  in  the  male, 
but  clavate  in  the  female.  There  are  no  palpi,  while  the  very 
narrow  wings  have  a  very  short  subcostal  vein  and  on  the 
edges  are  provided  with  long  dense  cilisc.  The  antounie  of 
Mymar  are  thirteen-jointed  in  the  male,  and  nine-jointcd  in  the 
female ;  the  club  is  not  jointed.  The  tarsi  arc  four-jointed, 
and  the  abdomen  is  pedunculated.  Mymar  puldieUns  Curtis 
ia  a  quarter  of  a  line  long.     It  is  found  in  Europe.    An  allied 
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form  Polyjiema  ovtdorum  Linn,  lays  numerous  Qggs  in  a  single 
butterfly's  egg. 

In  AnapJies  the  male  antennae  are  twelve-Jointed,  t}i06e  of 
the'  female  nine-jointed,  and  the  abdomen  is  subsessile  and 
ovoid.  In  Anagrus  the  male  antennae  ai*e  thirteen-jointed, 
those  of  the  female  nine-Jointed,  while  the  tarsi  are  four-jointed, 
and  the  acutely  conical  abdomen  is  sessile.  No  native  species 
are  known. 

The  smallest  Hymenopterous  insect  known,  if  not  the  most 
minute  of  all  insects,  is  the  PtercUomua  Puinamii  Pack.  (Plate 
3,  figs.  8,  8a,  hind  wing),  which  we  first  discovered  on  the 
body  of  an  Anthophorabia  in  the  minute  eggs  of  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  parasitic.  It  differs  from  Anagrus  in  the  obtusely 
conical  abdomen,  and  the  narrower,  very  linear  wings,  which 
are  edged  with  a  fringe  of  long,  curved  hairs,  giving  them  a 
graceful,  feathery  appearance.  The  fore-wings  are  fissured, 
a  very  interesting  fact,  since  it  shows  the  tendency' of  the. 
wings  of  a  low  Hymenopterous  insect  to  be  fissured  like 
those  of  Pterophorus  and  Alucita,  the  two  lowest  Lepidop- 
tcrous  genera.     It  is  one-ninetieth  of  an  inch  in  length* 

CHALCiDiDifi  Westwood.  This  is  a  group  of  great  extent ; 
the  species  are  of  small  size  ;  they  are  ofteu  of  shiny  colors,  as 
the  name  of  the  principal  genus  implies,  being  either  bronzen 
or  metallic.  They  have  also  elbowed  antennae  with  from  six 
to  fourteen  joints,  and  the  wings  are  often  deficient  in  veins. 
In  some  genera,  iucluding  Chalcis,  the  hind  thighs  are  thickened 
for  leaping.  The  differences  between  the  sexes,  generally  very 
marked  in  Ilymenoptera,  are  here  especially  so.  The  abdo- 
men is  usually  seven-Jointed  in  the  male  and  six-Jointed  in  the 
female,  the  other  rings  being  aborted.  The  male  of  several 
species  has  the  joints  of  the  antennae  swelled  and  furnished  with 
long  hairs  above.  Some  of  the  species  of  Pteromalus  are  wing- 
less, and  closely  resemble  ants.  They  infest  eggs  and  larvae. 
Some  species  prey  upon  the  Aphides,  others  lay  their  eggs  in 
tiie  nests  of  wasps  and  bees.  One  species  is  known  in  Europe 
to  be  a  parasite  of  the  common  house-fly.  Others  consume 
the  larvae  of  the  Hessian-fly,  and  those  Cecidorayiae  that  pro- 
duce galls,  and  also  the  true  gall-flies  (Cynips).     Some  are 
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parasites  on  other  Ichnenipon  parasites,  as  there  are  species 
preying  on  the  genus  Aphidius,  which  is  a  parasite  on  the 
Aphis.  Mr.  Walsh  has  bred  a  species  of  Hockeria  and  of 
Glyphe,  which  are  parasitic  on  a  Microgaster,  which  in  turn 
preys  upon  the  Army-worm,  Leucania  unipuncta ;  and  Chalois 
albiA*ons  Walsh,  was  bred  from  the  cocoons  of  Fezomachus,  an 
Ichneumon  parasite  of  the  same  caterpillar. 

The  pupse  of  some  species  are  said  to  have  the  limbs  and 
wings  soldered  together  as  in  Lepidoptera,  and  the  larvse  sel- 
dom spin  a  silken  compact  cocoon.  We  have 
probably  in  this  country  at  least  a  thousand 
species  of  these  small  parasites,  nearly  twelve 
hundred  having  been  named  and  described  in 
Europe  alone.  They  are  generally  lai^e  enough 
to  be  pinned  or  stuck  upon  cords  or  mica ;  some 
individuals  should  be  preserved  in  this  way, 
others,  as  wet  specimens.  Fig.  196. 

Chalcis  is  known  by  the  abdomen  having  a  long  pedicel,  its 
much  thickened,  oval  thighs,  aud  curved  tibiae.  CJialcia  bra^ 
cata  (Fig.  136),  so  named  by  Mr.  Sanborn  ^4n  allusion  to  the 
ornamental  and  trousered  appearance  of  the  posterior  feet" 
is  about  .32  inch  in  length.  '^  Reaumur  has  described  and 
figured  a  species  of  Chalcis,  which  is  parasitic  in  the  nest  of 
the  American  wasp  Epipone  nitidulans  and  which  he  regarded 
as  the  female  of  that  wasp."     (Westwood.) 

The  genus  Leucospis  is  of  large  size.     It  is  known  by  having 
the  large  ovipositor  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men,  and  being  spotted  and  banded  with 
yellow,  resembling  wasps.     One  of  our  more 
common  species  is  the  L.  affinis  (Fig.  137)  of 
Say.     The  Cuban  L.  Poeyi  Gu6rin  is  para- 
sitic on  the  Megachile  Poeyi  of  Gu6rin. 
The    well-known   Joint-worm,    EurytoToa^ 
Fig.  137.  ^or  Isoaoma  Walsh)  produces  galls  on  wheat- 

stems.  The  antennse  are,  in  the  male,  slender  and  provided 
with  verticils  of  hairs.  The  acutely  oval  abdomen  has  a 
short  pedicel.  The  hind  legs  are  scarcely  thicker  than  the 
fore  limbs.  E.  Iiordei  Harris  (Fig.  138)  is  found  in  gall-like 
swellings  of  wheat-stalks.    It  is  still  a  matter  of  discu<«sion, 
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whether  it  directly  produces  the  galls,  or  is  parasitic,  like 
many  of  the  family,  on  other  gall-insects.  Dr.  Harris,  who  has 
studied  the  habits  of  the  Joint- worm,  states  that  the  body  of 
the  adult  fiy  is  jet  black,  and  that  the  thighs,  shanks  (tibiae), 
and  claw-joints,  are  blackish,  while  the  knees  and  other  joints 
of  the  feet,  are  pale-yellow.  The  females  are  .13  inch  long, 
while  the  males  are  smaller,  have  a  club-shaped  abdomen,  and 
the  joints  of  the  antennae  surrounded  with  a  verticil  of  hairs. 
The  larvsL  is  described  by  Harris  from  specimens  received  from 
Virginia,  as  varying  ft*om  one-tenth  to  nearly  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  color, 
with  an  internal  dusky  streak,  and  is  destitute  of  hairs.  The 
head  is  round  and  partially  retractile,  with  a  distinct  pair  of 
Jaws,  and  can  be  distingui3hed  from  the  larvae  of  the  dipterous 
gall-flies  by  not  having  the  v-shaped  organs  on  the  segment 

succeeding  the  head.  During  the  sum- 
mar,  according  to  Mr.  Gourgas's  observa- 
tions reported  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  when 
the  barley  or  wheat  is  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  the  presence  of  the  young 
Joint- worms  is  detected  "by  a  sudden 
Fig.  138.  check  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 

the  yellow  color  of  their  leaves,"  and  several  irregular  gall- 
like swellings  between  the  second  and  third  joints,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Fitch,  "immediately  above  the  lower  joint  in  the 
sheathing  base  of  the  leaf;"  or,  as  Harris  states,  in  the  joint 
itself.  The  ravages  of  this  insect  have  been  noticed  in  wheat 
and  barley.  During  November,  in  New  England,  the  worms 
transform  into  the  pupa  state,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  A.  Nichols,  and  "live  through  the  winter  unchanged  in 
the  straw,  many  of  them  in  the  stubble  in  the  field,  while  others 
are  carried  away  when  the  grain  is  harvested."  In  Virginia, 
however,  the  larva  does  not  transform  until  late  in  February, 
or  early  in  March,  according  to  Mr.  Glover.  From  early  in 
May,  until  the  first  week  in  July,  the  four-winged  files  issue 
from  the  galls  in  the  dry  stubble,  and  are  supposed  to  im- 
mediately laj'  their  eggs  in  the  stalks  of  the  3'oung  wheat  or 
barley  plants.  The  losses  by  this  insect  has  amounted,  in 
Virginia,  to  over  a  third  of  the  whole  crop.     The  best  remedy 
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ag^st  the  attacks  of  this  insidious  foe,  is  to  bum  the  stubble 
in  the  autumn  or  spring  for  several  successive  years.  Plough- 
ing in  the  stubble  does  not  injure  the  insects,  as  they  can 
work  their  way  out  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  objected  by  Westwood,  Ratzbui^,  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Walsh,  (who  afterwards  changed  his  views), 
that  as  all  the  species  of  this  family,  so  far  as  known,  are  parar 
sitic,  the  Eurytoma  cannot  be  a  gall-producer,  and  that  the 
galls  are  made  by  a  dipterous  insect  (Cecidomyia)  on  which 
the  Eurytoma  is  a  pai*asite ;  but,  as  they  offer  no  new  facts  to 
support  this  opinion,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  from  the 
statements  of  Harris,  Fitch,  Cabell,  T.  Glover  (Patent  Office 
Report  for  1854),  and  others,  that  the  larva  of  the  Eurytoma 
produces  the  gall.  We  must  remember  that  the  habits  of 
comparatively  few  species  of  this  immense  family  have  been 
studied ;  that  the  genus  Eurytoma  is  not  remotely  allied  to 
the  Cynipidas,  or  true  gall-flies  (which  also  comprise  animal 
parasites),  in  which  group  it  has  actually  been  placed  by  Esen- 
beck,  for  the  reason  that  in  Europe  "several  species  of 
Eurytoma  have  been  observ^ed  to  be  attached  to  different 
kinds  of  galls."  (Westwood.)  Dr.  Fitch  also  describes  the 
Yellow-legged  Barley-fly,  Eurytoma  Jlwvfpea^  which  produces 
similar  galls  in  barley,  and  differs  from  the  Wheat  Joint-worm 
in  having  yellow  legs,  while  the  antennsB  of  the  male  are  not 
surrounded  with  whorls  of  hair.  The  Eurytoma  secalis  Fitch 
infests  rye.  It  differs  fVom  E.  hordci  in  '  ^  having  the  hind  pair 
of  shanks  dull  pale-yellow,  as  well  as  the  forward  ones."  We 
shall  also  see  beyond  that  several  species  of  Saw-flies  produce 
true  galls,  while  other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  external 
feeders,  which  reconciles  us  more  easily  to  the  theory  that  the 
Eurytoma  hordei,  and  the  other  species  described  by  Dr.  Fitch, 
difTer  in  their  habits  fVom  others  of  the  family,  and  are  not  ani- 
mal parasites.  Indeed  the  Joint-woim  is  prc^^ed  upon  by  two 
Chalcid  parasites,  for  Harris  records  finding  the  lar^^ee,  proba- 
bly of  Torymus,  feeding  on  the  Eurytoma  larvse,  and  that  a 
species  of  Torymus  (named  T.  Harrisii,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  and  per- 
haps the  adult  of  the  flrst-uamed  Torymus)  and  a  species  of 
Pteromalus  are  parasites  on  Eurytoma. 

In  Monodontomerus  (Torymus)  the  third  joint  of  the  an- 
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tennse  is  minute,  and  the  hind  femora  are  thick,  but  not  sei^ 
rated,  and  beneath  armed  with  a  tooth  near  the  tip. 

The  wings  are  rudimentary  so  that  it  does  not  quit  the  cell. 
Newport  states  that  the  larva  is  flat,  very  hairy,  and  spins  a 
silken  cocoon  when  about  to  pupate.  It  is  an  ^^  external  feed- 
ing parasite"  consuming  the  pupa  as  well  as  the  larva  of  An- 
thophorabia.  The  imago  appears  about  the  last  of  June, 
perforating  the  cell  of  the  bee.  It  also  lives  in  the  nests  of 
Osmia,  Anthophora,  and  Odynerus. 

The  genus  Antliophorabia  is  so-called  from  being  a  parasite  on 
Anthophora.  Tbo  males  dilTcr  remarkably  from,  the  femxJes, 
especially  in  having  simple  instead  of  compound  eyes,  besides 
the  usual  three  ocelli.  A,  megachilia  Pack.  (Plate  B ;  fig.  7, 
larva;  7a,  pupa)  is  a  parasite  on  a  species  of  Megachile. 
The  larva  is  white,  short  and  thick,  cylindrical,  with  both 
extremities  much  alike ;  the  segments  are  slightly  convex,  and 
the  terminal  ring  is  orbicular  and  rather  large.  Length,  .04 
inch,  being  one-third  as  broad  as  long.  On  opening  the  cells 
of  Megachile,  we  found  nearly  a  dozen  containing  these  parar 
sites,  of  which  150  larvae  were  counted  clustering  on  the  out- 
side of  a  dead  apd  dry  Megachile  larva.  In  England  they 
occur,  according  to  Newport's  observations,  in  much  less  num- 
bers, as  he  found  from  thirty  to  fifty  in  a  cell  of  Anthophora. 
A  few  females  hatched  out  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  there 
were  a  few  pupae  left,  but  the  majority  wintered  over  in  the 
larva  state,  and  a  new  and  larger  brood  appeared  in  the  spring. 

Perilampxis  is  a  beautiful  genus,  with  its  shining,  metallic 
tints.  The  eleven-jointed  antennae  are  short,  lying  when  at 
rest  in  a  deep  IVontal  ftirrow.  The  head  is  large,  while  the 
abdomen  is  slightly  pediccUed,  being  short,  contracted,  with 
the  ovipositor  concealed.  P.  platygaster  Say  and  P.  triavgu- 
laris  Say  were  described  from  Indiana. 

The  numerous  species  of  Pteromalua  often  oviposit  in  the 
larvae  of  butterflies.  In  this  genus  the  antennae  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  front.  The  abdomen  is  nearly  sessile,  ob- 
tusely triangular,  or  acutely  ovate  in  form,  with  the  ovipositor 
concealed.  The  femora  are  slender.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  species  known  to  inhabit  Europe.  Pteromalua  vor 
nessce  Harris  is  a  parasite  on  Vanessa   Antiopa*     P.  disio- 
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campm  Harria  infests  Clisiocampa.  "Jferwnaftw  qpum  is 
parasitic  in  the  nests  of  tbe  MaaoD-bee."  (Westwood.)  A  spe- 
cies of  this  or  an  allied  genus  (Fig.  139) 
infests  the  eggs  of  the  Clisiocampa  Ameri- 
cana. Its  eggs  are  probably  laid  within 
those  of  the  Tent-caterpillar  moth  early 
in  the  summer,  hatching  out  in  the  autumn, 
and  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  June. 

An  allied  genus,  Siphonum,  is  a  para- 
site on  galls.  It  resembles  a  beetle,  Mor- 
della,  from  its  very  peculiar  scutum.  ^"ff-  ^■ 

The  ontennee  of  Semiotellus  are  twelve-jointed.  S.  (Cerapii- 
ron)  deatnitior  Say  (Fig.  140),  according  to  that  author, 
destroys  the  Hessian-fly,  while  lying 
in  the  "  flax-seed"  state.  Fitch  de- 
scribes it  as  being  a  tenth  of  an 
I  inch  long,  black,  with  a  brassy 
green  reflection  on  the  head  and 
thorax,  while  the  legs  and  base  of 
the  abdomen  are  yellowish. 

In    Encyriiia,    which    comprises 
over    a   hundred    species    already 
known,    usually   rather    small    in 
Vie-  !*>■  alze,  the  body  is  short  and  rounded. 

The  eleven-jointed  antennffi  are  inserted  near  the  mouth.  The 
thorax  is  square  behind,  and  tbe  sessile  abdomen  ia  short  and 
broad  at  the  base.  EncyHua  Bolus 
and  E.  Reate  are  described  fVom 
North  America  by  Mr.  F.  Walker, 
Eneyrtus  varicomis  is  in  Europe 
found  OS  a  parasite  in  the  cells  of 
Eumenes  coarctata. 

The  antcnnte  of  Eulophua  are  nine-  n^.  i,j. 

Jointed,  with  a  long  branch  attached  to  the  tliird,  fourth,  and 
fitlh  joints.  The  abdomen  is  flattened,  sessile.  E.  basalis 
Soy  was  described  from  Indiana.  We  figure  a  Chatcid  (Fig. 
141,  S),  allied  to  Eulopus,  which  preys  upon  the  American 
Tent  Caterpillar. 

A  species  of  Elastaphaga  (B.  grossonim  Grav.)  is  interests 
ing  as  it  is  the  means  of  assisting  in  the  fertilization  of  the  Fig 
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blossoms,  which  act,  as  applied  to  this  iustance  of  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  flowering  plants  by  insects,  bos  been  called  by  Mr. 
Wostwood  "  caprification," 

CrmFiD«  Westwood.  {Diptoteparia  Latreillc.)  Gall-flies. 
In  tliia  most  interesting  family  we  have  a  singular  combination 
of  zoological  and  biological  cbaracters.  Tiic  gall-lliea  arc  closely 
allied  to  the  parasitic  Chalcida,  but  in  their  habits  are  plant- 
parasitcs,  as  they  liie  in  a  gall  or  tumor  formed  by  the  ab- 
normal growth  of  the  vegetable  cells,  due  to  the  irritation  first 
excited  when  the  egg  is  laid  in  the  bark,  or  substance  of  the  leaf, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  generation  of  the  summer  broods  is 
also  anomalous,  but  the  parthcnogcnesia  that  occurs  iil  these 
forms,  by  wliich  immense  numberu  of  females  are  protiuced,  is 
necessary  for  the  work  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
,  When  we  Gce  a  single  oalc  hung  with  countless  galls,  the  work 
of  a,  single  species,  and  learn  how  numerous  are  its  natural 


enemies,  it  becomes  CTident  that  the  demand  for  a  great  nn- 
merical  increase  must  be  met  by  extraordinary  means,  like  the 
generation  of  the  summer  broods  of  the  Plant-lice. 

The  gall-flies  arc  readily  recognized  by  their  resemblance  to 
certain  Chalcids,  but  the  abdomen  is  much  compresEed,  and 
(ir.ually  very  short,  while  the  second,  or  the  second  and  third  eeg- 
mcnts,  are  greatly  developed,  the  remaining  ones  being  imbri- 
cated or  covered  one  by  the  other,  leaving  the  hind  edges 
exposed.  Concealed  within  these,  is  the  long,  partially  coiled, 
very  slender  ovipositor,  which  arises  near  the  base  of  the  abdo- 
men.*    Among  other  distinguishing  characters,  are  the  straight 

•  FtR.  113.  I,  Bbdonien  of  dririp*  tiarrcat-idailata  Oaten  S*i-ken.  irllh  the  orlpo*- 
llnrpxaerUd;  II,  ttac  Game  wlUi  the  orlponlior  relni'tid;  III,  the  nbdrmen  nllhe 
ftmale  of  Figitt*  (DIploleplf)  Minratiu  ^ar:  tV,  the  Bsmc  fhoirlng  tbe  Tenlral 
liortkni, in natnra  cortrtd  bf  UmUtb*)  portloB  oftho  abdomen;  V,etid  rlawof  lb* 
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(not  being  elbowed)  thirteen  to  sixteen-jointed  antennae,  the 
labial  palpi  being  from  two  to  foar-jointed,  and  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  A*om  four  to  six-Jointed.  The  maxillary  lobes  are 
broad  and  membranous,  while  the  ligula  is  fleshy,  and  either 
rounded  or  square  at  the  end.  There  is  a  complete  costal  cell, 
while  the  subcostal  cells  are  incomplete.  The  egg  is  of  large 
size,  and  increases  in  size  as  the  embryo  becomes  more  devel- 
oped. The  larva  is  a  shoi*t,  thick,  fleshy,  footless  grub,  with 
the  segments  of  the  body  rather  convex.  When  hatched  they 
immediately  attack  the  interior  of  the  gall,  which  has  already 
formed  around  them.  Many  species  transform  within  the  gall, 
while  others  enter  the  earth  and  there  become  pupse. 

It  is  well  known  that  of  many  gall-flies  the  males  have  never 
been  discovered.  ^^Ilartig  says  that  he  examined  at  least 
15,000  specimens  of  the  genus  Cynips^  as  limited  by  him,  with- 
out ever  discovering  a  male.  To  the  same  purpose  he  collected 
about  28,000  galls  of  Cynipa  divisa,  and  roared  9,000  to  10,000 
Cynips  fVom  them ;  all  were  females.  Of  C  folii\  likewise,  he 
had  thousands  of  specimens  of  the  female  sex  without  a  single 
male."  (Osten  Sacken.)  Siobold  supposes  in  such  cases  that 
there  is  a  true  parthenogenesis,  which  accounts  for  the  immense 
number  of  females. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  has  discovered  (American  Entomologist, 
ii,  p.  330)  that  Cynips  quercus-acictilata  O.  Sack.,  which  pro- 
duces a  large  gall  in  the  autumn  upon  the  black  oak,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  succeeding  lays  eggs  which  produce  galls 
disclosing  Cynips  quercus-spongijica  O.  Sack.  He  proved  this 
by  colonizing  certain  trees  with  a  number  of  individuals  of 
C.  qtiercus-acicidata,  and  finding  the  next  spring  that  the  eggs 
laid  by  them  produced  C.  quercus-spongijica.  The  autumn 
brood  of  Cynips  consists  entirely  of  agamous  females,  while 
the  vernal  brooi  consists  of  both  males  and  females,  and  Mi*. 
Walsh  declares  after  several  experiments  that  ^'  the  agamous 
autumnal  female  form  of  this  Cynips  ((7.  q,  acictUata)  sooner 
or  latsr  reproluces  tlie  bis3xiial  vernal  for:n,  and  is  thus  "  a 
mere  dimorphous  female  form"  of  C.  q,  spongifica. 

abdomen  of  Cynips,  fhowlnpr  tho  relatione  of  segrmcnts  7H,  the  stern nl  portion  of 
the  cUhth  8ejnnent  beinj?  obsolete ;  tq>,  tho  Pinjrlo  pair  of  abdominr.l  Pplraclcs ;  VI, 
terminal  ventral  plow,  fi'om  which  the  sheaths  {it «)  and  tho  ovipositor  {<>)  take 
their  origin:  it  is  stronjrly  attThed  at  m  to  tho  tersriles  of  tho  sixth  and  seventh 
rin.T-*;  o,  ovipositor;  »,  •  its  sheaths;  a,  an  appendage  to  tr,  tho  terminal  stcmite. 
—  From  WaUh. 
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In  this  connection  he  refers  to  the  discovery  of  Claus,  in 
18G7,  of  several  males  of  Psyche  JieliXj  which  hail  been  sup- 
posed to  be  parthcnogenous,  thousands  of  specimens  having 
been  bred  by  Siebold,  all  of  which  were  females. 

Baron  Osten  Sacken  (in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomol- 
ogical Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  1,  p.  60)  says  that  "a 
strong  proof  in  confirmation  of  my  assertion  is,  that  in 
those  genera,  the  males  of  which  are  known,  both  sexes 
are  obtained  from  galls  in  almost  equal  numbers;  even 
the  males,  not  unfrequently,  predominate  in  number  (sec 
Harlig,  1.  c.  iv,  399).  Now  the  gall-flies,  reared  by  nic 
from  the  oak-apple,  were  all  females.  Dr.  Fitch,  also,  had 
only  females ;  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  reared  (from  oak-apples  of  a  different  kind)  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  females,  without  a  single  male.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cynipes  of  the  oak-apples 
belong  to  the  genera    hitherto    supposed   to   be  agamous." 

For  an  account  of  the  habits  and  many  other  interesting 
points  in  the  biology  of  these  interesting  insects,  we  further 
quote  Baron  Osten  Sacken.  ' '  Most  of  the  gall-flies  always  attack 
the  Game  kind  of  oak ;  thus,  the  gall  of  C  semincUor  Harris, 
is  always  found  on  the  white  oak ;  C.  tublcola  Osten  Sacken  on 
the  post  oak,  etc.  Still,  some  galls  of  the  same  form  occur  on 
different  oaks ;  a  gall  closely  resembling  that  of  C  qitercuS' 
globulus  Fitch,  of  the  white  oak,  occurs  also  ou  the  post  oak, 
and  the  swamp  chestnut  oak ;  a  gall  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mon oak-apple  of  the  red  oak  occurs  on  the  black-jack  oak,  etc. 
Are  Guch  galls  identical,  that  is,  are  they  produced  by  a  gall-fly 
of  the  same  kind?  I  have  not  been  able  to  investigate  this 
question  suflScicntly.  Again,  if  the  same  gall-fly  attacks  dif- 
ferent oaks,  may  it  not,  in  some  cases,  produce  a  slightly  difler- 
ent  gall  ?  It  will  be  seen  below,  that  C.  quercus-futilis^  ftom  a 
leaf-gall  on  the  white  oak,  is  very  like  C  quercus-papillata  from 
a  leaf-gall  on  the  swamp-chestnut  oak.  I  could  not  perceive 
any  difference,  except  a  very  slight  one  in  the  coloring  of  the 
feet.  Both  gall-flies  may  belong  to  the  same  species,  and 
although  the  galls  are  somewhat  different,  they  are  in  some 
respects  analogous,  and  might  be  the  produce  of  the  same  gall- 
fly on  two  different  trees. 
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^^Sorne  gall-flies  appear  very  early  in  the  season;  Cynips 
quercu^palastria  for  instance,  emerges  from  its  gall  before  the 
end  of  May ;  these  galls  are  the  earliest  of  the  season ;  they 
grow  oat  of  the  buds  and  appear  full  grown  before  the  leaves 
are  developed.  May  not  this  gall-fly  have  a  second  generation, 
and  if  it  has,  may  not  the  gall  of  this  second  generation  be 
diflr3rent  from  the  first  produced,  as  it  would  be  under  different 
circumstances,  in  a  more  advanced  season,  perhaps  on  leaves 
instead  of  buds,  etc? 

'^A  remarkable  fact  is  the  extreme  resemblance  of  some  of 
the  parasitical  gall-flies  with  tlie  true  gall-fly  of  the  same  gall. 
Thus,  Cynips  quercus-futilis^  O.  Sacken,  is  strikingly  like  Aulax  ? 
futilis,  the  parasite  of  its  gall.  The  common  gall  on  the  black- 
berry stems  produces  two  gall-flies  which  can  hardly  be  told 
apart  at  first  glance,  although  they  belong  to  diflercnt  genera." 
(Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia.) 

Hartig  has  divided  this  family  into  three  sections:  First, 
Cynips  and  its  allies,  the  true  gaU-flies  (Psenides)  in  which  the 
second  (counting  the  slender  pedicel  as  the  first)  segment  of 
the  abdomen  is  longer  than  half  its  length,  and  the  subcostal 
area  is  narrow,  the  basal  areolet  (cell)  being  opposite  the  base 
of  the  former. 

Cynips  conjlitens  Harris  forms  the  oak-apple  commonly  met 
with  on  the  scrub-oak.  There  is  a  spring  and  summer  brood. 
These  galls,  sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter,  are  green  and 
pulpy  at  first,  but  when  ripe  have  a  hard  shell  with  a  spongy 
interior,  in  the  centre  of  which,  lodged  in  a  woody  kernel, 
which  serv'es  as  a  cocoon,  the  larva  transforms,  escaping 
through  a  hole,  which  it  gnaws  through  both  the  kernel  and 
shell.  We  have  found  the  fly  ready  to  escape  in  June,  and  Dr. 
Harris  has  found  it  in  October.  Two  galls  are  represented  on 
Plate  4,  fig.  13 ;  the  larger  of  which  has  been  tenanted,  after 
the  gall-flies  had  escaped,  by  an  Odynerus.  Cyntps  gallcB'tino 
torice  Olivier  produces  the  galls  of  commerce,  brought  from 
Asia  Minor. 

Biorhiza  (Apophyllus  Hartig)  is  a  wingless  genus,  and  lives 
beneath  the  earth  in  galls  formed  at  the  roots  of  oak  trees, 
Biorhiza  nigra  Fitch  is  black  throughout,  including  the  antennie 
and  feet,  and  is  but  .08  inch  long. 
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Galls  are  often  found  on  the  blackberrj^  tenanted  by  another 
genus,  Diastrophus^  which  has  usually  fifteen-jointed  antennse- 
In  the  male,  and  one  joint  less  in  the  female.  On  opening  a 
gall  containing  this  fly,  we  often  find  an  inquiline  gall-fly, 
Aulax,  "  showing  the  most  striking  resemblance  in  size,  color- 
ing and  sculpture,  to  the  Diastrophus,  their  companion.  The 
one  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  other,  hardly  showing  any 
differences,  except  the  strictly  generic  characters."  (Osten 
Sacken.)  These  galb  are  also  infested  by  Chalcid  parasites, 
Callimome  (two  species),  Ormyrus,  and  Eurj'toma. 

Osten  Sacken  enumerates  "eight  C3''nipidous  galls  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  roses  of  this  country."  The  flies  all  belong  to 
the  genus  RhoditeSy  which  is  distinguished  by  the  under  side 
of  the  last  abdominal  segment  being  drawn  out  into  a  long 

point,  while  the  antennce  are  fourteen-joiuted 
in  both  sexes.  R.  rosce  produces  the  bede- 
guar  gall  ("from  the  Hebrew  bedeguachy  said 
to  mean  rose-apple").  It  was  formerly  used 
as  a  medicine.  The  galls  form  a  moss-like 
mass,  encircling  the  rose  branch.  Rkodites 
Fig.  143.  dichlocenis  of  Harris   (Fig.  143),  produces 

hard,  woody',  irregular  swellings  of  the  branches. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  section,  the  Guest  gall-flies  (In- 
quilinae),  which  are  unable  to  produce  galls  themselves,  as  they 
do  not  secrete  the  gall-producing  poison,  though  possessing 
a  well  developed  ovipositor.  Hence,  like  the  Nomada,  etc., 
among  bees,  they  are  Cuckoo-flies,  laying  their  eggs  in  galls 
already  foiined. 

This  group  may  generally,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  the  sheaths  of  the  ovipositor 
always  projecting,  more  or  less,  beyond  the  "dorsal  valve," 
which  is  a  small,  hairy  tubercle  at  the  top  of  the  seventh  ab- 
dominal segment.  This  dorsal  valve  also  projects  greatly. 
In  almost  all  the  species,  the  ovipositor  projects  from  between 
the  tips  of  the  sheaths. 

Among  the  Inquiline  genera  are  Synophras^  AmblynotuSy 
SynergeSy  and  Aulax^  which  are  guests  of  various  species  of 
Cynipides. 

In  Figites  and  allies   (Figitidae),  the  third  section  of  the 
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fiuoily,  tJie  strand  eegment  is  shorter  than  half  the  length  oT 
the  abdomen,  being  much  longer  and  less  high  and  compressed 
than  in  the  Cyoipides,  and  the  OTipositor  is  ratraoted  Trithin 
the  abdomen.  These  insects  are  true  internal  parasites,  re- 
sembling the  Chalclds.  Ibalia  is  a  parasite  on  a  wood-beetle. 
This  genua  has,  by  Walsh,  been  placed  in  the  Cynipides. 
Figitea  has  feather-like  antennte  in  the  male ;  it  is  a  parasite 
on  the  larvee  of  Sarcophaga.  The  genus  Allotria  is  a  para- 
site on  Aphis. 

Walsh  states  that  two  genera,  which  he  has  identified  as 
Kleidotoma  and  Eucoila  are  true  Figi'tidce,  and  "have  the 
wings  ftinged  like  a  Mymar,  and  the  former  has  them  emorgi- 
nate  at  tip  with  the  radial  area  in  my  species  distinctly  open, 
and  the  latter  simple  at  tip  with  tlie  radial  area  in  my  species 
mai^oally  closed  by  a  coarse  brown  vein."  Eucoila  is  sup- 
posed to  be  parasitic  on  some  insect  attacking  the  turnip. 

Tenthredinid£  Leach.    The  Saw-flies  connect  the  Hymen- 
optera  with  the  Lepidoptera.    In  the  perfect  state  they  con- 
form to  the  Hymenop- 
terous    type,    but    aa 
larvee  they  would  often 
be  mistaken  for  Lepi- 
dopterous  larvse,  and 
in  their  habits  closely 
resemble  many  cater-  ■__ 
pillars.       The     three  - 
divisions  of  the  body, ' 
usually  so  trenchantly 
marked  in  the  higher  ~ 
Hymenoptera,  are  here 
less  distinct,  since  the  abdomen  is  sessile,  its  basal  ring  being 
broad  and  applied  closely  to  the  thorax,  while  the  succeeding 
rings  arc  very  equal  in  size.    The  head  is  broad  and  the  thorax 
wide,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Lepidoptera.     The  wings 
(Fig.  144,  fore-wing)   are  lai^er  in  proportion   to  the  rest 
of  the  body  than  usual;   they  are  more  iiet-i'oined,  the  cells 
being  more  numerous  and  extending  to  the  outer  mai^n." 

*In  troatlng  of  UiU  ntmilf  wcarnil  ourselres  larRclj- of  Ihc  iTniiortjint  nork  on 
the  Amcriimn  species,  paliUehlns  at  tho  time  of  vrritlag.  bj-  Mr.  K.  Korlon,  in  Uie 
TraiuaeilDns  tt  Iho  American  £niotnatogl:iil  Sai^ccy,  rola.  1,  2.    Wo  Iherelbro 
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All  these  characters  show  that  the  saw-fly  k  a  degraded 
HymeDopter. 

The  antennse  are  not  elbowed ;  are  rather  short  and  simple, 
clavate,  but  in  rare  instances  fissured  or  feathered.  The  ab- 
domen consists,  usually,  of  eight  external  segments,  the  two 
last  being  aborted  on  the  under  side,  owing  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  ovipositor.  The  ovipositor  or  "saw"  (compare 
Fig.  24)  consists  of  two  lamellae,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is 
toothed  and  fits  in  a  groove  in  the  under  side  of  the  upper  one, 
which  is  toothed  above,  both  protected  by  the  usual  sheath-like 
stylets.  On  pressing,  says  Lacaze-Duthiers,  the  end  of  the 
abdomen,  we  see  the  saw  depressed,  leave  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  body,  and  become  perpendicular.  By  this 
movement  the  saw,  which  both  cuts  and  pierces,  makes  a  gash 
in  the  sofb  pai*t  of  the  leaf  where  it  deposits  its  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  laid  more  commonly  near  the  ribs  of  the  leaf, 
in  a  series  of  slits,  each  slit  containing  but  a  single  egg. 
'*Some  species,  on  the  other  hand,  introduce  their  eggs  by 
means  of  their  saws  into  the  edges  of  leaves  {Nematiis  conju- 
gatus  Dahlb.),  and  others  beneath  the  longitudinal  ribs  of  the 
leaves.  A  few,  indeed,  merely  fasten  their  eggs  upon  the  outer 
ourface  of  the  leaves  {Ncmatiis  grossularice^  etc.),  attaching  them 
together  like  a  string  of  beads  (Reaumur,  vol.  v,  plate  10,  fig. 
8),  vvhilst  a  few  place  them  in  a  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf 
(ibid,  plate  11,  figs.  8,  9)."  (Westwood.)  The  in*itation  set  up 
by  the  saws  in  the  wounded  leaf,  causes  a  flow  of  sap  which  is 
stated  by  Westwood  to  be  imbibed  by  the  ogg^  so  that  it  cwells 
gradually  to  twice  its  original  size.  It  is  known  that  the  eggs 
of  ants  increase  in  size  as  the  embryo  develops,  and  we  would 

copy  his  diagram  (Fig.  144),  showing  the  venation  of  the  wing  (comporo  Fig.  29 
and  our  nomenclature),  with  ttic  explanation  or  parts  given  by  him. 

o,  stigma;  ft,  costa  or  costal  margin;  c,  apical  margin;  r/,  costal  luid  po^t- 
costal  veins ;  e,  externomedial ;  /,  g^  anal ;  7t,  posterior  margin ;  •,  mai'ginai  vein ; 
jt  snbmarglnal  vein;  Z:,  flrst,  second,  and  third  (transverse) submarginnl  nervurcs; 
If  recurrent  nervures  (discoidal);  m,  discoidal  vehi;  ii,  flrst  and  second  inner  npi- 
cnl  or  submarginal  nervares.  Ballaa  or  clear  spots,  on  the  veins  or  nervurcs,  with 
bnllar  or  clear  lines  crossing  them.  1,2,  marginal  or  radial  cells ;  3, 4,  ii,  G,  submai^ 
ginal  or  cubital  cells;  7,  8, 9,  discoidal  cells;  10,  costal  cell;  11, 12,  brachial  or  me- 
dial cells;  13, 14,  inner  and  outer  apical  cells.  (Hinder  cells,  Hartig.  Cellule  da 
limbe,  St.  Fnrg.)  No.  11  is  sometimes  the  medial,  and  Nos.  13  and  13  the  snbmcdiol 
Qolls;  Nos.  0  and  14  the  apical  cells ;  Nos.  7  and  13  discoidal ;  Kos.  10, 11, 12, 15,  tho 
flrst,  second,  third  and  fourth  brachial  cells;  16, lanceolate  cell.  1,  open;  8,  con- 
tracted; 3,  petioltite;  4,  subcontracted;  5,  with  oblique  cross  nervare;  6,  with 
straight  cross  nenruie. 
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question  whether  the  increase  in  size  of  the  eggs  of  the  Saw- 
fly  is  not  rather  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  punctures  in  the  plant  often  lead,  in  some  genera,  to  the 
production  of  galls,  in  which  the  larvas  live,  thus  showing 
the  near  relationship  of  this  family  to  the  gall-flies  (Cynipidae). 

The  larvae  strongly  resemble  caterpillars,  but  there  are  six 
to  eight  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  whereas  the  caterpillar  has 
but  five  pairs.  Many  species  curl  the  hind  body  up  spirally 
when  feeding  or  at  rest.  They  are  usually  green,  with  lines 
and  markings  of  various  colors.  They  usually  moult  four 
times,  the  last  change  being  the  most  marked.  Most  of  the 
larvae  secrete  silk  and  spin  a  tough  cocoon,  in  which  they  hiber- 
nate in  the  larva,  and  often  in  the  pupa  state.  The  pupa  has 
free  limbs,  as  in  the  other  families.  The  eggs  are  usually  de- 
posited in  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  in  a  few  cases,  according 
to  Norton,  in  slender  or  hollow  stems.  While  some  are  slug- 
shaped,  like  the  Pear-slug,  others  like  Lyda  inanita,  mentioned 
by  Westwood,  live  on  rose  bushes,  and  construct  a  "portable 
case,  formed  of  bits  of  rose-leaves  arranged  in  a  spiral  coil ; " 
and  other  species  are  leaf-rollers,  like  the  Tortricids.  The 
lar^'a  of  Cephus  does  injury  to  grain,  in  Europe,  by  boring 
within  the  stems  of  wheat.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  care 
of  the  saw-fly  for  her  young,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lewis, 
who  observed  in  Australia,  the  female  of  Perga  Lewisii  deposit 
its  eggs  in  a  slit  next  the  midribs  of  an  Eucalyptus  leaf.  They 
were  placed  transversely  in  a  double  series.  "On  this  leaf 
the  mother  sits  till  the  exclusion  of  the  larvae ;  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  hatched,  the  parent  follows  them,  sitting  with  out- 
stretched legs  over  her  brood,  protecting  them  from  the  attacks 
of  parasites  and  other  enemies  with  admirable  perseverance." 
(Westwood.) 

The  species  are  mostly  limited  to  the  temperate  zone,  but 
few  being  found  in  the  tropics.  The  perfect  insects  mostly 
occur  in  the  early  summer,  and  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  they  infest,  or  feeding  on  flowers,  especially  those  of 
the  umbelliferous  plants. 

The  genus  Cimbex  contains  our  largest  species,  the  antenhae 
ending  in  a  knob.  C,  Americana  Leach  is  widely  distributed, 
and  varies  greatly  in  color.     The  large  whitish  larva,  vrith  a 
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blackiali  dorsal  stripe,  may  be  found  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  on 
the  leaves  of  the  elm,  birch,  linden  and  willow  trees.  When 
disturbed  it  ejects,  a  fluid  from  pores  situated  ahove  the  spira- 
cles. It  constructs  a  large  tough  parcbmeiit-like  cocoon,  uid 
the  fly  appears  in  the  early  summer. 

The  genus  Tric/iiosoma  is  recognized  by  its  hairy  body,  and 
the  autennie  have  five  joints  preceding  tlie  three-jointed  club. 
T.  Iriangulum  Kirby  is  found  in  British  America  and  Colorado, 
and  a  variety,  T.  bicolor  Harris,  on  Mount  Washington ;  it  is 
black,  except  tiic  tip  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Joints  of  the  auteuiue  piceous,  and  the  thorax  is  covered  wllli 
a:>li-colored  hair. 

In  Abin  the  nntennte  are  scvcn-jointe<l,  with  the  club  obtuse : 
the  hotly  is  villose,  tlio  abdomen  having  a  metallic  silken  hue. 
The  Ah!a  capri/oUi  Norton  (Fig.  Hii,  larva)  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  sometimes  stripping   the 
bush  of  its  leaves  during  successive  sen- 
sons  in   Maine    and    MassachuEetts.     It 
hatches  out  and  begins  its  ravages  verj' 
soon  after  the  leaves  are  out,  caling  cir- 
cular holes  in  them.     It  lies  curled  up 
on  the  leaf  and  when   disturbed   emits 
(hops  of  a  waterj'  fluid  from  the  pores  in 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  then  falls  to 
the   ground.     During   the  eaily  part  of 
August  it  spins  a  pale  yellowish  silken 
cocoon,  but  does  not  change  to  a  pupa, 
Mr.    lUley    slates,    until    the    following 
Fig.  lis.  spring.     He  describes  the  larva  as  being 

common  about  Chicago ;  that  it  is  "  bluish  green  on  the  baclt, 
and  yellow  on  the  sides,  which  are  pale  near  the  spirneies,  and 
covered  with  small  black  dots.  Between  e>ery  segment  is  a 
small,  transverse,  yellow  band,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle 
and  at  each  end.  Head  free,  of  a  brownish  black  above  and 
color  of  the  body  beneath."  The  fly  is  <lescribed  by  Norton 
as  being  black,  with  faint  greenish  reflections  on  the  abdomen ; 
there  are  two  white  bands  at  the  base  of  the  metathorax,  and 
the  wings  are  banded.  It  is  ,30  inch  long  and  the  wings  ex- 
pand .70  inch.    The  larvie  can  easily  be  destroyed  from  their 
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habit  of  falllBg  to  the  ground  when  the  bush  is  shaken,  where 
they  can  be  crushed  by  the  foot.  Dr.  Fitch  has  reared  Abia 
cercLsi  from  one  or  two  cocoons  found  ou  the  wild  cherry,  the 
fly  appearing  in  New  York  during  March. 

Hylotoma  is  a  much  smaller  genus ;  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antenna  is  oval,  while  the  second  is  small  and  round,  and 
the  terminal  joint  is  very  long.  The  larva  is  twenty-footed,  and 
when  eating  curves  the  end  of  the  body  into  the  form  of  an  S. 
The  pupa  is  protected  by  a  gauzy,  doubly  enveloping  cocoon. 
H,  McLeayi  Leach  is  wholly  black,  sometimes  with  a  tinga  of 
blue.     It  is  found  throughout  the  Northern  States. 

The  genus  Pristipkora^  closely  allied  to  Nematus,  is  known 
by  its  nine-jointed  antennse,  and  the  single  costal  cell ;  the  first 
Bubmarginal  (subcostal)  cell  having  two  recurrent  veinlets. 
P.  identidem  Norton  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fish  to 
be  destructive  to  the  cranberry  on  Cape  Cod.  He  has  reared 
the  insect,  and  sent  me  the  following  notes  on  its  habits,  while 
the  adult  fly  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Norton,  to  whom  I 
submitted  specimens.  The  larvae  were  detected  in  the  first 
week  of  June,  eating  the  leaves ;  "they  were  light  or  pale  j-el- 
lowish  green  when  first  hatched,"  and  grew  darker  with  age. 
The  head  of  the  young  was  dark,  but  in  the  full-grown  worm 
liglitcr.  When  full-grown  they  were  about  .30  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  had  two  lighter  whitish  green  stripes  running  along 
the  back  from  head  to  tail.  They  had  spun  their  cocoons  by  the 
20th  of  June  in  the  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  the  rearing  bot- 
tles. On  the  29th  of  June  they  came  out  in  the  perfect  state. 
We  would  add  to  this  description  that  the  body,  in  two  alco- 
holic specimens  of  the  larvae,  was  long,  cylindrical,  and  smooth, 
with  seven  pairs  of  abdominal  feet.  The  head  is  full,  rounded 
and  blackish,  but  after  the  last  moult  pale  honey-yellow.  The 
male  is  shining  black,  and  Mr.  Noi*ton  informs  me  that  it  is 
his  P.  idiota,  P.  grossularice  Walsh  is  a  widely  difl'used  species 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  injures  the  currant 
and  gooseberry.  The  female  fly  is  shining  black,  while  the 
hoad  is  clull  j-ellow,  and  the  legs  are  honej^-yellow,  with  the  tips 
of  the  six  tarsi,  and  sometimes  the  extreme  tips  of  the  hinder 
tibiae  and  of  the  tarsal  joints  pale  dusky  for  a  quarter  of  their 
length.     The  wings  are  partially  hyaline,  with  black  veins,  a 
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honey-yellow  costa,  and  a  dusky  stigma,  edged  with  honey- 
yellow.  The  male  differs  a  little  in  having  black  coxffi.  Mr. 
Walsh  states  that  the  laiTa  is  a  pale  grass-green  worm,  half 
an  inch  long,  with  a  black  head,  which  becomes  green  after 
the  last  moult,  but  with  a  lateral  brown  stripe  meeting  with 
the  opposite  one  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  more  or 
less  confluent ;  and  a  central  brown-black  spot  on  its  face. 
It  appeal's  the  last  of  June  and  early  in  Juty,  and  a  second 
brood  in  August.  They  spin  their  cocoons  on  the  bushes  on 
which  they  feed,  and  the  fly  appears  in  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
specimens  reared  by  him  flying  on  the  26th  of  August.  P. 
sycophanta  Walsh  is  an  "inquiline,"  or  guest  gall-saw-fly, 
inhabiting  a  Cecidomyian  gall  on  a  willow. 

The  genus  Euura  comprises  several  gall-making  species.  It 
differs  from  the  preceding  genus  in  the  second,  instead  Jf  the 
first,  submarginal  cell  having  two  recurrent  venules.  Mr. 
Walsh  has  raised  E.  orbitcUis  Norton  (E.  genuina  Walsh)  from 
galls  found  on  Salix  humilis.  This  gall  is  a  bud  which  is 
found  enlarged  two  or  three  times  its  natural  size,  before  it 
unfolds  in  spring.  The  larva  is  twenty-footed,  is  from  .13  to 
.19  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  greenish  white  color,  and  the 
head  is  dusky.  It  bores  out  of  its  gall  in  autumn,  descending 
an  inch  into  tlie  ground,  where  it  spins  a  thin,  silken,  whitish 
cocoon.  The  gall  of  E.  scUicis-ovum  Walsh  is  found  on  Salix 
cordata.  The  female  is  shining  yellow,  while  the  ground  color 
of  the  male  is  greenish  white.  The  gall  of  this  species  is  an 
oval  roundish,  sessile,  one-chambered,  green  or  brownish  swell- 
ing, .30  to  .50  of  an  inch  long,  placed  lengthwise  on  the  side  of 
small  twigs.  The  larva  is  pale  yellowish,  and  the  fly  appears 
in  April.  The  fly  is,  according  to  Walsh,  "  absolutely  undistin- 
ffuishable  by  any  reliable  character  ft-om  the  guest  gall-saw-fly, 
Emira  perturbans  Walsh,"  which  inhabits  dipterous  galls  made 
by  Cecidomjaan  flies  on  the  willow  and  grape  (Walsh).  If  these 
two  ''species"  do  not  differ  fVom  each  other,  either  in  the  larva 
or  adult  state,  "by  any  reliable  characters,"  then  one  must 
question  whether  the  variation  in  habits  is  suflacient  to  separate 
them  as  species,  and  whether  E.  salicis-o^um  does  not,  some- 
times, instead  of  forming  a  new  gall,  lay  its  eggs  in  a  gall  ready- 
made  by  a  dipterous  gall-flj'.    Wo  have  seen  that  Odyneiiis 
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albophaleratus,  which  usually  makes  a  mud  cell  situated  in  the 
most  diverse  places,  in  one  case  at  least,  makes  no  cell  at  all, 
but  uses  the  tunnel  bored  out  by  a  Ceratina !  and  yet  we  should 
not  split  this  species  into  twQ,  on  account  of  this  difference 
in  its  habits.  We  had  writteii  this  before  meeting  with  Mr. 
Norton's  remark  that  ''it  is  difficult  to  give  a  hearty  assent 
to  Mr.  Walsh's  inquilines  or  guest-flies,  without  further  inves- 
tigation." (Transactions  of  the  American  Entomological 
Society,  vol.  i,  p.  194.) 

In  Nematus  the  nine-jointed  antennse  have  the  third  joint 
longest.  There  is  one  costal  and  four  subcostal  cells,  the 
second  cell  receiving  two  recurrent  veinlets ;  the  basal  half 
of  the  lanceolate  cell  is  closed ;  the  hind  wings  have  two  mid- 
dle cells,  and  the  tibiae  are  simple. 

The  larvae  are  hairy  with  warts  behind  the  abdominal  feet. 
The}'  have  twenty  feet,  the  fourth  and  eleventh  segments  (count- 
ing the  head  as  one)  being  footless.  They  are  either  solitary, 
feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  or  social  and  generally  found 
on  pine  trees,  while  some  species  live  in  the  galls  of  plants.  The 
pupa,  according  to  Uartig,  is  enclosed  in  an  egg-shaped  cocoon, 
like  that  of  Lophyrus,  but  less  firm,  though  with  more  outside 
silk.  It  is  generally  made  in  the  earth,  or  in  leaves  which  fall 
to  the  ground.  N.  vertebratua  Say  is  green,  with  the  antennae 
and  dorsal  spots  blackish,  the  thorax  being  trilineate.  There 
are  fifty  species  in  this  country,  of  which  the  most  injurious 
one,  the  Gooseberry  saw-fly,  has  been  brought  from  Europe. 
This  is  the  N.  ventricosus  Klug  which  was  undoubtedly  imported 

• 

into  this  country  about  the  year  1860,  spreading  mostly  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  there  are  esftensive  nurseries.  It  does 
more  injury  to  the  currant  and  gooseberry  than  any  other  native 
insect,  except  the  currant  moth  (Abraxas  ribearia).  Professor 
Winchell,  who  has  studied  this  insect  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
where  it  has  been  very  destructive,  observed  the  female  on 
tlie  16th  of  June,  while  depositing  her  cylindrical,  whitish  and 
transparent  eggs,  in  regular  rows  along  the  under  side  of 
the  veins  of  the  leaves,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  in  forty-five 
seconds.  The  embryo  escapes  from  the  egg  in  four  days. 
It  feeds,  moults  and  burrows  into  the  ground  within  a  period  of 
eight  days.    It  remains  thkteen  days  in  the  ground,  being 
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most  of  the  time  ia  the  pupa  state,  while  the  fly  lives  nine  days. 
The  first  brooJ  of  worms  appeared  May  21,  the  second  brood 
June  25.  Winehell  describes  the  larva  as  being  pale-green, 
with  the  head,  tail  and  feet,  black,  with  numerous  black  spots 
regulai'ly  arranged  around  the  body,  from  which  arise  two  or 
more  hairs.  Figure  14C,  1,  shows  the  eggs  deposited  along  the 
ander  side  of  the  midribs  of  the  leaf;  2,  tlie  holes  bored  by  the 
very  young  larvte,  and  3,  those  eaten  by  the  largei'  worms. 

In  transporting  gooaeberry  and  currant  bushes,  Walsh  recom- 
mends that  the  i-oots  be  careftilly  cleansed  of  dirt,  so  that  the 
cocoons  may  not  be  car- 
ried about  fVomvonc  gar- 
den to  another.  The  leaves 
of  the  bushes  should  be 
examined  during  the  last 
]  week  of  May,  and  as  only 
'  a  few  leaves  are  afi'ected 
;  at  first,  these  can  bo  de- 
tected by  the  presence  of 
the  eggs   and   the    little 
round  holes  in  them,  and 
should  be  plucked  olf  and 
burnt.     The  female  saw- 
fiy  is  bright  honey-yellow, 
Fis-  !«•  with  the  head  black,  but 

yellow  below  the  insertion  of  the  antenna;.     The  male  dififers 
in  ita  black  thorax,  and  the  anteniue  are  paler  reddish  than  in 
the  female. ■ 
The  genus  Empkylus  \taa  nine-jointed  antennre ;  the  tMrd 

■  Hr.  Tlorton  has  comninnicntad  tba  (bllairlns  dosetiptlon  of  Cbo  Inrrn  at  nnaUicT 
MW-flf  at  Uiia  tcPnus  whtch  Infcstd  Iha  irecplng^wlUow. 

"NeiarUuitritiaeiUiiUi'SoTlnn.  TbolarvB  of  this  were  nrati-een  npon  (he  ireep- 
hiK-iv'illun'd  nbntit  Aiipisc  lnt,  In  Immcnfo  niimlicrg,  nlmom  whnllj-  (■trl|i|iing  large 
troBA  of  tlMir  Icnvcs.  Thu;  begin  upon  the  edge  of  Uia  Icif  anil  eat  nil  of  It  except 
the  Inner  mlJrili.  They  ni-o  very  ecnsttice  t<>  ilisturbances,  ven'  lively,  nod  are 
genemlly  lV>iiii(l  niih  tlio  hinder  pnrt  of  Uicir  lioillcs  bent  iiii  over  Uic  bark.  They 
are  tiTenly-nioled,  orn  bright  groen  color,  pnleal  nt  heail  nnd  tall,  icith  llvo  rows  oi 
bluck  dots  dou-M  the  bnck,  the  outer  roir  npon  cneh  tide  iire^ilnr  nnd  wllh  inter- 
vals. On  eaeliRldonboTO  the  Itctis  another  row  nf  larger  blnckdoU,  and  the  ttiree 
Ulterior  pair  of  fci-t  lire  block  at  the  base,  middle  nnd  lip. 

"A  great  number  of  the  eaw-llias  wcro  found  l1yln»T  about  the  trees,  A  ugntt  ICtlt 
in  the  iiroportlen  of  akont  ten  males  to  ouo  lismulo.  Itus  luulcs  boins  almost 
Wbolly  block  upon  Ibe  Ihurwi." 
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ftnd  fonrtk  jointa  of  equal  longth ;  tttc  ^nga  have  two  subcos- 
tal and  three  median  cells,  tbo  first  as  long  as  the  second,  gen- 
erally longer;  the  first  receiving  one  recurrent  vein,  the  second 
two.     We  have  found  the  larva  of  E.  tnaculatus  Norton  on  the 
cultivated  strawberry,  to  which,  in  the  Western  States,  it  some- 
times does  considei'able  damage,  but  it  can  be  quite  readily 
exterminated   by  hand-picking.     Mr.  Riley  lias  cavefiilly  ob- 
served the  habits  of  this  insect,  and  we  condense  the  follow- 
ing remarks  from  his  account  in  the  Prairie  Fariner :  —  Eai'ly  in 
May,  in  Northern  Illinois,  the  female  saw-fly  deposits  her  eggs 
in  the  stem  of  tlie  plant.     They  are  white  and  .03  of  an  inch 
long,   and  may  be  readily  perceived  upon  splitting  the  stalk ; 
tbou^  the  outside 
orifice,    at   which 
they    were    intro- 
duced, is  scarcely 
perceptible,    their 

presence  causes  a  >  > 

swelling  in  the 
stalk.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  May  the  . 
worms  will  have 
eaten  innumerable 
small  holes  in  the  , 
leaves.    They  are 

dirty    yellow   and  ^^-  '*'■ 

gray  green,  and  at  rest  cnri  the  abdomen  up  spirally.  They 
moult  four  times,  and  are,  when  fUll-fed,  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  make  a  loose,  earthen  cocoon  in  the 
ground,  and  change  to  perfect  flies  by  the  end  of  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July.  A  second  brood  of  worms  appears, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  August  descend  into  the  gi-onnd  and 
remain  in  the  larva  state  until  the  middle  of  the  succeeding 
April,  when  they  finish  their  transformations.  The  fly  is  pitchy 
black,  with  two  rows  of  dull,  dirty  white,  transverse  spots  upon 
tbe  abdomen.  The  nine-jointed  antenna  are  black,  and  tho 
legs  are  brown,  and  almost  white  at  the  jointa.  Fig.  147  rep- 
resents the  Strawberry  Emphytus  in  all  its  stages  of  growth. 
1,  2,  ventral  and  side-view  of  the  pupa ;  3,  the  fly  enlarged ; 
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5,  tlie  sanic,  nataral  size ;  8,  an  auteuna  enlaced ;  4,  the 
larva  while  feeding  ;  G,  the  same,  at  rest ;  7,  tte  cocoon ;  9,  an 
egg  enlarged. 

Of  tbe  genus  Dolerus,  known  by  the  second  submorginal  cell 
receiving  two  rcciirrcnts,  D.  arvensia  Say,  is  a  common  blue- 
blaek  species  found  in  April  and  May  on  willows. 

Tlie   genus   Sdandria   is  the  most  injurious  genua  of  the 
famUy.     It  embraces  tbe  I'car  and  Rose-slugs,  the  Vine-slug 
*  and  the  Raspberry  slug.     The  flies  are  small, 

^^  ^1^1  III         block,  with  short  and  stout  nine-jointed  an- 
^^JalBi^^^^l  tenuiE,  and  broad  tbin  wings.     "The   larvie 
(▼)  avQ   twenty    and   twenty-two-footed,    present- 

ing great  diflcrcnces  in  appearance  and  habit. 
being  slimy,  hairy  or  woolly,  feeding  in 
companies  or  alone,  eating  the  whole  leaf  as 
they  go,  or,  removing  only  the  cuticle  of  the 
leaf,  and  forming  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times two  broods  in  a  year.  Sclandiia  vitia, 
the  Vine-slug,  is  twenty-footed ;  it  has  a 
smooth  skin,  and  the  body  is  somewhat  thick- 
ened in  the  middle  but  slender  towards  the 
tail.  "  While  growing,  the  color  is  green . 
:  above,  with  black  dots  across  each  ring,  and 
yellow  beneath,  with  head  and  tail  black. 
They  live  upon  the  vine  and  are  very  deetnio- 
tjve,  feeding  early  in  August  in  companies,  on 
"e  •«■  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf,  and  eating  it  all  as 

they  go  Ihim  the  edge  inwards.  There  are  two  broods  in  a 
season.  The  fly  is  shining  block,  with  red  shoulders,  and 
the  front  wings  are  cloude<i."     (Norton.) 

S,  rubi  Harris  feeds  on  the  raspberry,  appearing  in  May. 
The  larva  is  green,  not  slimy,  and  feeds  in  the  night,  or  early 
in  the  morning.  S.  tilics  feeds  on  the  linden.  The  Pear-sli^,  S. 
cerasi  Peck  (Fig.  148,  lanse  feeding  on  a  leaf  of  the  pear,  and 
showing  the  surface  eaten  off  in  patches ;  a,  enlarged ;  6,  fly), 
J8  twenty-footed  ;  it  nari'ows  rapidly  behind  the  swollen  thorax, 
and  is  covered  with  a  sticky  olive-colored  slime.  It  feeds  on 
the  upi)er  side  of  the  leases  of  both  the  wild  and  cultivated 
cherry  and  pear  trees,  and  has  been  found  on  the  plum  and 
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mountain-ash.  It  appears  in  June  and  September.  Tlie  fly  is 
shiny  black,  with  the  tips  of  the  four  anterior  femora,  and  the 
tibiie  and  tarsi,  dull  white.  An  egg-parasite,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Encyrt;ua,  renders,  according  to  Feck,  a  great  number 
of  its  eggs  abortive. 

The  Rose-slug,  Sdandria  roses  Harris,  is  longer  than  the  Pear- 
slug,  the  body  being  scarcely  thickened  anteriorly,  and  not 
covered  with  slime.     It  is  pole-green  and  yellowish  beneath. 
It  appears  iu  July  and  August,  and  does  great  injury  in  dis- 
figuring and  killing  the  leaves  of  the 
rose,  which  remain  dried  and  with- 
ered on  the  bush.      When  flill-fed, 
the  larva,  like  the  Pear-slug,  makes 
a  cocoon  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.   The  flies  are  seen  in  abund- 
ance about  the  rose-bushes  as  soon 

OS  the  leaves  are  expanded,  when  they  may  be  caught  with 
nets,  or  the  hand  on  cloudy  days.  Hand-picking,  and  ibe 
application  of  a  very  weak  sohition  of  carbolio  acid,  coal  oil, 
whale  oil  soap,  or  quassia,  are  usef^il  in  killing  the  lon'se. 

On  the  35th  of  July  a  young  Mend  brought  me  a  large  num- 
ber of  some  remarkable  lorvie  (Fig.  149,  natural  size)  of  a 
saw-fly,  which  1  surmised  might  belong  to  this  genus.  It  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  an  animated,  white,  cottony  mass, 
about  an  inch  long  and  two-thirds  as  high.  Tho  head  of  the 
larva  is  rounded,  pale  whitish,  and  covered  with  a  snow-white 
powdery  secretion,  with  prominent 
block  eyes.  The  body  (Fig.  150, 
naked  larva)  is  cylindrical,  with  eight 
Fig.  iM.  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  the  segments 

transyersely  wrinkled,  pale  pea-green,  with  a  powdery  secre- 
tion low  down  on  the  sides,  but  above  and  on  the  back,  arise 
long,  flattened  masses  of  flocculcnt  matter  (exactly  resembling 
that  produced  by  the  woolly  plant-lice  and  other  llomopterous 
Hemiptera)  forming  an  irregular  dense  cottony  mass,  reaching 
to  a  height  equal  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  worm,  and  con- 
cealing the  head  and  tail.  On  the  27ai  and  28th  of  July  the 
larvie  moulted,  leaving  the  cast  skins  on  the  leaf.  They  were 
then  naked,  a  little  thicker  than  before,  of  a  pale^een  color, 
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and  were  ciiried  on  the  leaf.     They  eat  oat  the  edge  of  tlie 

leaf  of  the  butternut  tree.  Sometime  during  August,  two 
cocoons  were  spun  betweeo  the 
leaves,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in 
raising  the  saw-flj-.  On  dcEcribing 
the  larva,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Noi^ 
ton,  he  kindly  sent  me  alcoholic 
specimens  of  larvie  (without  the 
woolly  substance,  which  dissolves 
and  disappears  in  alcohol)  found 
feeding  on  the  liiekory,  which  are 
^f-  '*'■  apparently,  from  the  comparison  of 

alcoholic  specimens,  identical  with  the  Butternut  ^ielandria. 

The  adnlt  fly  (Fig.  151,  g,  a,  cocoon),  he  has  named  S.  caryce, 

of  which  he  has  kindly  fiirnishcd 

me  witli  the  subjoined  description." 
AUan'ua  is  closely  related  to  Se- 

landria,  both  in  its  strncturo  and  its 

habits,  hut  differs  in  liaving  the  an- 

tcnnie  short  mid  somewhat  cluvatc. 

Aftofli/ra/i'sSayisncoranionspedes.  Fis-  IM- 

The  Pine  saw-fly,  Lophyms,  may  be  known  by  the  feathered 

antennie   of  the   male,     i,  obietia  Harris  (Fig,   ir>2,  female) 

infests  the  fir  and  pitch-pine.     The  male  is  black  above  and 

brown  beneath,  while   the  female  is  yellowish  brown  above, 

*Sf(mtrfr*icBrif(BNortnn,noT.Bp.  (Belonging  to  tribe  a.  Under  »lnB»»lUi  one 
mlildto  i:cH.    DW,  A.  Anlennie  flliform,  short). 

Femnlo.  Color  shiniiig  bl.nclt.  Tho  pro-  and  mcaolhorax  nnil  pcnieliiim  rnlbM. 
thaniJenofUiclntler  btacli;  Uio  nnaus  ondlcga  n']ilic,H'Jth  ihcir  tan>i  Llncbl^h;  ib« 
biiBp  or  coim  and  a  line  down  the  npiier  stdc  of  the  li'es  binck.  Antenna  hhort, 
Uiosreond  Joint  db  long  UA  Uic  llret;  Ihe  fonr  Hnal  Joints  tDgcIher,  not  ionirer  then 
the  tn-o  prcccdinff.  Kn»i<  Flight!;  incnrvcd.  Clon-R  of  tarsi  appai-enlly  billil, 
WingB  lubviDlai^cons.  Laneeoliite  veil  iwUolnlc,  the  flrst  eubmcdiel  cell  nbove  it, 
vlth  a  •ll'itlnct  crots  teln.  Under  wings  with  one  suhmnrginnl  nilildio  cell  (ell 
other  fiic^lcs  hnre  thl^  relt  di^coidnl],  the  mnrpinnl  cell  n-i(h  n  croes  nerriire,  and 
all  the  nnlcr  cells  closed  by  nn  outer  noi-vuro,  which  does  not  tonch  tlic  margin. 
Tho  snbmedliil  coll  extended  nearly  lo  niargln.  length,  .ajoCiin  mch.  Ei]tiuiie 
or  wlnffs  *)  or  nn  (neh. 

"Tlio  ninle  resemlilea  tho  fOTislo,  hut  the  under  winss  nro  withont  middle  cella. 
Tho  Inrva  tettt  npon  the  ienres  or  Iha  hlr.kor;  (Jnglens  eqiianiosa.)  The;  are 
tnun'X  nimii  tho  lower  elio  of  the  IohC.  nomotinios  nflecn  or  tirenly  upon  one  leaf, 
vhleh  they  eat  fmni  the  outer  oxti'cmity  tnirard.  olten  loarlnj  nothing  but  tho 
strong  midribs.  They  corer  themselves  wholly  with  white  llocciilenc  tulU  irhich 
■re  rubbed  off  on  being  touched,  leaving  ngroon  tiventj-two  legged  worm,  about  .'i 
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with  a  short  blasii  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  thorax.    The 
larvfe  ava  about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  pale  dirty  gi-een,  yel- 
lowish beneatli,  striped  with  green,  and  when  ftill-fed  yellowish 
all  over.     Th^y  are  social,  and  may  often  be  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  a  single  needle  of  the  pitch-pine.     The  larvie 
spin  tough  cocoons 
among  the  leaves, 
and  the  flies  ap)>ear 
during  Angiist,  but 
probably  in  greater 
numbers     in     the 
spring. 

These  ehiga  can 
be  best  destroyed 
by  showering  tlicm 
with  a  solution  of 
carbolic    acid,    pe- 
troleum, whale  oil  Fiji.  iiu. 
Boap,  or  tobacco  water.     Mr.  Fish  has  sent  me  the  larvae  of  a 
saw-fly,  allied  to  L.  abietis,  which,  in  Eastham,  Mass.,  ravaged 
the  young  pitch-pines  planted  in  the  sandy  soil  of  that  region.* 
The  eggs  are  laid  singly  in  the  side  of  a  needle  of  the  pino ; 
though  sometimes   an  egg  is  inserted  on  each  side  of  the 
leaf. 

Mr.  Riley  has  described  the  habits  of  the  White-pine  saw-fly, 

or  na  iDRh  in  lonjUi  whon  tOMy  groim :  ilarkest  aboTe,  nnd  irllh  IndliUnct  blark- 
ish  spoil  D|>on  the  sides.  Tho  held  ia  ivhite  vith  n  smnll  binck  dot  upon  each  eide. 
"Specimens  irereukpnnpon  Uia  leaves  Jul;' 4th,  Went  Into  the  sronnd  Rboin 
(ho  20th  of  Jnly.  The  eocoon  Is  formed  noatUia  snrfnce  of  Uw  ground  of  >  little 
oartb  or  aand  dnm-n  tosethor.  ronr  eiiecimeaa  rame  fartb  about  Angastasd.all 
■eomlni;  rerj  small  for  so  largo  InrviB." 

•Ou  sending  spaciniena  of  the  male  and  Ibmale  to  Mr,  Norton  he  writes  that 
this  Is  an  iindescrlbed  aiiecles,  of  which  he  has  prepared  the  following  doscri[>tion  ; 

"Zopkynu  plal-riffida  Norton,  New  Species.  Female.  Length.O.SO;  expanse 
of  wings,  0,es  of  an  inch ;  antennn  sarenteen-lointed,  abort,  brown :  color.  Inteons 
brown. n-lthnbloch  line  Joining  the  ocelli,  a  black  stripe  down  onch  of  the  three  lobes 
of  tho  Uwrux above,  and  the  eiiliirea  behind;  body  polor beneath;  (he  trochanters 
nud  base  of  the  tlblat  na^ten;  clnws  with  an  inner  tooth  near  thu  middle;  vin^ 
vcryslighdyelondodicroiinorvnreorthelanceolntecellslrnighl.  Hale,  Length, 
O.ti:  expanse  of  wings,  OJUof  an  inch;  antenna  flneen.Jolntod,  black, quite  short. 

and  seventh;  apical  Joint  simple,  enlarged  at  base;  color  of  Insect  black,  wlih  the 
alitlomen  at  apex  and  benoatfa  yellon*brawn;  lege  the  saiue  color  at  base;  below 
the  knees  whlUsh. 

15 
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L.  Abhotii  Leach.  The  flies  appear  early  in  June,  and  there  is 
but  a  single  brood  of  larvse,  which  remain  on  the  trees,  in  Illi- 
nois, until  November,  and  hibernate  before  changing  to  pupa?. 
The  female  is  honey-yellow,  with  pale  rufous  legs,  and  the 
male  is  jet  black.  Fig.  153  represents,  after  Riley,  the  trans- 
formations of  this  species,  whose  habits  closely  resemble  those 
of  L.  abietis.  1,  is  the  fly  somewhat  magnified ;  6,  magnified 
antenna  of  the  male ;  7,  female  antenna ;  2  and  3,  pupae ; 
4,  lai'vse  in  different  positions,  natural  size ;  5,  cocoon.  The  L. 
Lccontei  Fitch  has  been  found  feeding  on  the  Scotch  and  Aus- 
trian pines  in  New  Jerse}'^,  and  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Riley.  The  larva  is  an  inch  long,  dirty  or  yellowish  white, 
with  dorsal  black  marks  wider  before  than  behind,  and  usually 
broken  transversely  in  the  full-grown  individuals ;  they  arc 
farther  apart  than  in  L.  Abbotii.  "The  lateral  spots  are  some- 
what square,  with  an  additional  row  of  smaller  black  marks 
below  them,  and  the  last  oegment  is  entirely  black  above.  The 
antannse  of  the  male  fiy  are  twenty-one-jointed,  and  have  on 
one  side  seventeen  large,  and  on  the  other  seventeen  small 
branches,  there  being  eighteen  on  one  side  and  fifteen  on  the 
other  in  L.  Abbotii.  The  female  may  at  once  be  distinguisheil 
from  L.  Abbotii  by  her  abdomen  being  jet-black  above,  with  a 
small  brown  patch  at  the  end,  and  a  transverse  line  of  the 
same  color  just  below  the  thorax." 

There  are  several  allied  genera,  such  as  Cladius  (C  isomera 
Harris),  Lyda  {L,  scripta  Say),  and  Xyela  (X.  infuscata  Har- 
ris), which  belong  here.   The  last  genus,  Cephus^  which  by  some 

"  The  females  of  Lophrnis  arc  all  much  alike  and  I  have  found  the  nnnilier  and 
ibrms  of  the  Joints  of  the  aiitennse,  no  far,  the  only  reliable  guide.  The  luule  lookis 
precisely  like  that  of  X.  abietiSfbiit  the  form  of  the  antennre  dUTers  in  being  much 
shoiter.  The  female  looks  much  like  L.  abdominalU  Say,  taken  on  the  i^ine  near 
New  York.  The  following  list  will  show  how  the  species  may  be  distinguiehed  by 
counting  the  number  of  Joints." 


Pine. 

14 

Pine. 
i« 

Pine. 


L.  Fabricii  Leach, 

male, 

not  described. 

female, 

IG  Joints. 

L.  comparLearh, 

i( 

II          II 

II 

16     «» 

L.  pini-rigidsB  Norton, 

(( 

15  Joints 

II 

17     " 

L.  Abbotii  Leach, 

K 

not  described 

II 

17     " 

L.  abietis  Harris, 

l( 

21  Joints, 

II 

18     " 

L.  abdominalis  Say, 

II 

not  described, 

II 

18     " 

L.  pinetnm  Norton, 

II 

19  Joints, 

II 

18     " 

L.  Americanns  Leach, 

tl 

not  described, 

II 

19     " 

L.  insularis  Cresson, 

II 

17  Joints, 

II 

90     " 

h,  Leoontei  Fitch, 

II 

17     " 

u 

21     •* 
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aathors  is  placed  in  the  next  family,  is  retained  by  Norton  in  the 
present  group.  The  larva  is,  in  Europe,  injurious  to  rye  and 
wheat,  boring  in  the  stems  of  the  plant.  Cephtis  abbreviatua  Say 
is  our  more  typical  form,  though  rarely  met  with.  O.  trimaculatiis 
Say  is  found  in  New  York  early  in  June,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch. 

Urocerid^  Leach.  The  family  of  "  Homtails  "  are  so-called 
from  the  long  prominent  horn  on  the  abdomen  of  the  males, 
while  the  ovipositor  or  "  saw,"  resembling  that  of  the  true  saw- 
flies,  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  extends  far 
beyond  its  tip.  They  are  of  large  size,  with  a  long  cylindiical 
body  and  a  large  head,  square  next  the  thorax,  but  much 
rounded  in  front.  The  antennae  are  long  and  filiform.  The 
larvse  are  "  cylindrical  fleshy  grabs,  of  a  whitish  color,  with  a 
small  rounded  horny  head,  and  a  pointed  horny  tail.  They  have 
six  very  small  legs  under  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  strong  and  powerful  jaws,  wherewith  they  bore  long 
holes  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees  they  inhabit.  Like  other  borers 
these  grubs  are  wood-eaters,  and  often  do  great  damage  to  pines 
and  firs,  wherein  they  are  most  commonly  found."  Harris 
farther  states  that,  when  about  to  transform,  the  larvae  make 
thin  cocoons  of  silk  in  their  burrows,  interwoven  with  little 
chips  made  by  the  larva.  "After  the  chrysalis  skin  is  cast  off, 
the  winged  insect  breaks  through  its  cocoon,  creeps  to  the 
mouth  of  its  burrow,  and  gnaws  through  the  covering  of  bark 
over  it,  so  as  to  come  out  of  the  tree  into  the  open  air." 

Xipkidria  is  so-called  from  the  sword-like  ovipositor,  which 
is  much  shorter  than  in  the  succeeding  genera.  The  body  is  a 
little  flattened,  somewhat  turned  up  behind,  and  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  ends  in  an  obtuse  point,  while  the  antennae  are  short, 
curved  and  tapering  at  the  end.  Xipkidria  albicomis  Harris  is 
black  with  yellowish  legs  and  white  antennae,  with  the  two 
lowest  joints  black.     It  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family  is  Urocerus^  which  has  a  large 
body,  with  a  large  ovipositor  and  long,  sixteen  to  twenty-four- 
jointed  antennae,  while  the  body  of  the  male  ends  in  a  stout , 
acute  horn.  U.  albicomis  Fabricius  has  white  antennae,  and  the 
female  is  of  a  deep  blue-black  color,  while  the  male  is  black. 
It  is  found  on  pine  trees  in  July.     It  is  an  inch  in  length. 
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The  genus  Tremex  is  known  bj'  the  wings  having  two  mer- 
ginal  and  three  submarginal  cells.  Tremex  Columha  Linn,  in- 
fests the  elm,  pear  and  button-wood.  The  female  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  rust-red,  varied  with  black,  while  the  abdomen 
is  black  with  seven  ochre-yellow  bauds  on  the  upper  side,  all 
but  the  two  basal  ones  being  interrupted  in  the  middle.  They 
fly  during  the  last  of  summer. 

^'Dr.  Harris  thus  describes  the  habits  of  this  interesting  in- 
sect. The  female,  when  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  draws  her  borer 
out  of  its  sheath,  till  it  stands  perpendicularly  under  the  middle 
of  her  body,  when  she  plunges  it,  by  repeated  wiggling  motions, 
through  tlie  bark  into  the  wood.  When  the  hole  is  made  deep 
enough,  she  then  drops  an  egg  therein,  conducting  it  to  the 
place  by  means  of  the  two  furrowed  pieces  of  the  sheath.  The 
borer  often  pierces  the  bark  and  wood  to  the  depth  of  half  an 

inch  or  more,  and  is  sometimes  driven 
in  so  tightly  that  the  insect  cannot 
draw  it  out  again,  but  remains  fast- 
ened to  the  tree  till  she  dies.  The 
eggs  are  oblong  oval,  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  rather  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
^^^-  ***•  "The  larva,  or  grub,  is  ^'ellowioh 

white,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  rounded  behind,  with  a  conical, 
horny  point  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder  extremit}',  and  it 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  often 
destroyed  by  the  maggots  of  two  kinds  of  Ichneumon -flies 
(Rhyssa  atrata  and  lunator  of  Fabriciuo).  These  flies  may 
frequently  be  seen  thrusting  their  slender  borers,  measuring 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  into  the  trunks  of  trees 
inhabited  by  the  gmbs  of  the  Tremex,  and  by  other  wood-eat- 
ing insects ;  and  like  the  female  of  the  Tremex  the}'^  some- 
times become  fastened  to  the  trees,  and  die  without  being  able 
to  draw  their  borers  out  again." 

We  have  noticed  the  trunk  of  an  elm,  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
perforated  by  great  numbers  of  holes,  apparently  made  by  these 
insects.  T,  latitarsus  Cresson  (Fig.  154  ;  a,  antenna ;  6,  wing ; 
c,  hind  leg)  is  remarkable  for  the  expansions  on  the  hind  l^s. 
It  lives  in  Cuba. 
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BoTTEKFLiES  AKD  MOTHS  nTfi  readily  recc^fnized  by  their 
cylindrical,  compact  bodies ;  their  small  bead,  with  its  Itu^e 
clypetis ;    by   the    maxillffi    being   prolonged  into  a  tubular 
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"tongue;"  the  obsolete  mandibles;  and  the  broad,  r^nlarly 
veined  wings,  which  are  covered  with  minute  scales. 

Their  transformations  are  complete ;  the  active  larvte  assum- 
ing a  cylindrical,  worm-like  form,  being  rarely  footlesa,  and 
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having  from  one  to  five  pairs  of  fleshy  abdominal  legs,  t>esides 
the  three  pairs  of  corneous  Jointed  thoracic  iimbs.  A  large 
proportion   (butterflies  excepted)  spin  silken  cocoons  before 
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chai^iDg  to  pupffi  (cbiyealids,  nymphs).  la  the  pupa  stat« 
the  limba  and  appendages  of  the  head  are  soldered  together, 
and  the  head  and  thorax  tend  to  form  one  region,  upon  which 
the  third  region,  or  atnlomea,  is  more  or  less  movable.    Tliree 


F%.  199.  Fig.  im.  Fl>.  161. 

or  four  genera  of  the  lower  families  are  partially  aqnatic,  while, 
as  a  whole,  the  suborder  is  purely  terrestrial. 

The  three  regions  of  the  body  are  very  distinct,  but  the  bead, 
though  ftee,  is  smaller  and  with  its  parts  less  equally  developed 


Fig.  Ifll. 

than  in  the  Hymenoptera,  and  the  "propodeum"  has  now  be- 
come plainly  the  first  abdominal  ring.  The  abdomen  is  also 
longer,  with  the  genital  armor  partially  exserted,  thus  showing 
a  tendency  to  decephalization.    In  fine,  the  whole  body  is 
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loosened  and  less  compact  than  in  the  H^'menoptera.  Their 
broad  wings ;  obsolete  mouth-parts,  with  the  abnonnally  devel- 
oped maxillte ;  and  active  larvae,  with  their  worm-like  shape, 
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are  also  characters  which  ebow  that  tbey  ore  more  degraded  than 
tbe  Hymenopteia.    There  is  alao  a  greater  disproportion  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  three  thoracic  rings.   In  the  abdominal  rings 
the  plenrites  are  much  larger  than  in  Hymenoptera,  where  the; 
are  partially  obsolete.     They 
acarcaly  uae  the  legs,  the  fore 
pair    (so  i-emarkably  difTeren- 
tiated  in  the  higher  Hymenop- 
tera) being  partially^  obsolete 
in  some  butterflies  (Vaneesa, 
etc.).      They    are    essentially 
fliers,  not  having    the    great 
variety  in  the  mode  of  loco- 
motion observable   in  the  Hymenoptera.     No  parasites   are 
known  to  occnr  in  this  suborder.     They  are  only  social  while  in 
the  larval  state,  and  then  merely  because  tiieir  eggs,  in  such  in- 
stances, are  laid  in  bunches,   and   on   distinct  food-plants  to 
which"  the  larvie  are  confined.  The  adults  rarely 
take  an  active  part  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
I  and  have  but  little  opportunity  for  the  mani- 
i|Vl|Ud  festation  of  instinct  and  reason,  though  tbe 
\&rva  in  seeking  for  suitable  places  in  which 
to  undergo  their  transformations  often  exhibit 
wonderf\il  instinct. 
The  readiest  method  of  determining  the  natural  position  of 
groups  is  by  a  comparison  of  their  degradational  forms.     Thus 
wc  find  that  in  the  degraded  Hymenoptera  the  tripartite  form 
of  the  body  is  preserved  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  tbe  wing- 
leas  Lepidoptera  (such  as  the  female  . 
of  Orgyiaand  Anisopteryx)  the  body 
is  either  oval,  the  head  being  less 
free  and  smaller  than  in  the  winged 
form,  and  the  thorax  and  abdomen  | 
continuous,    their   respective   rings  j 
being  of  much  the  same  size  and  I 
shape,   while    the    legs    are    feeble :  I 
or,  as  in  the  female  of  (Eketicus,  Fig.  vn. 

the  body  is  elongated,  and  worm-like.    The  wingless  moths, 
then,  aie  much  lower  than  the  worker  ants,  the  female  Scolia, 
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etc.,  giving  us  an  unfailing  test  of  the  difference  in  rank  of  the 

two  suborders.      In  their   habits  and  transformations,  and 

in  their    external 
^  ^  anatomy,  the  Lep- 

idoptera  vary  less 
than  other  insects. 
The  Lepidop- 
tera,  while  in  the 
pei*fect  state,  can 
be  scarcely  said  to 
walk  much,  com- 
pared with  beetles 
^^«-  ^®-  and  other  walking 

insects,  the  legs  being  only  used  to  support  them  while  at  rest, 

and  not  for  locomotion.     They  move  almost  entirely  by  their 

broad  wings,  which 

with  them  are  more 

highly    specialized 

than   in   other  in- 
sects.    Their  fore 

wings  are  usually 

triangular  in  form, 

while    their   hind  ^ 

wings    are    some-  ^Jfif- 1<»-  Fi«- 170. 

what  square  or  rounded.     The  anterior  wings  are  the  most 

typical  in  form  and  venation. 
The  surface,  from  the  costa  to  the  inner  edge,  may  be 

ABC 


t 


•.^' 


e. 


Fig.  in. 

divided  into  three  areas, — the  costal,  median,  and  internal. 
There  are  five  principal  veins :   the  costal  and  subcostal  are 
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grouped  together,  and  form  the  costa  or  front  edge  of  the  wing ; 
the  median  occupies  the  middle  of  the  wing;  and  the  sub- 
median  and  internal,  the  hinder,  or  internal,  area  of  the  wing. 
The  costal  vein  is  usually  simple,  and  joins  the  costa  near  its 
outer  thii*d.  The  subcostal,  near  the  middle  of  the  wing,  is 
usually  subdivided  into  five  branches,  which  are  called  ven- 
ules, while  the  median  is  usually  subdivided  into  one  venul3 
less,  and  the  submedian  and  internal  are  simple.  The  last,  or 
fifth,  subcostal  venule,  and  the  first  median  venule,  generally 
each  tlirow  out  a  small  venule,  which  meet  to  form  the  discal 
venule,  thus  enclosing  a  large  central  area  called  the  discal  area, 
or  cell.  There  are  rarely  any  cross  venules  present.  Some- 
times, as  in  Hepialus,  there  is  a  transverse  costal  venule,  and 
an  interno-submedian  venule.  They  arc  usually  found  only  in 
degraded  Lepidoptera,  and  recall  the  net-veined  style  of  vena- 
tion of  the  Neuroptera. 

The  legs  are  slender,  cylindrical,  and  weak.  The  coxae  are 
closely  united  with  the  thorax,  the  trochanters  are  spherical, 

Figs.  155, 153,  give  a  general  view  of  the  body  of  a  butterfly  denuded  of  scales. 
Fig.  155.  a, antenna;  l,prothorax ;  m,  patagia,  or  shoulder-tippets ;  it,  mcsoscutum ; 
n,  abdomen;  A,  costal  edge  of  fore- wing;  D,  apex;  C,  outer  edge  excavated;  E, 
outer  angle:  B,  inner  edge;  a&,  discal  cell;  anij  discal  venules,  throTving  off  the 
Independent  vein,  a/.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  inner,  middle  and  outer  third 
of  the  wing.  Fio.  157  illustrates  the  mode  of  ornamentation  of  the  wings 
of  moths;  ab,  am  and  «r7,  the  inner,  the  middle,  and  outer  third  of  the  wings.  The 
capitals  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  155 ;  «r/,  the  basal  line ;  «a,  the  inner  lino ;  «/>, 
the  outer,  and  ma,  the  marginal  line  variously  waved,  scalloped  and  angiilated. 
In  most  of  the  Noctuidas  are  tho  dentiform  spot,  lb;  mo,  the  orbicular,  and  ntr,  tho 
reniform  spots;  boltween  the  two  latter  often  runs  the  transverse  shade,  um.  In 
Fig.  158,  hind  wing,  fr  indicates  the  "bristle"  which  fits  into  the  "hook"  on 
the  fore- wing,  uniting  the  two  wings  during  flight;  cm,  situated  in  the  discal  cell. 
Indicates  the  *'  lunule,"  and  beyond  are  the  outer  and  marginal  dusky  bands. 
Fig.  153,  la,  internal  vein;  1&,  submedian  vein;  2,  3,  4,  5,  the  four  branches 
(venules)  of  the  median  vein  (in  Fig.  100,  5  becomes  the  independent  venule) ; 
6  to  12,  branches  of  the  subcostal  (in  Fig.  161,  xii,  is  the  costo-subcostnl  recuiTcnt 
venule).  In  Fio.  102,  wings  of  the  Iie|>ialus,  the  venation  is  more  irregular,  and  in 
the  fore-wing  the  discal  cell  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  po.<iterior  discal 
cellule,  by  tho  disco-longitudinal  vein ;  8d,  x,  and  5,  accessory  cells.  In  the  Tincids 
the  venation  is  very  simple.  In  Fig.  1C3,  the  submedian  and  internal  veins  have 
disappeared;  0  is  the  costal  vein;  2,  3,  the  two  branches  of  the  median  vein;  4  to 
8,  branches  of  the  subcostal  vein.  In  Fig.  1G4,  the  internal  vein  is  shortened,  and  tho 
submedian  forked,  while  the  median  and  subcostal  arc  merged  together.  —  Fro7rt 
Helneminn,  in  Morrises  Synopsis,  SmitJuonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Compai'e 
also  Fig.  20  on  page  23. 

Figs.  LW  and  105.  a,  antenna,  on  one  side  wholly,  and  on  the  other  partially, 
pectinate;  b,  eye;  /.  ocellus;  h,  labial  palpus;  /7,  maxilla;  or  "tongue;"  o,  coxa; 
p,  trochanter;  g,  ffemnr;  r,  tibia;  V.  single  anterior  spur;  r*,  two  middle  tibial 
spun ;  2,  3,  two  pairs  of  posterior  tibial  spurs ;  s,  tarsus. 
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and  the  femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi,  slender  and  very  equal  in 
length.  There  ai*e  usually  two  tibial  spurs.  The  tarsus  is 
five-jointed,  the  terminal  joint  ending  in  two  slender  claws. 

The  scales  covering  the  body  of  Lepidoptera  are  simply 
modified  hairs.  In  studying  the  wing  of  the  Cecropia  moth, 
we  find  the  hairs  of  the  body  and  base  of  the  wing  gradually 
passing  into  the  forms  represented  in  Fig.  166.  They  are 
attached  to  the  wings  and  laid  partially  over  one  another  like 
the  tiles  on  a  roof  (Fig.  167).  They  are  inserted  in  somewhat 
regular  lines,  though,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  these  lines  are  often 
irregular,  as  shown  by  the  line  of  scars  where  the  scales  have 
been  removed.  The  scales  are  beautifhlly  ornamented  with  mi- 
croscopic lines.  We  find,  on  removing  the  scales,  that  the 
head  consists  of  three  well-marked  pieces,*  i.e.  the  occiput 
or  basal  piece  which  lies  behind  the  ocelli ;  the  epicranium, 
Ij'ing  behind  the  insertion  of  the  antennae,  and  carrying  the  eyes 
and  ocelli,  and  the  clypeus,  which  constitutes  the  front  of  the 
head.  The  latter  piece  is  larger  than  in  all  other  insects,  its 
size  being  distinctive  of  the  Lepidoptera.  There  is  a  general 
form  of  this  piece  for  each  family,  and  it  affords  excellent  * 
characters  in  the  different  genera,  especially  among  the  butter- 
flies (as  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  has  shown  us  in  a  series  of  drawings 
mode  by  him),  and  the  ZygcenidcR  and  Bombycidm,  It  is 
largest,  and  most  perfectly  shield-shaped,  in  the  Attaci.  In  the 
Ph  al  CB  71  idce^  it  is  smaller,  and  square;  and  in  the  Tine  idee 
it  is  smaller  still,  while  the  occiput  and  epicranium  are 
larger. 

The  labrum  is  remarkably  small  and  often  concealed  by  the 
overhanging  clypeus.  The  labium  is  small,  short,  triangular, 
and  the  mentum  is  nearly  obsolete.  Tlie  lingua  is  obsolete,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  the  tongue-like  maxillae.  The  labial 
palpi  are  feebly  developed,  sometimes  rudimentary,  and  consist 

•  Fio.  108.  A,  head  of  Ctenucha  Virginica  denuded ;  oc^  occiput;  ec,  ciiicraniunif 
with  the  two  ocelli,  o,  and  the  base  of  tiie  anteunie,  cU;  e,  eye;  c,  clypeus;  /,  la- 
bium; m,  mandible;  mx,  tongue,  or  maxilla;,  with  the  end  split  apart;  B, rudimen- 
tary maxilla  of  Actias  Luna,  with  its  single-Jointed  rudimentary  palpus,  showing 
the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  base  of  the  maxilla;  C,  two-Jointed,  rudimentary 
labial  palpus  of  A.  Luna;  D,  the  same,  single  Jointed,  of  Platysamia  Cecropia. 

Figs.  lOO,  170.  Head  of  a  moth  in  relation  to  the  prothorax  (1).  Fig.  171.  A,  B,  side 
view  and  (C)  front  view  of  the  head  of  a  moth;  n,  nntenna;  6,  eye;  rf,  the  "  fVont;* 
«,  orbit  of  the  eye;  /,  ocellus;  g,  maxilla  situated  between  *,  the  three-Jointed  la- 
bial paliii ;  t,  the  maxillary  palpas,  sometimes  very  large  and  three-Jointed. 
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of  from  one  to  three  joints,  the  terminal  one  being  small  and 
pointed.     They  are  recurved  in  fi*ont  of  the  head,  on  each  side 
of  the  spiral  tongue,  and  are 
covered  with  hairs ;  their  func- 
tion,  as    touchers    or    feelers, 
seeming  to  be  lost.    The  man- 
dibles are  rudimentary,  consist- 
ing of  a  pair  of  horny  tubercles, 
paiiily  concealed  by  the  fh>nt 
edge    of    the    clypeus.      The 
maxillae,  on  the  other   hand, 
are  remarkably  developed.    In 
their  rudimentaiy  state,  as  in  Attacus,  they  form  a  pair  of 
grooved  blades,  the  hollowed  sides  being  opposed   and  held 


Fig.  178.  Fig.  174.  Fig.  175. 

together  by  a  row  of  minute  teeth,  thus  forming  a  canal.    The 
insect  sucks  through  this  long  tube  the  sweets  of  flowers. 


Fig.  176.  Fig.  177.  Fig.  178.  Fig.  179. 

The  "tongue"  is  often  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  insect 
itself,  and  when  at  rest,  is  rolled  up  and  held  between  the 
palpi.     At  its  base  are  the  minute  mdimental  maxillary  palpi. 
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which  are  generally  concealed,  but  are  apparent  in  the  smaller 
and  lower  moths,  Crambus  and  the  Tineids.  They  are  usually 
fVom  two  to  three-jointed,  and  even  five  to  six-jointed,  as  in 
Tinea  granella,  and  longer  than  the  maxillie,  thus  resembling 
the  Phryganeidce ,  or  Caddis  flies. 

In  seeking  for  honey  with  their  long  raaxillffi,  the  Lepidop- 
tera  play  an  important  part  in  the  fertilization  of  plants, 
especially  the  Orchids. 

The  ocelli  are  often  present,  though  they  do  not  form  a  tri- 
angle on  the  vertex,  as  there  are  only  two,  the  third  and  most 
anterior  one  being  absent.  The  eyes  are  large  and  globose, 
and  vary  in  their  distance  apart  in  different  families. 

The  antennsB  vary  greatly  ;  they  are  cither  filiform  (Fig.  1 72, 
a),  or  setiform  (Fig.  172,  6),  or  fusiform,  as  in  the  Sphinges 
(Fig.  172,  c),  or  club-shaped,  as  in  Papilio  (Fig.  172,  d).  They 
are  rai'ely  entirely  naked,  but  are  finely  ciliated  (Fig.  173),  or 
have  a  pair  of  bristles  on  each  joint  (Fig.  174),  which  are 
sometimes  tufted  (Fig.  175).  The  joints  are  sometimes  toothed 
(Fig.  17G),  lamellate  (Fig.  177),  serrate  (Fig.  178),  or  pec- 
tinate (Fig.  179). 

The  thorax  in  Lepidoptera  is  remarkable  for  the  small  size 
of  the  first,  or  prothoracic  ring,  the  mesothorax  being  highly 
developed.  In  Telea  (Figs.  11  and  12,  on  page  11)  the  char- 
acteristic form  is  well  shown.  The  tergal  arch  of  the  pro- 
thorax  is  almost  obsolete,  the  scutum  alone  being  represented 
by  a  corneous  piece,  while  the  pleural  paits  are  more  developetl 
as  supports  for  the  forelegs.  In  the  mesothorax  the  pro- 
scutum  is  present,  but  is  usually  vertical,  being  bent  down 
and  concealed  between  the  two  rings,  becoming  visible,  how- 
ever, from  above  in  Hcpialus  (Sthenopis),  in  which  respect  it 
strikingly  resembles  the  position  and  development  of  the  same 
piece  in  the  neuropterous  Polystoechotes.  The  scutum  is  large, 
with  convex  sides,  broadest  behind  the  middle,  and  deeply 
notched  for  the  reception  of  the  triangular  scutellum,  which 
is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  scutum.  The  postscutellum 
is  transverse,  and  situated  out  of  sight,  unless  the  two  hinder 
thoracic  rings  are  separated,  under  the  scutellum.  The  cpi- 
sterna  and  trochantines  are  large,  and  the  whole  mesothoracic 
flanks  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  those  of  the  me^athorax.     The 
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metathorax  is  much  compressed  antero-posteriorly.  The  scu- 
tum is  thrown  aside  as  it  were  by  the  scutellum  into  two  lat- 
eral, nearly  square  halves,  the  remaining  tergal  pieces  being 
usually  obsolete  and  membranous,  but  in  Sthenopis  the  prse- 
scutum  and  scutellum  (Fig.  13,  page  12)  are  large,  and  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  segment,  much  as  in  the  neuropterous 
JSialidoe  and  Hemerobiidce, 

The  abdomen  is  oval  in  Papilio,  becoming  long  and  linear  in 
the  Tineids.  In  the  Zygcenidce^  especially,  the  basal  ring  is 
membranous  and  is  partly  adherent  to  the  thorax,  and  somewhat 
inflated  on  each  side.  The  number  of  abdominal  segments 
varies,  being  either  eight  or  nine ;  the  variation  occurring,  as 
stated  by  Lacaze-Duthicrs,  in  closely  allied  genera ;  thus  the 
genital  and  anal  openings  are  placed  more  usually  behind  the 
eighth,  but  sometimes  behind  the  ninth  segment. 

The  genital  armor  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  two  valve- 
like pieces.  The  parts  beyond  (anal  stylets,  etc.)  are  aborted, 
so  that  the  anus  and  external  opening  of  the  oviduct  are 
brought  closely  together.  In  the  male  the  parts  are  more  com- 
plex, the  anal  forceps  often,  as  in  the  Callosamia  Promethea, 
forming  long  curved  hooks  for  clasping  the  abdomen  of  the 
female. 

The  nervous  system  of  Lepidoptera,  and  its  changes  during 
the  transformations  of  the  larva,  have  been  studied  most 
thoroughly  by  Herold  (in  Pieris)  and  Newport  (in  Sphinx 
ligustri  and  Vanessa  urticee).  In.  the  imago  the  ventral  cord 
consists  of  seven  ganglia,  while  in  the  larva  there  are  eleven. 
This  decrease  in  their  number  is  due  to  the  fusion,  during  the 
pupa  state,  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  ganglia  of 
the  larva,  exclusive  of  those  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the 
head ;  these  form  the  two  thoracic  ganglia  which  distribute 
nerves  to  the  legs  and  the  muscles  of  the  wings.  Meanwhile 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ganglia  of  the  larva  have  either  disapi>earcd 
entirely,  or  been  united  with  the  others. 

The  digestive  system  (see  Fig.  44,  on  page  35)  of  butterflies 
and  moths  is  modified  to  suit  their  peculiar  habits.  They  draw 
in  the  sweets  of  plants  thi'ough  the  "tongue"  by  a  sucking 
stomach  which  opens  into  the  hinder  end  of  the  oesophagus. 
"'The  ileum  is  long,  small,  and  nearly  always  forms  several. 
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convolutions.  The  colon  is  constantly  of  a  large  size,  and  Is 
often  dilated  into  a  caecum  at  its  anterior  portion."  (Siebold.) 
The  salivary  glands  are  composed  of  two  simple  tubes,  which 
are  very  large  in  the  larval  state,  extending  into  the  abdomen. 

The  respiratory  system  is  normal  and  well  develoi>ed.  In 
the  larv^a  the  stigmata  are  wanting  on  the  second  and  third 
thoracic  and  last  abdominal  segment.  In  those  species  of 
Sphingidce^  BomhycidcR  and  Noctuidoe^  which  have  a 
long-sustained  flight  there  are  numerous  vesicular  dilatations 
of  the  tracheae. 

The  urinary  tubes  are  six  in  number ;  they  are  long,  ftro, 
and  open  into  the  stomach  by  two  excretory  ducts. 

The  silk-glands  consist  of  two  long,  flexuous,  thick-walled 
sacs,  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  opening  by  a 
common  orifice  on  the  under  lip  (labium)  usually  at  the 
extremity  of  a  short  tubular  protuberance  (Siebold).  The}* 
are  most  developed  when  the  larva  approaches  the  pupa  state. 

We  once  found  a  larva  of  Clisiocampa  Americana  that  ha(i 
just  spun  its  cocoon,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  silk  had  been 
exhausted,  we  removed  the  worm  from  its  cocoon,  when  it  spun 
another,  but  thinner  one ;  and  upon  removing  it  a  second  time 
it  spun  a  third  very  thin  cocoon,  before  the  supply  of  silk  was 
entirely  exhausted. 

The  ovary  consists  of  four  very  long,  spiral,  multilocular 
tubes.  The  receptaculum  seminis  is  pj-riform,  and  often  has  a 
long,  spiral  ductus  seminalis.  At  its  base  is  situated  a  large, 
double  sebaceous  gland ;  and  there  are  two  small  ramoRO 
glands,  perhaps  odoriferous,  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 
The  copulatory  pouch  is  a  remarkably  large,  pyriform  reser^'oir, 
having  for  the  reception  of  the  male  intromittent  organ  a 
canal,  which  opens  by  a  special  orifice,  situated  below  and 
behind  the  external  opening  of  the  oviduct.     (Siebold.) 

The  testes  form  two  round  or  oval  follicles,  and  the  two 
short  deferent  canals  unite  with  two  simple  and  very  flexuous 
accessory  glands,  to  form  the  long  ductus  ejaculatorius. 

Several  interesting  cases  of  hermaphroditism  in  butterflies 
and  moths  have  been  published  by  European  entomologists. 
Mr.  £dwards  has  noticed  two  remarkable  instances  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Philadelphia  Entomological  Society  (vol.  iv, 
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p.  380),  the  latter  of  which  we  have  also  seen.  *'  A  specimen  of 
Papilio  Asterias  is  in  my  collection,  and  was  captured  by  Mr. 
J.  Meyer  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  two  or  three  years  since.  It  is  a 
fine  instance  of  a  perfect  hermaphrodite.  The  right  wings  are 
both  male,  the  left  wings  both  female,  distinctly  marked  upon 
both  surfaces  with  no  suffusion  of  color.  The  size  is  that  of 
the  largest  specimens  of  Asterias.  The  Saturnia  Promethea 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Bridgham  of  New  York,  and  is  a 
curious  instance  of  an  imperfect  hermaphrodite.  The  left  an- 
tenna and  left  primary  are  male ;  the  right  antenna  and  Icll 
secondary  are  female ;  the  right  primary  is  also  female,  but  the 
right  secondaiy  is  something  between  the  two,  neither  male 
nor  female.  The  color  of  the  upper  surface  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  under  surface  of  the  male.  On  the  under  side  the 
color  and  markings  of  the  left  primary  are  male,  but  the  other 
three  wings  are  female.  The  color  and  markings  of  the  male 
Promethea  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  female,  and  on 
this  hermaphrodite  the  confbsion  of  the  sexes  is  conspicuous. 
It  is  a  bred  specimen.  The  body  had  been  viscerated,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  its  sex." 

The  larva  of  Ctenucha,  which  resembles  that  of  Arctia,  con- 
structs its  cocoon  out  of  the  hairs  of  its  body,  without  spinning 
any  silken  threads,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  by  microscopi- 
cal examination.  The  hairs  of  this,  as  of  probably  most  hairy 
caterpillars,  but  more  especially  the  Bombycid  larvae,  arc 
thickly  armed  with  minute  spiuules,  so  that  by  being  simply 
placed  next  to  each  other,  they  readily  adhere  together.  The 
cocoon  is  finished  in  about  twelve  hours.  We  once  noticed 
a  Ctenucha  larva  just  beginning  its  cocoon.  Early  in  the 
morning  it  descnbed  an  ellipse  upon  the  side  of  the  glass  jar  in 
which  it  was  confined,  out  of  hairs  plucked  from  just  behind  its 
head.  From  this  elliptical  line  as  a  base,  it  had  by  eight  o'clock 
built  up,  rAher  unequally,  the  walls  of  its  cocoon,  in  some 
places  a  third  of  the  distance  up,  by  simply  piling  upon  each 
other  the  spinulated  hairs,  which  adhered  firmly  together.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  arch  was  completed,  and  the 
larva  walled  in  by  a  light  partition,  and  soon  afterwards  the  thin 
floor  was  made.  No  silk  is  spun  throughout  the  whole  opera- 
tion, while  in  the  cocoon  of  PyiTharctia  Isabella  there  is  a 
slight  frame-work  of  silk  upon  which  the  haii*s  are  placed. 
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Trouvelot  states  that  the  Polyphenmo  lan-a  constmcts  its 
cocoon  by  drawing  the  leaves  together  as  a  support  for  the 
tlu'eads,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  cocoon.  ^^This  seenis 
to  he  the  most  difficult  feat  for  the  worm  to  accomplish,  as  after 
this  the  work  is  simply  mechanical,  the  cocoon  being  made  of 
regular  layers  of  silk  united  by  a  gummy  substance.  The  silk 
is  distributed  in  zig-zag  lines  of  al)out  one-eight  of  an  inch 
long.  When  the  cocoon  is  made,  the  worm  will  have  moved 
his  head  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  distribute  the  silk,  about  two 
hundred  and  fift3'-four  thousand  times.  After  about  half  a 
day's  work,  the  cocoon  is  so  far  completed  that  the  worm  can 
liardl}'  be  distinguished  thix>ugh  the  line  texture  of  the  wall ; 
tlien  a  guram}'',  resinous  substance,  sometimes  of  a  light  bro^n 
color,  is  spread  over  all  the  inside  of  the  cocoon.  The  larva 
continues  to  work  for  four  or  five  days,  hardly  taking  a  few 
minutes  of  rest,  and  finally  another  coating  is  spun  in  the 
interior,  when  the  cocoon  is  all  finished  and  completely  air- 
tiglit.  The  fibre  diminishes  in  thickness  as  the  completion  ot 
the  cocoon  advances,  so  that  the  last  internal  coating  is  not 
half  so  thick  and  so  strong  as  the  outside  ones.'' 

In  those  moths  which  spin  a  thick  cocoon,  the  pupa,  a  few 
da^'s  previouo  to  its  exit,  secretes  an  acid  fluid  from  two  glands 
opening  into  the  mouth.  This  fluid,  according  to  Mr.  L.  Trou- 
velot (American  Naturalist,  vol.  i,  p.  33),  in  his  account  of  the 
Pol^'phemus  silk-worm,  dissolves  the  hard  gummy  substance 
uniting  the  silken  threads,  until  after  the  expiration  of  half  an 
hour,  the  moth  is  able  to  push  the  fibres  aside,  and  work  its 
way  out,  without  breaking  a  thread. 

Trouvelot  says  that  the  larvas  of  the  Polyphemus  moth 
seem  entirely  unable  to  discern  objects  with  their  simple  eyes, 
but  can  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  A  supposed  auditory 
apparatus  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  in  moths. 

In  their  adult  state  butterflies  and  moths  take  bdt  little  food, 
consisting  of  hone}',  though  l^ipilio  Tunius,  according  to  a 
Canadian  observer,  is  attracted  to  heaps  of  decaying  fish. 

Caterpillars  grow  very  rapidly*,  and  consume  a  great  quantity 
of  food.  Mr.  Trouvelot  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
gastronomical  powers  of  the  Pol^'phemus  caterpillar.  "It  is 
astonishing  how  rapidly  the  lana  gi'ows,  and  one  who  has  no 
cxi^erieuce  in  the  matter  could  hardly  believe  what  an  amount 
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of  food  is  devoured  by  these  little  creatures.  One  experiment 
which  I  made  can  give  some  idea  of  it :  when  the  young  silk 
worm  hatches  out,  it  weighs  one-twentieth  of  a  grain ;  when 

10  days  old  it  weighs    1-2  a  grain,  or  10  times  its  original  weight. 

90    "       "    "       "           8  grains      «  60     "       **        "             " 

^     tt       If    (i        If          0]^      II            i(  020      "        "         '*              ** 

^     II        II    II        II           gQ      II              II  1800      *'        **         '*                ** 

gl^     ii        II    II        II         2fyj      it            II  4140      **        "         "               ** 

When  a  worm  is  thirty  days  old  it  will  have  consumed  about 
ninety  grains  of  food ;  but  when  fifby-six  days  old  it  is  fully 
grown  and  has  consumed  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
oak  leaves  weighing  three-fourths  of  a  pound ;  besides  this  it 
has  drank  not  less  than  one-half  an  ounce  of  water.  So  the 
food  taken  by  a  single  silk-worm  in  fifty-six  days  equals  in 
weight  eighty-six  thousand  times  the  primitive  weight  of  the 
worm.  Of  this,  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  becomes  excre- 
mentitious  matter ;  two  hundred  and  seven  grains  are  assimi- 
lated and  over  five  ounces  have  evaporated.  What  a  destruction 
of  leaves  this  single  species  of  insect  could  make  if  only  a  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  eggs  laid  came  to  maturity !  A  few 
years  would  be  sufficient  for  the  propagation  of  a  number  large 
enough  to  devour  all  the  leaves  of  our  forests."  The  Lepidop- 
tera  are  almost  without  exception  injurious  to  vegetation  and 
are  among  the  chief  enemies  of  the  agriculturist. 

They  are  rarely  found  fossil  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  their 
bodies.  Remains,  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Lepidoptera,  have 
been  found  in  the  Jura  formation.  A  Sphinx-like  moth  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Tertiary  foimation  of  Europe,  and  a  few 
minute  forms  have  occurred  in  Amber. 

Butterflies  are  easily  distinguished  fh)m  the  other  groups  by 
their  knobbed  antennae.  In  the  Sphinges  and  their  allies  the 
feelers  are  thickened  in  the  middle :  in  the  Moths  they  are  fili- 
form and  often  pectinated  like  feathers.  Lepidoptera  have 
also  been  divided  into  three  large  groups,  called  Diurnal,  Cre- 
puscular and  Nocturnal,  since  butterflies  fly  in  the  sunshine 
alone,  most  Sphinges  in  the  twilight  (some  of  them,  however, 
fly  in  the  hottest  sunshine),  while  the  moths  are  generally 
night-fliers,  though  many  of  them  fly  in  the  day  time,  thus 
showing  that  the  distinctions  are  somewhat  artificial. 

The  larger  Lepidoptera  (butterfiies  and  the  larger  moths) 
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have  been  called  Macrolepidoptera,  while  the  smaller  ones, 
inclading  the  smaller  Pyralidce,  the  TortricidoBj  and  the 
Tineidce^  are  called  Microlepidoj^era. 

In  studying  these  insects  the  best  generic  characters  will  be 
found  in  the  antennse,  the  shape  of  the  head-parts,  the  vena- 
tion and  proportions  of  the  wings  :  very  slight  changes  in  these 
parts  separating  genera  and  species.  Size  and  coloration, 
which  are  usually  very  constant,  afford  good  specific  characters. 

A  good  method  of  preserving  larvae  dry,  adopted  at  Dresden, 
is  to  squeeze  out  the  intestines  through  a  hole  made  near  the 
anal  extremity  of  the  larva,  then  to  insert  a  fine  straw,  after 
which  it  may  be  placed  in  a  glass  vase,  itself  placed  in  a  tin 
vessel  and  held  over  a  lamp ;  the  larval  skin  is  blown  while 
suspended  over  the  lamp,  by  which  the  skin  dries  faster.  It 
may  be  done  with  a  small  tube  or  blow-pipe  fixed  at  the  end 
of  a  bladder,  held  under  the  arm  or  between  the  knees,  so  as 
to  leave  the  hands  at  liberty ;  and  the  straw  which  is  inserted 
into  the  body  of  the  larva  may  be  fastened  by  a  cross-pin  stuck 
through  the  skin,  and  thus  retained  in  its  proper  position 
throughout  the  process  of  blowing.  The  small  larvse,  such  as 
those  of  the  Tinese,  may  be  put  alive  into  a  hot  bottle,  baked 
until  they  swell  to  the  proper  extent  and  dry,  when  they  can  be 
pinned  with  all  their  contents  inside.  (Westwood,  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  Sept.  7th,  1863.) 

Dr.  Knaggs  has,  in  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine, 
given  some  directions  for  managing  caterpillars.  Very  young 
caterpillars,  which  will  not  eat  the  food  provided,  and  become 
restless,  should  be  reared  in  air-tight  jam-pots,  the  tops  of  which 
are  covered  with  green  glass  to  darken  the  interior  of  the  ves- 
sel. When  small  larvae  hide  themselves  by  mining,  entering 
buds  and  spinning  together  leaves,  they  should  have  as  small  a 
quantity  of  food  as  possible.  In  changing  larvae  from  one  plant 
to  a  fresh  one,  a  slight  jar  or  puff  of  breath  will  dislodge  them, 
and  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  jam-pot,  or  the  glass  cylin- 
der, covered  at  one  end  with  muslin,  can  be  turned  muslin  end 
downwards  for  them  to  crawl  upon.  The  duplicate  breeding 
cage,  pot  or  tube,  should  be  "sweetened"  by  free  currents  of 
fresh  dry  air  and  then  stocked  with  fresh  food. 

Dr.  Enaggs  advises  that  "hiding  places,"  or  bits  of  chips, 
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etc.,  be  provided  for  such  Noctuid  lan'flB  as  naturally  lie  con- 
cealed, such  as  OrtJiosia^  Xanthia^  Nocttia,  etc.,  '^  while  for 
Agrotia  and  a  few  others  a  considerable  depth  of  fine  earth  or 
sand  is  necessary." 

^^  Larvae,  which  in  nature  hibernate,  must  either  be  stimulated 
by  warmth  and  fresh  food  to  feed  up  unnaturally  fast,  or  else 
through  the  winter  must  be  exposed  to  out-door  temperature." 
For  such  larvoB  as  begin  to  eat  before  the  trees  are  leaved 
out,  the  leaves  of  evergreens  must  be  provided,  pine  leaves, 
chickweed,  grasses  and  mosses.  Hibernating,  living  larvn;, 
must  during  the  winter  be  kept  dry,  otherwise  the  damp  seems 
to  hang  about  their  fur,  and  causes  them  to  be  attacked  by  a 
white  fhngus ;  while  smooth  larvae  require  the  natural  damp- 
ness of  the  soil.  Mr.  Gibson  strongly  recommends  that  during 
the  winter  all  cages  containing  larvae  be  placed  in  iVont  of  a 
window  facing  the  east  or  north-east,  so  that  the  inmates  may 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

When  the  moth  is  fairly  out  of  the  pupa,  as  remarked  by  Mr. 
Sanborn,  their  wings  often  fail  to  properly  expand,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  moisture,  '^  the  insect  being  unable  to  expand  its 
wings  in  a  heated,  dry  room.  He  has  avoided  this  difficulty 
by  placing  the  insect  just  emerged,  or  about  to  come  forth, 
beneath  a  bell-glass,  within  which  he  had  placed  moistened 
pieces  of  bibulous  paper." 

Mr.  Trouvelot  has  noticed  that  the  difference  in  size  of  the 
wings  of  moths  or  butterflies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  fluid  thrown  into  the  wings  during  their  development 
escapes  from  a  break  in  the  surface  of  the  wing,  so  that  this 
wing  is  smaller  than  the  other.  He  has,  by  pinching  a  wing 
while  thus  developing,  caused  the  fluid  to  "flow  from  the  punc- 
ture, and  immediately  the  wing  so  wounded  ceased  to  grow, 
while  the  three  others  continued  their  development  to  its  full 
extent."  "I  have  sometimes  advanced  the  development  of  the 
wings  of  Telea  Polyphemus.  I  selected  for  this  purpose, 
pupae  very  far  advanced  in  their  transformation,  as  is  shown  by 
the  looseness  of  the  pupal  skin,  and  by  the  color  of  the  wings 
of  the  moth,  which  can  be  seen  through  it.  I  took  carefblly 
the  pupal  skin  from  around  the  moth  and  suspended  the  insect 
in  the  position  that  Lepidoptera  take  when  emerging  f^om  the 
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chrysalis.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  wings  of  sach  an  insect 
are  developed,  though  I  have  obtained  some  perfect  specimens 
in  this  way ;  and  in  one  instance  the  development  of  the  wings 
took  place  only  three  days  after  the  pupal  skin  had  been 
removed.  Success  is  more  certain  if  the  insect  is  put  under  a 
glass  jar  with  a  moistened  sponge,  and  something  for  the  insect 
to  hang  from ;  the  dampness  of  the  air  in  the  Jar  will  prevent 
the  soft  wings  from  drying  too  fast,  and  when  the  time  arrives 
for  the  insect  to  accomplish  its  transformation,  the  fluid  will  be 
active.  Such  an  insect  has  much  analogy  with  a  vertebrate 
bom  prematurely;  the  insect,  like  the  quadruped,  remains 
almost  motionless  till  the  natural  time  for  its  birth  arrives." 

Papilionidje  Latreille.  The  Butterflies,  or  Diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera,  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  moths  by  their 
knobbed  antenme,  though  they  are  sometimes  nearly  filiform. 
The  body  is  small,  but  there  is  a  greater  equality  in  the  size  of 
the  three  regions  than  in  the  moths,  the  abdomen  being  much 
shorter  and  smaller,  as  a  general  rule,  than  in  the  lower  fami- 
lies. The  ocelli  are  usually  wanting;  the  spiral  tongue  or 
maxiUoe,  are  long  and  well  developed ;  and  the  wings  are  ear- 
ned erect  when  in  repose,  and  are  not  held  together  during 
flight  by  a  bristle  and  socket  as  in  the  moths. 

The  larvae  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  in  their  style  of  orna- 
mentation, but  they  uniforml}'  have,  besides  the  thoracic  legs, 
five  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  The  pupa  is  called  a  "chrysalis" 
or  "aurelian"  from  the  bright  golden  hues  which  adorn  those 
of  many  species.  They  disappear  as  the  wet  tissues'  beneath  the 
pupa-skin  harden  just  before  the  fiy  appears.  The  pupa  is  usu- 
ally angulated  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  abdomen.  A  few  species,  such  as  those  of  Vanessa, 
hibernate,  while  several  species,  such  as  Vanessa  Antiopa,  are 
social  as  young  larvae^  The  most  "  perfect  state  of  society  is  ex- 
hibited by  a  Mexican  butterfly  (Eucheira  socialis  Westwood), 
the  caterpillars  of  which  construct  a  very  strong  parchment-like 
bag,  in  which  they  not  only  reside,  but  undergo  their  change  to 
the  pupa  state."  Butterflies  also  occasionally  swarm  while 
in  the  perfect  state,  such  as  species  of  Colias,  Cynthia  and 
Danais,  multitudes  of  which  are  sometimes  seen  passing  over- 
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head  in-  long  columns.  They  are  truly  tropical  insects,  since 
Gerstaecker  mentions  that  three  times  as  many  species  (600) 
occur  at  a  single  point  (Para,  Brazil)  as  in  all  Germany,  where 
scarcely  200  species  live.  There  ai*e  about  5,000  species  known ; 
900  inhabit  North  America  and  probably  the  number  will  be 
increased  to  a  thousand,  while  about  125  species  have  been 
found  in  New  England  and  its  immediate  border. 

The  noble  genus  Omithoptera  has  very  long,  slightly  knobbed 
antennae,  and  a  well  developed  prothorax;  while  the  fore- 
wings  are  very  large,  elongated,  triangular,  and  the  hind  wings 
are  relatively  smaller  and  rounded.  0.  Ptiamus  Linn,  is  found 
in  the  Moluccas.  There  are  twenty  species  known.  The  larvae 
as  in  some  species  of  Papilio  have  an  external  forked  sheath 
for  the  "  tentacles."  The  pupa  is  sustained  by  a  silken  thread 
as  in  Papilio  (Wallace). 

Of  the  extensive  genus  Papilio^  or  "Swallow-tail,"  over  300 
species  are  known.  The  larva  is  rather  short  and  stout,  with  a 
V-shaped  scent-organ,  or  "  tentacles."  The  pupa  is  supported 
by  a  filament  passed  entirely  around  it.  The  common  P.  -45- 
tericLS  Drury  appears  in  New  England  in  June,  when  it  lays  its 
6ggs  on  the  leaves  of  parsley  and  other  umbelliferous  plants. 
From  this  brood  a  new  set  of  butterflies  appear  in  August. 
The  larva  is  yellow,  striped  and  spotted  with  black,  and  when 
irritated,  pushes  out,  from  a  slit  in  the  prothoracic  ring,  a 
V-shaped,  yellow,  fleshy,  scent-organ,  used  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence. The  chrysalis  is  fi*ee,  attached  by  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men and  supported  by  a  loose  silken  thread,  which  is  passed 
over  the  back.  It  lives  in  this  state  fi*om  nine  to  fifteen  days. 
It  has  two  ear-like  projections  on  each  side  of  tlie  head  and  a 
prominence  on  the  back  of  the  thorax. 

Mr.  W.  Saunders  has  received  from  St,  John's,  Newfound- 
land, several  specimens  of  a  butterfly,  one  of  which  I  have  before 
me,  and  Instead  of  being  a  very  remarkable  variety  of  P.  As- 
terias,  seems  to  be  a  distinct  and  undescribed  species,  as 
supposed  by  my  friend  to  whose  collection  it  belongs.  He 
writes  me,  after  giving  a  detailed  description,  presented  below,* 

*  **  Papilio  brevicauda  Saunders.  Female.  Expands  three  and  one-fllth  inches ; 
liead,  palpi  and  antennsB  black;  thorax  black,  n-inged  with  yellow  hairs  on  each 
side,  for  about  half  its  length;  body  above  black,  with  a  row  of  seven  or  eight 
yellow  spots  along  each  side  which  are  largest  about  the  middle  of  the  row;  under 
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that  ''this  species  resembles  P.  Asterias,  but  differs  fix>m  ii 
in  many  points.  In  P.  Asterias  the  palpi  are  edged  within  with 
yellow ;  in  P.  brevicauda  they  are  black.  P.  Asterias  has  two 
yellow  spots  above  at  the  base  of  the  antennte,  which  are  either 
wanting,  or  exceedingly  faint  in  the  other  species.  P.  Asterias 
has  a  spot  of  bright  yellow  on  the  anterior  edge  of  each  side  of 
the  thorax ;  P.  brevicauda  has  a  fringe  of  duller  yellow,  extend- 
ing fully  half  the  length  of  the  thorax.  On  the  primaries  the 
discal  bar  in  P.  Asterias  is  much  narrower,  and  the  inner  row 
of  spots  smaller  and  bright  yellow,  the  upper  one  in  the  row 
being  dividecl ;  in  P.  brevicauda  the  spots  are  ftilvous,  the  upper 

aide  of  the  body  black,  the  abdomen  being  ftimUhed  irith  two  roirs  of  yellow  spots 
correBpondiug  with  those  above,  with  several  additional  spots  within  near  the  tip ; 
feet  black.  Primaries  above  brownish  black,  with  a  bar  of  yellow  across  the  end 
of  the  discal  cell;  Just  beyond  this  is  a  row  of  eight  spot:«,  extending  across  the 
wing  nearly  parallel  with  the  outer  margin ;  the  upper  one,  which  rests  on  the  sub- 
costal vein,  is  yellow,  clongiitcd  and  inegulai*,  with  a  blackish  dot  beyond  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  lower  ones  are  fulvous  }  the  second  and  third  smaller  than  the  first  and  of 
an  elongated,  triangular  form,  with  the  apex  pointing  Inwanls;  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixUi  are  similar  in  shape,  but  larger,  the  latter  with  it6  apex  pai'tially  wanting  ; 
the  seventh  spot  is  Avider  and  slightly  concave  on  both  tho  inner  and  outer  edges, 
the  inner  edge  is  broken ;  the  eighth  is  long,  narrow  and  irregular,  with  its  lower 
edge  close  to  tho  hind  margin  ol  the  wing.  Behind  the  upper  i^pot  in  this  row  is  a 
second  yellow  spot  nearly  round.  Between  these  and  the  outer  margin  is  a  sec:und 
row -of  .spots,  eight  In  number,  but  much  smaller  in  size.  Thes^o  are  all  yellow,  the 
three  n]>per  ones  nearly  round,  tho  lower  ones  more  or  less  elongated,  the  lowest 
contracted  in  tho  midiUo  as  If  composed  of  two  spots  Joined  together;  the  fkingc 
of  the  wing  Is  also  spotted  with  yellow,  tho  spots  corresponding  in  number  and 
position  with  those  foiming  tho  second  row. 

"Secondaries  above  brownish  black,  with  a  row  of  seven  largo  spots  nearly  con- 
fluent beyond  the  middle,  in  coutinuation  of  those  on  primaries,  all  more  or  less 
triangnlar  in  form,  tho  middle  ones  somewhat  elongated;  these  spots  are  yellow 
above  and  at  the  sidots  fiilvous  fW>m  near  the  middle  to  tho  outer  edge;  the  ftilvous 
marking  is  less  distinct  on  the  second  and  third  spots ;  within  the  margin  is  a  sec- 
ond row,  all  yellow  excepting  the  upper  one  wh^ch  is  tinged  with  fulvous;  the  up- 
per spot  is  oblong,  the  second  nearly  round;  third,  fourth  and  fillh  lunular,  nearly 
equal  in  size;  the  sixth  similar  in  form,  but  much  smaller;  while  the  Inner  one  is 
irregularly  concave  above,  holding  in  the  cavity  the  eye-like  spot  at  the  anal  angle. 
On  tho  outer  edge  are  six  yellow  spots,  larger  and  more  striking  than  those  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  lYinge  on  the  primaries.  The  space  between  the  two  inner  i*ows  of 
spots  is  sprinkled  with  metallic  blue  atoms.  At  the  anal  angle  is  a  round,  red  spot, 
with  a  black  dot  in  it  below  the  middle,  and  a  crescent  of  bluish  atoms  aliove; 
tails  very  shorty  scarcely  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, — not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  those  of  P.  Asterias. 

'*  Under  surface  of  wings  somewhat  paler  in  color,  with  spots  corresponding  to 
those  above.  The  upper  spot  of  the  inner  row  on  the  primaries  is  tinted  with 
fhlvous;  the  spots  composing  the  inner  row  on  the  secondaries  are  more  decidedly 
and  uniformly  fblvous ;  the  four  u])per  spots  in  the  second  row  are  also  streaked 
with  the  same  color;  the  bluish  atoms  between  the  rows  are  partially  replaced  by 
green  ones."    Taken  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
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_  one  ia  undivided.  The  inner  row  of  spots  on  the  secondaries 
are  also  entirely  yellow  in  P.  Asteriaa,  smaller  and  very  difTei'- 
ent  in  form  fVom  those  on  F.  brevicauda.  The  second  row  of 
spots  is  also  smaller  in  P.  Asterias,  and  the  red  spot  at  the 
anal  angle  paler,  with  a  smaller  black  dot  in  it,  and  a  wider 
crescent  of  bluish  atoms  above.  The  length  of  the  tail,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  difference,  has  already 
been  noticed." 

We  have  compared  some  interesting  varieties  of  P.  Ast«rias 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  col- 
lected about  Boston  by  Mr.  Shurtleff,  which  approach  (in  the 
reddish  hue  of  the  spots,  usually  yellow,  especially  on  the  under 
side,  and  the  shortness  of  the  tail)  the  Newfoundland  specU 
men  kindly  sent  as  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  strongly  surest  the 
inference,  with  which  Messrs.  Scudder  and  Sanborn  agree,  that 
P.  brevicauda  is  a  ^'eI^■  remarkable 
species  allied  to  P.  Asterios. 

The  yellow  Papilio  Turrms  Linn,  flies 
in  June  and  July  through  woods  aud 
about  lilacs.  Its  larva  feeds  on  the 
apple  and  wild  thom ;  it  is  green  with 
two  eye-like  spots  on  the  thorax,  and 
pupates  in  the  middle  of  August.  The 
black  dimorphic  $  form,  P.  Glaucus, 
is  fouud  in  the  Sontbem  States.  P. 
Dauntts   Boisd.    (Fig.   180)   originally  ^f-  !*•■ 

found  in  Mexico,  has  been  found  in  Kansas,  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  Mr.  James  Ridings.  He  states  that  it  strikingly 
rasembles  P.  Tumus,  but  has  longer  autennte,  with  longer,  more 
curved  fore-wings,  besides  differing  in  other  characters.  It  ex- 
pands nearly  five  inches.  /".  Tfoilus  Linn,  appears  more  com- 
monly southward.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  sassafras  and  lilac 
trees,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Saunders  feeding,  rolled  up  on 
a  leaf,  on  the  spice  bush,  August  3d.  "Its  length  was  about 
one  and  thi'ee-foui'tbs  inches,  the  body  being  thickest  from  the 
tliird  to  the  fifth  segmeuts.  The  head  is  rather  small,  flat  in 
fVout,  slightly  bilobed,  dull  flesh  color,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
brown.  The  body  is  bright  pea-green,  with  a  yellow  stripe 
across  the  anterior  part  of  the  second  segment ;  edged  behind 
with  dull  black.    On  the  fourth  segment  are  two  prominent 
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eye-like  spots,  of  dull  yellowish  or  yellowish  buff,  encircled 
by  a  fine  ring  of  black,  and  a  lai'ge  black  pupil  filling  most 
of  the  lower  portion.  The  posterior  portion  of  this  black 
pupil  is  encircled  by  a  shining  bluish  black  ring,  the  anterior 
portion  of  wiiich  stiikes  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
pupil ;  there  is  also  a  line  of  black  in  front  of  the  pupil  ex- 
tending nearly  across  tlie  yellow  portion,  and  a  pale  pinkisli 
spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  yellow  which  is  edged  with  a 
slightly  darker  shade.  On  the  fifth  segment  are  two  large, 
'  irregular  spots  of  the  same  color,  pale  buff,  encircled  by  a  faint 
ring  of  black,  and  having  a  faint  pinkish  spot  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  each ;  these  spots  are  nearer  to  each  other  than 
those  on  the  fourth  segment,  a  portion  of  the  space  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  segments  being  deep  black ;  each  segment,  from 

the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  iu- 
clusive,  has  four  blue  dots, 
encircled  with  black,  those  on 
the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
segments  being  largest.  On 
each  side,  close  to  the  under 
surface,  is  a  w^ide  j'ellow 
stripe,  gradually  softening 
into  the  green  above,  and 
Fig.  181.  edged   below  with    blackish 

brown.  Immediately  below  the  spiracles  is  a  row  of  blue  dots 
edged  with  black,  one  on  each  segment  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  inclusive.  The  under  surface  is  dull,  pale  greenish,  or 
yellowish  white,  having  a  decided  reddish  tinge  as  it  approaches 
the  yellow  stripe  on  tho  sides.  The  feet  partake  of  the  same 
general  color."  P.  Philenor  Fabr.  is  black,  with  a  greenish 
reflection  towai'ds  the  outer  border,  with  whitish  spots  on  the 
margin,  and  on  the  hind  wings  six  whitish  lunules.  The  larva 
is  brown,  with  two  lateral  rows  of  small,  reddish  tubercles, 
and  two  long  tubercles  on  the  prothoracic  segment.  Tho 
chrysalis  (Fig.  181,  side  and  dorsal  view)  is  grajush  violet,  yel- 
lowish on  the  back,  with  the  head  ending  in  a  truncated  cone. 
The  genus  Pamassius  has  short,  thick  antennae,  with  a 
rounded  club,  and  the  fore-wings  are  much  rounded  at  the 
apex ;  it  inhabits  mountains.  P,  Smintheiis  Doubleday,  with 
tluree  other  species,  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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The  White  Tarnip,  or  Cabbage  butterfly,  Pieria  oleraeea  HarriB 
{Fig,  182 ;  a,  larvh),  is  well  knowu  as  being  often  deatmctive  to 
cruciferous  plants.     In  this  genus,  and  its  allies,  the  wings  are 
rounded  and  entire  on  the  edges,  and  ai'c  grooved  on  the  inner 
edge  to  receive  the  abdomen.    The  greenish  cateipillars  are 
slender,  "tapering  a  veiy  little  towai-d  each  end,  and  are  spar- 
ingly clothed  with  a  short  down  which  is  quite  apparent,  how- 
ever, in  Fieris  oleraeea."     We  have  found  the  lorvoi  of  thitt 
species  on  turnip  leaves  in  the  middle  of  Angust,  at  Chamber- 
lain Farm  in  Northern  Maine.    They  are  of  a  dull  green,  and 
covered  with  dense  hairs.     They  suspend  themselves  by  the 
tail  and  a  transverse  loop ;  and  their  chrysalids  are  angular 
at  the  sides,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.    (Harris.)     Pi'em 
oleraeea   b   white,   with   the 
wings  dusky  next  the  body, 
the  tips  of  the  fore- wings  are 
yellowish  beneath,   and   the 
hind  wings  are  straw-colored 
beneath.  The  yellowish,  pear- 
shaped,  longitudinftlly  ribbed 
eggs,  are  laid  three  or  four 
on  a  single  leaf.     In  a  week 
or  ten  days  the  larv£e   are 
hatched.      They    live    three  Fig.  iw. 

weeks  before  becoming  full-fed.  The  chrysalis  state  lasts  ten 
to  twelve  days.  There  is  an  early  summer  (May)  ar.d  a  lat<> 
summer  (July)  brood.  Pieria  Tapte  Schranlt  has  been  iutro- 
duce<l  from  Europe  and  is  now  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Quelwc 
and  the  northern  pai-ts  of  New  England. 

P.  Protodice  Boisd.  and  Lee.  is  foimd  southward.  The 
head  of  the  chiysalis,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Saunders,  is  pro- 
longed into  a  tubercle,  which  is  equilatcrally  triangulai-,  seen 
in  outline,  with  two  small  tubercles  near  the  base.  On  the 
thorax  is  u  high,  thin  dorsal  lidge,  edged  with  red.  On  each  si<lc 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  ridge,  largest  anteriorly,  and  rising  inti> 
a  thin  tul>erc1e  on  the  second  ring.  There  is  a  thin  dorsal 
ridge  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  abdomen.  The  tip  is  deeply 
exeavated  by  a  furrow  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ter- 
minal ring.    There  are  seven  rows  of  black  dots  on  each  ring. 
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It  is  pale  whitish  straw  yellow  throughout,  with  thick,  black 
dots  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  body.  It  is  .70  of  an  inch  in 
length.     It  also  occurs  in  California. 

The  Sulphin--yellow  butterflies,  CoZicw,  of  which  (7.  Phtlodice 
Godart,  our  most  common  butterfl}',  is  a  t5''pe,  occur  eveiywLere. 
There  are  three  broods,  one  appearing  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  other  in  July  ;  while  a  third  brood  appears  late  in  August 
(Scudder).  ^' The  female  deposited  her  eggs  on  the  24th  of 
July ;  they  were  very  long,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  raised,  longitudinal  ribs,  and  smaller  cross  lines  in 
the  concave  spaces  between  them.  They  hatched  on  the  31st. 
The  freshly  hatched  larva  is  about  a  thirteenth  of  an  inch  long  ; 
the  head  is  black,  and  the  body  dull  3'ellowish  brown.  When 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  ma- 
ture; the  head  being  dark  green  and  slightly  down}-,  with 
minute  hairs,  which  also  give  a  downy  appearance  to  the  whple 
bod}',  which  is  also  dotted  minutely  with  paler  points.  There 
is  a  yellowish  white  stripe,  on  each  side  close  to  the  under  sur- 
face. Beneath,  the  body  is  slightly  paler  than  above.  The  ftill 
grown  larva  is  an  inch  long,  and  differs  from  the  young  in  hav- 
ing an  irregular  streak  of  bright  red  running  through  the 
whitish  lateral  line.  It  feeds  on  the  clover  and  lupine,  and  on 
the  cultivated  pea.  It  is  not  unlike  a  saw-fly  larva  in  its-  a^v 
pearance  and  movements,  feeding  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  twisting  its  body  into  a  coil  when  disturbed.  The 
chrysalis  is  about  seven  lines  long,  girt  with  a  silken  thread 
across  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  body,  which  is  full  and  bulg- 
ing on  the  sides.  The  head  is  pointed  conically,  with  a  purplish 
red  line  on  each  side,  running  to  the  tip  and  margined  behind 
with  3'ellow.  The  body  is  pale  green,  with  a  yellowish  tinge, 
and  a  ventral  line  of  a  darker  shade  formed  by  a  succession  of 
minute,  3'^ellowish  dots  ;  a  3'ellow  stripe  runs  along  the  side  on 
the  five  hinder  segments.  Beneath,  on  the  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  rings,  is  a  blackish  brown  line  on  each  side,  deepening 
in  color  about  the  middle  of  each  segment,  and  a  dorsal  line 
of  dai*k  gi*een  about  the  same  length.  It  remains  in  the  chrys- 
alis state  about  ten  days."     (Saunders.) 

Mr.  Scudder  has  described  three  species  of  this  genus  from 
the  north.       Colicis    Pelldne    we  have  taken   abundantly  in 
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Labrador.  It  represents  our  C.  Philodiee.  C.  iixterwr  lives 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  (7.  occidentdLia  ranges  from 
Fort  Simpson  to  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

The  species  of  a  closely  allied  genus,  Tenas  (T.  Lisa  and 
T.  Delia)  ^  are  much  smaller  and  are  more  tropical. 

The  genus  Danais  has  antennae  with  a  long  and  curved  knob, 
the  head  and  thorax  are  spotted  with  white,  and  the  wings  are 
round  and  entire.  The  caterpillars  have  projecting,  thread-like 
horns,  airanged  in  pairs  on  the  top  of  the  second  and  eleventh 
segments,  and  the  body  (D.  Archippus)  is  banded  with  yellow, 
black  and  white.  The  oval  chrysalids  are  short  and  thick  and 
decked  with  golden  spots.  The  larva  of  D.  Archippus  Harris 
feeds  on  the  silk-weed,  Asclepias,  and  matures  in  about  two 
weeks,  changing  its  skin  three  times,  while  the  chrysalis  state 
lasts  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  butterfly  appears  from  July 
to  September. 

A  very  beautiful  and  quite  aberrant  tropical  genus  is  Heli- 
conia^  in  which  the  wings  are  small,  very  narrow  and  often  very 
transparent,  while  the  antennae  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body. 
The  larvae  are  either  long,  cylindrical  and  spinose  (Acraea 
violre),  or  furnished  with  several  pairs  of  long  fleshy  append- 
ages, and  the  chrysalids  are  often  brilliantly  spotted  with 
golden  and  suspended  by  the  tail. 

According  to  H.  W.  Bates  (Transactions  of  the  Entomolog- 
ical Society,  1857),  the  venation  of  the  wing  in  many  species 
of  Jfcchanitis  and  Ithomia,  which  are  allied  to  Ilcliconia,  varies 
in^different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  sexes  have 
the  closest  resemblance  in  color  and  markings.  They  are 
very  gregarious  in  their  habits.  The  Brazilian  •'  jET.  Melpomone 
varies  in  a  curious  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  h3'brids 
(i.  e.  the  varieties),  and  I  can  almost  point  out  the  species  with 
which  it  hybridates.  Strange  to  say,  the  hybrids  occur  in  one 
district  and  not  in  another,  and  one  style  of  hybrids  only  occur 
in  one  district  and  not  in  the  others,  the  species  being  equally 
abundant  in  all  the  districts." 

Argynnia  is  readily  recognized  by  the  numerous  round  and 
triangular  silver  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wing3. 
The  very  spiny  caterpillars  have  a  round  head,  and  the  spinen 
are  branched,  two  of  the  prothoracic  ones  being  the  largest  and 
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reaching  over  the  head.  The  angular  arched  chrysalids  have 
the  head  either,  square,  or  slightly  notched,  with  a  smooth 
thorax,  while  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen  are  two  rows  of 
usually  gold  colored  tubercles.  They  usually  feed  on  violets, 
and  may  be  found  from  May  to  July.  Argynnis  Jdalia  Druiy 
is  found  the  last  of  summer.  A,  Cybele  Fabr.  is  found  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  A,  Atlantis  Edwards  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain valleys  and  the  colder  portions  of  New  England. 

Mr,  C.  A.  ShurtlefT  discovered  the  larva  and  pupa  of  the  lat- 
ter, July  17th,  at  Eastport,  Maine,  and  being  with  him  at  the 
time,  we  made  the  following  description  of  them :  The  larva 
is  uniformly  cylindrical,  tapering  alike  towards  each  end  of  the 
body.  On  each  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  head  is  a  small  low 
spine,  giving  the  head  an  oblong  shape  when  seen  sidewise. 
The  front  is  broad,  somewhat  square,  flattened,  with  scattered 
hairs.  On  the  first  and  second  thoracic  rings  are  two  large 
subdorsal  spines  and  minute  lateral  warts  bearing  small  bris- 
tles, and  on  the  hind  edge  of  these  rings  are  two  large  spines. 
On  the  third  thoracic  ring  are  three  large  spines.  On  each 
abdominal  ring  are  six  stout  spines  of  the  same  size  and  placed 
equidistant  on  the  upper  surface.  The  bristles  on  the  spines 
are  nearly  one-half  as  long  as  the  spines  themselves.  Small  pa- 
pillae, giving  rise  to  bristles,  are  scattered  over  the  body,  with 
a  row  of  them  above  the  abdominal  feet.  The  triangular  anal 
plate  is  small,  papilliform  and  prominent.  The  lar\'a  is  dark 
velvety  purple,  the  base  of  the  head  being  of  a  pale  horn  color ; 
the  body  beneath  is  scarcely  paler  than  above  ;  the  spines  are 
pale  livid  on  the  basal  half.  They  were  full-fed  and  ready  to 
pupate  July  17th.  The  head  of  the  pupa  is  square  in  front. 
On  the  prothorax  are  two  subdorsal  spines,  and  an  elevated 
mesial  ridge  on  the  mesothoracic  ring,  rising  highest  behind. 
At  the  base  of  each  wing  is  a  sharp,  conical,  prominent  papilla, 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  broad,  thin-edged  dilatation,  con- 
stricted and  appressed  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen  ;  this  is  the 
internal  angle  of  the  wings.  On  the  abdomen  are  two  lines  of 
subdorsal  sharp  papillae,  one  on  each  side.  The  wings  extend 
to  the  fifth  abdominal  ring,  and  from  this  point  the  abdomen 
rapidly  tapers  to  the  tip.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  wrinkled 
with  conspicuous  black  spiracles.     Its  general  color  is  chest- 
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Dut  brown,  mottled  nitli  black ;  the  win^  being  black  at  tlie 
base.  Tlie  sexes  of  the  rare  and  superb  A.  Diana  Cramer  differ 
remarkably,  the  male  being  dork  velvety  brown,  with  a  deep 
orange  border,  while  the  female  ia  blue-biack,  with  lighter  blue 
spots  and  patches  on  the  border  of  the  wingS.  It  has  been 
taken  in  West  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

A.  AphrodUe  (Fig.  183')  abounds  in  the  Northern  States. 
According  to  Scudder,  it  is  double-brooded,  appearing  about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  tVesh  specimens  late  in  August.    A. 
Mojitinus,  a  more  diminutive  species,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
.Scudder  on  the  lower  half  of  the  barren  summits  of  the  White 
Mountains.     Allied  to  this  last  species  by  their  size,  are  A. 
Myrina  Cramer  and  A.  Bf^kma  Fabr.  found  in  damp  meadows 
late  in  summer. 
A.    Myrina   has 
tawny  wings  bor- 
dered with  black 
above,    and    ex- 
pands   fTom   one 
and  three-fourths 
to  one  and  eight- 
tenths  of  on  inch. 
A.  Bellona  differs 
from     the    other 

species  by  not  «ig.  ibs, 

having  any  silvery  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  wings.  Mr. 
.Saunders  has  reared  A.  Myrina  trom  eggs  deposited  June  24th, 
by  a  specimeu  confined  in  a  box.  "The  egg  is  pale  green, 
elongated,  shaped  something  like  an  acorn,  with  the  base 
smooth,  convex  and  the  'Circumference  striated  longitudinally, 
with  about  fourteen  raised  strite  which  are  linear  and  smooth ; 
tlie  spaces  between  are  about  three  times  wider  than  the  striie, 
depressed,  concave  in  the  middle,  and  ribbed  by  a  number  of 
cross  lines,  fifteen  to  twenty  between  each  stria,  and  distinctly 
indented.  The  egg  is  contracted  at  the  apex,  the  striee  protrud- 
ing at  the  tip  all  around  a  little  beyond  the  body  of  the  egg. 
The  larva  hatched  in  six  or  seven  days,  and  when  fl-esh  Ih>m  the 
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egg  was  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  The  head  is  medium 
sized,  black,  and  shining ;  the  body  above  is  dark  brown,  with 
transverse  lines  of  a  paler  color,  especially  on  the  anterior  seg* 
ments ;  it  is  thickly  covered  with  stout  hau*8  of  a  pale  brownish 
color ;  between  the  first  and  second  moult  it  is  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long.  The  head  is  bilobed,  shining,  black  and  hairy,  and 
the  body  above  is  greenish  black,  the  greenish  tinge  most 
apparent  on  the  second  and  third  segments,  with  a  few  small 
yellowish  dots  along  each  side,  and  transverse  rows  of  strongly 
elevated,  black  tubercles,  emitting  numerous  short,  black  hair- 
like  spines. 

^^  The  under  surface  is  similar  to  the  upper ;  the  feet  are  black 
and  shining,  and  the  prolegs  are  black,  tipped  with  a  paler  hue. 
After  the  second  moult  tliere  are  two  fleshy  tubercles  on  the 
second  segment  much  longer  than  the  others,  being  three  or 
four  times  their  length,  which  are  covered  throughout  with 
small  hair-like  spines.  The  yellowish  spots  along  the  sides  of 
the  body  assume  more  of  an  orange  tint,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  faint,  longitudinal  streaks  of  the  same  color  along  the  sides 
close  to  the  under  surface,  and  between  the  rows  of  large,  raised 
tubercles,  are  many  smaller  ones  which  are  also  black  and 
appear  but  slightly  raised.  August  7th  the  larva  was  full- 
grown.  The  head  is,  at  this  period,  slightly  bilobed,  black, 
shining,  and  covered  with  short,  fine,  black  hairs. 

*'The  body  above  is  dai'k  greyish  brown,  beautiAiUy  spotted 
and  dotted  with  deep  velvety  black ;  the  second  s^^ment,  has 
two  long,  fleshy  horns,  yellowish  white  at  base,  black  above, 
covered  with  minute,  blackish,  hair-like  spines.  The  third  and 
fourth  segment,  have  each  four  whitish  spines  tipped  with 
black,  those  on  the  sides  placed  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  segment,  those  above  about  the  middle.  All  the  other  seg- 
ments have  six  whitish  spines,  excepting  the  terminal  one, 
which  has  four.  All  the  spines  have  fine  branches  of  a  black 
or  brownish  black  color  and  are  about  one-third  the  length  of 
the  fieshy  horns  on  the  second  segment.  A  pale  line  extends 
along  each  side  from  the  fifth  to  the  terminal  segments  close  to 
the  under  surface.  The  under  surface  is  brownish  black,  darker 
on  the  anterior  segments;  feet  black  and  shining;  prolegs 
brown,  with  a  shining  band  of  brownish  black  on  the  outside. 
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The  duration  of  the  pnpa  stage  was  ten  or  eleven  days."    The 
pupa,  received  from  Mr.  Saunders,  has  two  Im^e,  conical  tuber- 
cles in  ft-ont  of  the  insertion  of  the  antenme,  and  two  acute 
tubercles   on    the   pro- 
thorax.     The  thorax  is 
acutely    bituberculated 
on  the  sides,  with  an 
acute  thin  dorsal  ridge, 
on   each  side  of  which 
are    two    small,   sharp 
tubercles.     Along   the 

back  of  the    abdomen  tig.  ih. 

are  two  rows  of  tubercles,  those  on  the  third  abdominal  nng 
being  much  larger.  It  is  half  an  inch  long,  and  pale  ash, 
with  bluclc  dot«  and  irregular  lines. 

Meiitaa  differs  in  not  tiaving  silver  spots  beneath,  while  the 

caterpillars    are   covered   with 

blunt  tubercles  which  give  rise 

to   short    stiff  bristles.      Tliey 

11^  feed   on    different    species  of 

Fig.  IBB.  plant^n.      The  chrj-saiida  are 

like  those  of  Ai^ynnia,  but  spotted  with  black  or  brown,  and 

not  with  golden. 

Melitcea  Phaeton  Drary  (Fig.  184)  is  found  in  damp  bogs. 
We  have  taken  the  young  larva  less  than  one-h^  of  an  inch 
long,  early  in  spring  under  leaves,  where  it  had  f 
doubtless  hibernated.    The  mature  larva  (Fig.  | 
185,   enlarged,   the   specimen   from   which   the  | 
drawing  was  made,  is  too  contracted,  the  head 
being  drawn  in  unnaturally;  flg.  186,  pupa)  is 
cylindrical,  and  the  head  is  sUglitly  angulated. 
There  ore  nine  rows  of  black  spines  which  are  Ij 
fleshy  and   surrounded  at  the  tips  with  rather  H 
long,  thickset  spinules.    The  head  and  thoracic  \\ 
and  last  three  abdominal  rings  are  block  ;  the  rest        ^'  '^ 
of  the  body  being  deep  orange,  with  black  lines  between  the 
spines,  and  dots  along  the  side.    Towards  the  last  of  May  and 
early  in  June  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  which  is  white  with  a 
slight  bluish  tinge,  with  yellow  papillie,  and  scattered  black 
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spots,  giving  it  a  gay  and  variegated  appearance.  The  butter- 
fly rises  from  cold,  swampy  places  the  last  of  June  and  early 
in  July.  Its  wings  are  velvety  black,  with  orange  red  cres- 
cents and  spots.  It  expands  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter 
inches,  being  our  largest  species. 

M.  Hiaros  Boisd.  and  Leconte  is  a  very  abundant  species  in 
New.  England.  There  are  two  broods,  one  appearing  in  June 
and  early  in  July,  and  the  second  one  late  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  has  short,  broad  wings  which  are  tawny  orange 
above,  with  black,  irregular  lines  and  spots ;  it  expands  from 
one  and  three-tenths  to  one  and  a  half  inches. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  sent  us  a  remarkable  and  undescribed  but- 
terfly, under  the  name  of  Melitced  Packardii  Saunders,  with  the 
following  description :  ^^  It  resembles  M.  Tharos  in  size,  and 
expands  1.42  of  an  inch.  The  palpi  are  pale  brown  above,  yel- 
lowish below;  antcnnse  black  above,  dotted  with  white  and 
tipped  with  red ;  below  white  tipped  with  red.  Head,  thorax 
and  abdomen,  black  above,  clothed  with  brownish  hairs  ;  white 
underneath ;  feet  brownish  yellow ;  wings  above  brown,  w^ith  a 
cupreous  tinge,  sprinkled  with  fulvous  atoms,  with  a  wide  band 
of  dark  brown  on  the  outer  margin,  faintly  edged  on  each  side 
with  black.  The  primaries  have  a  fulvous  macular  band  a  short 
distance  ftom  the  base,  extending  nearly  across  the  wings,  and 
a  patch  of  the  same  hue  a  little  beyond  and  towards  the  front 
margin.  Beyond  the  middle  is  a  wide  band  of  the  same, 
divided  by  the  veins  into  a  series  of  seven  spots ;  the  upper  one 
is  very  small,  a  mere  dot  with  a  whitish  hue ;  the  second  is  much 
larger ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  nearly  uniform  in  size,  lai^er 
and  more  elongated  than  the  second ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  the 
largest  and  wider  and  longer  than  any  of  the  upper  ones ;  the 
seventh  is  nearly  of  the  same  width  as  the  sixth,  but  not  more 
than  half  the  length ;  the  fringe  is  dotted  with  white,  especially 
about  the  tip. 

"On  the  secondaries  a  wide  fulvous  patch  covers  the  inner 
part  of  the  wing,  extending  from  near  the  base  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  and  bounded  towards  the  inner  margin  by 
a  brown  edging ;  within  this  patch  are  three  rounded  blackish 
spots,  one  most  distinct  about  the  middle,  the  others  near  the 
inner  margin  and  partly  lost  in  the  brown  edging  of  the  wing 
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Beyond  this  is  an  imperfect  band  of  fulvous  spots,  in  continua- 
tion of  those  on  the  primaries ;  the  upper  ones  faint  and  indis- 
tinct, and  two  of  the  lower  ones  prominent  and  nearly  round ; 
the  last  small  and  linear.  The  inner  margin  is  edged  with 
fulvous,  having  a  yellowish  tinge  which  encroaches  on  the  outer 
brown  marginal  band  at  the  anal  angle.  The  fringe  of  the 
secondaries  is  dotted  with  dull  white.  The  primaries  below 
are  fulvous,  with  a  single  wavy,  brown  line  across  the  wing  a 
short  distance  within  the  outer  margin ;  base  yellowish,  costal 
margin  sprinkled  with  dark  brown  atoms,  and  a  streak  of  the 
same  along  the  middle  of  the  wing  near  the  hind  margin.  At 
the  tip  is  a  yellowish  patch,  occupying  the  space  between 
the  brown  line  and  the  margin,  and  within  this,  one  of  silvery 
white  nearly  equal  in  size.  Below  the  white  are  three  indis- 
tinct, yellowish  patches,  the  lower  one  extending  to  the  outer 
margin  ;  a  large  patch  of  3'ellow  at  the  lower  comer  where  the 
outer  and  hinder  margins  meet.  The  secondaries  below  are 
yellowish  from  the  base  to  near  the  middle,  with  streaks  and 
spots  of  brown ;  the  yellowish  color  extending  down  the  inner 
to  the  hinder  margin.  Beyond  the  middle  the  wings  are 
silvery  white,  sprinkled  with  yellow  and  brown  scales,  divided 
by  the  brown  veins  and  partially  crossed  by  an  irregular  streak 
of  brown.  There  are  also  two  brown  patches  on  the  hind  mar- 
gin, the  smaller  one  nearly  round  and  occupying  the  space 
between  the  first  and  second  median  venules ;  the  larger  being 
irregular  and  resting  on  the  median  vein,  and  extending  across 
the  third  to  the  second  subcostal  venule."  (Canada.)  This  is 
now  known  to  be  a  suffused  variety  of  M,  Tharoa. 

MelUcRa  Nycteia  Scudder  is  rarely  found  in  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts; it  is  pale  fulvous  above,  with  blackish  brown 
markings,  and  expands  ftom  one  and  three-fifths  to  one  and 
four-fifths  inches.  M,  Harrmi  Scudder  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  M.  Nycteis  by  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings 
being  cinnamon-red,  with  bands  and  spots  of  white  margined 
with  black.  It  expands  one  and  three-fourths  inches  and  is 
found  in  New  England,  though  rather  a  rare  species.  The  larva 
has  been  reared  in  Norway,  Maine,  by  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith.  It  feeds 
on  Diplopappus  umbellatus,  pupating  from  the  middle  to  the 
last  of  June,  and  remaining  in  the  chrysalis  state  from  ten  to 

17 
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sixteen  days ;  the  butterfly  appears  from  June  20th  to  Ang. 
1st.  The  larva  (Fig.  187,  with  the  chrysalis,  after  Mr.  AV.  II. 
Edwards)    closely   resembles   that  of  Melitoea   Phaeton,   but, 

says   Mr.  Scudder  in  a  letter,  it  is 

smaller,  and   the   orange   color  pre- 

^^        dominates  over  the  bl^ck.     Like  that 

j||||IJHIH|l.  ^mK'  I    of  ^I.  Phaeton  the  caterpillar  lives  in 

swarms  on  its  food   plant,  covering 
the  whole  summit  of  the  plant  with  a 
web,  which  at  all  times  is  foul  with 
^'  ^^'  excrement,  and  presents  a  most  un- 

sightly appearance.  The  chrysalis,  he  also  states,  may  be  best 
described  by  saying  that  it  is  a  miniature  copy  of  that  of 
Phaeton. 

M.    CJialcedon  Doubleday  is  found  in  California  and  the 

Rocky  Mountains,  while  M.  Anicia  Doubleday,  the  under  side 
of  which  is  much  like  that  of  Chalcedon,  occurs  not  only  in 
California  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  but  also  in  Kansas.  M. 
Texana  Edwards  is  a  Texan  species  expanding  one  and  one- 
half  inches. 

In  Vanessa  the  wings  are  notched  and  angulated  or  tailed  on 
the  hind  edges,  while  the  palpi  are  long  and  beak-like.  The 
larva  is  cylindrical  and  stoutly  spined,  the  spines  being  long 
and  branched.  The  caterpillars  are  gregarious  during  the  early 
stages.  '^The  head  of  the  chrysalis  is  deeply  notched,  or  fbr- 
nished  with  two  ear-like  prominences ;  the  sides  are  very  angu- 
lar ;  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  thin  projection,  in 
profile,  somewhat  like  a  Roman  nose,  and  on  the  back  are  two 
rows  of  very  sharp  tubercles  of  a  golden  color."  (Harris.) 
Vanessa  Antiopa  Linn,  is  one  of  our  most  abundant  butterflies, 
being  much  more  common  in  this  country  than  in  Europe, 
whither  it  has  probably  been  carried.  Its  wings  are  purplish 
brown  above,  with  a  broad  buflf  yellow  border  in  which  is  a  row 
of  pale  blue  spots.  The  butterfly  hibernates,  appearing  before 
the  snow  is  off  the  ground.  It  is  seen  until  June,  and  then 
not  until  the  middle  of  August.  The  larva  is  black,  spotted 
minutely  with  white,  with  a  row  of  eight  dark,  brick-red  spots 
on  the  back.  The  chr3^salis  is  dark  brown,  with  large  tawny 
9!go\A  around  the  tubercles  on  the  back.     The  caterpillar  defoli' 
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ates  the  willow,  poplar  and  Balm  of  Gilead.  Vanessa  MU- 
bertii  Gk>dart  is  much  smaller  and  is  rather  rare.  It  occurs 
about  roadsides  in  May,  July  and  August.  The  larva  feeds 
on  nettles.  Mr.  Saunders  informs  me  that  ''it  was  found  feed- 
ing on  the  nettle,  nearly  full  grown,  July  26th.  It  was  from 
one  to  one  and  one-eighth  inches  long.  The  head  is  black, 
thickly  covered  with  fine,  brownish  white  hairs,  and  sprinkled 
with  many  minute  whitish  dots.  The  body  is  black,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  whitish  dots  and  with  small,  fine,  white  hairs, 
each  segment,  excepting  the  second,  with  a  transverse  row  of 
branching  spines.  A  greenish  yellow  lateral  line  runs  close  to 
the  under  surface,  with  a  second  broken  line  of  a  brighter  yel- 
low color.  All  the  spines  and  their  branches  are  black,  except- 
ing the  lower  row  on  each  side  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth 
segment,  springing  from  the  gi*eenish  yellow  lines ;  these  are  of 
a  greenish  yellow  color.  Under  surface  dull  greenish,  minutely 
dotted  with  whitish  dots.  There  is  a  wide,  central,  blackish 
stripe  covering  anteriorly,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  under  sur- 
face." V.  Califomica  Boisd.  is  bright  fulvous,  with  three  black 
bands  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  fore-wings,  and  there  are  no 
black  crescents  in  the  black  border  of  the  wings. 

The  genus  Orapta  differs  from  the  preceding  in  its  deeply 
incised  wings,  its  smaller  size,  and  red  and  brown  colors. 
The  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  has  usually  a  silvery  or 
golden  dot  and  curved  line,  or  both,  imitating  different  punc- 
tuation marks.  Cfrapta  interrogationis  Doubleday  is  one  of  the 
largest  species,  and  has  a  golden  semicolon  beneath.  It  is  found 
in  May,  August,  and  in  autumn.  The  caterpillars  injure  the 
foliage  of  the  elm  and  lime  trees,  and  also  the  hop  vine,  some« 
times  defoliating  the  whole  vine.  The  larva  has  been  found, 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  feeding  on  the  hop,  August  7th.  ''When 
fhll  grown  its  length  is  one  and  one-fourth  inches.  The  head 
is  reddish  black,  flat  in  front  and  somewhat  bilobed,  each  lobe 
tipped  with  a  tubercle  emitting  five  single,  black,  pointed 
spines ;  it  is  covered  with  many  small,  white,  and  several  black- 
ish tubercles.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  black,  thickly  covered 
with  streaks  and  dots  of  yellowish  white ;  the  second  segment 
is  without  spines,  but  with  a  row  of  yellowish  tubercles  in  their 
place ;  the  third  segment  has  four  branching  spines,  all  blacky 
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with  a  spot  of  dark  yellow  at  their  base ;  and  on  the  foorth 
segment  ai-e  four  spines,  as  there  are  on  all  the  others,  except- 
ing the  terminal,  which  has  two  pairs,  one  posterior  to  the 
other.    The  spines  are  yellow,  with  blackish  branches,  except- 
ing the  terminal  pair  which  is  black ;  and  there  is  a  row  of 
reddish  ones  on  each  side.  The  under  surface  is  yellowish  grey, 
darker  on  the  anterior  segments,  with  a  central  line  of  blackish 
and  many  small,  black  dots."     The  chrysalis  state  lasts  ftom 
twelve  to  fourteen  days.     It  is  ash  brown,  with  the  head  deeply 
notched,  and  eight  silvery  spots  on  the  back,     Orapla  oargen- 
teum  Kirby  (Fig.   188,  G.  Frogne  Harris)  is  a  small  species 
with  a  silvery  L  in  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind 
wings.     It  is  our  most  common  species  northward.     It  appears 
the  last  of  summer.     The  larva  lives  on   the   hop  and  elm. 
Grapta  cnmma  Double- 
day   is    more    common 
'  southwai'd.  It  is  known 
by    having    a    silvery 
comma  in  the  middle 
of   the   binder   wings. 
The  caterpillar  lives  on 
the  hop  and  elm.    Mr. 
W.    H.    Edwards   has 
Fig.  188.  found  the  larvse  on  the 

broad-leaved  nettle.  Ho  says  "  my  attention  was  flrst  attracted 
by  observing  certain  leaves  drooping,  and  more  or  less  eaten. 
On  the  under  side  of  these  I  usually  found  the  caterpillar 
inactive,  and  never  more  than  one  upon  the  same  plant.  The 
half-grown  larvie  were  block,  with  a  yellowish  stripe  along  the 
side  from  the  third  segment  to  the  tail,  and  with  j'eilow  stripes 
a<ax>ss  the  back,  and  spots  of  the  same  color  at  the  base  of 
the  dorsal  spines,  which  were  yellow,  tipped  with  black.  The 
mature  lar\-te  were  white,  mottled  or  striped  with  grey  or 
ashen,  and  with  red  spiracles." 

The  ctuysalis  is  brownish  gray  or  white,  variegated  with 
pale  brown,  and  ornamented  with  gold  on  the  tubercles.  The 
fly  appears  in  May,  July,  August  and  September.  In  the  colder 
and  mountainous  portions  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
these  species  are  replaced  by  the  Grapta  Faunua  of  Edwards, 
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who  states  that  ^^compaiing  Faunus  with  c-album,  the  former 
is  deeper  colored  by  many  degrees ;  it  is  one-fifth  larger,  the 
black  spots  and  margins  much  heavier,  and,  owing  to  this  and 
the  depth  of  the  ground-color,  the  general  hue  of  the  surface  is 
much  darker  than  either  c-album  or  any  of  the  American  spe^ 
cies."  The  under  side  of  G.  Faunus  is  beautifhlly  marbled  in 
several  colors. 

The  genus  Pyrameis  differs  from  Vanessa  in  having  the 
wings  simply  scalloped,  not  notched ;  beneath,  they  are  not 
marked  with  metallic  colors,  and  the  long,  tapering  palpi  curve 
upward.  The  larvae  are  covered  with  branched  spines,  corre- 
sponding in  size,  and  often  wanting  on  the  first  and  last  seg- 
ments; the  head  is  heart-shaped.  They  are  solitary,  hiding 
under  a  rolled  leaf  or  spinning  a  slight  web,  and  hang  by  the 
hind  feet  alone  when  about  to  transform.  The  chrysalids  are 
angular  on  the  sides,  with  two  or  three  lateral  rows  of  sharp, 
golden  tubercles,  and  a  short,  thick  tubercle  on  the  top  of  the 
thorax.  P.  cardui  Linn,  feeds  on  thistles  and  the  sunflower, 
the  hollyhock,  burdock  and  other  rough-leaved  plants,  in  June 
and  July.  It  remains  in  the  pupa  state  twelve  days,  the  but- 
terfly 2^)pearing  in  Maine,  about  the  20th  of  July.  Pyrameis 
Huntera  Fabr.  has  much  the  same  habits,  while  P,  Atalanta 
Linn,  feeds  on  the  nettle.  These  species  are  all  double- 
brooded,  first  appearing  in  May  and  then  in  July,  August 
and  September. 

Junonia  is  closely  allied  to  Vanessa.  J,  coenia  Boisd.  and 
Lee.  is  found  in  the  Southern  States,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico 
and  California. 

In  lAmenUis  the  antennae  are  very  slender,  and  the  hind 
wings  are  scalloped,  while  on  both  wings  the  discal  area  is 
open.  The  caterpillar  and  chrysalis  are  like  those  of  Danais. 
L.  MiMppua  Fabr.  (Fig.  189)  is  tawny  yellow  above,  and  of  a 
paler  yellow  beneath,  with  a  broad,  black  border,  spotted  with 
white,  and  black  veins.  It  expands  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  inches  and  flies  from  June  to  September.  The  larva  is 
pale  brown,  variegated  with  white  on  the  sides,  and  some-' 
times  with  green  on  the  back;  the  prothoracic  ring  has  two 
slender,  blackish,  spinulated  horns,  and  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  rings  are  short  tubercles.     It  feeds  on  the  poplar  and 
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willoT.    The  papa  is  known  b;  a  thin,  almost  circQlar,  pn^eo- 
tiOD  atanding  out  from  its  back.     The  young  larrte  v<nt«r  in 
cases  "composed  of  the  leaf  of  the  wiJlow,  on  which  the  larva 
feeds,  neatly  Joined  by  its  longest  opposite  margins,  so  as  to 
form  a  cylindrical  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  lined  with  silk." 
(Trouvelot.)    L.  Epkeation  Stoll  is  blue  black,  with  three  black 
lines  on  the  hind  edges,  and  just  within  the  outer  border  is  a 
row  of  orange  colored  spots.    It  lives  on  the  scrulMiak  (Qncrcus 
ilicifolia)  in  June,  and  also  on  the  whortleberry  and  the  cherry. 
Limenitu  Arthemis  Drury  is  smaller  and  has  an  oblique,  broad, 
white  band,  crossing  both  wings.     It  is  common  in  the  White 
and  Adirondack  Mountains,  where  it  is  double  brooded,  ap- 
pearing   late 
in  June,  and 
again  late  in 
August. 

llie  snpcrb 
and  regal  ge- 
nus Morpfto 
is  the  Atlas 
among  but- 
terflies. The 
broad  wings 
"*■  "*■*  spread  nearly 

BIX  inches,  and  are  usually  of  a  brilliant  blue  above,  and  biown 
beneath,  with  eye-like  spots.  Aforpko  Meiteiaua  Linn.,  from 
Brazil,  expands  five  and  a  half  inches.  M.  Polyphemus  Chenu 
is  a  Mexican  species.  M,  EpistrophU  Hijbner  is  of  a  delicate 
pale  green,  with  two  rows  of  lunate  brown  spots  on  the  hind 
wings.  The  apex  of  the  fore-wings  is  brown,  and  the  discal 
spot  is  connected  with  the  brown  costa.     It  inhabits  Brazil. 

The  genus  Satyrus,  and  its  allies,  Okionobat,  Ripparchia  and 
NeonympJia,  are  wood  brown  and  ornamented,  especially  be- 
neath, with  eye-like  spots,  and  have  the  wings  entire,  with  the 
veins  of  the  fore-wings  swelled  at  their  base,  and  the  discal 
area  open  on  the  hind  wings.  They  have  a  short,  quick,  jerky 
flight.  Tlie  caterpillars  are  green  and  smooth,  spindle-shaped, 
or  cylindrical,  tapering  at  both  ends ;  the  hind  end  is  notched, 

•FlOS.  ISS,  IWutdlBS,  u«  ftvm  TenncT'B  Z(>ait>g7. 
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and  the  head  entire  or  notched.    They  live  mostly  on  grasses. 
"The  chrysalis  is  either  oblong  and  somewhat  angular  on  the 
sides,  with  the  head  notched,  and  two  rows  of  pointed  tuber- 
cles on  the  back,  or  short  and  rounded, 
with  the  head  obtuse."  (Harris).     Chio- 
nobaa  is  found  on  Alpine  summits  and 
in  the  Arctic  regions  and  on  subarctic 
mountains.     C.  semidea  Say  (Fig.  190; 
Fig.  191,  hind  wing)  lives  on  the  summit 
of   Mount  Washington.      It  feeds    on 
sedges,  according  to  Scndder. 

Mr.  Scudder,  has  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  closely  exhibited  the  differences 
between  the  Alpine  and  Arctic    species  ^-  ^^' 

of  Chionobas.      C   Jutla  Moschler  (Fig.   192)  we  took  in 
Northern  Labrador ;  it  extends  as  far  south  as  Quebec,  accord- 
ing to  Edwards.     C.  Clirixug  Doubleday,  (Fig,  193)  is  found 
on  Rke's  Peak,  Colorado  Territory ;  C  Calais  Scudder  (Fig. 
194)  is  found  on  Albany  Biver,  Hudson's 
Bay;   C.  Bore  Schiiidte  (Fig.  195)  we 
have  collected  in  Hopedale,  Labrador, 
\  as  also  C.  (Etio  Boisd.  (Fig.  196). 
J      Satyrus  Mope  Fabr.  is  our  largest  spe- 
cies.    It  is  dark  brown,  with  a  broad,  — 
*■           ochre-yellow  band  beyond  the  middle.  '  ' 
It  is  abundant  in  open  fields  in  July  and  August.    The  pale 
green  larva  is  striped  with  dark,  the  head  is  round,  and  the  tail 
is  forked.     The  chrysalis  is  rather  long,  rounded  on  the  sides 
and  with  the  bead  notohed.    8.  Nephele  Kirby  is  the  i 
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northern  form,  and  in  the  upper  Middle  States,  as  about  the 
Catskill  mountains,  occupies  higher  ground,  acconling  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  while  S.  Alope,  which  prevails  southwaH,  is  found 
in  the  lowlands  and  valleys.   S.  Nepbele  is  smaller,  darker,  and 
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there  is  no  yellow  band  on  the  fore-wings,  though,  sometimes, 
each  eye-Uke  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  dtfihse  ring. 

Neonympka  Eurytria  Fabr.  fliea  low,  with  a  jerky  sort  of 
motion,  in  thick  woods,  in  June  and  July.  The  larva  is  like 
that  of  S.  Alope,  while  the  chrysalis  is  shorter  with  the  head 
obtusely  rounded.  The  adult  is  dark  brown,  with  two  black 
eye-spots,  pupilled  with  a  lead-colored  dot,  and  surrounded 
with  an  ochre-yellow  ring.  On  the  hind  wing  is  a  smaller,  simi- 
lar spot.     It  expands  one  and  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  aberrant  genus  Libythea^  with  its  long,  snout-like  palpi, 
reminds  us  of  the  Fyralids.  It  is  small  and  the  wings  are 
irregularly  notched.  X.  Bachmanii  of  Kirtland  is  not  a  conmion 
butterfly.  It  occurs  southward,  and  in  Central  America  is  re- 
placed by  L,  carinenta. 

The  small,  delicate  Theclas  and  Lycsenas  are  often  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  The  palpi  are  elongated,  the  wings 
entire,  and  the  hind  pair  are  often  once  or  double  tailed. 
The  larvae  are  slug-like,  as  when  moving  on  their  short  feet, 
sixteen  in  number,  they  seem  rather  to  glide  than  walk.  They 
are  oval,  flat  below  and  rounded  above,  both  extremities  being 
much  alike,  with  the  small  head  retracted  within  the  body. 
The  short  and  thick  chrysalids  are  flat  beneath,  but  very  con- 
vex above  and  rounded  at  each  end.  Ckrysophantis  AmerU 
canus  Harris,  our  most  abundant  form,  is  coppery  red  above. 
Its  green  larva  feeds  on  the  sorrel,  and  there  are  three  broods 
of  butterflies  in  the  year.  The  chrysalis  is  usually  suspended 
under  a  stone.  One  sent  by  Mr.  Saunders,  is  smooth,  with 
no  fine  hairs.  The  head  and  thorax,  including  the  wings,  is 
dull  reddish  brown,  dotted  with  black ;  the  abdomen  is  much 
lighter  cinereous,  with  very  distinct,  and  irregular  black  dots, 
and  a  lateral  row  of  twin  black  dots,  one  dot  being  a  little 
behind  its  mate.  On  the  middle  of  the  back  are  three  rows  of 
smaller  black  dots.  It  Is  .45  of  an  inch  in  length.  Chryso- 
phanvs  Thoe  Westwood  is  quite  a  rare  species.  Mr.  Saunders 
describes  the  eggs  as  being  '^nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at 
the  apex  and  flattened  also  at  the  base,  where  it  is  fastened  to 
the  box.  They  are  greenish  white,  and  thickly  indented  ;  at  the 
apex  is  a  considerable  depression ;  immediately  around  this, 
the  indentations  are  small,  growing  larger  towards  the  base." 
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Tho  gsnus  Lycoffrui  is  azure  bine  throughout,  with  dark  mark-, 
ings.  Lycoena  neglecta  £dwards  (Polyommatus  pseudargiolus 
Harris)  is  very  common  |ibout  the  Kalmia  and  Rhodora  in 
May,  and  a  new  brood  appears  in  June  and  July.  It  has  been 
reared  by  Mr.  Saunders,  from  whom  I  have  received  the  pupa, 
which  is  a  little  hairy,  being  much  smaller  than  in  Thecla 
Acadica  and  paler  ashy.  It  is  spotted  quite  thickly  with  black 
blotches,  and  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  is  a  subdorsal  row 
of  rather  large,  black,  contiguous  blotches,  more  distinct  than 
in  T.  Acadica.     It  is  .30  of  an  inch  long. 

X.  comyntas  Harris  is  quite  common  southward.  It  differs 
from  the  other  species  in  having  a  little  tail  on  the  hind  wings, 
at  the  base  of  which  are  two  deep,  orange-colored  crescents. 
It  flies  in  July  and  August.  The  caterpillar  lives  on  the  Lespe- 
deza.  It  is  green  with  three  darker  stripes.  The  brown  chr^^s- 
alis  has  three  rows  of  black  spots  on  the  back. 

Thecla  differs  fVom  the  two  preceding  genera,  in  its  conspic- 
uous tails  and  the  longer  clubs  of  the  antennae  and  its  dusky 
brown  hues.  The  larvae  are  longer  and  flatter,  and  they  usually 
live  on  trees.  Thecla  humuli  Harris  feeds  on  the  hop-vine. 
It  flies  in  July  and  August.  Thecla  niphon  Godart,  a  dusky 
rust-red  butterfly,  feeds  on  the  pine. '  The  larva  is  green,  with 
a  dorsal  yellow  stripe,  and  a  white  one  on  each  side.  It 
changes  to  a  short,  thick,  greyish  pupa,  with  two  rows  of 
blackish  dots,  and  beyond  these  a  row  of  rust-red  ones.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  sent  us  the  following  description  of  the  cater- 
pillar and  chrysalis  of  Thecla  Acadica  Edwards,  found  by  him 
at  London,  Canada  West,  feeding  on  the  willow,  June  11th 
and  18th.  "It  was  .63  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a  very  small, 
pale  brown  head,  withdrawn  within  the  prothoracic  segment, 
when  at  rest.  The  body  is  rather  dark  green,  and  is  thickest 
from  the  mesothoracic  to  the  sixth  abdominal  segment.  There 
is  a  darker  gi*een,  dorsal  line,  the  dorsal  region  being  flac, 
rather  wide,  and  edged  on  each  side  with  a  raised,  whitish  yel- 
low line,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  are  inclined  at  almost  an 
acute  angle,  and  striped  with  faint,  oblique  lines,  of  a  greenish 
yellow.  A  whitish  yellow  line  borders  the  under  surface,  be- 
ginning at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  second  segment  (the  head 
is,  for  convenience,  counted  as  a  single  ring,  or  segment)  and 
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extending  entirely  around  the  body.  The  chrysalis  is  .32  of 
an  inch  long,  and  .15  wide.  It  is  fastened  with  a  silken 
thread.  The  abdomen  is  thickened  and  somewhat  raised.  It 
is  minutely  hairy,  pale  brown,  with  many  dots  and  patches  of 
a  darker  color ;  the  upper  edge  of  the  wings  being  quite  dark, 
with  a  dark  ventral  stripe,  and  four  or  five  short,  dark  lines  on 
the  side.  It  remains  in  the  chrysalis  state  eight  or  nine  days, 
the  caterpillar  turning  dark  July  Sd,  just  before  pupating." 
The  body,  especially  the  abdomen,  is  thicker  and  fuller  than  in 
Chrysophanus  Americanus. 

Theda  Mopsus  Hiibner  is  found  in  New  England  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Saunders  sends  me  the  following  description  of  the  larva 
taken  June  9th,  by  beating  bushes,  at  London,  Canada.  ^'It 
was  .40  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  head  is  small,  of  a  shin- 
ing black  color,  with  a  pale  stripe  across  the  front  Just  above 
the  mandibles,  and  is  drawn  within  the  second  ring  when  at 
rest.  The  body  above  is  green  along  the  middle  rings,  deep  rose 
color  at  each  extremity,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  short,  brown 
hairs.  The  second  segment  is  rosy  above,  greenish  yellow  at 
the  sides,  with  an  edging  of  the  same  color  in  front';  the  third 
segment  is  entirely  rose  colored ;  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
segments  is  a  dorsal  stripe  of  rose  which  is  wide  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  eight  and  ninth  segments,  but  narrow  and  linear  on  the 
intermediate  ones ;  on  the  tenth  segment  the  green  encroaches 
on  the  rose  color  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  extending  more  than 
half-way  upon  the  segment  behind  the  tenth.  The  body  is 
rose  colored  with  a  dorsal  streak  of  a  darker  shade.  The  rose 
color  at  each  extremity  is  united  by  a  rosy  line  along  each  side 
close  to  the  under  surface  which  grows  fainter  on  the  middle 
segments.  The  under  surface  is  dull  green,  with  a  yellowish 
tint;  the  feet  and  prolegs  (abdominal  legs)  are  yellowish 
green.  June  24th,  the  larva  has  now  become  quite  large  and 
will  probably  soon  go  into  the  chrysalis  state.  I  found  it 
would  readily  eat  the  plum  and  cherry. 

"  Its  length  is  now  .70  ;  its  width  about  .20  of  an  inch.  The 
head  is  very  small,  bilobed,  black  and  shining,  with  a  streak  of 
dull  white  across  the  front  above  the  mandibles,  which  are 
reddish  brown.  The  body  above  is  dull  green,  with  a  yel- 
lowish tint,  especially  on  the   anterior  segments,  which  are 
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thickly  covered  with  very  short,  brown  hairB,  scarcely  visible 
without  a  magnifier;  these  hairs  arise  from  small,  pale,  yel- 
lowish dots  which  appear  ^lightly  raised  ;  there  is  a  dorsal  streak 
of  dark  green  arising  from  the  internal  organs  showing  through 
the  semitransparent  skin.  There  is  a  patch  of  dull  pink,  or 
rosy  color,  on  the'  anterior  segments  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  inclusive ;  it  is  faint  on  the  second  ring,  and  covering 
but  a  single  portion  of  its  upper  surface,  and  nearly  covering 
the  dorsal  crest  on  the  third  segment,  and  reduced  again  to  a 
small,  faint  patch  on  the  fourth.  On  the  posterior  segments  is 
a  much  larger  rosy  patch,  extending  from  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ninth  segment  to  the  end  of  the  body.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  ninth  segment  is  merely  tinged.  On  the  tenth  segment  it 
becomes  a  rather  lai'ge  patch,  widening  posteriorly.  Behind 
this  the  body  is  entirely  covered  with  rosy  red.  The  sides  of 
the  tenth  segment,  close  to  the  under  sm*face,  have  a  streak  of 
the  same  color,  and  there  is  a  faint  continuation  of  this  on  the 
ninth  segment.  The  head  is  drawn  within  the  second  segment 
when  at  rest.  The  second  segment  is  smaller  than  the  third  ; 
there  is  a  wide  dorsal  crest,  or  ridge,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
segments  inclusive ;  beliind  this  the  body  is  suddenly  flattened, 
the  sides  suddenly  sloping.  The  under  surface  is  yellowish 
green>  with  a  few  very  line  brownish  hairs;  the  feet  and 
prolegs  are  greenish,  semitransparent. 

^^  On  June  29th  it  fastened  itself  to  the  lid  of  the  box,  chang- 
ing to  a  chrysalis  July  1st,  which  was  .45  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  its  gi*eatest  width  .20  of  an  inch.  The  body  is 
pale  brown  and  glossy,  with  many  small,  dark  brown  or  black- 
ish dots  distributed  over  the  whole  surface ;  they  are  thicker 
along  the  middle  above,  with  a  faint,  imperfect,  ventral  stripe 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  segments;  the  surface  is 
thickly  covered  with  very  short,  brown  hairs,  invisible  without 
a  magnifier.     The  imago  appeared  July  13th." 

Mr.  Saunders  has  found  the  larva  of  Theda  atrigosa  Harris, 
a  rare  species  in  Canada  and  New  England,  feeding  on  the 
thorn,  Crataegus,  July  13th.  "  The  head  is  small,  greenish,  with 
a  faint  tint  of  brown,  and  a  black  stripe  across  the  front  below 
the  middle,  and  a  patch  of  white  between  this  stripe  and  the 
mandibles,  which  are  brownish  black  above.    The  body  is  of  a 
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rich  velvety  green,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  slightly  paler  be- 
tween the  segments,  and  a  dorsal  stripe  of  a  darker  shade, 
centred  along  the  middle  segments  with  a  faint,  yellowish 
line.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  second  segment  is  yellowish 
brown,  with  a  few  dots  of  a  darker  color.  The  body  is  thickly 
covered  with  minute  hairs  which  are  brown  above  and  white 
below,  being  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  body  is 
flattened  above  (dorsal  crest  not  bordered  with  yellow  as  in  T. 
Acadica),  steeply  sloped  at  the  sides,  where  it  is  striped  with 
faint  oblique  lines  of  yellowish,  two  or  three  on  each  segment. 
The  two  last  segments  have  a  patch  of  yellowish  on  each  side? 
making  the  dark  dorsal  line  appear  much  more  prominent.  A 
faint  yellowish  line  close  to  the  under  surface  from  the  fifth  to 
the  terminal  segments.  The  under  surface  is  bluish  green, 
with  a  darker  patch  on  the  last  two  segments. 

"  The  chrj'salis  changed  June  19th,  and  is  nearly  oval  in  form. 
The  head-case  is  rounded,  and  the  body  is  dark  reddish  brown, 
with  black  markings  thickly  covered  with  fine,  short,  whitish 
hairs,  rather  more  numerous  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
segments.  Anterior  segments  with  many  thickly  set  patches 
of  blackish,  and  a  dark  ventral  line  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  segments.  It  is  bound  by  a  few  silken  threads  on 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  seventh  segment." 

The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  197)  represents  the  pupa  of  a 
Thecla,  found  in  July  bj'  Mr.  Sanborn,  on  the  Glen  road  to 
Mount  Washington.  The  body  is  smooth  and  tapers  gradually 
from  the  mesothorax,  and  the  venation  of  the  wings  is 
very  apparent.   Another  pupa,  probably  T.  niphony  found 

|§  by  Mr.  Sanborn,  is  very  different,  being  much  stouter, 
and  thicker  through  the  abdomen,  by  a  third  of  its 

^'  '  diameter,  than  the  chrysalis  figured.  It  is  rough  and 
covered  with  short,  fine,  stiff  hairs ;  the  tegument  is  so  thick, 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  the  veins  of  the  wing,  while  the 
sutures  between  the  segments  and  the  appendages  ai*e  not 
nearly  as  distinct.  The  larva,  according  to  Mr.  Sanborn's 
notes,  was  found  feeding  upon  the  White  Pine,  July  13th. 
"It  was  .45  of  an  inch  long;  the  head  was  retracted,  yellow- 
ish, and  the  body  pale,  transparent  green,  with  four  longi- 
tudinal,  white  stripes,   and   one   transverse,   lozenge-shaped 
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patch,  of  the  same  color,  on  the  eleventh  segment.  The  rings 
were  all  somewhat  elevated  in  the  middle  of  their  diameter  and 
thinly  covered  with  yellowish  brown,  short  hairs."  He  did  not 
succeed  in  rearing  the  butterfly,  but  this  description  will  be 
useful  to  any  entomologist  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
rear  it  hereafter. 

The  Hesperians,  or  Skippers,  are  a  large  group  of  small, 
dark,  dun-colored  butterflies,  whose  antenme  have  the  knob 
curved  like  a  hook,  or  ending  in  a  little  point  bent  to  one  side, 
reminding  us  of  the  antennae  of  the  Sphinges.  They  are  moth* 
like  in  their  motions,  form,  and  larval  characters.  They  are 
stout  bodied,  with  lai'ge  heads  and  prominent  eyes,  and  thick 
palpi,  almost  square  at  the  end.  The  larvse  are  spindle-shaped, 
naked,  and  with  a  remarkably  large  head.  They  are  solitary, 
and  often  hide  in  folded  leaves  like  the  Tortricidce^  trans- 
forming in  a  rude  cocoon  of  dead  leaves  or  stub- 
ble, held  together  by  silken  threads.  The  pupae 
are  somewhat  conical,  like  those  of  moths, 
smooth  and  generally  covered  with  a  bluish 
white  powder.  They  are  fastened  by  the  tail 
and  a  slight  band  of  threads  within  their  rude  *^«*  ^^' 
cocoons.  We  have  many  species  in  this  country ;  the  largest 
forms  occurring  southwards. 

Eudamua  Tityrus  Cramer  feeds  on  the  locust  and  is  our  largest 
species  northward.  E.  Bathyllus  flies  in  June  and  July.  It  feeds 
on  Glycine  and  Hedysarum  in  May  and  June.  In  Hesperia 
the  knobs  are  shorter,  and  end  in  a  point  turned  sidewisc. 
The  upper  wings  are  raised,  and  the  lower  spread  out  flat  when 
at  rest.  The  chrysalis  has  a  long  tongue-case  free  at  the  end, 
in  this  respect  showing  a  transition  to  the  hawk-moths.  They 
are  snuff-brown,  with  dark  spots. 

Mr.  W.  Saunders  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  the 
larvae  of  H.  Hobomoc  Harris  and  other  butterflies  and  moths, 
by  watching  for  the  fertile  eggs  in  captured  specimens,  which 
are  often  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  collecting  box.  The 
food-plant  of  the  larvae  can  usually  be  discovered  after  experi- 
menting with  those  plants  on  which  other  species  of  this  or 
allied  genera  are  known  to  feed.  "The  egg,  deposited  June 
17th,  is  nearly  round,  flattened  on  the  lower  side,  and  of  a 
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pale  green  color.  Under  the  microscope  It  appears  plainly 
reticulated,  with  fine,  six-sided  markings,  strongly  resembling 
the  cornea  of  a  fly's  eye.  The  larva  on  finding  its  way  otTt, 
June  27th,  began  to  eat  the  egg-shell  at  the  centre  above. 
It  feeds  on  grass,  on  the  inside  of  the  leaves  near  the  joints, 
drawing  portions  of  the  leaves  together  with  silken  threads. 
When  placed  on  a  strongly  ribbed  blade  of  grass,  it  spins  a 
few  threads  from  rib  to  rib,  and  stations  itself  behind  the 
threads.  By  the  14th  of  July  the  caterpillars  were  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  resembled  those  of  H.  Mystic 
of  the  same  age."  Mr.  Saunders  did  not  succeed  in  raising 
the  caterpillars  to  maturity  as  they  were  unfortunately  lost. 

The  most  abundant  species  in  New  £ngland  is  H.  Wamsutta 
Harris  (Fig.  198)  which  frequents  roadsides  throughout  the 
summer.  According  to  Mr.  Saunders'  notes,  from  "eggs  de- 
posited July  10th,  the  young  lai*va  was  hatched  July  24th,  the 
eggs  growing  darker  about  two  or  three  days  previous.  The 
egg  is  pale  greenish  yellow,  or  yellowish  green,  strongly  con- 
vex above,  and  flattened  at  the  place  of  attachment.  The  flat- 
tened portion  is  slightly  concave  and  very  faintly  reticulated 
under  a  power  of  forty-five  diameters. 

The  young  larva,  when  first  hatched,  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Mystic  and  Hobomoc,  probably  .10  of  an  inch,  and  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  fi*om  them,  excepting  that  it  is  slightly 
darker  in  color.  The  head  is  large  and  prominent  and  of  a 
shining  black  color.  The  second  segment  has  a  rmg  of  brown- 
ish black,  encircling  it  above.  The  body  is  dull  brownish  yel- 
low, very  faintly  dotted  with  black,  each  dot  emitting  a  single, 
rather  long,  brownish  hair.  The  under  surface  is  rather  paler 
than  the  upper. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  also  reared  the  larva  of  JET.  Mystic  Edwards 
from  the  egg^  which  is  "  strongly  convex  above,  flattened  below 
and  depressed  in  the  centre  of  the  flattened  portion.  Under 
a  magnifying  power  of  eighty  diameters,  the  surface  is  seen 
to  be  faintljj^  reticulated ;  it  is  pale  yellowish  green.  The  eggs 
were  deposited  about  the  20th  of  June  and  hatched  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  June.  When  hatched  it  was  .10  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  large,  black  head,  and  was  white,  becoming  yel- 
lowish brown,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  body.     It  feeds 
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on  grass,  and  at  this  stage  can  scarcely  be  distingaished  from 
the  young  larva  of  H.  Hobomoc.  When  an  inch  long  the  head 
is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  though  it  is  prominent 
and  wider  than  the  second  segment ;  it  is  dull  reddish  brown 
and  black  posteriorly.  The  body  above  is  semitransparent, 
dull  brownish  green,  with  minute,  whitish  hairs,  similar  to 
those  on  the  head,  with  a  dorsal  line  and  many  darker  dots 
over  the  surface.  The  second  segment  is  pale  whitish,  with  a 
line  of  brownish  black  across  the  upper  surface,  with  a  faint, 
pale,  lateral  line  close  to  the  under  surface :  the  terminal  seg- 
ments are  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  feet  are 
whitish,  semitransparent.  This  species  is  found  from  Canada 
to  Maryland. 

SpHiNGiDiE  Latreille.  The  Hawk-moths  or  Humming-bird 
moths  are  among  the  largest  and  stoutest  of  Lepidoptera.  The 
body  is  very  stout,  spindle-shaped,  with  narrow,  powerful  wings. 
Their  flight  is,  consequently,  exceedingly  swift  and  strong. 
The  antennae  are  prismatic  in  form  and  thickened  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  tongue,  or  maxillae,  is  remarkably  long,  so  that  the 
insect  is  able,  while  on  the  wing,  to  explore  the  interior  of 
deep  flowers.  This  habit  of  remaining  for  a  considerable  time 
poised  in  the  air  on  their  rapidly  vibrating  wings,  causes  them 
to  be  mistaken  for  humming-birds.  At  rest  the  wings  are 
folded,  roof-like,  over  the  body.  The  larvae  have  sixteen  legs, 
and  on  the  last  segment  is  an  acute  horn,  sometimes  represented 
by  a  simple  tubercle.  At  rest  they  stand  with  the  forepart 
of  the  body  elevated  in  a  supposed  Sphinx-like  attitude.  The 
larvae  descend  into  the  earth  and  transform,  often  in  rude, 
earthen  cocoons,  moulded  into  form  by  the  pressure  of  the 
body.     The  tongue-case  is  usually  free. 

There  are  between  300  and  400  species  known,  a  large  part 
of  which  are  tropical  American.  Most  of  the  species  fly  in 
June  and  July.  The  larvae  transform  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  in  September. 

In  Ellema  the  body  is  small.  The  head  is  small,  narrow  and 
somewhat  tufted,  and  with  small  eyes.  It  might  be  passed  over 
on  a  hasty  view  for  a  Noctuid.  The  larva  of  Ellema  Harrisii 
Clemens  is  green,  has  no  caudal  horn,  and  lives  on  the  pine. 
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Mr.  Saunders  writes  me  that  he  has  found  it  feeding  on  the 
pine,  about  the  middle  of  September.  ^'  It  is  two  inches  long, 
the  body  being  smooth  and  nearly  cylindrical  and  thickest  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  The  head  is  large,  pointed  above,  flat 
in  front  and  green,  with  a  yellow  stripe  on  each  side.  The 
]x)dy  is  bright  green,  with  a  dorsal  row  of  dark  red  spots  on 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  segments  inclusive,  with  a  bright  yel- 
low stripe  on  each  side  of  the  reddish  spots  and  a  lateral 
white  stripe  mixed  with  yellow."  The  moth  is  a  very  small, 
ash  grey  species,  only  expanding  two  inches.  It  frequents 
flowers  at  dusk  in  June. 

The  genus  Sphinx^  as  now  limited  by  systematists,  is  much 
larger  bodied,  with  a  long  and  narrow  head,  small  eyes  and 
long  and  narrow  wings.  The  head  of  the  larva  is  rather 
large,  semi-oval  and  flattened  in  front.  The  body  is  cylin- 
drical, smooth  and  obliquely  banded  on  the  side,  with  an 
arching,  caudal  horn.  It  transforms  in  a  subterranean  earthen 
cell.  The  tongue-case  of  the  pupa  is  short  and  free,  instead 
of  being  soldered  to  the  body.  Sphinx  gordiuA  Cramer  is  dark 
brown,  with  a  roseate  tinge,  and  the  thorax  is  blackish  brown 
above.     The  larva  feeds  on  the  apple. 

Sphinx  kalmioR  Smith  is  hoary  and  rust-red,  and  on  the  hind 
wings  are  a  median  and  marginal  black  band.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  lilac  and  laurel.  It  is  pale  green,  with  seven 
oblique,  lateral,  pale  yellow  bands,  edged  above  with  black, 
which  is  again  bordered  with  pale  blue.  Sphinx  drupiferarum 
Smith  has  the  fore- wings  blackish  brown,  with  the  discal  dot 
and  outer  edge  of  the  wing  whitish  fawn-color.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  different  species  of  plum.  The  body  is  pale  green, 
with  lateral  purple  bands,  edged  beneath  with  white.  Sphinx 
chersis  Hubner  (S.  cinerea  Harris)  is  the  largest  species  we 
have,  and  is  pale  ashen,  and  reddish  gi*ay  beneath.  The  larva 
feeds  on  the  lilac. 

The  large  "potato  worm"  belongs  to  the  genus  Macrosda, 
containing  our  largest  species  of  the  family ;  the  head  is  pro- 
portionally large,  and  the  wings  are  rather  broad,  with  the 
interior  angles  dilated.  M.  cingulata  Fabr.  has  pink  hind 
wings  and  pink  spots  on  the  abdomen.  It  feeds  on  the  sweet 
potato.    M,  quinque-maculata  Haworth  (Fig.  109,  moth ;   a, 
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larva ;  5,  pnpa)  is  gray ;  the  fore-wings  are  immaculate  at  the 
base,  and  on  the  hind  wings  are  two  distinct  angulated  bands. 
The  larva  feeds  on  the  tomato  and  potato  vines.  It  is  dark 
green,  with  a  series  of  greenish  yellow  angular  bands  on  the 
side.  The  tongue-case  is  long  and  much  arched.  M.  Carolina 
Linn,  is  cinereous,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  fore- 
wing,  while  the  central  band  of  the  hind  wings  are  indistinct. 

The  larva  (Fig.  200) 
feeds  on  the  tobacco 
and  tomato.  It  is  dark 
green  with  lateral, 
oblique,  white  bands, 
edged  above  with  blu- 
ish and  short  trans- 
Fig.  900.  1.1      1,       4.  • 

verse  black  stripes. 
The  tongue-case  is  shorter  and  less  curved  than  in  M.  5-macu- 
lata.  The  tongue  of  a  Madagascar  hawk-moth,  M,  duentius, 
Wallace  states,  is  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  probably 
adapted  for  exploring  the  long  nectaries  of  some  Orchids. 

In  Ceratomia  the  body  is  thick,  with  the  head  and  eyes  small ; 
the  thori|^  is  short  and  round,  while  the  abdomen  is  rather 

long.  The  larva  is  easily  known  by  the 
four  thoracic  horns,  besides  the  usual 
caudal  horn.  The  tongue-case  is  not 
jfree.  C,  Amyntor  Hiibner  (quadricomis 
Harris)  feeds  on  the  elm. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  aberrant 
forms  of  the  family.     Under  the  name 
of  Cresaonia  Mr.  Grote  has  separated 
Fig.  201.  from  the  genus  Smerinthus,  a  species  in 

which  the  wings  are  more  notched  than  in  the  latter  genus,  and 
the  antennae  are  slightly  pectinated.  Cressonia  juglandis  Smith 
(Fig.  201,  venation)  is  of  a  pale  fawn-color,  and  has  no  eye-like 
spots  on  the  hind  wings,  as  in  Smerinthus.  The  lan-a  is  bluish 
green,  with  a  row  of  subdorsal  and  stigmatal  reddish  brown 
spots,  and  six  oblique,  lateral,  bright  yellow  bands.  It  lives  on 
the  wild  cherry. 

In  Smerinthus  the  body  is  stout,  the  head  sunken  and  the 
maxilke  are  only  as  long  as  the  palpi,  being  almost  obsolete. 
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The  species  are  said  to  fly  heavily  and  only  in  the  night.  The 
head  of  the  larva  Is  semi-oval  or  pyramidal,  acute  above,  and 
the  thoracic  rings  are  obliquely  banded  on  each  side.  The 
pupa  is  smooth,  cylindrical  and  somewhat  conical  in  form.  S* 
modestus  Harris  is  a  very  large  species,  expanding  nearly  six 
inches.  It  feeds  on  th^  Lombai'dy  poplar.  S.  exccecatiia  Smith 
has  the  hind  wings  rosy  on  the  inner  angle.  The  ''ocellus"  or 
eye-like  spot  is  black,  with  a  large,  pale  blue  pupil.  The 
larva  is  apple  green,  with  seven  oblique,  yellowish  white  lines 
on  the  sides,  and  a  bluish  caudal  horn.  It  feeds  on  the  apple 
and  the  Rosa  Carolina.  S,  geminattis  Say  (Fig.  202,  venation 
of  the  hind  wing)  is  so  called  from  the  two  sky-blue  pupils  in 
the  black  ocellus  on  the  roseate  hind  wings. 
The  pupa  has  been  found  at  the  roots  of 
willows. 

In  the  genus  Philampelus^  or  lover  of  the  vine, 
as  its  name  indicates,  the  tongue  is  again  as  long  ^f^-  *®- 
as  the  body.  The  antennae  have  a  long  hook  tapering  to 
the  end,  bearing  cilise  in  the  male.  The  abdomen  is  large  and 
thick,  and  the  wings  are  deeply  concave  on  the  inner  border. 
The  larva  has  a  tubercle  in  place  of  a  caudal  horn.  The 
tongue-case  of  the  pupa  is  not  free.  P.  vUis  Harris  is  olive 
green,  with  pale  green  hind  wings,  which  are  rose-red  towards 
the  inner  margin.  The  larva  is  flesh-colored  mixed  with  yel- 
low, and  with  short,  transverse,  black  lines,  and  lateral,  semi- 
oval,  yellowish  white  bands,  edged  with  black. 

In  DeUephUa  the  abdomen  tapers  suddenly  at  the  tip  and 
the  fhsiform  antennse  end  in  a  minute  hook.  The  gaily  colored 
larva  has  a  straight  and  rather  short  caudal  horn.  There  are  no 
oblique  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  but  a  row  of  subdorsal 
spots  on  each  side.  Clemens  states  that  the  anterior  segments 
are  much  attenuated,  and  are  capable  of  being  withdrawn  or 
shortened,  or  much  extended.  "When  disturbed  they  fall  from 
their  food-plants,  shorten  the  anterior  segments  and  bend  the 
head  inwards."  They  transform  in  a  cell  excavated  from  the 
sui-face.  The  tongue-case  of  the  pupa  is  not  free.  2>.  lineata 
Fabr.  is  olive  green,  with  six  white  lines  on  the  thorax.  The  hind 
wings  are  black  with  a  rose  colored  central  band.  The  larva  is 
yellowish  green ;  the  subdorsal  spots  consisting  of  two  curved. 
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short,  black  lines,  with  yellow  above  and  beneath.    It  ia  doable 
brooded  in  Texas.  The  larva  feeds  on  tbe  porslane  and  turnip, 
and  will,  in  confinement,  eat  the  apple.     D.  chamtenerii  Uanis 
has  a  white  line  on  each  side  of  tbe  head  and  thorax.    The 
larva  feeds  on  the  willow-herb  (Eptlobinm  angnstifolium).    It 
is  bronze  greea,  dull  red  beneath,  with  nine  round  cream- 
colored  epots,  pnpilled  with  black,  and  a  dull  red  candal  bom. 
The  genus  Tkyreus  has  a  lateral  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  tip  of 
the  flattened,  oval  abdomen,  and  the  head  is  broad  and  obtuse, 
while  the  fore-wiogs  are  excavated  just  below  the  tips.    The 
body    <rf    tbe 
lar\'a  tapers 
>  gently  ttom 
tbe    first    ab- 
dominal ring, 
and    the   last 
segment  has  a 
lenticular   tu- 
bercle instead 
of  a  true  horn. 
When  at  reat 
it   throws   its 
bead  fW>m  side 
to    side    thus 
producing     a 
*■'«*»■  crepitating 

noise.  It  transforms  in  a  cell  on  the  surface.  T.  Abbotii 
SwainsoD  (Fig.  203  and  lar\'a)  ia  dnll  chocolate  brown,  with 
dull  sulphureoua  hind  wings,  with  a  dark  brown  terminal  band 
broken  up  into  short  lines  on  a  roseate  spot  at  the  inner  angle. 
The  larva  is  reddish  brown,  with  nnmerona  patcbea  of  tight 
green.  The  tubercle  ia  black,  encircled  at  base  by  a  yellowiah 
line  and  a  blackish  cordate  patch.  It  feeds  on  tbe  wild  and 
cultivated  grape-vines  and  on  the  Ampelopsis  qninqnefolia,  or 
woodbine. 

The  Bee-moth  or  Clear-wing,  Sesia-,  ia  smaller  than  the  fore- 
going genera,  and  the  body  is  flattened,  oval  and  gaily  colored 
with  yellow,  black  and  red,  while  the  wings  are  tranaparent  in 
the  middle.    The  larva  tapers  in  ftont,  has  a  dorsal  stripe  just 
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above  the  row  of  stigmata,  and  a  short  recurved  horn.  It 
transforms  in  an  imperfect  cocoon  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Sesia  diffinis  Boisd.  is  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  the  abdomen 

black  beneath,  and  the  legs  black.    The  larva  is 

pale  green,  reddish  beneath.    Sesia  Tfiysbe  Fabr. 

is  a  more  common  species  northward.    The  thorax 

^'  is  deep  olive  green,  with  the  abdomen  reddish  be* 

neath,  and  with  whitish  legs.    It  is  abundant,  4ying  in  June 

in  the  hot  sun  about  the  lilac  and  Rhodora  Canadensis. 

Under  the  name  of  Lepisesia  Mr.  Grote  has  separated  L. 
flavofasdata  Barnston  (Fig.  204,  venation  of  fore-wing)  found 
in  Canada,  from  the  genus  Macroglossa,  repre- 
sented in  Europe  by  Jf.  steUatarum  Linn. 
Mr.  Grote  also  separates  from  the  latter 
genus,  under  the  name  of  Eupyrrhoglosaum^  Figaos. 

a  Cuban  moth,  which  has  larger,  fhller  eyes,  and  larger  hind 
wings  than  in  Macroglossa.  E.  Sagra  (Fig.  205,  venation  of 
fore-wing)  is  a  handsome  form  described  by  Professor  Poey. 

^GERiAD^  Harris.  These  elegant  and  gaily  colored  moths, 
which  by  the  arrangement  of  their  colors  and  their  clear  wings, 
look  like  bees  and  wasps,  are  readily  recognized  by  their  small 
size,  narrow  wings,  thickened  antennse,  and  by  the  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  body,  which  they  can  spread  out  fan-like.  They  fly 
very  swiftly  in  the  hottest  sunshine.  The  larvae  are  borers, 
living  mostly  in  the  hollowed  stems  of  plants.  They  are  whit- 
ish, cylindrical,  with  sparse,  short,  inconspicuous  hairs,  and 
they  have  no  anal  horns.  They  transform  in  a  rude,  oblong, 
oval  cocoon,  constructed  of  the  chips  they  make  in  boring  out 
their  tunnels,  cemented  by  a  gummy  secretion.  The  pupae  are 
chestnut-brown,  with  transverse  rows  of  short  teeth  on  the 
abdominal  rings,  by  which  they  make  their  way  out,  partly 
through  the  hole  previously  made  by  the  larva  for  the  exit  of 
the  moth.  The  shell  of  the  chrysalis  is  often  left  protruding 
from  the  hole.  This  family  is,  therefore,  quite  injurious  to 
gardeners. 

^geria  exUiosa  Say  (Fig.  206,  i)  the  Peach-tree  borer,  has 
caused  the  death  of  many  peach  trees  and  also,  according  to 
Fitch,  occasionally  attacks  the  plum.    It  is  a  slender,  dark 
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blue  moth,  expanding  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more.  The  male 
ia  mnch  smaller  than  the  female  (Fig.  207) ,  expanding  one  inch. 
She  deposits  her  eggs  near  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  \aivse  are 
hatched  and  bore  iii  to  feed  upon  the  inner  bark  and  Bap  wood. 
When  one  year  old  they  make  their  cocoon  under  the  bark  or 
at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Borers  of  all  sizes,  Harris  states,  will 
be  found  in  the  trees  throughout  the  year. 

The  trees  should  be  protected  by  wrapping  sheathing  paper 
around  the  bottom  of  tbe  trunk,  and  putting  ft^sh  mortar  around 
the  roots.  The  wounded  part  may  be  cov- 
ered  with  clay,  ^geria  pjfri  Harris  infests 
the  pear  tree.  It  is  purple  black  above  and 
golden  yellow  beneath,  with  three  yellow 
bands  across  the  abdomen,  tlie  middle  baud 
ng.  KM.  being  the  lai^er. 

The  habits  of  tbe  Grape-root  borer,  ^.  poliatiformis  Harris, 
resemble  those  of  the  Peach-tree  borer.      It  sometimes  de- 
stroys grape-vines  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  but  does 
not  attack  the  Scuppernong  variety.    The  larva  lives  under 
ground,  the  female,  according  to  Walsh,  *' depositing  her  ^g 
on  the  collar  of  the  grape-vine,  close  to  the  earth ;  the  young 
larvte,  as  soon  as  they  hatch  out,  immediately  descend  into 
the  roots."    They  attack  the  sap-wood  and  bai^  of  the  i-oots, 
eating  irregular  furrows.    The  cocoons  are  oval,  and  covered 
with  bits  of  wood  and  dirt.     They  are 
^  found,  through  the  summer,  in  the  earth 
'  near  the  roots  of  the  grape,  and  the  moths 
fly  troTo  the  middle  of  June  until  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  according  to  Dr.  Kron. 
Harris  describes  the  moth  as  being  dark 
Pig.  S07.  brown,  tinged  with  tawny  orange  on  the 

sides,  and  banded  with  bright  yellow  upon  the  edge  of  the 
second  alidominal  ring.  The  thorax  and  fourth  abdominal 
ring  are  fwntly  tinged  with  yellow,  or  tawny  orange,  as  are 
the  palpi,  under  side  of  the  antennie,  and  the  legs.  The  female 
has  a  little  orange  colored  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and 
tbe  males  have  two  tufts  on  each  side.  The  wings  expand 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  Another  species,  ^. 
caudata  Harris,  inhabits  the  wild  currant. 
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The  currant  borer,  jEgeria  Hpuliforme  Linn.  (Fig.  208 ;  b, 
larva ;  a,  pupa,  enlarged)  has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and 
is  a  great  pest  in  our  gar- 
dene,  iqjuring  the  currant 
bushes.  It  is  a  slender, 
agile,  dai^  bine  moth,  found 
flying  in  July  in  the  hot  sun, 
about  the  currant  leaves. 
The  larva  bores  in  the  stems, 
and  by  splitting  them  <^n, 
in  the  fall  and  spring,  we 
»■'«■*"■  shall  And  the  larva,  which 

pupates  towards  the  last  of  May. 

Mr.   James  Ridings  describes  l^om  Virginia  uS.  qvinque 
caudata  (Fig.  209)  which  has  „ 

five  filaments  at  the  tip  of  /Sv 

ttie  abdomen.      Ita  body  is  r^ 

blue  black,  with  a  transparent  F  ^ 

spot  at  the  base  of  the  bind  F  j4 

wings,  while  the  third  abdom-  ^^ 

inal  s^^ent  is  red  above. 

The     Squash-vme     borer,  Fi«.sio. 

Mdittia  cucurbitce  Harris  (Fig.  210 ;  a,  larva),  often  tills,  very 
suddenly,   the  squash  plant.     The  moth  ia  orange  colored, 
spotted  with  black,  and  its  hind  legs  are 
fKnged  with  long,  orange  and   black  hairs. 
*  She  oviposits  on  the  vine  close  to  the  roots, 
from  the  tenth  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust.   The  larva  eats  out  the  interior  of  the 
vine,  and  usually  transforms  in  a  rude  earthen 
"*■  "*'  cocoon  near  the  roots,  but  as  we  have  no- 

ticed, within  the  stem,  beginning  to  spin  its  cocoon  the  first 
of  October. 


Buaaemy,   uie  squ 


ZrQxviDM  Latreille.  This  interesting  group  connects  the 
diurnal  with  the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera.  Some  of  the  forms 
(Castnia)  remind  ns  strikingly  of  the  butterfiiesi  The  group 
may  be  recognized  by  the  rather  lai^  free  head,  and  the 
simple  antennae  which  are  slightly  swollen  in  the  middle,  or 
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partially  davate,  as  in  Zjgaena.  The  wings  are  long  and  nar« 
row  in  the  typical  genera,  becoming  shorter  and  broader  in  the 
lower  genera,  such  as  Euremia^  from  India.  The  scales  are 
fine,  powdery  and  scattered  thinly  over  the  surface,  often  leav- 
ing naked  spots  on  the  wings.  The  species  are  nsually  green 
or  deep  blue,  with  scales  of  purplish  black,  or  entirely  black, 
alternating  with  gay  colors,  such  as  golden,  bronze,  or  white 
and  red.    They  fly  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

The  sixteen-footed,  greenish  larvie  are  short,  cylindrical,  the 
body  being  obtuse  at  each  end.  The  head  is  veiy  small  and 
when  at  rest  is  partially  drawn  into  the  prothoracic  ring.  The 
segments  are  short  and  convex,  with  transverse  rows  of  un- 
equal tubercles  which  give  rise  to  thin  fascicles  of  very  short 
and  evenly  cut  hairs,  which  are  often  nearly  absent.  The 
larvse  are  either  naked,  as  in  Alypia,  Eudryas  and  Castnia,  or, 
as  in  the  lower  moth-like  species,  they  are  hairy,  like  those  of 
the  Lithosians  and  Arctians  in  the  next  family.  Before  trans- 
forming, the  larvse  usually  spin  a  dense,  silken  cocoon,  though 
Eudryas  and  Castnia  make  none  at  all,  and  Ctenucha  a  slight 
one  of  hairs.  The  pupa  of  Zygaena,  especially,  is  intermediate 
in  form  between  that  of  ^geria  and  Arctia,  being  much 
stouter  than  the  first,  and  somewhat  less  so  than  the  last. 
The  head  is  prominent,  and  the  tips  of  the  abdomen  sub-acute. 
Ctenucha  is  more  like  Arctia,  while  Castnia  and  Alypia  are 
elongate,  slender,  with  the  head  made  especially  prominent  by 
a  tubercle  on  the  front  of  the  cl^^peus. 

In  common  with  the  Sphingidce  and  ^geriadoe^  the 
Zygsenidffi  are  confined  to  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
The  family  type,  Zygcena^  has  its  metropolis  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  thence  spreads  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
southward  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Zygtena  exulans  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Lapland,  and  in  vertical  distribution  rises 
6,000  to  7,000  feet  in  the  Alps  of  Styria. 

Castnia  is,  however,  a  tropical  American  genus.  Al^'pia  is 
the  most  northern  genus,  extending  into  the  Hudson  Bay  ter- 
ritories. Giaucopis  and  allies,  which  comprise  a  large  number 
of  species,  are  almost  exclusively  tropical  American.  In  Aus- 
tralia, as  Klug  observes,  Castnia  is  represented  by  Sjnaemon. 
The  American  genus  Eudryas  is  represented  by  very  closely 
allied  South  African  genera. 
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Castnia  closely  resembles  the  Hesperians,  though  much 
larger.  The  species  are  of  large  size  and  of  brilliant  hues,  and 
fly  in  the  day  time,  like  the  butterflies.  The  head  is,  however, 
much  narrower  in  front,  and  the  antennae  inserted  higher  up. 
The  larva  is  a  borer,  living  in  the  stems  of  Orchids  ;  it  is  not 
known,  but  probably  has  the  usual  form  of  boring  caterpillars, 
and  the  pupa  is  said  by  Klug  to  resemble  that  of  Cossus. 

Alypia  comprises  black  moths,  ornamented  with  white  and 
yellow  patches  on  the  wings.  The  antennae  are  long,  and  a 
little  thickened  in  the  middle.  The  wings  ai*e  short  and  broad. 
The  body  of  the  pupa  is  not  contracted  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen  as  in  Eudryas.  The  lar\'a  feeds  on  the  grape  and 
constructs  an  earthen  cocoon,  like  that  of  ^geria,  according 
to  Harris.  A,  octo-maculata  Fabr.  is  black,  with  eight  spots, 
two  on  each  wing,  those  on  the  fore  wing  being  yellowish,  those 
on  the  hind  wing  white. 

The  genus  Psycfiomorpha  is  allied  to  Alypia,  but  differs  in 
the  broadly  pectinated  antennae,  and  the  shorter  palpi,  which 
do  not  pass  beyond  the  front  of  the 
head.  P.  epimenis  Drury  (Fig.  211)  is 
found  from  Connecticut  southwards. 
It  is  black,  with  a  broad,  yellow,  white, 
irregularly  lunate  patch  crossing  the 
outer  third  of  the  wing,  and  on  the  un- 
der side  is  larger,  being  triangular,  ^*«- '"■ 
with  two  square  black  spots  connected  with  the  costa ;  on  the 
hind  wings  is  a  little  larger,  mostly  regular  crescent-shaped 
brick-red  spot;  it  expands  1.10  inches.  Doubleday  (Harris 
Correspondence)  states  on  the  authority  of  Abbot,  that  the 
larva  feeds  on  Bignonia  radicans,  in  Georgia.  ^^It  is  pale, 
with  black  lines,  and  though  having  the  full  complement  of 
legs,  seems  to  be  a  semi-looper  in  its  walk,  like  Brephos." 

Eudryas  is  a  peculiar  form,  gaily  colored,  and  easily  known 
by  the  densely  tufted  forelegs,  and  the  short  tufts  of  metallic 
scales  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  antennae  are  filiform, 
and  the  abdomen  is  tipped  with  hairs.  The  larva  of  E.  grata 
Fabr.  is  gaily  colored  with  orange  and  blue,  dotted  with  black. 
The  body  is  long  and  widens  towards  the  eighth  ring,  which  is 
humped,  from  which  the  body  rapidly  narrows  to  the  tip. 
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Across  each  segment  is  a  row  of  tubercles  which  give  rise  to 
three  fascicles  of  hairs.  The  pupa  is  rather  long,  with  a  promi- 
nent tubercle  on  the  front  of  the  head,  and  the  abdominal  tip 
ends  in  four  tubercles.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  grape  dur- 
ing midsummer  and  at  the  end  of  August  creeps  down,  bury- 
ing itself  three  or  four  inches,  without  making  any  cocoon. 
Mr.  L.  Mitchell  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  send  me  ''a  piece  of  wood  burrowed  by  the  £•  grata 
with  one  of  the  pupse  in  position."  As  E.  unio  is  now  known 
to  burrow  in  the  stems  of  plants,  our  opinion  that  Eudryas  is 
allied  to  Castnia  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  habits  of 
the  larvae  which  seem,  at  least  occasionally,  to  bore  into  wood. 
Evdryas  unio  Hiibner  according  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  burrows 
in  the  stems  of  Hibiscus,  thus  resembling  Castnia  in  its  habits. 
Mr.  Grote  establishes  the  genus  Euscirrhopterus  for  a  moth 
closely  allied  to  Eudiyas.    E.  Poeyi  Grote  (Fig.  212,  fore 

wing ;  the  venation  of  the  hind  wing 
being  ^^  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Eudryas")  is  a  brown  and  yellow 
Cuban  species. 

Zygcena  is  a  European  genus,  and 
Fig.  312.  jtg  characters   have  been  indicated 

in  describing  those  of  the  family.  The  antennae  are  much 
thickened  towards  the  end,  the  wings  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  species  are  usually  entirely  blue  black,  or  green  with 
red,  or  white  and  red  bands  and  spots. 

AcoloithuB  represents  the  Procris  (P.  vitis)  of  Europe,  but 
the  wings  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  hind  wings  are 
very  ovate.  The  gregarious  larva  of  A.  Americana  is  a  little 
over  half  an  inch  long,  being  short  and  thick.  It  is  yellow  with 
a  transverse  row  of  black  spots  on  each  ring.  Before  pupating 
it  spins  a  dense  cocoon  in  crevices.  The  moth  is  deep  blue 
black,  with  a  saffron  collar.  Riley  states  that  the  "  eggs  are 
deposited  in  clusters,  and  in  twentj^-five  to  thirty  days  from  the 
time  of  hatching,  the  worms,  which  then  measure  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch,  spin  dirty  white,  flattened  cocoons,  mostly 
in  clusters  on  the  leaf.  Three  days  afterwards  they  become 
chrysalids,  also  somewhat  flattened,  and  of  a  shiny  yellowish 
brown ;  while  in  ten  days  more  the  moths  issuf^" 
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The  genus  Pyromorpha  has  thin,  oblong  wings,  very  broad 
at  base,  the  hinder  pair  being  as  broad  as  the  fore-pair ;  with 
a  small,  slender  body.  P.  dimidiata  Herrich-Scheeffer  (after- 
wards described  by  Clemens  under  the  name  of  Malthaca  per^ 
Incidula)  is  blackish  brown,  with  the  basal  half  of  the  costal 
region  of  both  wings  yellowish.  It  expands  one  inch,  and  is 
found  sparingly  in  the  Middle  States,  but  has  been  detected 
near  Boston  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 

The  species  of  Olaucopis  and  its  allies,  abounding  in  tropical 
America,  are  represented  in  the  Northern  States  by  CtenucHia^ 
which  has  pectinated  antennre,  long,  slender,  acutely  pointed 
palpi,  and  rather  broad  wings ;  the  apex  of  the  fore-pair  being 
much  rounded.  The  thick-bodied  larva  feeds  on  sedges  and 
grass,  and  is  very  hairy,  like  an  Arctian.  The  pupa  is.  short 
and  thick,  and  much  like  that  of  Arctia.  Ctenucha  Virginica 
Charpeptier  is  of  a  deep  indigo  blue,  with  a  smoky  tinge  on  the 
fore  wings,  a  lighter  blue  abdomen  and  a  saffl*on  collar.  It 
flies  in  the  hottest  sunshine.  The  female  lays 
her  smooth,  green,  spherical  eggs  in  a  broad  mass. 

LycomorpJia  has  dentated  antennse,  the  body 
is  unusually  slender,  and  the  wings  long  and  nar- 
row.    L.  Pholus  Drary  is  deep  blue,  the  wings       '^'  *^' 
being  saffron  at  base.    The  larva  feeds  on  lichens.     From  Mr. 
E.  Bicknell   I  have  received  the  eggs  of  this  moth.    The 
larvae  hatched  August  10th,  and  closely  resembled  the  larvse 
of  the  Arctians  when  of  the  same  age. 

The  genus  Ccdlalucia^  according  to  Grote,  differs  from  its 
better  known  ally,  Ctenucha,  by  its  antennae  not  being  so 
broadly  pectinated,  its  shorter  palpi,  and  by  important  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  venation  of  thewings.  C.  vermiculata  Grote  (Fig. 
213,  hind  wing)  occurs  in  Colorado  Territory. 

BoMBTCiD^  Latreille.  This  large  and  handsome  family  com- 
prises some  of  the  largest  and  most  regal  of  moths.  Their 
thick  heavy  bodies,  and  small  sunken  heads,  and  often  obsolete 
mouth-parts  (the  maxillae  or  tongue  being  especially  short  com- 
pared with  other  moths),  and  the  broadly  pectinated  antennae, 
together  with  their  broad,  often  falcate  wings  and  sluggish 
habits,    notwithstanding   numerous   exceptions,    afford    good 
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characters  for  distinguishing  them.  The  clypeus  is  large,  the 
antennae  ai*e  inserted  higher  up  than  in  other  moths,  so  that 
when  in  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  some  aberrant  forms,  a  ref- 
erence to  these  characters  enables  us  to  determine  quite  readily 
as  to  their  affinities.  The  larvae  are  thick,  usually  more  hairy 
than  other  moths,  or,  as  in  the  typical  forms,  Attacus,  etc.,  are 
thick,  fleshy  and  with  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  long  tubercles, 
crowned  with  spines*  The  hairs,  especially  of  the  Arctians, 
are  thickly  spinulated^  so  that  the  cocoons  of  the  hairy  species 
are  very  dense  and  made  with  but  little  silk,  while  the  naked 
lan'ae,  of  which  the  silk-worm  is  a  type,  spin  very  dense  co- 
coons of  the  finest  silk.  It  is  probable  that  the  caterpillars  are 
usually  developed  in  the  egg  soon  after  it  is  laid  in  autumn. 
Dr.  Burnett  has  noticed  that  the  embryos  of  the  American  Tent 
caterpillar  are  developed  before  winter  sets  in,  and  ^*Gu6rin- 
Meneville  has  found  that  the  larvae  of  the  Japanese  silk-worm 
(Samia  Yamarmai)  are  developed  in  the  egg  within  a  few  days 
of  their  deposition  in  autumn,  although  they  are  not  hatched 
until  the  following  spring."     (Zoological  Record,  1864.) 

Several  moths  of  this  family  (Arctia  pudica,  Setina  aurita, 
Hypoprepia  fhcosa,  etc.)  have  been  known  to  produce  a  stridu- 
lating  noise  by  rubbing  their  hind  legs  over  a  vesicular  expan- 
sion situated  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  the  Death's-head 
Sphinx  has  long  been  known  to  produce  a  creaking  sonnd. 
The  pupae  are  very  short  and  thick  and  easily  recognized  by 
their  plump  form.  "Bar  mentions  the  occurrence  in  Cayenne 
of  an  aquatic  caterpillar,  which  produces  a  moth,  resembling 
Bombyx  phcedima  of  Cramer.  This  larva  lives  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  feeds  on  the  roots  of  an  abundant  weed.** 
(Bulletin  Soci6t6  Entoraologique  de  France,  1864.) 

Lithosia  and  its  allies  (Lithosiinae)  have  very  narrow  wings, 
the  antennae  filiform,  and  the  body  slender.  The  larvae  are 
cylindrical  and  covered  with  short,  spinulated  hairs.  Some  of 
them  do  not  spin  cocoons,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  pupa  of  Cro- 
cota  being  found  under  stones  with  the  dried  larva  skin  still 
adhering  to  the  tip  of  the  abSomen.  Lithosia  argillcxea  Pack, 
is  slate-colored,  with  yellow  palpi  and  prothorax.  The  base  of 
the  wings  and  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  are  yellowish. 

Lithosia  casta  Sanborn  (Fig.  214)  is  an  undescribed  species 
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of  great  beauty,  discovered  by  Mr.  Sanborn  at  Berlin  Falls, 
N.  H.,  AnguBt  10th,  and  also  at  Ausable  Chaem,  N.  Y.  It  ia 
pure  milk  irhite,  with  a  slight  slate-colored  tinge  on  the  hind 
winga,  and  is  slate-colored  beneath,  especially  on  the  fore 
wings,  and  white  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  hind  wings.  Jnst 
behind  tlie  middle  of  the  white  abdomen  are  tufts  of  tawny 
hau's,  and  the  tip  is  white.  It  ex- 
pands one  and  a  quarter  Indies. 

Crambidia  baa  still  narrower 
wings.  C.  paliida  Pack,  is  of  an 
uniform  drab  color  and  would  be 
easily  mistaken  for  a  Crambns. 
yudaria  has  broad  wings  like  a  *''"■  '"■ 

geometrid  moth,  with  hyaline  spots.  The  larva  is  hirsute  and 
makes  a  thin  cocoon  of  interwoven  hairs.  N.  mundana  is  a 
European  moth.  It  is  represented  in  this  country  by  Eupka- 
nesaa  mendica  Walk.,  which  has  broader  wings  and  longer 
palpi.     The  wings  have  two  rows  of  smoky  transparent  spots. 

Hffpoprepia  has  rather  broader  wings  than  Lithosia.  H.  /u- 
ciaa  Hiibner  is  deep  scarlet,  with  three  leaden  stripes  on  the 
fore  wings,  the  middle  stripe  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  wing. 
The  larva,  Mr.  Saunders  informs  me,  is  ^'spiny  and  black, 
sprinkled  lightly  with  yellow  dots  and  short  lines ;  there  is  a 
dorsal  row  of  yellow  dots  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  segments. 
The  head  ia  black."    Early  in  May,  accordii^  to  Harris,  it 

)  makes  its  cocoon,  which  is  thin 
and  silky,  and  the  moth  appears 
twenty  days  afterwards. 

Crocota  is  red,  or  yellowish  red, 

throughout,   with    black   mai^ns 

and  dots  on  the  wings.     The  an- 

T\s.  m.  tenme  are  filiform  and  the  wings 

are  broad,    being   triangular    in    form.      Our   most   common 

species  is  Croeota  femtginosa  Walk.,  which  is  pale  rust-red, 

with  two  dusky  broad  bands  on  the  outer  half  of  the  wing.    A 

much  larger  form  is  Utetheisa  belli  lAna.  (Fig.  215),  a  beautiftil 

moth,  whose  yellow  fore  wings  are  crossed  by  bands  of  white, 

encircling  black  dots,  while  its  scarlet  hind  wings  are  edged 

irregnlaiiy  with  black. 
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The  genus  CaUimorpha  is  still  larger,  with  broad  wings. 
C  Lecontei  Boisduval  is  white,  the  fore  wings  being  almost 
entirely  bordered  with  brown.  The  caterpillars  of  this  genos 
are  usually  dark  colored,  with  longitudinal  yellow  stripes.  By 
day  they  hide  under  leaves  or  stones  and  feed  by  night  on 
various  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants.  C.  tTUemipto-marginata 
Beauv.  (Fig.  216,  fore  wing)  has  an  anchor-shaped  black  spot 
when  the  wings  are  folded,  one  side  of  the  anchor  being  seen 
in  the  figure. 

Arctia  and  its  allies  are  stout-bodied,  with  short,  moderately 
broad  wings,  and  simple  or  feathered  antennie.  The  hairy 
larvse  are  covered  with  dense  whorls  of  long,  spinulose  hairs. 
They  make  a  loose  cocoon  of  interwoven  hairs  under  the 
shelter  of  some  board  or  stone.  The  pupa  is  short  and  thick. 
Arctia  virgo  Linn,  is  an  exceedingly  beautifhl  insect.  Its  fore 
wings  sometimes  expand  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  are  flesh- 
red,  streaked  thickly  with  broad,  black  slashes,  and  on  the 
vermilion-red  hind  wings  are  seven  or  eight  large  black  spots. 

The  caterpillar  is  brown.  A.  Anna  Grote 
is  allied,  but  differs  in  the  wholly  black  ab- 
domen and  black  hind  wings.  It  was  de- 
scribed first  from  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
^-  *^"-  been  detected  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Mann  on  the 

Alpine  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  N.  H. 

The  common  black  and  reddish,  very  hairy  caterpillar,  found 
feeding  on  various  garden  weeds,  is  the  young  of  Ptfrrharctia 
isabeUa  Smith,  a  stout-bodied,  snuff  colored  moth.  The  cater- 
pillar hibernates,  as  do  most  of  the  others  of  the  group  of 
Arctians,  and  we  have  kept  it  fasting  for  six  weeks  in  the 
spring,  previous  to  pupating  in  the  middle  of  June ;  it  re- 
mained twenty-seven  .days  in  the  pupa  state,  the  moth  appear- 
ing early  in  June. 

LeiLcarctia  differs  from  Spilosoma  in  having  narrower  wings, 
and  the  outer  edge  much  more  oblique.  Leucarctia  acrcea  Smith 
is  white  and  buff  colored.  Its  caterpillar  is  the  salt-marsh  cat- 
erpillar, which  at  times  has  been  very  injurious  by  its  great 
numbers.  It  is  yellow,  with  long  hairs  growing  from  yellow 
warts,  and  it  makes  a  coarse,  hairy  cocoon. 

Hypliantria  textor  HaiTis  is  entirely  white.   The  caterpillar,  or 
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"fall  web  worm,**  is  slender,  greenish  yellow,  dotted  with  black, 
with  thin,  silken  hairs.  It  spins  a  thin  and  almost  transparent 
cocoon,  or  almost  none  at  all.  H.  cunea  Drury  is  white,  spot- 
ted with  black  dots.  Mr.  Saunders  informs  me  thait  the  larva 
^^wiil  feed  on  Chenopodiam  album.  The  head  is  small,  black, 
shining,  bilobate.  The  body  is  black,  with  a  slight  shade  of 
brown,  and  sprinkled  with  very  small,  whitish  dots.  Each  seg- 
ment has  a  transverse  row  of  shining  black  tubercles,  each 
giving  rise  to  a  tuft  of  hairs  of  the  same  color ;  on  each  side 
of  the  body  is  a  double  row  of  orange-colored  spots  from  the 
sixth  to  the  twelfth  segment  inclusive." 

The  "yellow  bear"  is  the  caterpillar  of  Spilosoma  Virginica 
Fabr.  The  moth  is  white,  with  a  black  discal  dot  on  the 
fore  wings  and  two  black  dots  on  the  hind  wings,  one  on  the 
middle  and  another  near  the  inner  angle. 

HcUesidota  has  a  more  slender  body,  with  longer  antenme  and 
palpi,  and  longer  wings  than  Arctia,  being  thin  and  yellowish, 
crossed  by  light  brownish  streaks.  The  larva  is  very  short 
and  thick,  usually  white,  with  dark  pencils  and  tufts  of  hairs, 
arising  from  twelve  black  tubercles  on  each  ring, 
placed  as  seen  in  the  cut  (Fig.  217).  H.  tesseU 
laris  Smith,  the  '^  checkered  tussock  moth,"  is 
ochre-yellow,  with  its  partially  transparent  fore 
wings  crossed  by  five  rows  of  dusky  spots.  H, 
caryos  Han-is  is  light  ochreous,  with  three  rows  ^^^'  *" 
of  white  semitransparent  spots  parallel  to  the  very  oblique 
outer  margin.  "The  chrysalis,  according  to  Harris,  is  short, 
thick,  and  rather  blimt,  but  not  rounded  at  the  end  and 
not  downy."  Mr.  Saunders  writes  me,  that  the  larva  of  H, 
maciUata  Harris  "feeds  on  the  oak.  It  is  1.30  inches  in 
length ;  the  body  is  black,  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  bright 
yellow  and  black  hairs.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh  seg- 
ments inclusive  is  a  dorsal  row  of  black  tufts,  the  largest  of 
which  is  on  the  fourth  segment."  The  moth  appears  early  in 
June ;  it  is  light  ochre-yellow,  with  large,  irregular,  light, 
transverse,  brown  spots  on  the  fore  wings. 

These  tufted  larvse  lead  to  the  tussock  caterpillars,  which,  as 
in  Orgyia,  have  long  pencils  of  hair  projecting  over  the  head 
and  tail.     The  pretty  larvse  of  this  genus  are  variously  tufted 
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and  colored,  and  feed  an  the  apple  tree  and  various  garden 
v^etablee.  The  males  have  very  broad  wings,  with  very 
broadly  pectinated  aatenne,  and  fly  in  the  hot  sunshine  in 
September.'  The  females  are  wingless  and  often  lay  their  eg^ 
on  the  outside  of  the  cocoon,  and  then  die,  scarcely  moving 
from  their  eggs.  0.  anliqva  Ooh.  is  tawny  brown,  while  0.  leu- 
ooBtigma  Smith  is  dark  brown,  with  a  lunate  white  spot  near 
the  outer  angle. 

Tlie  thick  and  woolly-bodied,  pale  yellowish,  crinkled-haired 
Lagoa  is  an  interesting  genus.    The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  very 
broad,  and  the  antennie  are  curbed  and  broadly  i>ectinated, 
while  the  wings  are  short  and  broad.     Tlie  larva  is  very  densely 
pilose  with  short,  thick,  evenly  cut  hairs,  those  at  the  end  being 
longer  aud  more  irregular.     It  is  broadly  oval,  and  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a.  haiiy  Limacodes  larva,  for,  like  St,  the  head  is 
i-etracted  and  the  legs  are  so  rudimentary  as  to  impart  a  glid- 
ing motion  to  the  caterpillar  when  it  walks.    Lagoa  crigpata 
Pack,  is  so  named  IVom  the  crinkled  woolly  hairs  on  the  fore 
wings.     It  is  dusky  orange  and  slate-colored  ou  the  thorax  and 
low  down  OR  tlie  sides.     Previous  to  the  last  moult  it  is  whitish 
throughout  and  the  hairs  are  much  thinner.    The  larva  (Fig. 
218}  feeds  on  the  blackberry,  and,  according  to  a  coi^ 
respondent  in  Maryland,  it  feeds  on  the  apple.    The 
cocoon  is  long,  cylindrical  and  dense,  being  formed  of 
the  hairs  of  the  larva,  closely  woven  with  silk.    The 
pupa  is  very  thin,  and  after  the  moth  escapes,  the 
thin  skin  is  found  sticking  partially  oat  of  the  co- 
coon, as  in  Limacodes  and  its  allies  (Cochlidiee). 
Kg.  US.        This  last  group  of  genera  ia  as  interesting  as  it  is 
anomalous,  when  we  consider  the  slug-like,  footless  larvK, 
whicli  are  either  nearly  hemispherical,  boat^shaped,  or  oblong, 
witli  large  fleshy  spines,  and  are  painted  often  with  the  gayest 
colors.     The  pupsa  are  very  thin  akionod,  and  the  cocoons  are 
nearly  spherical.     The  moths  are  often  diminutive,  the  larger 
forms  being  stout,  woolly-bodied  and  with  short,  thick  antenniB, 
pectinated  two-thirds  their  lei^th,  while  the  smaller  genera 
with  slender  bodies  have  simple  Dliform  antenn«,  and  closely 
resemble  some  of  the  Tortrices. 
Euclea  is  a  very  stout  and  woolly  genus ;  the  antennie  are 
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three-fonrths  as  long  as  the  fore  wings  and  pectinated  on  their 
basal  half.  The  fore  wings  are  a  little  shorter  than  the  body  and 
the  hind  wings  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  broadly  tufted  abdomen. 
Eudea  Monitor  Pack,  is  cinnamon  brown,  with  a  large  irregular 
green  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings.  We  named 
this  species  from  the  striking  resemblance  of  the  larva  to  the 
iron-clad  "Monitor."  It  is  very  regularly  elliptical,  flattened 
above,  and  a  broad  conspicuous  brown  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  reminds  one  of  the  "cheese-box"  or  turret.  Long, 
fleshy,  bristling  spines  arise  fVom  each  end  of  the  larva. 

Empretia  stimulea  Clemens  (Plate  8 ;  Fig.  1 ;  1  a,  larva)  is 
our  largest  species  of  tliis  group.  The  moth  is  rarely  found  by 
collectors,  and  is  of  a  rich,  deep  velvety  brown,  with  a  reddish 
tinge.  There  is  a  dark  streak  along  the  basal  half  of  the  me- 
dian vein,  on  which  is  situated  a  golden  spot,  while  there  are 
two  twin  golden  spots  near  the  apex  of  the  wing.  It  expands 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  lai*va  is  thick  and  elliptical,  the  body 
being  rounded  above,  but  flattened  beneath,  and  a  little  fuller 
towards  the  head.  There  is  a  pair  of  densely  spinulated  tuber- 
cles on  each  side  of  the  segments,  the  subdorsal  pair  on  the 
metathoracic  ring,  and  a  pair  on  the  seventh  abdominal  ring, 
l)eing  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  body  is  wide.  There  are  three 
pairs  of  small,  but  well  developed  thoracic  legs,  while  there  are 
none  on  the  abdominal  segments.  The  body  is  reddish,  with 
the  upper  side  green  between  the  two  largest  pair  of  spines, 
centred  with  a  broad  elliptical  reddish  spot,  edged  with  white, 
as  is  the  green  portion  along  the  side  of  the  body.  According 
to  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  from  whom  the  specimen 
figured  was  received,  the  larva  feeds  on  the  raspberry.  lie 
states  that  the  hairs  sting,  as  its  specific  name  indicates.  The 
cocoon  is  rounded,  almost  spherical,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
loose  web,  the  whole  structure  being  over  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length.     The  moth  appeared  June  18th. 

Phobetrum  has  narrow  wings,  and  the  male  is  very  unlike  the 
female,  which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Trbuvelot,  and  was  con- 
founded by  us  with  the  Thyridopteryx  ephemerceformis  of  Ha- 
worth.  Its  antennae  are  very  broadly  pectinated,  and  the 
remarkably  long,  nan-ow  fore  wings  are  partly  transparent. 
Tliyridopteryx  nigricans  Pack,  must  be  considered  as  belonging 

19 
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to  this  genus.  The  cocoon  of  the  latter  species  is  tough,  leath- 
ery, brown,  and  nearly  spherical.  The  larva  of  P,  pftkecivm 
Smith  is  broad,  ovate,  flattened,  with  six  long,  tongue-like. 

fleshy  lateral  appendages.     It  feeds  on  the 
plum,  cherry  and  apple. 

In  Limacodes  the  fore  wings  are  oblong, 
the  costa  being  straight,  while  the  hind 
wings  scarcely  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  ab- 
FifiT-  219.  domen.     The  fore  wings  are  often  crossed 

by  straiglit  lines  forming  a  V.  L,  scapha  Harris  (Fig.  219)  is 
light  cinnamon  brown,  with  a  dark  tan-colored  triangular  spot, 
lined  externally  with  silver,  which  is  continued  along  the  costa 
to  the  base  of  the  wing  and  terminates  shaq)ly  on  the  apex. 
The  larva,  as  its  specific  name  indicates,  is  boat-shaped,  being 
of  the  form  of  a  castana  nut,  and  is  green,  spotted  above  with 
brown,  and  pale  beneath,  while  the  sides 
of  the  body  are  raised,  the  dorsal  surface 
being  flattened.  It  constructs  a  dense,  oval, 
spherical  cocoon,  surrounded  by  an  outer 
thin  envelope. 

Callochlora  chloris  H-Sch.  (Fig.  220)  is  a  pale  brown  moth, 
allied  to  Euclea,  and  with  a  broad,  pea-green  band  crossing 
the  fore  wings. 

Lithacodes  {L,  faaciola  Boisd.  Fig.  221)  and  Tortricodes^ 
strikingly  resemble  the  genus  Tortrix,  from  their  narrow 
whigs,  slender  bodies,  and  filiform  antennae. 

Tiie  subfamily  Psychinae,  embraces  some  remarkably  diver- 
gent forms.     The    two    genera,   Phryganidia  and    Thyridop- 

teryx,  differing  so  much  in  the  breadth  of  their 
wings  and  thickness  of  their  bodies,  are,  how- 
ever, connected  by  many  intermediate  forms 
occurring  in  Europe.  Psyche  is  a  hairy-bodie<l 
Fig.  221.  moth,  with  broad  and  thin  wings,  the  female  of 
which  is  wingless  and  closely  resembles  the  larva,  and  inhabits 
a  case,  which  is  constructed  of  bits  of  its  food-plant.  The 
female  of  Psi/che  helix  has  been  known  to  produce  young  from 
eggs  not  fertilized  by  the  male.  It  lives  in  a  case  of  grains  of 
sand  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  snail  shell,  thus  resembling 
some  Fhr^'ganeids  in  its  habits,  as  it  does  structurally. 
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The  male  of  Thj/ridofaeryx  {T.  ephemercBformis  Haworth). 
the  "basket-worm,"  is  atout-bodied,  with  broadly  pectinated 
ftntennie  and  a  long  abdomen  ;  the  anal  forceps  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  being  capable  of  uuusaat  extension  in  order  to  reach 
the  oviduct  of  the  female,  which  is  wingless,  cylindrical,  and  in 
ita  general  form  closely  resembles  its  larva,  and 
does  not  leave  its  case.   On  being  hatched  from 
the  eggs,  which  are,  so  far  as  known  by  us,  not 
extnided  from  its  case  by  the  parent,  the  young 
larvte  immediately  build  little,  elongated,  bas* 
ket^like  cones,  of  bits  of  twigs  of  the  cedar,  on 
which  they  feed,  and  may  then  be  seen  walking 
about,  tail  in  the  air,  this  tail  or  abdomen  cov- 
ered by  the  incipient  case,  and   presenting  a 
comical  sight.     The  case  (Fig.  222)  of  fbe  fail 
grown  larva  is  elongated,  oval,  cylindrical,  and 
the  fleshy  larva  transforms  within  it,  while  it 
shelters  the  female  through  life.    The  genus 
(Ecetictis   comprises  large   species,  with   much 
the  same  habits,  growing  in  tropical  America 
and  in  Australia. 

A  basket-worm,  allied  to  (Ewticus,  has  been 
discovered  in  Florida,  by  Mr.  Glover,  feeding  upon  the  orange, 
and  we  give  the  following  account  of  it  tiom  the  study  of 
his  admirable  drawings.  With  much  the  same  bahits,  it  be- 
longs to  quite  a  different  and  undescribed  genus.  The  body 
of  the  male  resembles  that  of  the  broad  winged  Psyche,  and 
indeed,  this  moth  may  be  regarded  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  latter  genus 
and  CEceticus.  It  may  be  called  the 
Plataceticus  Qioverii  (Fig.  223).  Its 
body  is  slender,  with  pectinated  an- 
tennae ;  the  wings  very  broad,  irregular. 
Fig.  tm.  and  the    hind  wings    are    broad    and 

much  rounded,  reaching  a  third  of  tlieir  length  beyond  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  dark  brown  throughout,  and  expands 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  wingless,  cylindrical,  worm-Uke 
female  (Fig.  223  6)  is  acutely  oval'  in  form,  and  whitish.  The 
larva  (Fig.  223  c)  is  rather  flattened  and  resembles  that  of 
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Tliyridopteryr.  It  constracts  an  oval  cocoon  (Fig.  22$  d) 
which  hangs  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf. 

The  genus  Perophoni,  another  sack-bearer  (P.  Melsheioierii 
Harris),  is  a  gigantic  Paychid,  being  about  the  eize  of  the  silk- 
worm moth,  wliicb  it  closely  resembles  iu  the  imago  state.  It 
also  lives  in  a  ca-se  during  the  larva  state,  formed  of  two  oblong 
pieces  of  leaf,  fastened  togetlier  in  the  neatest  manner  by  their 
edges,  and  lined  with  a  thick  and  tough  layer  of  brownish 
ailk.     The  larva  is  cylindrical,  as  thick  as  a  common  pipe-stem 

(and  light  reddish  brown  in  color. 
The  head  has  extensible,  jointed 
feelers  which,  when  extended,  are 
kept  in  constant  motion,  while  be- 
hind is  a  pair  of  antenna-like  oi^ans, 
broad  and  flattened  at  the  end.  The 
ffg-  M'-  tail  is  widenctl  and  flattened,  form- 

ing a  circular  homy  plate,  which  like  the  operculum  of  a  whelk, 
closes  up  the  aperture  of  the  case.  Before  transforming  within 
il»  case,  the  lana  closes  each  end  with  a  circular  silken  lid. 
The  pupa  is  blunt  at  the  hinder  end  and  with  a  row  of  teeth  on 
each  abdominal  ring.  Both  sexes  are  winged.  Our  species, 
P.  Mehheimerii  Harris,  is  reddish  ash  grey,  sprinkled  with 
blackish  points,  and  with  a  common  oblique  blackish  line. 

Notodonta  and  its  allies  (Itilodontes  Hiibncr)  are  mostly 
naked  in  the  lana  state,  with  large  humps  on  the  back, and  the 
bind  legs  often  greatly  prolongcil,  a 
in  Ccnira,  tlie  "fork-tail."     The  pupal 
and  moths  arc  best  described  by  stat-  ' 
ing  that  they  heir  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Noctuids,  for  which  they  ; 
oilen  mistaken. 

Gxlodasys     (Notodonta)     nnicomia  *^-  ***■ 

Smith  derives  its  specific  name  from  the  horn  on  the  back  of 
the  caterpillar,  and  its  generic  name  from  the  large  conical  tuft 
of  hairs  on  tlio  under  aide  of  the  prothorax.  The  moth  is  light 
brown,  with  irregular  green  patches  on  the  fore  wings.  Tlic 
cocoon  IS  thin  and  pai-chment-like,  and  the  caterpillars  remain 
a  long  time  in  their  cocoons  before  changing  to  pupa.  Nerice 
birlpntata  Walker  (Fig.  224)  is  a  closely  allied  moth.     Edema 


mps  on  the  back,  and  the 
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albifrona  Smith  (Fig.  225)  is  known  by  the  costa  being  whito 
on  the  outer  two-tliirds.  It  feeds  on  the  oak,  to  which  it  is  oc- 
casionally destructive.  Mr.  Riley  (American  Entomologist, 
vol.  i,  p.  39)  describes  the  larva  as  beifig  of  a  ^^  bluish  white 
ground-color,  marked  longitudinally  with  yellow  bands  and 
fine  black  lines,  with  the  head  and  a  hump  on  the  eleventh  seg- 
ment either  of  a  light  coral  or  dark  fiesh  color."  It  generally 
elevates  the  end  of  the  body.  It  pupates  during  the  last  of 
September,  the  moth  appearing  about  the  middle  of  April,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

Plalypteryx^  a  small  gcometra-like  moth,  with  its  broad  fal- 
cate wings,  seems  a  miniature  Attacus.  Its  larva  is  slender, 
with  fourteen  legs,  and  naked,  with  severtil  little  prominences 
on  the  back,  and  the  tail  is  forked  like 
Cerura.  The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  co- 
coon among  leaves.  P.  genicnlata 
Walker,  and  Dryopteris  rosea  Grote, 
represent  this  interesting  group.  We 
also  give  a  rude  sketch,  traced  from 
Abbot's  drawings,  from  the  advanced 
sheets  of  the  Harris  Correspondence,  of 
an  undescribed.  species  of  Dryopteris 
(Fig.  226,  and  its  larva).     Doubleday  ^'«'  ^^ 

states  that  the  moth  is  rose-colored,  with  a  few  red  dots  in  the 
yeUow  portion  of  the  hind  wings. 

The  Chinese  silk-worm,  Bomhyx  inori  Linn.,  has  wh^te  falcate 
fore  wings,  while  the  hind  wings  do  not  reach  to  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  antennse  are  w^cll  pectinated.  The 
larva  is  naked,  rather  slender  compared  with  those  of  the  next 
group,  and  cylindrical ;  the  second  thoracic  ring  is  humped,  and 
there  is  a  long  horn  on  the  tail.  It  is  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  long.  It  is  of  an  ashy  or  cream  color,  but  '4n  almost 
every  batch  of  worms  there  will  be  seen  after  the  first  moult 
has  occurred,  some  dark  colored,  which,  at  the  fii*st  glance, 
appear  to  be  a  distinct  species,"  but  Captain  Ilutton,  of  India, 
shows  that  "  so  far,  however,  are  they  from  being  a  mere  pass- 
ing"tariety  that  they  are  actually  types  of  the  original  species, 
and  merely  require  to  be  treated  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  breeding  in  order  to  render  them  permanent  and 
healthy." 
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"He  attributed  the  enormous  loss  of  silk- worms  by  mus- 
cardiue  and  other  diseases,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  the  crop  of  silk,  to  the  combined  effects  of  bad  and  scanty 
food,  want  of  sufficient  light  and  ventilation,  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, and  constant  interbreeding  for  centuries  of  a  debili- 
tated stock.  He  asserted  that  there  was  no  such  thing  now  in 
existence  as  a  perfectly  healthy  domesticated  stock  of  silk- 
worms ;  and  moreover,  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  for  healthy 
seed,  for  whether  in  Europe,  Persia,  India  or  China,  the  worms 
were  all  equally  degenerated,  or,  if  there  were  a  difference  at 
all,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  European  race.  He  had  for  several 
years  been  experimenting  on  Bombyx  mori,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  reclaim  the  worms,  to  restore  to  them  a  healthy 
constitution  and  to  induce  them  to  revert  from  their  present 
artificial  and  moribund  condition  to  one  of  vigor  and  perma- 
nent health.  The  occasional  occurrence  in  a  brood  of  one  or 
more  dark  grey  or  blackish-brindled  worms — the  'vers  tigres' 
or  'vers  zebras'  of  the  French — contrasting  strongly  with 
the  pale  sickly  hue  of  the  majority,  must  have  been  noticed  by 
all  who  have  had  experience  in  rearing  silk-worms ;  such  occur- 
rences have  been  always  spoken  of  as  indicating  varieties  aris- 
ing from  domestication.  The  author  had  endeavored,  by  a  series 
of  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  his 
conviction  being,  cither  that  the  species  had  at  some  time  or 
other  been  crossed  by  another  of  different  colors,  and  that  Na- 
ture, as  sooner  or  later  she  always  would  do,  was  making  an 
effort  to  separate  them,  or  that  the  original  color  of  the  worm 
had  been  dark,  and  an  effort  was  being  made  to  revert  from  a 
sickly  condition  to  the  original  healthy  starting  point.  He  ac- 
cordingly picked  out  all  the  dark  colored  worms  and  reared 
them  separately,  allowing  the  moths  to  couple  only  inter  «e,  and 
the  same  with  the  white  worms.  In  the  following  spring  the  one 
batch  of  eggs  produced  nearly  all  dark  brindled  worms,  whilst 
the  other  batch  produced  white  worms,  spai'ingly  interspersed 
with  an  occasional  dark  one ;  these  latter  were  removed  into  a 
(lark  batch,  which  was  also  weeded  of  its  pale  worms.  In  the 
third  year  the  worms  were  still  darker  than  before,  and  were 
always  larger  and  more  vigorous  than  the  pale  ones,  giving 
larger  and  better  stuffed  cocpons.     He  finally  succeeded  in 
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getting  an  entire  brood  of  dark  worms,  which  he  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  increased  health  and  strength  in  the  larvae,  thus 
proving  that  the  dark  worms  were  of  the  original  race,  which 
also  agrees  with  the  colors  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  genus 
of  which  he  has,  with  others,  made  known  nearly  twenty.  The 
author  also  considers  the  white  cocoons  as  a  strong  sign  of  de- 
generacy, arguing  that  the  good  quality  of  the  silk  pix>duced, 
was  no  proof  of  the  general  health  of  the  insect,  as  the  mala- 
dies atfected  rather  the  quantity  produced,  and  the  present  great 
fineness  was  due  likewise  to  the  di&.3ase."  (I^oceedlngs  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London.)  The  silk- worm  is  an  an- 
nual, though  some  species  of  this  group  yield  two  and  three 
broods  in  the  warmer  parts  of  India.  It  moults  four  times,  but 
occasionally  only  three  times. 

The  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm  is  white  or  whitish  yellow  and 
is  over  an  inch  long  and  nearly  half  as  broad ;  360  cocoons 
weigh  a  pound  and  a  half.  In  France  and  Italy  about  thirty- 
six  days  elapse  between  the  hatching  of  the  larva  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  cocoon,  it  taking  four  days  for  the  spinning  of 
the  cocoon.  In  England  and  certain  parts  of  India  it  requires 
forty-six  days  for  its  formation. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  Bombyx  mori  Linn.,  the  Chinese 
silk-worm,  which  feeds  on  the  mulberry,  originally  derived  from 
the  mountainous  provinces  of  China.  It  is  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  domesticated  species.  There  are,  however,  as 
shown  by  Captain  Hutton,  twelve  species  of  silk-worms,  most 
of  which  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  B.  mori, 
and  which  belong  to  the  genera  Bombyx  of  Schrank,  Ocinara 
of  Walker,  and  Trilocha  Moore.  There  are  six  domesticated 
species  of  Bombyx.  There  is  not  silk  enough  in  the  cocoon 
of  Ocinara  to  make  it  worth  cultivating  (Hutton). 

Captain  Hutton,  speaking  of  the  larvce  of  B,  Huttoni,  re- 
marks that  it  "is  curious  to  observe  the  instinctive  knowledge 
which  these  worms  appear  to  possess  of  the  approach  of  a  hail- 
storm. 'No  sooner  are  the  peals  of  thunder  heard,  than  the 
whole  bropd  seems  to  regard  them  as  a  warning  trumpet-call, 
and  all  are  instantly  in  motion,  seeking  shelter  beneath  the 
thicker  branches,  and  even  descending  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to 
some  little  distance,  but  never  proceeding  so  low  do^  as  to 
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lose  the  protecting  shelter  of  the  boughs.  For  rain  they  care 
nothing,  but  appear  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  com- 
ing of  a  heavy  shower,  and  the  more  pitilese  pelting  of  the  hail." 
Attacus  and  its  allies  (Attaei)  form  the  central  and  most 
typical  group  of  the  family.  They  are  among  the  largest  ot 
insects.  The  genus  AUacvs  is  found  in  China,  the  East  Indies 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in  Brazil.  Its  immense  size, 
falcate  wings,  with  the  large  triangular  transparent  spot  in  the 
centre,  readily  distinguish  it.  A.  Atlas  Linn.,  from  China, 
expands  fl-om  seven  to  nine  inches.  Samia  is  a  smaller  genus 
and  with  a  partially  transparent  lunate  spot  In  the  middle  of 
the  wings.  Samia  Cynthia  Linn,  has  been  introduced  from 
China  and  is  a  hardy  worm,  quite  easily  raised,  and  the  silk  is 


of  a  good  quality.  Mr.  W,  V,  Andrews  ut^es,  in  the  American 
Naturalist  (vol.  ii,  p.  311),  the  cultivation  of  the  Cynthia  silk- 
worm in  this  country,  as  it  is  double-brooded,  our  native  spe- 
cies bearing  but  a  single  crop  of  worms.  It  feeds  on  the  alL- 
anthus,  and  can  be  reared  in  tiie  open  air.  Among  many  allied 
forms,  generally  referred  to  tlie  genus  Attacus  but  which  still 
need  revision,  are  the  A.  MyUlta  (Tussali  worm),  from  China 
and  India ;  A.  Pernyi,  from  Manchouria,  which  feeds  on  the  oak, 
and  which  has  been  raised  in  France,  and  the  Japanese  AtUhercta 
Tama-mai,  all  of  which  produce  silk,  though  less  reared  in 
Eni'ope  than  the  Cynthia  worm.  The  silk  of  the  Yama-mni 
510th  approa<ihcs  nearest  that  of  B.  mori,  and  as  it  feeds  on 
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the  oak,  and  can  be  raised  in  the  open  air,  its  cultivation  has 
gained  much  attention  in  Euroi>e.  A.  Aurota  Beauv.  is  com- 
mon in  Ceutral  and  South  America.  In  Brazil  it  could  be 
raised  with  success  for  home  use,  but  is  too  delicate  for  a 
northern  climate. 

Telea  Polyphemus  (Pi.  6,  male  j  PI.  7,  female)  is  brown,  with 
large  transparent  eye-like  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  wings. 
Tlie  thread  of  which  the  cocoon  is 
spun  is  continuous,  and  is  readily 
unwound.     It  is  coarser  than  tliat 
of  t'ae  Bombyx  mori,  but  has  a  ricb 
gloss  and  can  be  used  very  exten-  , 
sively    in    commerce.      Its   larva 
(Fig.   227),   which   feeds   on  tho  Fig.  we. 

oak,  is  thick,  fleshy,  striped  obliquely  with  white  on  the  sides, 
with  angnlated  segments,  on  which  are  tubercles  giving  rise 
to  a  few  short  hairs.  The  pupa  (Fig.  228)  is  very  thick,  and 
the  cocoon  (Fig.  229)  is  regularly  oval  cylindrical.  "■ 

Mr.  L.  Trouvelot  gives  an  accoimt  in  the  American  Natural- 
ist (vol.  i)  of  this  silk-worm,  which  is  our  most  hardy  native 
worm.    So  successful  was  he  in  rearing  them  that  in  a  single 
season  "  not  less  than  a  million  could  be  seen  feeding  in  the 
Open   air    upon   bushes 
covered     with    a    net." 
The  moths  leave  t^e  co- 
coons late  in  May,  ap-  • 
pearing  until  the  middle  ' 
of  June.     They  then  lay 
their   eggs,   generally 

singly,  on  the  onder  side  Fig.  ^a. 

of  the  leaves.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  the  caterpillars  hatch ;  the 
operation  usually  takes  place  early  in  the  day.  The  worm 
moults  five  times,  the  first  four  moultings  occurring  at  intervals 
of  ten  days,  while  about  twenty  days  elapse  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  moults,  this  process  usually  occurring  late  in  the  after- 
noon. It  makes  its  cocoon  late  in  September,  and  in  six  or 
eight  days  after  beginning  its  cocoon  assumes  the  pupa  state, 
and  in  this  condition  passes  the  winter. 

The  genus  Adiaa  is  at  once  known  by  the  hind  wings  be- 
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ing  prolonged  into  a  long  tail  which  reaches  far  behind  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen.  Actiaa  Luna  Linn,  is  green  and  the  larva 
closely  resembles  that  of  Telea ;  it  is,  however,  banded  ob- 
liquely with  yellow  instead  of  white,  and  spins  a  cocoon  that  is 
of  much  the  same  shape.  It  is  not  so  hardy  a  worm  as  the 
Polyphemus  caterpillar.  It  lives  on  the  walnut,  hickory  and 
maple.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  is  a  closely 
allied  and  undescribed  species  iVom  the  west  coast  of  Guate- 
mala, which  we  would  call  Actias  Azteca,  It  differs  from  A. 
Luna  in  its  much  smaller  size,  expanding  only  three  and  a  half 
inches,  and  in  the  shorter  fore  wings,  the  apex  being  much 
rounded  and  with  shorter  veins,  while  the  "tails"  on  the  hind 
wings  are  only  half  as  long  as  those  of  A.  Luna.  It  also  dif- 
fers in  having  the  origin  of  the  first  subcostal  venule  much 
nearer  the  discal  spot  than  in  A.  Luna,  being  very  near  that 
of  the  second  subcostal  venule.  It  is  whitish  green,  with 
markings  not  essentially  differing  ft*om  those  of  A.  Luna. 

Callosamia  is  a  genus  with  broader  wings  and  no  transpa- 
rent eye-like  spots.  The  larva  has  large  tubercles  and  is  very 
plump.  Its  characters  are  intermediate  between  those  of 
Samia  and  PlaJtysamia.  C.  Promethea  Drury  is  a  smaller  spe- 
cies than  the  others.  Its  larva  is  pale  bluish  green,  with  the 
head,  tail  and  feet  3''ellow,  with  eight  warts  on  each  ring,  those 
on  the  two  first  thoracic  rings  being  the  largest,  much  longer 
than  the  rest  and  coral  red.  The  cocoon  is  hung  by  a  stout 
silken  cord  to  the  stem  of  the  leaf  which  is  then  wrapped 
around  it.  It  may  be  found  attached  to  the  twigs  of  the 
wild  cherry,  Azalea  and  Cephalauthus,  or  button  bush,  in 
winter  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Our  most  common  species  of  this  group  is  the  Cecropia  moth, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Platysamia^  which  has  a  broader 
head  and  wings  than  the  foregoing  genera.  The  caterpillar  of 
P.  Cecropia  Linn,  is  longer,  with  long  spinulated  tubercles, 
especially  marked  on  the  thoracic  rings  ;  the  large,  very  dense 
cocoon  is  open  at  one  end  and  thus  the  silk  cannot  be  un- 
wound so  well  as  that  of  the  Polyphemus  worm,  but  it  is  still 
useflil,  and  Platysamia  Euryale  Boisduval  is  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia for  its  silk,  though  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  silk- 
worm (B.  mori)  is  carried  on  there  very  largely. 


)lue        I 
lite.    ^X^ 
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The  next  group,  the  Ceratocampadse  of  Harris,  is  composed 
of  large  moths,  in  which  the  hind  wings  scarcely  extend  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  wings  are  often  ocellated. 
The  larvse  are  longer  than  in  the  AUaci  and  more  hairy. 

Eucronia  Maia  D^ury  has  a  narrow,  lunate,  curved  white 
line  in  the  centre  of  each  wing ;  it  expands  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  inches,  and  is  black  with  a  common,  broad,  yel- 
lowish white  band.  The  caterpillar  is  elongated,  with  six 
long  branched  prickles  on  each  ring.     It  feeds  on  the  oak. 

Hypercldna  Jo  of  Walker  (Saturnia  lo  of  Harris)  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  preceding.  The  male  is  yellow  and  the  female 
reddish  brown,  with  a  faint  eye-like  spot  on  the  fore 
wing,  and  on  the  hind  wings  a  large  round  blue 
spot,  margined  with  black  and  pupilled  with  white 
The  caterpillar  is  gi'een,  with  spreading  tufts 
spines,  very  sharp,  stinging  severely  when  the  insect  ^^^'  ^^' 
is  handled,  and  arising  from  a  tubercle,  of  which  there  are  six 
on  each  ring ;  the  fascicles  on  the  side  are  as  represented  in 
Fig.  230.  The  pupa  is  thick,  pointed  at  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  cocoon  is  thin,  being  made  under  leaves  on  the 
ground.  It  feeds  on  the  corn  and  cotton,  to  which  it  is  very 
harmful  southwards,  and  also  on  the  maple,  elm,  etc. 

CUheronia  regcUis  Hubner  expands  from  five  to  six  inches, 
and  its  fore  wings  are  olive  colored,  spotted  with  yellow  and 
veined  with  broad  red  lines,  while  the  hind  wings  are  orange 
red,  spotted  with  olive,  green  and  yellow.     The  caterpillar  is 

spiny,    having   four    large    acute    spinulated 

^^^     T     y  spines  on  the  anterior  thoracic  segments.     It 

ClCi'3     I      i    feeds  on  the  walnut,  hickory  and  the  persim- 

*  mon  tree,  and  spins  no  cocoon.   A  second  spe- 
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cies,  C.  Mexicana  Grote  and  Robinson,  has 
been  described,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  Mexico:  it  is 
more  orange  and  less  red,  with  duller  yellow  patches.  Fig. 
231  is  a  rude  sketch  (from  the  Harris  Correspondence)  of  the 
young  larva,  with  two  of  the  peculiar  long  hau*s  next  the  bead 
magnified.  A  much  smaller  species,  which  expands  onl}^  3.10 
inches,  is  the  (7.  aeptUcralia  G.  and  R.,  which  was  discovered 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Treat.  It  is  purplish  brown, 
without  any  yellow  spots,  and  with  a  difiFhse  discal  spot,  centred 
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with  reddish  scales.  Mr.  Treat  has  raised  this  fine  moth  from 
the  larva  found  on  the  common  pitch  pine ;  it  resembles  that 
of  C.  regalis.  It  also  occurs  in  Georgia,  as  it  has  been  figured 
in  the  unpublished  drawings  of  Abbot,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Eadea  imperialis  Hubner  has  broader  wings,  expanding  ft*om 
four  and  a  half  to  over  five  inches.  The  wings  are  yellow  with 
purple  brown  spots.  The  larva  is  but  slightly  tuberculated, 
with  long,  fine  hairs.     Its  chrysalis  is  like  that  of  Anisota. 

The  genus  Anisota  is  much  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  with 
variously  striped  larvae,  which  are  naked,  with  two  long, 
slender  spines  on  the  prothoracic  ring,  and  six  much  shoiter 
spines  on  each  of  the  succeeding  segments.  They  make  no  co- 
coons, but  bury  themselves  several  inches  deep  in  the  soil  just 
before  transforming,  and  the  chrysalids  end  in  a  long  spine, 
with  the  abdominal  rings  very  convex  and  armed  with  a  row  of 
small  spines.  The  species  have  much  smaller,  narrower  wings, 
with  less  broadly  pectinated  antennte  than  in  the  foregoing 
moths.  A,  rubicunda  Fabr.  is  rose  colored,  with  a  broad, 
pale  yellow  baud  on  the  fore  wings.  Anisota  sencUona  Smith 
is  pale  tawny  brown,  with  a  large,  white,  round  dot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  fore  wing. 

The  next  group  of  this  extensive  family  embraces  the  Lach- 
neides  of  Hubner,  in  which  the  moths  have  very  woolly  stout 
bodies,  small  wings,  with  stoutly  pectinated  antenna?,  while  the 
larvae  are  long,  cylindrical  and  hairy,  scarcely  tuberculated,  and 
spin  a  very  dense  cocoon.  The  pupae  are  longer  than  in  the 
two  preceding  subfamilies.  Gastropacha  (Fig.  159,  hind  wing) 
has  scalloped  wings,  and  a  singular  grayish  larva  whose  body 
is  expanded  laterally,  being  ratlier  flattened.  G.  Americana 
Harris  is  rusty  brown,  slightly  frosted,  and  with  ashen  bands 
on  the  wings. 

In  Tolype  the  wings  are  entire.  T,  Velleda  StoU  is  a  curi- 
ous moth,  being  white,  clouded  with  blue  gray,  with  two  broad, 
dark  gray  bands  on  the  fore  wings.  The  larva  is  hairy  and  is 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  excrescence  on  the  bark  of  the 
apple  tree,  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  American  Tent  Caterpillar  is  the  larva  of  Clisiocampa^ 
well  known  by  its  handsome  caterpillars,  and  its  large,  con- 
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with  reddish  scales.  Mr.  Treat  has  raised  this  fine  moth  from 
the  larva  found  on  the  common  pitch  pine ;  it  resembles  that 
of  C.  regalis.  It  also  occars  in  Georgia,  as  it  has  been  figured 
in  the  unpublished  drawings  of  Abbot,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histor3^ 

Edcles  imperialis  Hiibner  has  broader  wings,  expanding  ft'om 
four  and  a  half  to  over  five  inches.  The  wings  are  yellow  with 
purple  brown  spots.  The  larva  is  but  slightly  tuberculated, 
with  long,  fine  hairs.     Its  chrysalis  is  like  that  of  Anisota. 

The  genus  Anisota  is  much  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  with 
variously  striped  larvae,  which  are  naked,  with  two  long, 
slender  spines  on  the  prothoracic  ring,  and  six  much  shorter 
spines  on  each  of  the  succeeding  segments.  They  make  no  co- 
coons, but  bury  themselves  several  inches  deep  in  the  soil  just 
before  transforming,  and  the  chrysalids  end  in  a  long  spine, 
with  the  abdominal  rings  very  convex  and  armed  with  a  row  of 
small  spines.  The  species  have  much  smaller,  narrower  wings, 
with  less  broadly  pectinated  antennte  than  in  the  foregoing 
moths.  A,  mbicunda  Fabr.  is  rose  colored,  with  a  broad, 
pale  yellow  band  on  the  fore  wings.  Ayiisota  senatoria  Smith 
is  pale  tawny  brown,  with  a  large,  white,  round  dot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  fore  wing. 

The  next  group  of  this  extensive  family  embraces  the  Lach- 
neides  of  Hiibner,  in  which  the  moths  have  very  woolly  stout 
bodies,  small  wings,  with  stoutly  pectinated  antennae,  while  the 
larvae  are  long,  cylindrical  and  hairy,  scarcely  tuberculated,  and 
spin  a  very  dense  cocoon.  The  pupae  are  longer  than  in  the 
two  preceding  subfamilies.  Gastropacha  (Fig.  159,  hind  wing) 
has  scalloped  wings,  and  a  singular  grayish  larva  whose  body 
is  expanded  laterally,  being  rather  flattened.  G,  Ameiicana 
HaiTis  is  rusty  brown,  slightly  frosted,  and  with  ashen  bands 
on  the  wings. 

In  Tolype  the  wings  are  entire.  T.  Velleda  StoU  is  a  curi- 
ous moth,  being  white,  clouded  with  blue  gra}',  with  two  broad, 
dark  gray  bands  on  the  fore  wings.  The  larva  is  hairy  and  is 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  excrescence  on  the  bark  of  the 
apple  tree,  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  American  Tent  Caterpillar  is  the  larva  of  Clisiocampa^ 
well  known  by  its  handsome  caterpillars,  and  its  hirge,  con- 
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spicuous  webs  placed  in  neglected  apple  trees  and  on  the  wild 
cherry.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  twigs,  in  bunches  of  from 
300  to  400,  placed  side  by  side  and  covered  with  a  tough 
gummy  matter ;  they  are  sometimes  infested  by  ehalcid  para  * 
sites. 

The  larvae  of  C.  Americana  Harris  hatch  out  just  as  the 
leaves  are  unfolding  and  soon  form  a  web,  under  which  the  col- 
ony lives.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  previously  searching 
for  the  bunches  of  eggs  on  the  twigs  before  the  tree  is  leaver^ 
out,  and  the  caterpillars  may  be  killed  with  a  brush  or  mop 
dipped  into  strong  soap-suds,  or  a  weak  solution  of  petroleum. 

The  larvae  become  full  grown  about  the  middle  of  June,  then 
spin  their  dense  white  cocoons,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  etc., 
and  the  moths  appear  about  the 
first  of  July.  The  larva  of  C. 
Americana  is  about  two  inches 
long,  hairy,  with  a  dorsal  white 
stripe,  with  numerous  fine  crin- 
kled black  lines  on  a  3'ellow 
ground,  united  below  into  a 
common  black  band,  with  a  blue 
spot  on  the  side  of  each  ring. 
The  moth  (Fig.  232,  and  larva) 
is  reddish  brown,  with  two  oblique,  dirty  white  lines  on  the 
fore  wings.  It  expands  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch 
and  a  half.  The  Forest  Tent  caterpillar,  C.  disstria  Iliibner 
(C.  sylvatica  Harris)  differs  in  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings 
being  much  longer,  with  two  transverse  rust  brown,  nearly 
straight,  parallel  lines.  It  is  sometimes  destructive  to  the 
apple  and  oak  trees. 

The  Hepiali  are  a  group  of  boring  moths,  the  lan-ae  boring 
in  the  stems  of  plants  or  in  trees.  The  wings  are  narrow,  both 
pairs  being  very  equal  in  size,  and  show  a  tendency  to  recur  to 
the  net-veined  style  of  venation  of  the  Neuroptera.  Xylentes  io 
:i  large  moth,  with  a  stout  vein  passing  through  the  middle  of 
the  discal  space,  and  the  short  antennae  have  two  rows  of  short 
teeth  on  the  under  side.  X.  robinioe  Peek  is  gray,  with  irregu- 
lar black  lines  and  dots  on  the  wings,  and  a  black  line  on  the 
inside  of  the  shoulder  tippets.    The  hind  wings  of  the  male 
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(X.  crepera  Harris)  are  distinctly  triangular  and  yellow  on  the 
outer  half.  The  larva  is  nearly  three  inches  long,  is  reddish 
above  and  covered  with  sparse  long  hairs.  It  bores  in  various 
directions  through  the  red  oak  and  locust,  and  spins  a  dense 
cocoon.  The  pupa  is  much  elongated,  with  the  suture  between 
the  segments  well  marked,  and  the  head  and  thorax  rather  small. 
Sthenopis  is  a  gigantic  moth,  with  more  falcate  wings  than 
in  Hepialus.  S,  argenteomaculata  Harris  expands  nearly 
three  inches,  and  is  ashy  gray,  variegated  with  dusky  clouds 
and  bands,  with  a  small,  triangular,  silvery  spot  and  round 
dot  near  the  base  of  the  fore  wings.  Hepialus  is  smaller,  with 
a  larger  head  and  straighter  wings.  II.  humuli  Linn,  is 
injurious  to  the  hop  vine  in  Europe.  Our  most  common  spe- 
cies, H,  mustelinus  Pack.,  is  sable  brown,  with  slight  silvery 
lines  on  the  fore  wings.  It  expands  a  little  over  an  inch  and 
a  quarter. 

NocTUiELiT^  Latreille  {Noctuid(B).  Owlet  moths.  There 
is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  genera  of  this  family,  which  are 
characterized  by  their  thick  bodies,  the  thorax  being  often 
crested,  by  the  stout  and  well  developed  palpi,  and  the  simple 
and  sometimes  slightly  pectinated  antennae.  The  fore  wings 
are  small  and  narrow,  and  the  rather  large  hind  wings  are 
when  at  rest  folded  under  them,  so  that  the  moth  looks  much 
smaller  than  when  flying.  They  fly  swiftly  at  night,  and  are 
attracted  by  light.  The  fore  wings  have  almost  invariably  a 
dot  and  reniform  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  the  moths 
are  generally  dark  and  dull  colored.  The  larvae  taper  towards 
each  end,  and  are  striped  and  barred  in  different  ways.  They 
have  sixteen  feet,  except  those  of  the  lower  genera,  such  as 
Catocala  and  other  broad-winged  genera,  which  have  fourteen, 
and  look  when  they  walk  like  the  Geometers.  They  make 
thin  earthen  cocoons,  and  the  pupae  generally  live  under 
ground.  In  these  and  other  more  essential  characters,  this 
family  is  intermediate  between  the  Bombycidae  and  the  Phalae- 
nidae.    There  are  about  2,500  species  known. 

These  moths  can  be  taken  at  dusk  flying  about  flowers,  while 
they  enter  open  windows  in  the  evening,  and  during  the  night 
are  attracted  by  the  light  within.    When  alighted  on  the  table 
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nnder  a  lamp  a  slight  tap  with  a  ruler  will  kill  them  without 
injuring  the  specimens.  In  wai'm,  foggj'  evenings,  they  enter 
in  great  numbers.  The  moths  fly  in  July  and  August,  but 
many  species  occur  only  in  autumn,  while  others  hibernate  and 
are  taken  early  in  the  spring.  An  English  writer  says,  "  moths 
are  extremely  susceptible  of  any  keenness  in  the  air ;  a  nort> 
or  east  wind  is  very  likely  to  keep  them  from  venturing  abroad. 
Diflerent  species  have  different  hours  of  fliglit." 

An  English  entomologist  states,  that  "  after  dusk  the  flowers 
of  the  willow  are  the  resort  of  several  species  of  moths  (Noc- 
tuidas),  some  of  which  have  hibernated,  and  others  have  just 
left  their  pupa  state.  It  is  now  some  fifteen  yeais  since  the 
collectors  first  took  moths  in  this  way,  that  were  likely  long  to 
have  remained  deficient  in  the  collections  but  for  the  discoveiy, 
by  Mr.  H.  Doubleday,  of  the  attractive  powers  of  the  sallow 
blossoms.  I  believe  it  was  the  same  gentleman  who  found  out 
about  the  same  time  that  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  beer  [or  rum 
and  sugar  or  molasses,  etc.],  mixed  to  a  consistence  somewhat 
thinner  than  treacle,  is  a  most  attractive  bait  to  all  the  Nor- 
tuidce.  The  revolution  wrought  in  our  collections,  and  our 
knowledge  of  species  since  its  use,  is  wonderful." 

'^The  mixture  is  taken  to  the  woods,  and  put  upon  the 
trunks  of  trees  in  patches  or  stripes,  just  at  dusk.  Before  it  is 
dark  some  moths  arrive,  and  a  succession  of  comers  continue 
all  through  the  night,  until  the  first  dawn  of  day  warns  the 
revellers  to  depart.  The  collector  goes,  soon  after  dark,  with 
a  bulFs-eye  lantern,  a  ring  net,  and  a  lot  of  large  pill  boxes. 
He  turns  his  light  full  on  the  wetted  place,  at  the  same  time 
placing  his  net  underneath  it,  in  order  to  catch  any  moth  that 
may  fall.  The  sugar  bait  ma}'^  be  used  from  March  to  October 
with  success,  not  only  in  woods,  but  in  lanes,  gardens,  and 
wherever  a  tree  or  post  can  be  found  to  put  it  upon.  The  best 
nights  will  be  those  that  are  warm,  dark  and  wet ;  cold,  moon- 
light, or  bright,  clear  and  dry  nights  are  always  found  to  be 
unproductive.  It  is  also  of  no  avail  to  use  sugar  in  the  vicinit}' 
of  attractive  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  willow,  lime  or  ivy. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  Geometridce  or  Tineidce  comes,  and 
occasionlly  a  good  beetle."  The  virgins'  bower,  when  in  blos- 
som, is  a  favorite  resort  of  Noctuse.     Many  can  be  taken  by 
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canying  a  keroaene  lamp  into  the  woods  aad  watchiog  for 
whatGvei'  is  attracted  by  its  light. 

Tfiyatira  and  Cymalopkora  are  allied  by  their  small,  huiiy 
heads,  to  the  Notodontw  in  the  pi-eceding  family.     In  Thyra- 

__ — — j-^   tira  the  palpi  are  long  and  depressed,  and  the 
\^°w       )  fope  winga  are  dark,  with  five  or  six  large  light 
^v3^    spots,  and  the  larva  is  like  that  of  the  Noto- 
Pig.  483.       doutie,   the  segments  being  bumped,  and  the 
anal  legs  raised  while  at  rest,  while  Cymatopliora  is  pale  ashen, 
the  fore  wings  being  crossed  by  fomr  or  five  waved  lines.    The 
laiTa  is  smooth,  rather  flattened  beneath,  with  a  large  hea  I. 
It  feeds  on  trees,  between  two  leaves  united  by  silk.     C.  caiii- 
j)laga  Walker  desoribes  ftom  Canada.     Gramatophora  Irinig- 
nnta  Doubleday  (Fig.  233,  fore  wing)  is  a  gaily  colored  spe- 
cies, greenish,    marbled    with 
black,  with  three  large,  round, 
brown  spots  on  the  fore  wings. 
The     larva     (Fig.     234)     is 
humped,  giving  it  a  zig-zag 
outline,  and  is  brown  with  the 
tiiird  to  the  sixth  abdominal  *^-  ***■ 

rings  much  paler.  It  has  the  unusual  power  of  boring  very 
smooth,  cylindrical  holes  in  solid  pine  wood.  We  have  re- 
ceived specimens  of  its  tunnels  from  Mra.  J.  Brigham.  We 
have  found  the  larvie  just  moulting  on  the  leaves  of  the  lilac, 
September  12th. 

In  Acronycta  the  bead  becomes  lai^e  and  broad,  the  fore 
wings  are  broad  and  short,  with  dark  streaks  and  a  dark  mark, 
i\  -XiiL  to'^^W'  J/  '"'^  *''^  Greek  letter  Psi  on  the 

/iJ^)W4*«&^^^^M&r^^  inner  margin.     The  larvffi  varj' 
T'*'V'-^-^^^i^^,-^--SE^T>r  in  being  humped  or  cylindrical, 
^ift-  *^'  downy,   slightly  hairj-,  or  verj- 

liaiiy,  and  feed  exposed  on  slinibs.  The  pupa  lies  in  a  co- 
coon mode  in  moss  or  in  crevices  of  bark.  A.  oblinita  Smitli 
(Fig.  235,  larva)  is  whitisli  gray,  with  darker  streaks  on  the 
fore  wings. 

Apatela  Americana  Harris  is  a  large,  pale  gray  moth,  without 
black  streaks,  whose  woolly,  yellowish  caterpillar,  with  long, 
slender  pencils  of  Hack  hairs,  feeds  ou  the  maple. 
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We  have  received  fh>in  Mr.  Sanborn  a  singular  eaterpiller 
allied  to  this  genus  (Fig.  236),  which  is  figured  in  the  HaiTis 
Correspondence  as  Acronycta  acrisf  var.  Americana.  "It  is 
greenish  brown,"  according  to  Harris,  ^^each  segment  above 
with  a  transverse  oval  greenish  yellow  spot ;  the  body  is  beset 
with  a  few  long  black  bristles,  dilated  at  the  end,  which  do  not 
grow,  as  usual,  from  small  warts ; 
there  are  no  long  bristles  on 
the  second  and  third  thoracic, 
or  on  the  tenth  abdominal  rings. 
It  moves  very  quickly,  and  rests 
with  the  fore  part  of  the  body  Fig.  sae. 

bent  sideways.  The  chrysalis  was  found  under  a  log  fastened 
to  another  with  a  few  threads.  The  moth  appearckl  June  28th.'* 
In  Leucania  the  fore-wings  are  short,  the  outer  margin  nearly 
straight,  while  the  hind  wings  are  usually  white.  Leucania 
unipuncta  Ha  worth  (Plate  8,  fig.  2;  a,  larva)  is  the  "Army- 
worm"  of  the  Northern  States.  Its  larva  is  smooth,  cylindri- 
cal, tapering  rapidly  towards  each  end,  and  striped  with  fine, 
dark,  longitudinal  lines.  It  feeds  on  grasses,  and  in  certain 
years  has  gi*eatly  ravaged  wheat  fields.  It  hides  by  day  among 
tufts  of  grass.  The  moth  is  rusty,  grayish  brown,  peppered 
with  black  scales,  and  with  an  oblique  row  of  about  ten  black 
dots  running  towards  the  apex,  and  a  white  discal  spot.  It 
expands  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  inches.     It  constructs,  in 

the  middle  of  August,  a  rude  earthen 
cocoon,  or  cell  of  dry  grass.  The  moth 
appears  the  last  of  August  northwards. 
Six  species  of  Ichneumon,  and  one  of 
Tachina,  prey  upon  this  species.  To  pre- 
.  vent  the  too  great  accumulation  of  this 

I  ^^'  ^^'  very  destructive  caterpillar,  the  grass  land 

should  be  burnt  over  in  autumn.  Wh^n  on  the  march  their 
armies  may  be  kept  out  by  ditching,  and  hogs  and  fowl  should 
be  turned  into  fields  during  the  middle  of  August,  while  they 
are, transforming,  to  prevent  their  attacks  the  succeeding  year. 
f  Agrotis^  the  Dart-moth,  is  known  by  its  crested  thorax; 

the  palpi  are  broad  and  truncated,  level  with  the  front,  and 
the  antennae  are  either  somewhat  pectinated  or  distinctly  cili- 
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ated.    The  dot  and  reDiform  spot  are  veiy  distinct,  beii%  sit- 
nated  on  a  block  ground,  and  tliere  is  a  basal,  median,  bladt 
streak  on  ttie  fore  wing.    Tlie  apex  of  the  Mod  wings  is  much 
produced.     The  larva, 
.  called  "  cut  worms,"  are 
thick,  with  a  distinct, 
homy,   prothoracic 
plate,  like  that  in  the 
i  Tortrices,    or    leaf-rol- 
I  lers ;    they  are  marked 
Ivith  shining  and  warty, 
or  smooth  and  concoior- 
^B-  *»s.  oug  apots,  and  often  lon- 

gitudinal dark  lines,  and  live  by  day  hidden  under  sticks  and 
the  roots  of  low  plants;  feeding  by  night.    The  pupa  is  found 
living  under  ground.    Agrotia  teaaellata  of  Harris  {Fig,  237) 
is  dark  ash  colored ;  the  two  ordinary  spots  on  the  fore  wings 
are  large  and  pale,  and  alternate  with  a  triangular  and  a  square, 
deep,  black  spot.    It  expands  an  inch  and  a  quarter.    Agrolu 
devastator  Harris  is  the  moth  of 
the  cabbage  cut-worm.    Another 
very  abundant  species,  often  seen 
flying  over  the  blossoms  of  the 
ftColden-rod  in  autumn  is  the  Agro- 
ftis   Bubgotbica    (Fig.    238).      Mr. 
Riley  states  that  this  moth  ia  the 
"  parent  of  a  cut-worm  which  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  A.  Cocb- 
rani,  but  which  has  the  dark  side 
divided    into  two    stnpcs.     The 
Fig.  3aa.  cnryaalis  remains  somewhat  longer 

In  the  ground,  and  the  moth  makes  its  appearance  (h>m  four 
to  six  weeks  later  than  A.  Cochrani." 

A.  suffasa  Den.  and  Schief.  (A.  telifera  of  Harris,  fig.  239) 
is  BO  named  iVom  the  lance-like  streaks  on  the  fore  wings.  It 
appears  late  in  July,  and  probably  attacks  com,  as  Mr.  Uhler 
has  found  the  chrysalids  at  the  roots  of  corn  in  Maryland. 
Riley  describes  the  lar\'n  under  the  name  of  the  Large  Black 
Cut-worm.     It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  when  crawling. 
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"Its  general  color  above  is  dull,  dark,  leaden  brown,  with  a 
faint  trace  of  a  dirty  yellow  white  line  along  the  back.  The 
subdorsal  line  is  more  distinct,  and  between  it  and  the  stigmata 
are  two  other  indistinct  pale  lines.  There  are  eight  black, 
shiny,  piliferous  spots  on  each  segment ;  two  near  the  subdorsal 
line,  the  smaller  a  little  above  anteriorly ;  the  larger  just  below 
it,  and  a  little  back  of  the  middle  of  the  segment,  with  the  line 
appearing  especially  light  above  it.  The  other  two  are  placed 
each  side  of  the  stigmata,  the  one  anteriorly  a  little  above, 
the  other  just  behind,  in  the  same  line  with  them,  and  having  a 
white  shade  above  it." 

While  cut-worms  have  usually  been  supposed  to  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  grasses  and  to  cut  off  the  leaves  of  succulent 
vegetables,  Mr.  Cochran,  of  Calumet,  111.,  has  discovered  that 
one  species  ascends  the  apple,  pear  and  grape,  eating  off  the 
fruit  buds,  thus  doing  immense  damage  to  the  orchard.  Mr. 
Cochran,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  "Prairie  Farmer,"  states 
that  ''they  destroy  low  branched  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  except 
the  peach,  feeding  on  the  fruit  buds  first,  the  wood  buds  as  a 
second  choice,  and  preferring  them  to  all  things,  tender  grape 
buds  and  shoots  (to  which  they  are  also  partial)  not  excepted ; 
the  miller  always  preferring  to  lay  her  eggs  near  the  hill  or 
mound  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  if,  as  is 
many  times  the  case,  the  trees  have  a  spring  dressing  of  lime 
or  ashes  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  operations  of  the  May 
beetles,  this  will  be  selected  with  unerring  instinct  by  the  mil- 
ler, thus  giving  her  larvae  a  fine  warm  bed  to  cover  themselves 
with  during  the  day  from  the  observation  of  their  enemies. 
They  will  leave  potatoes,  peas  and  all  other  young,  gi*een 
things,  for  the  buds  of  the  apple  and  the  pear.  The  long, 
naked,  young  trees  of  the  orchard  are  almost  exempt  from 
their  voracious  attacks,  but  I  found  them  about  midnight,  of  a 
dark  and  damp  night,  well  up  in  the  limbs  of  these.  The 
habit  of  the  dwarf  apple  and  pear  tree,  however,  just  suits 
their  nature,  and  much  of  the  complaint  of  those  people  who 
cannot  make  these  trees  thrive  on  a  sandy  soil,  has  its  source 
and  foundation  here,  though  apparently,  utterly  unknown  to 
the  orchardist.  There  is  no  known  remedy ;  salt  has  no  prop- 
erties repulsive  to  them ;  they  burrow  in  it  equally  as  quick  as 
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in  lime  or  asbea.  Tobacco,  soap  and  other  diluted  washes  do 
not  even  provoke  them ;  but  a  tin  tube,  six  inches  in  length, 
opened  on  one  side  and  closed  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  fit- 
ting close  and  entering  at  the  lower  end  an  inch  into  the 
earth,  is  what  the  lawyers  would  term  an  effectual  estoppel  to 
flirther  proceedings. 

"  If  the  dwai'f  tree  branches  so  low  from  the  ground  as  not  to 
leave  six  inches  clear  of  trunk  between  the  limba  and  ground, 
the  limbs  must  be  sacriflced  to  save  the  tree,  as  in  two  nights 
four  or  five  of  these  peats  will  fully  and  effectually  strip  a  four 
or  five  year  old  dwarf  of  every  fruit  and  wood  bad,  and  often 
when  the  tree  is  green  utterly  denude  it  of  its  foliage.  I  look 
upon  them  as  an  enemy  to  the  orchard  more  fatal  than  the  can- 
ker worm  when  leil  to  themselves,  but  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, more  surely  headed  off." 

Mr.  Riley  has  named  this  cut-worm  Agmtia  Cochrani  (Fig. 
240,  and  larva)  and  de- 
^  scribes  the  larva  which. 


I  according  to  the  obser^ 
'  v&tions  of  J.  Townley 


.  Townley 
of     Marquette,     Wis., 
also  ascends   standard 
trees,      not      confining 
^^-  *»■  its   injuries     to     dwarf 

trees.  The  cut-worm  ia  1.07  inches  in  length.  "It  is  slightly 
shi^eened  and  the  general  color  is  of  a  dingy  ash  gray,  with 
lighter  or  darker  shadings.  The  back  is  light,  inclining  to  flesh 
color  with  a  darker  dingy  line  along  the  dorsum.  The  sides, 
paiticularly  along  the  subdorsal  line,  ore  of  a  darker  shade. 
On  each  segment  there  are  eight  small,  black,  shiny,  slightly 
elevated  points,  having  the  appearance  of  black  sealing-wax, 
from  each  of  which  originates  a  small  block  bristle.  The  stig- 
mata are  of  the  same  black  color  and  one  of  the  black  spots  is 
placed  quite  close  to  them  anteriorly.  The  head  ia  shiny  and 
of  the  some  dingy  color,  with  two  darker  marks ;  thick  and 
^most  Joining  at  the  upper  surface,  becoming  thinner  below 
and  diverging  towards  the  palpi.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
first  segment  is  also  shiny  like  the  head.  The  ventral  region  is 
of  the  same  dingy  color,  but  lighter,  having  a  greenish  tinge 
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anteriorly  and  inclining  to  yellow  under  the  anal  segment. 
Prolegs  and  feet  of  the  same  color.  It  has  a  few  short  bristles 
on  the  anterior  and  lateral  segments. 

'^The  head  is  light  brown,  with  a  dark  brown  spot  on  each 
side  and  dark  brown  above,  leaving  the  inverted  Y  mark  in  the 
middle  light  brown,  and  having  much  the  appearance  of  s. 
goblet,  as  one  looks  from  tail  to  head.  The  cervical  shield  is 
dark  brown,  except  a  stripe  above  and  on  each  side.  There 
are  sparse,  short,  white  bristles  laterally  and  posteriorly. 
The  venter  and  legs  are  of  a  glaucous  glassy  color,  and  the 
feet  are  light  brown." 

'^  The  moth  in  its  general  appearance  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Hadena  cfienopodii^  but  the  two  are  found  to  differ 
essentially  when  compared.  From  specimens  of  H.  chenopodii, 
kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  named  by  Grote,  I  am 
enabled  to  give  the  essential  differences,  which  are:  1.  In 
A.  Cockraniy  as  already  stated,  the  middle  area  exceeds  some- 
what in  width  either  of  the  other  two,  while  in  H.  chenopodii 
it  is  but  half  as  wide  as  either ;  2.  In  the  Agrotis  the  spac€ 
between  the  spots  and  between  the  reniform  and  transverse 
posterior  is  dark,  relieving  the  spots  and  giving  them  a 
light  appearance,  whilst  in  the  Hadena  this  space  is  of  the 
same  color  as  the  wing,  and  the  reniform  spot  is  dark.  The 
claviform  spot  in  the  Hadena  is  also  quite  prominent,  and  ono 
of  its  distinctive  features  ;  while  in  the  Agrotis  it  is  just  about 
obsolete. 

Another  larva  is  called  by  Mr.  Riley  the  W-marked  cut- 
worm. '^It  measures  one  and  an  eighth  inches,  and  its  gen- 
eral color  is  ash  gray,  inclining  on  the  back  and  upper  sides 
to  dirty  yellow:  it  is  finely  speckled  all  over  with  black 
and  brown  spots.  Along  the  back  there  is  a  fine  line  of  a 
lighter  color  shaded  on  each  side  at  the  ring  joints  with 
a  darker  color.  Subdorsal  line  light  sulphur  yellow,  with  n 
band  of  dirty  brownish  yellow  underneath.  Along  the  stig- 
matal  region  is  a  wavy  line  of  a  dark  shade  with  fiesh  colored 
markings  underneath  it;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  is  t 
row  of  black  velvety  marks  along  each  side  of  the  back,  on  al 
but  the  thoracic  segments,  and  bearing  a  general  resemblance 
(looking  from  tail  to  head),  to  the  letter  W.  The  ventral  region 
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is  greenish  gray ;  prolegs  of  the  same  color ;  thoracic  feet  brown 
black.  Head  black  with  white  lines  in  front,  resembling  an  in- 
verted Y,  and  white  at  the  sides.  The  thoracic  segments  fre- 
quently have  a  greenish  hue."  It  is  the  Noctua  dandestina. 

Still  another,  of  which  the  moth  is  unknown,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Riley  under  the  name  of  the  Pale  Cut-worm.  "It 
is  of  the  same  length  as  Cochran's  cut- worm,  and  the  general 
color  is  pale  gi'ay,  with  a  lilac  colored  hue,  caused  by  innumer- 
able light  purplish  markings  on  an  almost  white  ground. 
There  is.no  particular  shading  on  the  back,  and  it  is  very  slight 
along  the  subdorsal  line*  The  stigmatal  line,  however,  being 
destitute  of  the  above  mentioned  markings,  is  almost  white. 
Above  this  line  there  is  a  band  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.  At  first  sight  this  woim  appears  quite  smooth  and 
uniform  in  color,  the  most  striking  feature  being  the  second 
segment,  which  is  shiny  black,  with  three  white  lines.     One  of 

these  lines  is  on  the 
top,  and  continues 
to  some  extent  on 
the  head  ;  the  others 
are  placed  on  each 
side  of  this  and  do 
not  run  down  as  far. 
^«'^^'  «  The    anal    segment 

has  also  two  black  shiny  marks  on  its  surface.  The  stigmata 
are  black  and  the  head^is  gray,  below  light  shiny,  and  brown 
above.  Legs  and  feet  of  the  same  color  as  the  under  side  of 
the  body  which  is  nearly  white  with  a  glaucous  tinge.  There 
are  a  few  scattering  hairs  near  the  tail.  This  worm  is 
smoother  than  the  others." 

In  Gortyna  the  antennae  are  crenulated  in  the  male,  and  the 
fore  wings  are  yellow  with  darker  markings.  The  larva  is  dull 
colored  with  warty  spots.  That  of  G,  Jlavago,  an  European 
species,  feeds  in  the  stems  of  thistles  and  the  burdock,  chang- 
ing to  a  pupa  inside  the  stem.  G,  leucostigma  attacks  the  colum- 
bine (Harris).  The  habits  of  the  Dahlia  and  Aster  stalk  borer 
(Gortyna  nitela  Guen^e)  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Riley, 
who  states  that  the  fore  wings  of  the  moth  (Fig.  241 ;  a,  larva) 
are  lilac  gray,  speckled  with  minute  yellow  dots,  with  a  dis- 
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ttnct  white  band  running  across  them.  The  caterpillar  is  gen- 
erally of  a  livid  or  purplish  brown,  though  varying  much  as  to 
depth  of  shading  and  is  darker  before  than  behind.  ''The 
young  worm  hatches  about  the  first  of  July  and  immediately 
commences  its  work  of  destruction.  It  works  in  such  a  sur- 
reptitious manner  as  to  be  too  often  unnoticed  till  the  vine  is 
destroyed.  The  plant  does  not  generally  show  any  signs  of 
decay  until  the  worm  is  about  fully  grown,  when  it  wilts  and  is 
past  recovery.  This  occurs  about  a  month  after  the  worm  is 
hatched,  and  it  then  crawls  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
fastens  a  little  earth  together  around  itself  by  a  slight  web  and 
changes  to  a  chrysalis  of  a  very  light  mahogany  brown  color, 
and  three-foui'ths  of  an  inch  long.  The  moth  comes  foith  the 
fore  part  of  September.  The  careful  culturist  need  fear  nothing 
from  this  troublesome  insect,  as  an  occasional  close  inspection 
of  the  plants  about  the  first  of  July  will  reveal  the  hole  where 
the  borer  has  entered,  which  is  generally  quite  a  distance  from 
the  ground,  and  by  splitting  downwards  one  side  of  the  stalk 
with  a  penknife  it  may  be  found  and  killed.  If  this  inspection 
be  made  at  the  proper  time  the  worm  will  be  found  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  hole  and  the  split  in  the  stalk  will  heal  by 
being  kept  closed  with  a  piece  of  thread."     (Prairie  Farmer.) 

Achatodes  differs  from  Gortyna  in  not  having  the  fore  wings 
falcate.  A.  zece,  described  by  Harris,  is  rust- red  with  gray 
clouds  and  bands  on  the  fore  wings  and  yellowish  gray  hind 
wings ;  it  expands  an  inch  and  a*  half.  The  larva  feeds  inside 
the  stalks  of  corn,  within  which  it  transforms ;  it  is  a  little 
over  an  inch  long^  smooth  and  naked,  with  the  head  and  the 
top  of  the  first  and  last  rings  of  the  body  black,  and  with  a 
double  row  of  small,  smooth,  black  dots  across  each  of  the 
other  rings.     It  also  infests  the  dahlia  and  elder. 

The  genus  Mamestra  comprises  rather  large  moths  in  which 
the  antennas  are  rather  long  and  simple  in  the  male ;  the  front 
of  the  head  is  smooth  and  convex,  and  the  reniform  dot  is 
very  distinct,  while  the  outer  margin  of  the  fore  wings  is  rather 
oblique.  The  larva  is  longer  than  usual  and  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  low  plants,  remaining  concealed  by  day.  The  pupa 
is  subterranean,  the  cocoon  being  made  of  earth. 

Mamestra  arctica  Boisd.  (Hadena  arnica)  is  common  norths 
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^ard,  and  is  foand  in  the  colder  subarctic  regions  of  America 
and  Europe.  It  cuts  off  the  leaves  of  roses  and  other  shrubs. 
Fitch  states  that  the  larva,  late  in  May  in  New  York,  cuts  off 
the  young  shoots  of  the  currant.  It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
of  a  shining  livid  color,  with  faint  dots,  from  which  arise  a  very 
short,  fine  hair.  It  remains  in  the  pupa  state  about  a  month  be- 
neath the  ground,  the  moth  appearing  in  July.  It  is  found  also 
in  Labrador  and  in  Europe.  The  moth  expands  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  and  is  of  a  deep  Spanish  brown,  variegated  with 
gray,  with  a  very  conspicuous  reniform  dot ;  the  outer  edge  is 
bordered  with  blue  gray.  Harris  also  describes  JIf.  picta,  a  red- 
dish brown  species,  with  a  conspicuous  white  Z  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  fore  wing.  The  larva  is  yellow,  gaily  variegated 
with  three  longitudinal  stripes.  It  feeds  on  garden  vegeta- 
bles, and  Mr.  Fish  informs  me  that  it  feeds  on  the  cranberry-. 

The  genus  Plusia  is  quite  unlike  the  foregoing  genera,  as 
the  palpi  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  fore  wings  are  acute, 
with  silver  marks  and  lines,  usually  a  dot  and  dash,  like  a 
semicolon ;  the  inner  angle  is  tufted,  and  the  hind  wings  are 
triangular. 

Our  most  common  species  is  Plusia  precationis  Guen6e, 
the  larva  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Saunders,  feeds  on  the 
hollyhock  in  August.  '^It  is  one  and  a  half  inches  long, 
the  body  tapering  anteriorly  and  thickening  in  the  middle 
and  towards  the  end.  The  head  is  small,  smooth,  shining 
green,  with  a  black  stripe  on  each  side.  The  body  is  gi'een 
with  dull  whitish,  longitudinal  lines  above  and  a  whitish  stripe 
somewhat  more  distinct  on  each  side  near  the  spiracles.  It 
changed  to  a  chrysalis  August  9th."  A  species  of  Pluma^  like 
P.  praBcationis,  is  figured  by  Mr.  Glover  in  his  unpublishcil 
plates  of  insects  injurious  to  the  cotton  plant.  It  has  a  much 
curved,  semicircular  discal  spot,  with  a  distinct  dot  just  beyond, 
the  two  spots  arranged  thus  •^ .  The  caterpillar  is  pale 
green,  the  body  increasing  in  size  from  the  head  to  the  tail  and 
with  a  lateral  row  of  brow\i  dots.  "It  was  found  eating  the 
cotton  flower  in  Georgia  the  last  of  October."  It  forms  a  loose, 
thin  cocoon  among  the  leaves,  and  the  pupa  is  pale  green, 
spotted  above  with  irregular  brown  spots.  Mr.  Glover  also 
figures  quite  a  different  species  of  Plusia,  which  has  the  same 
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habits  as  the  species  just  mentioned.  It  belongs,  however,  to 
a  different  section  of  the  genus,  and  on  the  discal  area  is  an 
oblique,  golden,  irregular  oval  patch,  containing  two  unequal 
dots.  The  larva  is  pale  green  and  has  a  broad,  lateral,  white 
stripe.  The  chrysalis  is  brown  and  protected  b}'  a  thin,  loose 
cocoon.  P.  divergens  Fabr.  lives  on  the  Alps,  in  Finmark,  and 
in  Labrador.  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  found,  July  6th,  a  closely  allied 
species  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.,  which  dif- 
fers from  P.  divergens  in  the  forked,  golden,  discal  spot  being 
a  third  smaller,  while  the  two  branches  of  the  spot  go  off  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  On  the  fore  wings  the  second  line 
from  the  base  is  acutely  dentate  on  the  submedian  vein,  where 
in  P.  divergens  it  is  straight,  and  the  outer  line  is  also  den- 
tate, not  being  so  in  P.  divergens.  The  hind  wings  are  yel- 
lowish at  base,  with  a  wide  black  margin.  It  may  be  called 
Plusia  montana.  Mr.  Grote  has  described  P.  ignea  (P.  alticola 
of  Walker)  from  Pike's  Peak,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  P,  divergens,  Plusia  oerea  Hiibner  (Fig.  242,  side 
view)  is  a  reddish  brown  moth,  with  obscure  mai'kings, 
and  without  the  usual  metallic  spots.  It  expands  a 
little  over  an  inch,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  North- 
em  States. 

Aletia  is  a  slender-bodied  genus,  with  triangular  Fig.  248. 
fore  wings.  A.  argiUacea  feeds  upon  the  cotton.  It  is  a 
brown  moth  with  a  dark  discal  oval  spot  centred  by  two 
pale  dots.  She  deposits,  according  to  Mr.  Glover,  a  low,  much 
flattened,  vertically  ribbed  egg  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 
The  larva  is  a  looper,  whence  it  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  army  and  boll  worms,  and  its  body  is  thickest  in  the 
middle,  very  hairy,  green,  dotted  with  black  along  a  subdorsal 
yellowish  line,  and  with  black  dots  beneath.  It  matures  early 
in  the  season,  and  a  second  brood  becomes  fully  grown  in  Sei>- 
tember  and  October.  When  about  to  transform  it  gathers  a 
leaf  together  by  a  web,  thus  forming  a  rude  cocoon.  (Glover.) 

Like  our  northern  army  worm  (Leucania  unipuncta)  the 
Army  worm  of  the  South  (Fig.  243,  egg  and  larva,  Riley), 
makes  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  in  a  single  day, 
committing  the  greatest  havoc  in  a  few  hours.  Professor  J. 
Darby,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  writes  me  that  ^^ Saturday,  Septem- 
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ber  19tb,  I  was  in  the  field  examining  tbe  forms  (bncls  beforo 
floweriDg)  and  the  joung  bolls  (fruit  after  tbe  flor&l  orguoa 
bave  fallen  off).   I  examined  all  carefully,  with  no  signs  of  tggi 
or  worms.     On  Sunday  I  did  not  sec  it.     On  Monday  I  passetl 
it  as  usual  and  observed  nothing  unusual.    On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing 1  passed  it  and  noticed  nothing  unusual.    On  Tuesday  noon 
ever}-  plant  in  the  field  was  stripped  of  all  its  upper  leaves ; 
not  one  remaining  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  the  plants  were 
covered  with  millions  of  worms.     I  counted  on  one  plant  forty- 
six  worms.    They  commence  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  eating 
every  leaf.     When  the  leaves  were  gone  they  attacked   tlie 
young  bolls,  eating  through  the  perianth  and  consuming  the 
young  cotton.     In  tbe  course  of  four  days  tbe  work  was  done. 
They  did  not  touch  the  grape,  nor  any  other  plant  in  the  field. 
Many  left  tlie  field  and  thousands 
f  were  in  the  road  and  on  the  fences, 
but   not  one  in  a  thousand   tliU3 
escaped.     To-daj',  September  2od, 
there  is  scarcely  one  to  be  seen, 
oir  disappearance  la  as  mystc- 
'  rious  as  their  coming.     They  have 
left  no  signs  that  I  can  see,  either 
Fig.su.        ■  on  the  stalks  or  in   the   ground. 

They  have  extended  over  hundreds  of  miles,  and  nothing 
bas  proved  a  barrier  to  them,  having  been  as  destructive 
oil  islands  in  the  river,  as  elsewhere.  One-third  of  the 
cotton  crop  has  been  destroyed.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
occurred  in  thirty  years  past  to  my  knowledge."  The  larva 
is  reddish  brown,  with  distinct  black  spots,  the  dorsal  line 
being  streaked  with  yellow  and  black.  It  hibernates  as  a 
moth.  The  presence  of  this  caterpillar  in  the  West  Indies 
caused  tbe  cultivation  of  cotton  to  be  abandoned.  The  same, 
or  another  species,  also  appears  often  in  Guiana  and  other  parts 
of  South  America.  A  good  remedy  against  the  worm  is  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  carbolic  acid  with  100  of  water,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Heliothie  has  pubescent 
antennce,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  smooth,  and  the  fore 
wings  slightly  acute  at  tip.  The  larva  is  elongated,  but  not 
attenuate,  with  a  large  bead  and  distinct  lines  along  the  body. 
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It  Ibeda  exposed  on  low  plants,  preferring  the  flowers.    The 

pupa  is  coDicat  and  sabterranean.     H.  armigera  Linn.  (Fig. 

244;    a,    larvu)    is    the    "boll 

worm"  of  the  Southern  States, 

so  destructive  to  cotton  crops. 

Riley  states  that  it  also  feeds 

on  the  fruit  of  the  tomato,  and 

in  Southern  Illinois  on  the  sitk  • 

and  green  kernels  of  com  and 

also    the   phlox,  tomato   and 

corn-Htalhs,  and,  according  to 

Mr.  T.  Glover,  it  bores  into  the 

pumpkin.     Mr.    Riley,   in    the  ^^-  ***- 

"Prairie  Farmer,"  describes  H.  phloxtpliaga  Grote  under  the 

name  of  the  "Phlox  worm"  (Fig.  245,  and  larva).    He  states 

that  there  are  two  broods  in  a  year,  the  first  appearing  in  July, 

^^  '*?^''~^  ^'^^  becoming  moths  by  the  middle  of  Angust, 
^^         'S~^~y  "^^  second  passing  the  winter  in  the  chrjsalis 

^^^^^^^^^y"^    state.    The  eggs  are  deposited  singly  on  all 
Fig.  448.  portions  of  the  plant,  and  the  caterpillar, 

when  about  to  become  a  chrysalis,  entei-s  the  ground,  and  in- 
terweaves grains  of  sand  with  a  few  silken  theads,  forming  a 
very  slight  elastic  cocoon."  The  genus  Heliocheilua  difTors 
fVom  Heliothis  in  its  broader  and  shorter  wings  and  its  vena- 
tion. H.  paradoxus  i> 
(;rote  (Fig.  246,  vena- 
tion of  fore  wing)  is  a 
pale  testaceous  moth, 
with  the  fore  wings 
darker.  It  inhabits 
Colorado  Territory. 

Anarta  is  rather  a 
small  moth,  with  a 
hairy  btdy  and  small 

head  ;  the  fore  wings  lig.  us. 

are  thick  and  velvety,  with  confbsed  markings,  and  the  hind 
wings  are  yellow  or  white,  often  bordered  with  black.  The 
larva  ts  short  and  smooth  in  repose,  with  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  body  bent  under  tbe  breast.    The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a 
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cocoon  of  silk  mixed  with  earth.  The  genus  is  arctic  or  sub- 
arctic, and  inhabits  Alpine  summits.  A,  cdgida  Lefebvre  in- 
habits Labrador  and  Lapland.  A  closely  allied  and  undescribed 
species,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, N.  H.,  where  it  has  been  detected  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 

XmUhoptera  semicrocea  Guen^e  (Plate  8,  fig.  3 ;  a,  larva)  is 
brown,  with  the  base  of  the  wings  saflfton  yellow ;  it  expands 
a  little  less  than  one  inch.  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman,  of  Appalachi- 
cola,  Fla.,  states  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sanborn,  that  the  larva 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Pitcher  plant,  Sarracenia.  It  is  red 
and  cylindrical,  with  short  black  tubercles  on  the  top  of  each 
segment,  and  a  black  cylindrical  spine  on  each  side  of  the 
four  basal  rings  of  the  abdomen,  surmounted  by  fine  hairs. 
It  does  not  spin  a  cocoon  but  hangs  loosely  by  a  few  silken 
threads  within  the  pitcher-like  leaf,  and  the  moth  is  the  only 
insect  that  can  get  out  of  the  bristly  and  narrow  opening  of 
the  "pitcher." 

The  little  slender-bodied  genus  Erastria  has  filiform  antennse 
and  a  slender  crested  abdomen,  with  the  usual  lines  and  dots 
quite  distinct.  The  larva  is  smooth  and  slender,  with  only 
three  pairs  of  abdominal  legs.  The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  co- 
coon among  leaves  or  moss.  E»  cameola  Guenee  is  a  common 
species,  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore  wings  flesh  colored. 

In  Brephos  the  hind  wings  are  bright  orange,  the  body  is 
hairy  and  the  antennae  are  ciliated ;  the  abdomen  is  slender, 
and  the  wings  are  broader  than  usual.  The  larva  is  smooth, 
elongate,  with  sixteen  legs,  though  the  first  two  abdominal 
pairs  are  useless  for  walking,  hence  the  larva  has  a  semi- 
looping  gait.  It  feeds  on  trees  and  makes  a  slight  cocoon 
in  moss  or  under  bark.  B.  infans  Moschler  inhabits  Labrador 
and  New  England.  It  flies  early  in  April  before  the  snow  has 
left  the  ground. 

Catocala  is  a  beautiful  genus,  the  species  being  numerous 
in  this  country  and  of  very  large  size,  often  expanding  three 
inches  or  more ;  the  wings  are  broad,  and  in  repose  form  a 
very  flat  roof.  The  larva  is  elongate,  slender,  flattened  beneath 
and  spotted  with  black,  attenuated  at  each  end,  with  fleshy 
filaments  on  the  sides  above  the  legs,  while  the  head  is  flat- 
tened and  rather  forked  above.    It  feeds  on  trees  and  rests 
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attached  to  the  trunks.  The  pupa  is  covered  with  a  blnish 
efflorescence,  enclosed  in  a  slight  cocoon  of  silk,  spun  amongst 
leaves  or  bark.  C.  picUrix  Grote  is  brown  on  the  anterior 
wings  and  varied  with  black,  while  the  hind  wings  are  yellow 
with  a  broad  median  and  marginal  band.  It  is  common  in  the 
Middle  and  £astern  States. 

C.  uUronia  Hubner  (Plate  8,  fig.  4 ;  a,  larva)  expands  two 
and  a  half  inches  and  is  of  a  rich  umber  color,  with  a  broad 
ash  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  wings,  not  extending  to- 
wards the  apex,  which  is  brown.  The  hind  wings  are  deep  red, 
dusky  at  base,  with  a  median  black  band,  and  beyond  is  a  red 
band  a  little  broader  than  the  dark  one,  while  a  little  less  than 
the  outer  third  of  the  wing  is  blackish.  The  larva  feeds  on 
the  Canada  plum.  It  is  gray  with  black  punctures,  and  the 
head  is  edged  with  black.  The  segments  are  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  on  each  one  are  two  whitish  and  two  brownish 
papillse ;  the  two  brown  ones  on 
the  eleventh  ring  are  much  en- 
larged, and  on  the  ninth  ring  is  a 
small  brownish  horn.  On  the 
sides  of  the  body,  before  the  spir- 
acles is  a  line  of  light  pink  fila-  ^^^-  **^- 
ments  fringing  the  scalloped  sides.  On  July  15th  the  larva 
changed  to  a  chrysalis  in  an  earthen  cocoon,  and  the  moth  ap- 
peared on  the  2d  of  August. 

Drasteria  is  a  small,  grayish  moth,  with  two  geminate  black 
dots  near  the  apex,  and  a  broad  diflflise  line  on  the  fore  wing. 
The  larva  is  a  looper,  and  the  body  is  attenuated  at  each  end. 
I>.  erechtea  Cramer  flies  very  abundantly  in  grass  lands  in  May 
and  early  summer.  Mr.  Saunders  informs  me  that  the  larva 
(Fig.  247)  is  *'one  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and  walks 
like  a  geometer;  the  body  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  being 
somewhat  smaller  towards  the  head,  but  tapering  much 
more  posteriorly,  while  the  head  is  not  large  and  is  rather 
flattened  in  front  and  is  pale  brown,  with  darker  longi- 
tudinal lines.  The  body  above  is  reddish  brown,  with  many 
longitudinal  darker  lines  and  stripes ;  there  is  a  double  whitish 
dorsal  line,  with  a  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  darker  shade, 
another  stripe  of  the  same  hue  on  each  side  close  to  the  stig- 
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mata,  and  between  these  stripes  are  faint  longitudinal  lines. 
It  fed  on  clover  and  went  into  the  chrysalis  state  Sept.  21st.'' 

The  two  remaining  genera  have  broad  wings,  and  are  black- 
ish, with  numerous  transverse  waved  lines.  The  edges  of  the 
wings  are  scalloped,  the  palpi  are  very  long,  and  the  head  nar- 
row between  the  eyes,  thus  showing  their  affinities  to  the 
Phalcenidce.  The  species  of  Homoptera  are  of  a  dark  ash 
color.     H,  lunata  Drury  has  a  lunate  discal  spot. 

Erebva  is  a  gigantic  moth,  with  the  outer  margin  very 
oblique  and  a  large,  incised,  discal  spot  and  sublunate  margi- 
nal spots.  Our  large,  blackish  species,  dai*k  as  night,  is  Ere- 
biL8  odora  Drury ;  it  expands  about  five  inches.  The  magnifi- 
cent, pale  gray  Erebus  Agrippina  Cramer  (E.  strix  of 
Fabricius)  inhabits  Brazil ;  it  expands  nearly  ten  inches. 

PnAL^NiD-fi  Latreille  (Geometridce) .  The  Geometrids  are 
easily  known  by  their  slender,  finely  scaled  bodies  and  broad 
thin  wings,  which  in  repose  are  not  folded  roof-like  over  the 
body,  but  are  spread  horizontally  and  scarcely  overlap  each 
other.  The  antennte  are  usually  pectinated.  They  are  deli- 
cate, pale,  often  greenish  or  yellowish  moths,  and  fly  more  by 
day  than  the  Noctuids.  The  palpi  are  short  and  slender,  and 
the  tongue,  or  maxillae,  is  weak  and  short. 

The  larvae  rarely  have  more  than  ten  legs,  some  having  four- 
teen, and  a  few  (Metrocampa  and  EUopia)  twelve.  Thus  from 
the  absence  of  legs  on  the  basal  rings  of  the  abdomen,  the  larvse 
are  loopers,  or  geometers,  as  grasping  the  object  on  which  they 
are  walking  with  their  fore  legs,  they  bring  the  hind  legs  close 
up  to  the  fore  legs,  thus  making  a  loop  like  the  Greek  letter 
Omega.  They  usually  let  themselves  down  by  spinning  a 
silken  thread,  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  "  Drop-worms." 
When  about  to  pupate,  the  larva  either  spins  a  slight,  loose, 
silken  cocoon,  or  conceals  itself  under  a  covering  of  leaves 
fastened  together  with  silk,  or  buries  itself  in  the  ground 
without  any  cocoon,  while  Harris  states  that  a  very  few  fasten 
themselves  to  the  stems  of  plants  and  are  changed  to  chrysa- 
lids,  which  hang  naked  and  suspended  by  the  tail.  The  pupa 
is  long,  slender,  conical,  generally  smooth,  sometimes  with 
lateral  protuberances  on  the  head,  and  usually  dark  brown,  but 
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often  variegated.  The  species,  of  which  there  are  about  1,800 
described,  are  widely  distributed,  and  more  are  found  in  the 
arctic  regions  than  of  the  preceding  family. 

We  place  at  the  head  of  this  family  the  genus  Urania  and 
its  allies.  From  their  large  size,  splendid  colors,  swallow- 
tailed  wings,  the  fore  pair  of  which  are  elongated  towards  the 
tips,  while  the  outer  edge  is  very  oblique,  as  in  Papilio ;  their 
habit  of  flying  by  day  and  other  resemblances  to  the  butter- 
flies Latreille  placed  them  among  the  butterflies  immediately 
after  the  Hesperians.  They  have  also  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  same  group  as  Castnia,  but  the  shape  of  the  head,  the 
long  geometriform  antennae,  the  palpi  and  the  conical  pupa  and 
other  characters  ally  them  with  the  Urapteryx  and  the  higher 
Phalsenidae.  Urania  Lellua  is  velvet  black,  the  fore  wings 
crossed  by  emerald  green  striae,  and  the  bind  edge  of  the  hind 
wings  are  banded  with  light  blue  and  golden,  while  the  fringe 
and  long  tail  are  white.     It  is  found  in  Surinam  and  Brazil. 

Urapteryx  is  a  true  Geometrid,  with  very  square  hind  wings 
extending  beyond  the  abdomen,  with  their  outer  margin  pro- 
longed into  a  short  tail.  U  politia  Cramer  is  a  yellow  species 
found  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  The  larva  of  the 
European  U  sambucaria  feeds  on  the  oak,  elder,  bramble, 
etc.,  and  is  elongate,  with  projections  from  the  eighth  and 
twelfbh  segments.  The  pupa  is  elongate  and  enclosed  in  a  net- 
like cocoon  suspended  by  threads. 

In  Choerodes  the  hind  wings  are  still  angulated,  the  angle 
reaching  beyond  the  tips  of  the  abdomen ;  the  falcate  apex  of 
the  fore  wings  is  acute,  and  the  outer  margin  is  entire  and 
angulated  just  above  the  middle.  The  species  are  usually  pale 
ochreous,  with  short  transverse  strigae  and  two  darker  lines, 
the  outer  one  of  which  is  obtusely  angulated  just  before  the 
apex.  C,  transversata  Druiy  is  a  pale  ochreous  species,  which 
we  have  found  resting  on  red  maple  leaves. 

The  genus  Angerona  comprises  the  single  species  A.  croca- 
taria  Fabr.,  the  larva  of  which  (Plate  8,  fig.  5  a)  we  have  found 
feeding  on  the  cultivated  strawberry  during  the  last  of  June. 
It  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  when  at  rest  extends  itself 
straight  out.  The  body  gradually  increases  in  size  to  the  first 
pair  of  abdominal  legs.    The  head  is  flattened  so  as  to  be 
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square  above,  and  whitish  green,  with  three  longitudinal  brown 
lines.  The  prothoracic  ring  is  concolorous  with  the  head,  from 
which  two  brown  lines  extend,  forming  an  inverted  V  on  the 
hinder  edge.  The  body  is  pale  grass  green  above,  with  the 
sides  bulging.  There  are  four  minute  black  dots  on  each  ring, 
a  whitish,  indistinct  subdorsal  line,  and  a  lateral  white  line  ex- 
tending to  the  sides  of  the  anal  legs.  The  body  is  greenish 
white.  The  moth  (Plate  8,  fig.  5,  male)  is  of  a  rich  yellow, 
with  brown  patches  on  the  wings,  and  appears  in  July. 

In  Endroptay  which  is  closely  allied  to  Choerodes,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wings  is  deeply  notched.  E.  tigrinaria  Guen^e 
is  dirty  ochreous,  the  wings  being  sprinkled  with  black ;  the 
outer  line  is  nearly  straight,  ferruginous,  paler  within,  with 
some  submarginal  spots,  and  the  basal  line  on  the  fore  wings 
is  angulated,  while  the  apex  is  pale  and  margined  externally 
with  blackish. 

Metrocampa  is  pearly  white,  with  the  wings  a  little  bent  in 
the  middle.  M.  perlata  Guen.  is  pure  white,  with  two  dai'ker 
oblique  lines  not  angulated ;  it  is  found  not  uncommonly  nortli- 
ward.  The  lai'va  of  the  English  M.  margaritata  has  twelve 
legs,  and  like  Catocala  has  fleshy  filaments  on  the  sides  just 
above  the  legs.     The  pupa  lives  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

EUopia  has  pectinated  antennae  and  exceedingly  thin  trans- 
parent wings,  which  are  angulated  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
edge,  and  with  an  inner  and  outer  line,  the  latter  bent  nearly 
at  right  angles.  The  larva  has  twelve  legs,  but  is  smooth. 
The  English  E.  fasciaria  feeds  on  firs.  Ellopia  flagUiaria 
Guen^e  is  pale  ashen  ochreous,  with  the  speckles  and  two  bands 
pale  brown.    It  expands  from  six  to  eighteen  lines. 

In  Caberodes  the  antennae  are  broadly  pectinated,  and  the 
apex  of  the  fore  wings  is  nearly  rectangular.  The  species 
are  pale  ochreous  with  thick  wings,  and  the  outer  line  termi- 
nates near  the  apex.  C,  metrocamparia  6uen6e  is  common 
northwards;  with  a  blackish  discal  dot  and  outer  dusky  line 
arcuated  and  margined  with  white. 

The  genus  Nematocampa  is  characterized  by  the  four  fila- 
ments on  the  back  of  the  larva.  N,  JUamentaria  Guen.  (Plate 
8,  fig.  7 ;  7  a,  larva)  is  a  small  moth  of  a  pale  ochreous  color, 
with  reddish  brown  lines  and  dots,  a  ring  in  the  discal  space, 
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and  just  beyond  a  dark  lead-colored  band  which  becomes  a 
broad  squarish  patch  on  the  inner  angle,  and  which  is  continu- 
ous with  a  broad  band  of  the  same  color  on  the  hind  wings. 
It  expands  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  Its  singular  larva  we 
have  found  feeding,  late  in  June,  on  the  strawberry.  It  is  .70 
of  an  inch  long,  cylindrical  and  with  two  pairs  of  long  curled 
filaments,  situated  on  the  third  and  fifth  abdominal  rings  re- 
spectively ;  its  general  color  is  wood  giay,  and  the  pupa  is 
pale  reddish  gray.     The  moth  appeared  on  the  27th  of  July. 

The  genus  JE/ufitchiayto  which  our  currant  worm  belongs,  may 
be  known  by  the  whitish  or  ochreous  wings  being  covered  with 
dark,  often  partially  transparent  blotches,  and  the  larva  being 
gaily  speckled  with  black  and  golden  spots.  JK  nbearia  Fitch 
is  ochre-yellow,  with  two  rows  of  dark  spots,  the  inner  row  be- 
ing incomplete  and  the  outer  row  with  a  large  blotch  in  the 
middle  of  the  wings.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  currant 
and  gooseberry  are  fairly  expanded,  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June,  the  young  caterpillar  may  be  found  busily  eating 
them.  In  about  three  weeks  after  hatching  it  becomes 
fully  grown,  being  about  an  inch  long,  and  bright  yellow 
with  black  dots.  The  chrysalis  may  be  found  under  the 
bushes,  either  upon  the  ground  or  just  under  the  surface. 
In  two  weeks  after  pupating  the  yellowish  moth  may  be  seen 
flying  about  the  garden.  Riley  states  that  by  sprinkling 
powdered  hellebore  upon  the  leaves,  or  applying  a  solution  of 
eight  or  twelve  ounces  to  a  bucket  of  water,  the  larvee  will 
be  killed,  while  hand-picking  and  shaking  the  bushes  will  also 
reduce  their  numbers. 

The  genus  Ennomoa  is  stouter  and  much  more  hairy  than 
any  of  the  preceding  genera ;  the  antennse  are  well  pectinated 
in  the  male,  the  wings  are  not  so  broad  as  usual  and  are  den- 
tate. The  larva  is  rather  long  and  twig-like,  either  smooth  or 
liumped,  and  spins  a  cocoon  consisting  of  leaves  drawn  to- 
gether by  silk.  E,  magnaria  Guen.  is  yellow,  punctured  with 
black,  with  two  dusky  lines,  and  the  fringe  is  partly  blackish. 
E,  subsignaria  HiJbner  (Fig.  248,  moth ;  Plate  8,  fig.  6,  larva) 
IS  a  delicate,  white,  widely  distributed  species,  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  it  is  free  from  the  attacks  of  its  natural 
enemies,  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  elm  trees. 

21 
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A  writer  in  the  "Practical  Entomologist"  (toI.  i,p.  57)  etatea 
tbat  the  caterpillars  are  hatched  as  sood  as  the  leaves  unfold, 
and  live  unobserved  for  a  week  or  so  in  the  yoong  sboots  in 
the  tree-tups,  and  when  half  grown  are  seen  crawling  about  the 
tree.  Towards  the  end  of  June  they  pupate,  and  in  about  a 
week  atler  the  moth  appears.  The  iraportation  of  the  English 
sparrow  is  said  to  have  very  effectually  checked  the  ravages  of 
this  caterpillar,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  twigs  of  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds,  while  its  rather  large 
head  and  the  terminal  ring  of  the  body  are  bright  red. 

In  Amphi'dain/8  the  body  is  very  stout  and  the  triangular 
wings  are  inclined  to  be  email  (in  Nyssia,  an  Europeiui  genna. 
the  female  has  minute  rudimentary  wings)  and  narrow,  while 
the  antennte  are  broadly  pectinated.    The  lana  is  stout,  twig- 
like,  being   dark   brown    and 
warted ;    it  is  swollen  at  each 
end,  and  the  head  is  often  bifid. 
The  pupa  is  subterranean.  Such 
are  the  habits  of  A.  cognataria 
Guen.  which  is  white  and  verj' 
thickly    sprinkled    with    ashy 
black.       Wc   have    found    the 
larva  feeding  on  the  "Missouri 
^-  *"■  currant,"   the  gooseberry,  and 

the  red  Spirtea.    It  went  Into  the  pupa  etute  on  the  22d  of 
September. 

Boarmia  has  pectinated  antennte,  the  tip  being  generally 
simple,  while  the  abdomen  is  rather  slender  and  the  wings  are 
dusky  gray  and  crossed  by  dentate  lines.  The  larva  is  twig- 
like, elongate,  with  small  humps  and  lateral  projections,  and 
lives  on  trees.  The  pupa  is  subterranean.  3.  gnopkaria  Gnen. 
i.i  ashen,  the  wings  clouded  with  fuscous,  and  dusted  with  black 
scales,  with  four  black  dentate  lines.  A  species  of  Boormiay 
figured  by  Mr.  Glover,  "  eats  the  flowers  of  the  cotton,  being 
found  early  in  October."  The  larva  is  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  with  a  rather  large  hciul  angidated  aliove,  and  two 
tubercles  near  the  tip.  It  is  brown,  with  a  double  lateral 
pale  stripe.  The  chrysalis  is  brown  and  enclosed  in  an  under- 
ground cocoon.    The  moth  expands  neaily  an  inch  and  a  half, 
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and  is  ash  colored,  sprinkled  densely  with  brown  speokles,  with 
three  angulated,  ti*ansverse,  black  stripes. 

Oeametra  and  its  allies  (Nemoria,  lodis,  and  Racheospila), 
have  smooth,  round  or  angular,  entire  wings,  which  are  green, 
often  with  whitish  lines.  Geonietra  is  the  largest  genus;  '4t 
has  pectinated  antennae,  and  the  larva  is  rather  short,  downy, 
with  several  dorsal  humps.  The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent cocoon  amongst  moss."  (Stainton.)  G.  iridaria  Guen. 
is  pea  green,  with  two  broad  bands,  and  the  costa  of  the  fore 
wings  is  white  sprinkled  with  rust  red. 

A  great  many  species,  often  difficult  to  identify  from  the 
sameness  in  their  markings,  are  comprised  in  the  genus  Adda- 
lia^  which  is  known  by  its  rather  thin  wings,  with  the  edges 
usually  entire,  and  with  stripes  and  bands  and  other  markings 
common  to  both.  The  hind  wings  are  often  slightly  angulated. 
The  larva  is  smooth,  slender,  and  feeds  concealed  under  low 
plants.  The  pupa  is  subterranean,  or  lives  in  a  cocoon  among 
leaves.  A.  nivosaria  Guen.  is  pure  white.  A.  enucleata  Guen. 
is  whitish  yellow;  its  wings  are  speckled  with  brown,  and 
with  pale  lines  and  submarginal  spots. 

Macaria  is  easily  recognized  by  its  falcate  wings,  which 
have  a  rounded  excavation  below  the  hooked  tip,  and  there  is 
a  rather  prominent  angle  on  the  hind  wings. 
There  are  usually  two  large  blotches,  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  on  the 
outer  third  of  the  costa.  The  larva  is  rather 
short  and  smooth,  and  feeds  on  trees  and  Fig.  248. 
shrubs.  The  pupa  is  protected  by  a  cocoon.  M.  granitata 
Guen.  is  gi*ay,  with  indistinct  darker  bands  and  minute  black 
speckles,  with  a  mst  red  costal  spot  in  front  of  a  black  discal 
spot. 

Zerene  is  a  beautiful  genus,  with  feathery  antennae  and  broad, 
thin,  whit6  wings.  Z.  catenaria  Drury  is  white  with  black 
discal  dots,  and  two  black  scalloped  lines.  The  larva  is  a  gen- 
eral  feeder,  eating  sedges,  the  goldenrod,  blueberry,  waxwork, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Fish,  is  injurious  to  the  cranberry.  It  is 
a  pretty  caterpillar  (Fig.  249)  and  is  straw  colored,  the  seg- 
ments being  wrinkled  and  thickened,  with  two  subdorsal  darker 
threads ;  the  head  is  yellow  with  six  black  dots ;  the  spiracles 
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are  black,  situated  in  a  white  field,  and  with  a  black  dot  on 
each  side.  In  Maine  it  pupates  about  the  middle  of  August, 
making  a  thin  gauzy  cocoon,  consisting  of  yellowish  green 
silken  threads.  The  pupa  is  white,  with  scattered  black  dots 
and  black  stripes;  it  remains  thirty-two  days  in  the  pupa 
state,  the  moth  appearing  during  the  middle  of  September. 

In  Anisopteryx  the  male  antennae  are  simply  pubescent,  the 
wings  are  ample,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  while  the  hind  wings 
are  rounded.  The  female  is  wingless,  the  head  small  and  the 
body  is  oval.  The  male  of  A,  verncUa  Peck  (Plate  8,  fig.  9 ; 
9a,  female;  9&,  larva),  the  moth  of  the  Canker  worm,  is  ash 
colored,  with  a  whitish  costal  spot  near  the  tip  of  the  fore 
wings  which  are  crossed  by  two  jagged  whitish  bands  dotted 
with  black  on  the  outside ;  they  expand  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter.  In  the  early  spring  and  late  in  autumn  the  male  flies 
about  and  couples  with  the  wingless  female,  which  lays  a  patch 
of  short,  cylindrical  eggs,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  or  more, 
arranged  in  rows,  and  glued  to  the  surface  of  the  bark.  The 
lai'VHB  hatch  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May,  or  as  Harris 
states,  about  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  red  currant,  and 
the  leaving  out  of  the  apple  tree.  Almost  before  the  presence 
of  the  larvflB  is  known  they  often  nearly  strip  an  orchard  of  its 
loaves.  They  also  attack  the  cherry,  plum,  elm,  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  canker  worm  (Plate  8,  fig.  9  b)  when 
mature  is  about  an  inch  long,  ash  colored  on  the  back,  black 
on  the  sides,  and  beneath  yellowish.  It  varies  greatly  in  the 
intensity  of  its  markings.  It  ceases  eating  when  four  weeks 
old,  and  late  in  June  creeps  down,  or  lets  itself  down  by  a 
thread,  and  burrowing  from  two  to  six  inches  in  the  loose  earth, 
there  forms  a  rude  earthen  cocoon,  fastening  the  grains  of  earth 
together  with  silk.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  cocoon  is  fin- 
ished the  worm  becomes  a  chrysalid,  which,  in  the  male,  is 
slender,  rather  pointed  in  front  and  light  brown  in  color.  Com- 
ing forth  in  the  autumn  and  following  spring,  its  progress  up 
the  tree  can  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  coal  oil  or  prin- 
ter's ink,  by  the  well  known  methods,  around  the  trunk,  while 
the  bunches  of  eggs  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt.  The  A, 
pometaria  Harris  is  as  abundant  as  A.  vernata ;  it  has  thinner 
wings,  wanting  the  whitish   bands  and  spot,  and  having  an 
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oblique,  dusky,  apical  line.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
simply  a  variety  of  A.  vernata.  Harris  has  detected  an  ich- 
neumon parasite  which  preys  upon  the  canker  worm,  and  a 
species  of  Tachina  also  attacks  the  caterpillars,  and  we  have 
noticed  a  minute  species  of  Platygaster  (Fig.  134),  first  dis- 
covered by  Herrick,  ovipositing  in  its  eggs.  The  Calosomas 
also  devour  them,  and  probably  other  ground  beetles ;  and  cer- 
tain wasps  (Eumenes)  store  their  nests  with  them.  (Harris.) 

Allied  to  the  canker  worm  is  the  Hyhemia  tiliaria  Harris,  the 
male  of  which  is  much  larger  and  has  feathered  antennae.  The 
female  is  larger  and  slenderer  than  that  of  the  canker  woim, 
and  along  the  back  are  two  rows  of  black  dots  on  a  pale  gray- 
ish ground.  The  moth  flies  late  in  the  autumn.  The  larva  is 
bright  yellow,  with  ten  crinkled  black  lines  along  the  top  of  the 
back,  and  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  It  feeds  on  the 
lime,  apple  and  elm,  and  is  sometimes  very  destructive. 

Eupithecia  is  a  diminutive  form,  with  very  small  rounded 
hind  wings,  while  the  fore  wings  are  much  elongated  towards 
the  apex,  and  at  rest  both  pairs  are  spread  out  and  pressed 
closely  to  the  surface  on  which  the  moth  rests.  The  larva  is 
rather  short,  stiff,  often  marked  with  dorsal  lozenges,  and  the 
head  is  small  and  rounded.  It  feeds  on  trees  or  low  plants ; 
sometimes  on  seeds  of  plants.  The  pupa  is  slender,  conical  and 
pointed.  E.  miserulcUa  Grote  is  clear  silky  grayish,  with  a 
black  interrupted  outer  line  and  a  grayish  fringe,  interrupted 
with  black. 

Cidaria  numbers  many  species  in  which  the  antennae  of  the 
male  is  simple  or  slightly  pubescent,  and  the  fore  wings  are 
rather  pointed  at  the  tip,  while  the  hind  wings  are  rounded. 
The  larva  is  elongate  and  slender,  with  the  head  often  notched. 
It  feeds  on  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  pupa  is  of  variegated 
colors.  Cidaria  diversilineata  Htibn.  (Plate  8,  fig.  10,  10a, 
larva)  is  yellowish  ochreous,  with  brownish  angular  lines,  and 
at  rest  the  abdomen  is  curved  over  the  back.  Mr.  Saunders 
has  found  the  larva  feeding  on  the  woodbine.  According  to 
his  notes  "the  body  above  is  dark  brown,  with  a  slightly 
reddish  tint,  and  patches  of  a  darker  shade  along  the  dorsal 
region,  being  the  color  of  the  twigs  of  its  food  plant.  It 
remains  in  the  pupa  state  about  a  week/'    We  have  also 
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found  both  brown  and  green  specimens  feeding  on  the  grape 
vine  in  midsummer.  The  woims  can  be  removed  by  hand-pick- 
ing as  they  are  rather  conspicuous  objects.  A  larva,  probably 
of  Cidaria,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fish,  stripping  the  cran- 
bengr  plants  in  Harwich,  Mass.,  late  in  August.  Mr.  Fish 
writes,  ^^  I  have  never  met  them  that  I  am  aware  of  before,  but 
on  one  bog  in  this  place  they  destroyed  nearly  two  acres  of 
cranberry  vines,  eating  off  all  the  green  leaves,  the  bog  being 
as  black  in  spots  as  though  a  fire  had  been  over  it."'  They 
were  not  numerous  elsewhere  in  that  town,  but  may  prove  at 
times  to  be  a  great  pest  to  cranberry  growers.  We  failed  to 
rear  the  larvae  sent  by  Mr.  Fish.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
the  canker  worm.  The  head,  which  is  no  wider  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  is  deeply  indented,  on  each  side  rising  into  a  tu- 
bercle ;  the  anal  plate  is  long,  acute,  and  beneath  it  are  two 
minute  acute  tubercles,  tinged  with  reddish.  It  is  dull  reddish 
brown,  simulating  the  color  of  the  twigs  of  the  cranberry,  and  is 
finely  lineated  with  still  darker  lines.  The  head  is  speckled  with 
brown,  with  a  conspicuous  transverse  band  across  the  vertex, 
and  two  rows  of  pale  spots  across  the  front.  Just  above  the 
spiracles  is  a  broad  dusky  band.  Beneath,  the  body  is  paler, 
with  a  mesial  clear  line  edged  with  brown.  It  is  .80  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Mr.  Fish  states  that  the  owner  of  the  bog  flowed  it 
with  water  so  that  it  was  completely  covered  and  the  wonns 
were  killed.  This  is  a  rapid  and  the  most  effectual  way  to  ex- 
terminate insects  ravaging  cranberry  lots. 

PTRALiDiE  Latreille.  The  Snout-moths,  so  called  from  their 
very  long  and  slender  compressed  palpi,  are  very  easily  recog- 
nized by  this  character  alone.  The  more  typical  forms  have 
triangular  fore  wings,  and  a  slender  abdomen  and  long 
slender  legs,  the  front  pair  of  which  are  often  tufted.  They 
are  usually  dull  ash  gray,  with  a  marked  silken  lustre.  The 
larger  genera,  Hypena  and  Herminia,  etc.,  are  called  Deltoids, 
as  when  at  rest  the  wings  form  a  triangle  of  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  Delta.  Their  antennae  are  sometimes  pectinated 
in  the  male.  They  are  usually  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and 
often  extremely  local.  They  haunt  moist  grassy  places,  are 
readily  disturbed  by  day,  and  fly  before  dusk,  while  some  are 
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fcrae  day-fliers.  The  larvae  are  generally  known  by  their  remark- 
ably glassy  appearance,  and  the  few  hairs  on  them  have  an  un- 
usually bristly  look.  Many  spin  a  cocoon.  The  pupa  is  long, 
slender,  and  conical. 

The  largest  form  is  Hypena^  in  which  the  male  antenna;  are 
hairy,  and  the  palpi  are  long,  ascending,  and  the  fore  legs  are 
not  tufted,  and  there  are  often  slight  tufts  of  raised  scales  on 
the  fore  wings.  The  larva  is  elongate,  cylindrical,  with  four- 
teen legs,  and  feeds  on  low  or  climbing  plants,  making  a  slight 
cocoon  among  leaves. 

The  Hop  vine  moth,  H.  humuli  Harris  (Fig.  250 ;  a,  larva 
and  pupa)  is  very  destructive  to  the  hop.     It  is  marbled  with 
gray  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  with  a  distinct 
oblique  gray  spot  on  the  tip ;  they  are  crossed  by  two  wavy 
blackish  lines  formed  of  elevated  black  tufts,  and  there  are  two 
similar  tufts  in  the  middle  of  the  wings ;  it  expands  one  inch 
and  a  quarter.     The 
larva  is  glassy  pea- 
green.    The  body  is 
long     and     slender,  ^^    «------- 

with  rather  convex  ^^^'^^^1^^ 

rings,  and  with  long  ^>«-  ^w.  a 

sparse  hairs.  The  head  is  rather  large  and  deeply  divided  into 
two  lobes  by  the  median  suture ;  it  is  a  little  more  yellowish 
green  than  the  body,  which  tapers  gradually  towards  the  tail, 
while  the  anal  legs  are  long  and  slender,  there  being  but  two 
pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  so  that  the  caterpillar  walks  with  a 
looping  gait.  The  body  is  striped  with  a  narrow  whitish  line, 
edged  broadly  below  with  dusky,  and  with  two  white  lines  on 
the  sides  of  the  body,  though  specimens  vary  in  the  number  of 
lines,  some  having  no  lateral  whitish  stripes.  It  is  .45  of  an 
inch  in  length.  When  half  grown  the  larva  is  pale  livid  flesh 
color,  not  greenish,  with  a  broad  dark  dorsal  line,  bounded  on 
each  side  by  a  whitish  line.  It  is  double-brooded,  the  first  lot 
of  caterpillars  appearing  in  May  and  June,  the  moths  coming 
out  late  in  June  and  early  in  July ;  while  the  8ecx)nd  brood  of 
larvse  appear  in  July  and  August,  the  moth  flying  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  very  active,  leaping  off  the  leaf  to  the  ground  when 
disturbed.     When  ftiUy  grown  it  forms  a  loose  silken  cocoon 
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within  a  folded  leaf  or  any  crevice,  the  moth  appearing  in  three 
weeks.  We  have  raised  a  species  of  Tachina  from  the  pupa. 
The  vine  should  be  showered  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil,  and 
soapsuds,  and  the  plants  shaken  to  rid  them  of  these  pests. 
Herminia  differs  from  Ilypena  in  its  tufted  fore  legs ;  the 
larva  is  short,  slender  towards  each  end,  covered  with  small 
spots;  it  has  sixteen  legs,  and  feeds  concealed  among  dry 
leaves,  making  a  narrow  cocoon  among  them.  H,  jucckusi- 
cUis  Gueuee  is  one  of  our  most  common  species. 

Pfjralis  has  narrow  wings,  the  fore  wings  being  oblong,  with 
distinct  lines,  and  the  palpi  are  short,  ascending.  The  Meal 
moth,  P.  farinaUs  Harris,  is  reddish  gray  at  the  base  and  hind 
edge  of  the  fore  wings,  becoming  more  reddish  towards  the  tip, 

with  two  whitish  cross 
lines,  the  space  between 
being  ochreous.  The 
larva  is  dull  whitish,  with 
a  reddish  brown  head, 
and  having  reddish  pro- 
thoracic  and  anal  plates. 
It  feeds  on  straw  and 
com,  and  Mr.  Riley  has 
found  it  feeding  on  clover. 
The  Clover  worm, 
or  Asopia  costalis  Fabr. 
(Fig.  251  ;  1,  2,  larva  in 
different  positions;  3,  7,  cocoon;  4,  pupa;  5,  6,  moth),  ac- 
cording to  Riley,  "attacks  and  spoils  clover  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, both  in  the  stack  and  mow,  by  interweaving  and 
covering  it  with  abundant  white  silken  webs  and  black  excre- 
ment that  much  resembles  coarse  gunpowder.  The  parent  of 
these  clover  worms  is  a  pretty  little  lilac-colored  moth,  with 
wide  golden  fringes,"  and  has  been  introduced  from  Kuropo. 
The  moths  fly  late  in  June  and  in  July,  and  they  creep  into  all 
parts  of  the  stack,  as  the  larvae  have  been  found  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  though  they  are  mostly  found  at  the  bottom.  The 
larva  is  threc^fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  is  dull  dark  brown, 
with  an  olivaceous  hue.  Mr.  Riley  thinks  there  are  several 
broods  through  the  j'car,  and  suggests  as  a  preventative  to 
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stack  the  clover  on  a  good  log  or  rail  foundation  so  as  to  allow 
the  air  to  pass  up  through  fi'om  beneath. 

In  Aglossa  pinguinali8  Harris,  the  Grease  moth,  the  palpi  are 
rather  long,  the  fore  wings  are  grayish  brown  clouded  with  a 
darker  hue,  and  are  crossed  by  two  indented  lines.  The  larva 
is  of  an  uniform  dark  brown,  with  a  darker  head  and  protho- 
racic  plate,  and  feeds  on  greasy  horse  clothes,  etc. 

Another  species  of  Aglossa  (perhaps  A.  cuprealis)  has  been 
sent  me  bj'  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  who  writes  me  that  the  lar^^a  does 
great  damage  to  the  old  leather  bound  volumes  in  the  libraiy 
of  Yale  College,  by  eating  out  great  patches  and  galleries  in 
the  leather  covers,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  some  of  the  glue 
and  pasteboard.  It  spins  a  silken  cocoon.  The  moth  (Plate  8, 
fig.  20)  differs  from  A.  pinguinalis  by  the  hind  wings  being 
pale  whitish  gray,  instead  of  gi*ayish  brown.  The  palpi  have 
the  third  joint  one-third  as  long  as  the  second.  It  is  pale 
brown,  with  a  slight  reddish 
tinge,  and  the  wings  are 
crossed  by  two  pale  bands, 
with  several  pale  costal 
spots.  The  outer  band  is 
heaviest  on  the  costa  and 
inner  angle,    and   faint  in  Fig.  2S8. 

the  middle  of  the  wing.     The  hind  wings  are  pale,  shining 
whitish,  with  no  bands.     It  expands  .90  of  an  inch. 

In  Europe,  Mr.  Curtis  states,  the  Aphomia  colonella  Linn. 
(Fig.  252)  which  also  occurs  with  us,  is  a  formidable  foe  of  the 
humble  bee,  feeding  upon  its  honey.  When  fully  fed  it  spins  a 
tough  web  of  a  close  w^oolly  texture,  in  which  the  caterpillar 
turns  to  a  chrysalis  (a).  "The  female  moth  creeps  into  the 
nest  in  June  to  deposit  her  eggs,  and  the  caterpillars  live  in 
families  sometimes  of  five  hundred,  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  progeny  of  the  poor  humble  bees.  The  moths  are  of  a  dirty 
white,  the  upper  wings  have  a  greenish  and  rosy  tinge,  with  a 
line  of  black  dots  round  the  margin,  a  whitish  space  near  the 
base,  and  two  black  lines  near  the  costa  in  the  male.  The  fe- 
male has  two  distinct,  indented,  transverse  bars,  and  two  black 
spots  on  the  disc." 

Hydrocampa  and  its  allies  are  exceedingly  interesting  fVom 
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the  aquatic  habits  of  the  larvae,  which  remind  us  of  the  Caddis 
worms.  CcUadysta  is  at  once  known  by  its  slender  body  and 
narrow  wings,  the  binder  pair  of  which  have  a  row  of  eye-like 
spots  along  the  hind  margin.  The  larva  is  elongate,  with  a  pale 
head,  and  is  aquatic,  feeding  beneath  the  leaves  of  the  Duck 
weed,  living  in  a  cylindrical  silken  case  covered  with  leaves. 
The  pupa  has  a  long  ventral  projection,  and  is  enclosed  in  the 
case  of  the  larva.  C.  ftdiccUis  Clemens  has,  on  the  outer  mai^ 
gin  of  the  hind  wings,  a  row  of  five  black  lunules  connected 
by  intermediate  metallic  violet  blue  spots,  and  behind  them  a 
row  of  orange  yellow  dots. 

The  larva  of  Paraponyx  is  provided  with  branchiie  and  spirar 

cles ;  the  pupa  residing  in  a  cocoon  among  leaves  under  water. 

Hydrocampa  has  large  white  spots  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 

fore  wings.     The  larva  is  rather  thick,  attenuated  at  each  end, 

with  a  black  head.     It  is  aquatic,  living  in  a  fiat  case  under 

the  leaves  of  water  lilies.     The  pupa  resem- 
bles that  of  Cataclysta. 

The   genus  Botya   (Fig.   253)   includes 
many  species,  in  which  the  conical  abdomen 
is  longer  than  the  wings,  and  the   tip  of 
Fig.  253.  the  front  pair  is  often  prolonged.   The  larva 

is  said  by  Stainton  to  be  lively,  attenuated  at  each  end  and 
semitransparent,  with  warty  spots.  It  feeds  in  rolled  up 
leaves.  The  pupa  is  elongate,  smooth,  enclosed  in  a  slight  co- 
coon among  leaves.  B,  verticalia  Albin  is  whitish,  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fore  wings  dark  gi-ayish.  The  lar\'a  feeds  on 
the  nettle.     B,  citrina  G.  and  R.  is  a  bright  yellow  species. 

The  genus  Desmia  is  at  once  known  by  its  resemblance  to 
Botys,  and  by  its  black  body  and  wings,  spotted  with  broad 
white  patches,  while  the  male  antennae  are  swollen  in  the  middle. 
Z>.  maciilalis  Westwood,  the  Grape  leaf  folder,  is  shiny  black, 
with  a  white  fringe  on  its  wings,  which  are  spotted  in  the  mid- 
dle with  white  patches,  and  with  two  white  bands  on  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  it  attacks  the  grape.  The  larva,  according  to  Riley,  who 
observed  the  moth  in  Southern  Illinois,  is  "glass-green,  and 
folds  a  leaf,  or  attaches  two,  that  may  be  close  together,  by  aid 
of  a  few  silken  threads.     It  is  vcr}*  active,  jumping  and  jerk- 
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ing  at  the  least  touch.  It  acquires  a  flesh-colored  hue 
prior  to  changing  to  a  chrysalis,  which  it  usually  does  just 
within  the  leaf.  Many  which  thus  changed  with  me  on  the 
21st  of  July,  became  moths  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month." 

To  the  genus  Phycita  belongs  the  Apple  leaf  crumpler,  or 
P,  nebido  of  Walsh,  which  in  the  West  is  known  to  strip  the 
trees  of  their  early  leaves.  It  draws  the  leaves  together  by  a 
web,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  becomes  fully  grown, 
when  it  closes  up  its  horn-like  case,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  month  and  early  in  July  appears  as  a  long,  narrow-winged 
moth,  somewhat  like  Nephopteryx,  but  with  broader  fore  wings. 

Nephopteryx  is  a  genus  with  very  narrow  wings,  with  the 
male  antennae  sinuous  at  the  base.  It  feeds  on  various  trees, 
while  the  larva  of  N.  Edmandsii  Pack.  (Plate  3,  fig.  2 ;  2a, 
larva ;  26,  pupa),  feeds  on  the  cells  of  the  humble  bee. 

The  genus  Mtjelois  closely  resembles  Nephopteryx.  Our 
most  injurious  species  is  the  Gooseberry  worm,  which  is  very 
common.  It  may  be  called  the  Jf. 
convolutella  (Fig.  254 ;  a,  cocoon) 
and  is  an  importation  from  Europe 
(Zeller) .  Though  familiar  with  the  in- 
sect, and  having  raised  the  moth,  our  a  Fig.  854. 
specimens  were  too  much  rubbed  for  identification,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Saunders  of  London,  Canada,  for  very  perfect 
specimens  of  the  moth,  and  notes  regarding  its  habits,  confirma- 
tory of  our  own  ob8er\'ations.  The  moth  is  pale  gray,  with  a 
<lark,  transverse,  diffuse  band  on  the  inner  third  of  the  wing, 
enclosing  a  zig-zag  white  line  not  reaching  the  costa.  There  is 
a  discal  discoloration,  and  beyond,  a  white  zig-zag  line  with  a 
long,  very  acute. angle  on  the  internal  nuu'gin,  and  a  row  of 
marginal  black  dots,  while  the  apex  is  white,  and  the  veins  and 
their  branches  ^hite ;  it  expands  nearly  an  inch.  As  soon 
as  gooseberries  and  currants  are  well  formed,  many  turn  pre- 
maturely red  and  dull  whitish,  which  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  pale  green,  smooth  worm,  which,  after  eating  out  the  inside 
of  one  berry,  leaving  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  the  excrement, 
enters  another  berry  making  a  passage-way  of  silk  until  it 
draws  together  a  bunch  of  currants,  or  two  or  three  gooseber- 
ries.    During  the  last  of  June  it  pupates,  while  the  moth  does 
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not  appear  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Sann* 
ders'  specimens  having  left  the  chrysalis  May  8th. 

CrambuSy  so  abundant  throughout  the  summer  in  grass,  is  at 
once  known  by  the  long  narrow  wings  being  rolled  around  the 
body  in  a  tubular  form.  The  larva  has  sixteen  legs,  is  whit- 
ish or  dull  colored,  with  large  shining  spots,  and  feeds  on  moss 
in  silken  galleries.  Mr.  Saunders  has  hatched  the  larvae  from 
the  eggs.  ''They  feed  readily  on  grass,  the  blades  of  which 
they  fasten  together  with  silken  threads,  under  which  thej^  live 
concealed  ;  they  will  also  feed  on  clover."  Crambua  mutabilts 
Clemens  is  grayish  fuscous,  the  palpi  a  little  dai'ker,  while  the 
fore  wings  have  a  grayish  median  stripe,  not  extending  be3*ond 
the  disk,  and  the  discal  dot  is  dark  brown.  It  is  a  variable  and 
a  common  species.  Other  kinds  are  variously  streaked  with 
silvery  white. 

The  Bee  moth,  GaUerta^  has  rather  broad  wings,  which  are 
indented  on  the  outer  edge.  O.  cereana  Fabr.  (Plate  8,  fig. 
11)  is  dusky  gray,  streaketl  with  purple  brown  on  the  outer 
edge,  with  a  few  dark  brown  spots  on  the  inner  margin.  The 
larva  is  yellowish  white,  with  brownish  dots.  It  constracts 
silken  galleries  running  through  the  comb,  in  which  it  feeds. 
It  spins  a  thick  white  cocoon.  Two  broods  of  moths  appear, 
one  in  April  and  May,  the  other  in  August.  They  lay  their 
eggs  at  evening  while  the  bees  are  resting.  The  caterpillars 
mature  in  about  three  weeks. 

ToRTRiciDiE  Leach.  The  "Leaf-rollers"  are  best  character- 
ized by  the  shortness  of  the  palpi,  which  project  beak-like,  and 
are  rarely  long  enough  to  be  curved  in  front  of  the 
head  ;  and  by  the  oblong  fore  wings.  They  are  of  small 
size,  rarely  expanding  over  an  inch,  and  are  folded 
roof-like  (Fig.  255)  over  the  bod}'.  The  fore  wings  are 
^^*^- **•'*•  broad,  compared  with  those  of  the  Tineidm^  and 
are  much  rounded  on  the  costa.  They  are  variegated  with 
bands  and  spots,  often  of  biilliant  metallic  hues,  while  the  hind 
wings  are  dull  colored  like  the  bod}^  the  inner  edge  being  folded 
fan-like  against  the  body.  The  antennae  are  filiform  and  the 
legs  are  much  shorter  than  in  the  P^Talids.  They  fly  mostly  b}' 
night,  resting  during  the  day  upon  the  plant  on  which  the  larva 
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feeds.  They  most  abound  in  summer,  though  a  few  species 
are  found  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

The  larvae  are  cylindrical,  usually  transversely  wrinkled,  and 
nearly  naked.  The  pupa  is  slender,  and  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen  armed  with  transverse  rows  of  teeth.  Many  of 
the  larger  species  roll  up  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  gather  them 
into  a  rude  tent,  with  silken  threads ;  others  devour  the  inte- 
rior of  fruit  buds  and  seeds,  or  live  in  the  tender  shoots,  or 
under  the  bark,  or  in  the  roots,  while  some  live  exposed  on  the 
leaves  of  ^plants. 

In  Antithesia  the  palpi  are  longer  than  the  head,  and  the 
thorax  is  tufted  behind  ;  the  fore  wings  are  more  than  twice  as 
I'jn^  ««  broad,  the  costa  being  regularly  arched,  while  the  apex 
is  obtuse,  and  the  apical  *hird  of  the  costa  is  white  or  ochreous. 
A,  hipartitana  Clem,  has  white  fore  wings,  with  a  dark  brown 
basal  patch,  and  a  central  concolorous  band,  with  two  or  three 
dark  brown  spots  on  the  outer  third  of  the  costa.  The  tip  of 
the  wing  is  spotted  with  brown,  and  there 
is  a  pale  brownish  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  white  apical  third  of  the  wing.  It  is  ^*'*''*  —  ^5^9a 
not  uncommon  northwards. 

Another  species  has  been  detected  on  -^^ 
the  rose  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam.    The  larva  ri«-  266. 

is  yellowish  green  with  a  jet  black  head  and  prothoracic  shield, 
and  pupates  late  in  June,  the  moth  appearing  during  July.  It 
is  identical  with  the  Antithesia  pruniana  of  Hiibner  (Plate  8, 
fig.  13,  natural  size)  a  destructive  moth  in  Europe,  where  it 
devours  the  plum,  as  its  specific  name  indicates.  The  inner 
two  thirds  of  the  fore  wings  are  marbled  with  black  and  lilac 
colored  scales ;  the  apical  third  being  white,  with  three  costo- 
apical  dark  spots,  and  the  extreme  apex  black. 

The  genus  JSiderea  has  rather  long  fore  wings,  the  costa  be- 
ing regularly  arched,  and  the  tip  rather  pointed,  the  outer  edge 
being  concave  below  the  tip.  Clemens,  doubtfully,  refers  his 
aS'.?  nuhilana  (Fig.  256,  7a,  head)  to  this  genus.  The  fore 
wings  are  brown,  with  dark  brown  markings,  and  there  is  a 
dark  brown  basal  line  and  a  central  irregular  dark  brown  band, 
which  becomes  ochreous  brown  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and 
seems  to  be  separated  from  a  conspicuous  dark  brown  triangu- 
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lar  patch,  which  is  edged  narrowly  with  ochreous.    Near  the 
inner  angle  are  two  dark  brown  oblique  stripes. 

The  typical  genus  Toi'trix  has  the  palpi  much  longer  than 
the  head,  with  the  fore  wings  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and 
the  costa  arched  abruptly  at  the  base,  while  the  outer  edge  is 
truncate  and  sometimes  hollowed  out  below  the  tip.  T.  geli^ 
dana  Moschler  is  a  common  arctic  form,  and  occurs  commonly 

in  northern  Labrador,  and  has  been  detected 
on  the  Alpine  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn.  He  has  also  detected 
a  new  species  which  feeds  on  the  cranberry, 
for  which  we  suggest  the  name  Tottnx  oxycoc- 
cana.  Its  body  is  dark  brown,  with  lighter 
hairs  on  each  side  of  the  abdominal  segments, 
and  fuscous  at  the  tip.  The  fore  wings  are 
of  a  peculiar  glistening  gray,  mottled  with  red- 
dish brown  scales,  especially  towards  the  outer  edge.  There 
are  no  well  defined  spots  or  bands.  The  hind  wings  and  body, 
and  under  surface  of  the  wings  are  slate  colored.  The  wings 
expand  .64  inch. 

The  Leptoria  brevioimatana  of  Clemens  (Fig.  257 ;  a,  side 
view  of  the  head  and  labial  palpi ;  6,  fore  wing ;  c,  hind  wing), 
which  is  referred  to  the  genus  Tortrix  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Robinson, 
has  tawny  yellow  fore  wings,  with  the  veins  brown.   An  oblique 

brown  band  arises  on  the  basal 
third  of  the  costa,  and  runs  to 
the  middle  of  the  inner  margin, 
but  does  not  reach  it.  On  the 
costa  is  a  brown  patch.  It  lives 
in  Virginia.  Mr.  Robinson  also 
informs  me  that  in  a  forthcom- 
ing paper  on  this  family  he  re- 
^^^-  2^-  fers    the  Ptycholonia?    semifus- 

tana  of  Clemens  (Fig.  258 ;  a,  head ;  6,  fore  wing ;  c,  hind 
wing)  to  the  present  genus.  "The  fore  wings  are  white  along 
the  costa  and  hinder  margin,  marked  with  pale  brown,  ochreous 
and  tarnished  silvery  stripes  and  spots."  It  ranges  firom 
Maine  to  Virginia. 
The  genus  Lozotoenia  has  palpi  rather  longer  than  the  head. 
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It  differs  from  Tortrix  in  the  male  having  a  fold  or  flap  of  scales 
extending  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  fore  "^ing,  while  the  outer 
edge  is  indented  below  the  tip,  which  is  rather  produced  up- 
wards. The  larvse  of  this  genus  feed  in  leaves,  the  edges  of 
which  are  drawn  together  by  silken  threads,  or  in  the  stems  and 
seeds  of  plants.  L,  rosaceana  Harris  (Plate  8,  flg.  12;  12  a, 
larva)  is  pale  brown,  with  two  oblique,  darker  reddish  brown 
bands,  and  a  triangular  spot  of  the  same  color  on  the  costa  near 
the  tip.  The  hind  wings  are  ochreous  yellow,  and  blackish 
within.  The  larva,  early  in  June,  binds  together  the  leaves  of 
the  rose,  apple  and  strawberry.  It  is  plump  and  rather  large, 
and  of  a  pale  yellowish  gre^n.  We  found,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
the  fully  grown  larva  on  the  leaves  of  the  strawberry,  doubling 
them  up  and  binding  them  together  by  a  few  silken  threads. 
The  worm  is  pale  livid,  greenish  above  and  paler  beneath,  with 
a  conspicuous  black  dot  on  each  side  of  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
prothorax.  The  head  is  very  pale  honey  yellow,  with  two  black 
spots :  one  near  the  insertion  of  the  mandibles,  and  the  other 
on  the  side  near  the  base  of  the  head.  The  posterior  half  of 
each  segment  is  transversely  wrinkled  a  few  times.  The  body 
is  scattered  over  with  a  few  minute  tubercles,  each  giving  rise 
to  a  fine  hair.  It  is  .80  of  an  inch  long.  One  specimen  spun 
its  slight  cocoon  on  June  26th,  the  pupa  appearing  June  30th. 
It  is  sometimes  attacked  by  Ichneumons.  The  pupa  is  pointed 
on  the  vertex  of  the  head,  and  on  the  back  of  each  abdominal 
ring  are  two  rows  of  spines.  The  moth  usually  appears  the 
last  of  June.     There  is  a  second  brood  in  August. 

We  have  reared  another  species  from  the  wild  strawberry. 
It  may  be  called  the  Lozotcenia  fraganana.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
moth  expanding  .80  of  an  inch,  with  red  fore  wings,  darker  on 
the  outer  half  and  with  a  large  triangular  white  spot  near  the 
middle  of  the  costa ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  spot  is  hollowed  out. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  wing  is  pale,  especially  in  the  middle, 
and  concolorous  with  the  head  and  palpi,  and  thorax.  The 
hind  wings  and  abdomen  are  whitish  buff.  The  hind  wings 
are  whitish  beneath.  The  larva  may  be  found  in  Maine,  early 
in  June,  folding  the  leaves,  and  the  moth  appears  in  the  mid- 

4 

die  of  the  same  month. 
The  Lozotcenia  gossypiana^  or  Cotton  Leaf-roller,  we  describe 
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from  the  very  characteristic  drawings  of  Mr,  Glover.  The 
larva  closely  resembles  that  of  L.  rosaceana  and  is  about  the 
same  size.  It  rolls  up  the  leaf  of  the  cotton  into  a  loose  cir- 
cular fold,  and  when  fully  grown  spins  a  thin,  loose,  transpar- 
ent cocoon  between  the  leaves.  On  the  abdominal  tip  of  the 
brown  cocoon  are  three  pairs  of  minute  hooks,  the  two  outer 
pairs  supported  on  a  pedicel,  by  which  the  chiysalis  is  re- 
tained in  place  in  the  cocoon.  The  moth  is  the  size  of  the 
L.  rosaceana,  .being  pale  reddish  brow^n,  and  with  three  darker 
bars,  the  inner  one  crossing  the  costal  two-thirds  of  the  wing, 
the  middle  and  broadest  crossing  the  wing  obliquely,  and  ter- 
minating near  the  outer  angle,  while  the  third  bar  cuts  off  the 
ni)ex  of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are  paler,  but  dusky  along 
the  inner  side. 

The  species  of  Penthina  may  be  recognized  by  the  oblong 
fore  wings,  the  apex  being  obtuse,  sometimes  a  little  falcate- 
An  interesting  species,  according  to  information  received  from 
Mr.  M.  C,  Reed  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  rolls  up  the  leaves  of  the 
grape,  and  when  the  fruit  becomes  formed,  eats  the  pulp  and 
seeds,  thus  doing  a  two-fold  injury  to  the  vine.  It  may  be 
c.illed  the  Penthina  vitivorana*  (Plate  8,  fig.  22,  enlarged). 
The  head,  thorax,  and  palpi,  and  basal  half  of  the  antennae  are 
fulvous.  The  fore  win^s  are  dark  slate  brown.  From  the  mid- 
die  of  the  costa  proceeds  a  blackish  band  which  curves  to  the 
middle  of  the  outer  third  of  the  wing ;  beyond  is  a  linear  curved 
costal  band  succeeded  by  another  broader  but  quite  short  costal 
line ;  the  costa  is  tawny  beyond,  sending  a  tawny  patch  obliquely 
inwards.  Near  the  margin  is  an  irregular  blackish  patch  and 
two  dark  spots  on  the  costa,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  apex.  The 
hind  Avings  and  body  are  dark  slate  color.  It  expands  .40  of  an 
inch.  The  first  brood  of  caterpillars  feeds  on  the  leaves,  ap- 
pearing in  May  (in  Ohio),  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  grown. 
The  second  brood  appears  when  the  grapes  are  nearly  filled 
out,  and  then  they  feed  on  the  pulp  and  seeds.  Mr.  Reed  writes 
me  that  "in  every  instance  where  a  grape  was  opened  contain- 
ing a  fully  grown  larva,  the  seeds  were  mere  shells.  They  con- 
tinue their  work  until  the  grapes  are  fuU}^  ripe,  and  at  that 
time  on  removing  to  a  new  berry,  seem  to  make  their  home  in 
the  old  one,  which  is  attached  by  a  web."     The  larva  turns 

•  It  i  4  the  Lobesia  botrana  of  Southora  Europe  according  to  Prof.  ZeUer. 
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over  the  edge  of  a  leaf  to  form  a  rude  cocoon  for  the  chrysalis. 
Mr.  Read  suggests  destroying  the  leaves  thus  aiiected  before 
they  fall  in  autumn,  as  the  larvffi  do  not  descend  to  the  earth 
to  undergo  their  transformations. 

Halonota  differs  from  Tortrix  in  having  the  apex  of  the  fore 
wings  rather  obtuse,  and  there  is  a  pale  blotch  usually  present 
on  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin.  H.  simulana  Clemens  is 
brownish  ochreous,  with  dull  ochreous  palpi,  reddish  at  the 
tip ;  the  fore  wings  are  brown,  with  a  slight  brassy  hue,  and 
with  an  ochreous  dorsal  blotch;  the  costa  is  streaked  with 
ochreous,  and  there  are  two  violet  streaks,  one  running  be- 
neath the  tip  and  the  other  to  a  faint  eye-like  patch,  behind 
which,  on  the  hinder  margin,  are  three  black  spots. 

The  genus  Grapholitha  is  characterized  by  Stainton  as  hav- 
ing the  palpi  longer  than  the  head,  with  the  fore  wings  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  wide,  the  costa  being  . 

slightly  arched,  and  the  apex  rather  pointed, 
while  the  outer  edge  is  a  little  hollowed  out 
below  the  apex,  and  rounded  at  the  inner  an- 
gle. The  larvflB  live  in  the  folded  leaves  of 
shrubs,  or  in  the  tops  of  herbaceous  plants, 
or  in  their  roots.  Mr.  Robinson  refers  the 
Steganoptychaf  ochreana  of  Clemens,  to  Gra- 
pholitha (Fig.  259  ;  a,  head  ;  6,  fore  wing ;  c, 
hind  wing.*)  The  fore  wings  are  pale  yel- 
lowish, and  the  outer  half  of  the  costa  is 
Btreaked  with  ochreous  brown,  and  there  is  an  eye-like  patch 
which  is  white,  and  contains  two  ochi*eous  brown  streaks  and 
two  black  dots.  It  was  discovered  in  Virginia.  Robinson  also 
refers  Clemens'  Euryptydiia  saligneana  (Pig.  256 ;  8  a)  to  this 
genus.  It  was  bred  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  in  Illinois,  IVom  a 
willow  gall.  The  fore  wings  are  white,  tinted  with  yellowish, 
with  a  dark  brown  basal  patch,  the  wing  beyond  being  nearly 
white  varied  with  lead  colored  speckles,  and  striped  over  the 
venules  with  dull,  leaden  gray,  transverse  stripes,  two  of  which 
near  the  anal  angle,  form  a  white  eye-like  patch.  (Clemens.) 

Under  the  name  of  Callimoaema  sdntiUana  (Fig.  256  ;  9  a), 

*Tho  artist  has  represented  the  last  branch  of  the  median  vein  fbrked  at  the 
tip.    It  should  have  been  the  mlddlo  branch.  (Ctoneiu.) 
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Clemens  describes  a  moth  with  narrow  fore  wings,  and  a  large 
eye-like  spot  across  the  inner  angle,  the  venation  being  the 
same  as  in  loplocama.  In  this  latter  genus  (Fig.  256 ;  10  a, 
I.  formosana  Clemens)  the  wings  are  broader  and  have  the 
costa  of  the  fore  wings  dilated  at  the  base,  while  the  labial 
palpi  are  broad,  and  reach  far  beyond  the  front  of  the  head. 

In  Anchylopera  the  palpi  are 

shorter  than  the  head,  with  the 

fore  wings   broader  than  usaal, 

and  the  costa  somewhat  obtusely 

arched  towards  the  base,  whQe 

the   tip    is   often    hook-like   and 

the    outer  edge   concave.      The 

larva  feeds   between   the  united 

_   --M  «r      — r--<r-::%       leaves  of  plants.     A.  spirecefoli' 

iH  \  xNTv^vT-^-v  ^^^^  Clemens  is  white  on  the  fore 

WA  ^""-^^iv;:^  wings,    with     a    large,    reddish 

^  *^  brown    dorsal    patch    extending 

from  the  base  to  the  middle  of 
the  wing,  and  an  oblique  band 
from  the  middle  of  the  costa  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  wing; 
the  costa  beyond  is  streaked 
alternately  with  white  and  red- 
dish brown  to  the  apex.  The 
larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
Spirsea  opulifolia,  or  Nine-bark. 
It  is  pale  green  with  a  yellowish 
tinge.  (Clemens.)* 
•  Fig.  aeo.  Mr.  Fish  has  discovered  an  un- 

described  species  which  feeds  on  the  cranberry,  and  which  we 
may  call  the  Cranberry  Anchylopera,  A.  vacdniana  (Plate  8, 
fig.  21,  enlarged).  The  moth  is  dark  ash,  the  fore  wings  being 
whitish,  dusted  with  brown  and  reddish  scales,  with  white  nar- 
row bands  on  the  costa,  alternating  with  broader  yellowish 

♦Fig.  230;  la,  represents  the  head  of  A.  nubecularuij  described  by  Clemeiu  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadelphia;  16,  the  vena- 
tion of  the  fore  wing;  and  1  c,  the  hind  wing;  2  a,  the  head  of  A.  ocdlana  Clemens; 
2&,  the  fore  wing;  2  c,  the  hind  wing;  3a,  the  head  of  A.  mediqfatciana  Clemens i 
ib  the  fore  wing;  and  Sc,  the  hind  wing. 
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brown  bands,  five  of  which  are  several  times  larger  than  the 
others,  and  from  four  of  them  irregular  indistinct  lines  cross 
the  wing.  The  first  line  is  situated  just  beyond  the  inner  third 
of  the  wing,  and  is  often  obsolete.  The  second  line  is  the 
largest  and  is  slightly  bent  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
wing.  There  is  a  large  brown  spot  parallel  to  the  costa, 
being  situated  on  the  angle.  The  third  line  is  oblique  and 
stops  before  reaching  the  inner  angle  and  is  forked  on  the 
costa,  while  the  fourth  line  is  a  short  apical  difiiise  irregular 
line.  The  apex  of  the  wing  is  dark  brown,  and  is  a  little  more 
acute  than  usual  in  the  genus.  The  length  of  a  fore  wing  is  .20 
of  an  inch.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  during  the  month 
of  August  and  a  new  brood  of  larvae  appear  in  September, 
though  they  hatch  mostly  in  the  following  spring,  or  early  in 
June,  and  become  fully  grown  in  July. 

The  larva  seen  from  above  is  much  like  that  of  Lozotsenia 
rosaceana,  but  the  head  is  a  little  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  being  as  wide  as  the  body  in  its  thickest  part. 
The  body  is  more  hairy,  while  the  prothorax  is  not  dark.  The 
chrysalis  is  rather  slender,  the  body  being  contracted  at  the 
base  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  rings  of  which  there  are  dorsal 
rows  of  fine  spines. 

Mr.  Fish  writes  me  that  "  these  larvae,  called  the  Cranberry- 
vine  worms,  hatch  about  the  first  of  June  from  eggs  that  have 
remained  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant  all  winter.  They  com- 
mence to  feed  upon  the  tender  growing  shoots  of  the  plant, 
drawing  the  leaves  together  with  their  web  for  shelter,  conceal- 
ing themselves  and  feeding  within.  Before  reaching  their 
fhll  size  they,  if  very  numerous,  almost  wholly  destroy  the 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  giving  the  whole  bog  a  dark  dry  ap- 
pearance as  though  a  fire  had  been  over  it.  This  is  why  they 
are  in  some  places  known  as  'fire-worms.'  Having  reached 
their  full  size  they  spin  up  among  the  leaves  or  among  the 
dead  leaves  upon  the  ground.  After  remaining  in  the  pupa 
state  about  ten  or  thirteen  days  the  moths  come  out  and  de- 
posit their  eggs  upon  the  leaves. 

"This  year  the  moths  were  out  the  last  of  June  and  first  of 
July.  In  five  or  six  days  the  eggs  hatched  and  this  second 
brood,  which  is  usually  the  most  destructive,  mostly  changed 
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to  pupie  on  the  20th  of  July.  On  the  26th  of  July  the 
first  moth  came  out  aud  most  were  out  before  the  4th  of 
August.  I  saw  the  moth  at  Sandwich  as  late  as  the  20th  of 
August.  Most  of  the  eggs  laid  in  August  do  not  hatch  until 
the  following  spring.  I  did  succeed  in  finding  two  or  three 
larvae  in  September,  but  they  were  rare  at  that  time.  The 
only  sure  means  known  of  destroying  them,  is  to  let  water  upon 
the  bog  for  twenty-four  hours." 

Another  Tortricid  lan^a,  which  seems  to  differ  generically 
from  the  vine  worm,  in  being  thicker  and  having  a  larger, 
squarer  prothoracic  ring,  aud  a  less  hairy  body  is  called  the 
''  Fruit- worm."  According  to  Mr.  Fish,  these  worms  appear  the 
first  of  August  and  work  all  through  the  month.  The  first  signs 
of  their  presence  are  seen  in  the  berries  that  are  attacked  turn- 
ing prematurely  red.  Most  of  them  reach  their  full  size  before 
the  first  of  September.     In  some  places  where  the  vines  have 

been  retarded  by  be- 
ing kept  under  water 
until  the  first  of  June 
previous  (it  is  com- 
mon to  cover  the  bogs 
S    ^  o  with  water  when  con- 

^^»-  2^-  venieut),  they  do  not 

reach  their  full  size  until  a  few  weeks  later.  When  ftiHy 
grown  they  enter  the  ground  and  spin  their  cocoons  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  cocoons  are  covered  with  grains 
of  sand  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  small  lumps  of 
earth.  They  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter.  I  do  not  know 
positively  the  perfect  insect,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  rear 
it  in-doors.  In  the  spring  of  1867  I  bred  two  species  of  Ich- 
neumons from  these  cocoons  that  had  remained  in  the  house 
over  winter." 

The  Strawberry  leaf-roller  (A.  fragariae  Riley,  Fig.  261 ;  c, 
lines  showing  the  dimensions  of  the  moth ;  a,  larva,  natural 
size ;  6,  the  head  and  four  succeeding  rings  of  the  body ;  d, 
the  terminal  ring  of  the  abdomen,  showing  the  anal  legs)  has, 
according  to  Riley,  recently  been  doing  much  injury  to  straw- 
berry plants  in  Illinois  and  Canada.  "  It  crumples  and  folds 
the  leaves,  feeding  on  their  pulpy  substance,  and  cansing  them 
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to  appear  dry  and  seared,  and  most  usually  lines  the  inside  of 
the  fold  with  silk.  There  are  two  broods  during  the  year,  and 
the  worms  of  the  first  brood,  which  appear  during  the  month 
of  June,  change  to  the  pupa  state  within  the  roiled  up  leaf, 
and  become  minute  reddish  brown  moths  during  the  fore  part 
of  July.  After  pairing  in  the  usual  manner,  the  females  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  plants,  from  which  eggs  in  due  time  hatches 
a  second  brood  of  worms.  These  last  come  to  their  growth  to- 
wards the  end  of  September,  and  changing  to  pupae,  pass  the 
winter  in  that  state.  The  moth  expands  from  .40  to  .45  of  an 
inch.  The  head  and  thorax  are  reddish  brown,  with  pale  palpi 
and  legs,  and  dusky  antennae,  while  the  tarsal  joints  are  dusky 
at  the  tips.  The  fore  wings  are  reddish  brown  and  streaked 
and  spotted  with  black  and  white,  as  in  the  figure,  while  the 
hind  wings  and  abdomen  are  dusky."  (American  Entomologist, 
vol.  i,  p.  89.) 

The  Coddling  moth,  Carpocapaa^  has  palpi  longer  than  the 
head ;  the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  is  rather  obtuse,  and  the 
outer  edge  is  suddenly  hollowed  out  below  the  tip.  The  larvae 
feed  in  the  interior  of  fruits.  C.  pomonella  Linn.  (Fig.  256, 
11a)  is  gray,  with  numerous  darker,  transverse  lines,  and  with 
a  curved  black  line  before  the  ocellated  patch  on  the  inner  an- 
gle, which  line  is  edged  with  a  coppery  tint.  The  moth  lays  its 
eggs  on  apple  and  pear  trees  early  in  summer  in  the  blossom- 
end  of  the  fruit,  and  the  larva  hatches  in  a  few  days,  buiTowing 
into  the  core.  It  matures  in  three  weeks,  when  the  apple  drops 
to  the  ground  and  the  larva  transforms  in  a  thin  cocoon  in 
crevices  in  bark,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  days  another  brood  of  moths 
appear,  though  most  of  them  remain  in  their  cocoons  through 
the  winter  as  larvae,  where  we  have  found  them  under  the  loos- 
ened bark  early  in  May. 

This  formidable  pest  may  be  partially  destroyed  by  gather- 
ing '*  wind-falls,"  though  the  larva  often  deserts  the  worm-eaten 
apple  before  it  falls.  The  best  remedy  is  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Trimble,  who  binds  bands  of  hay  about  the  trees  from 
July  until  the  middle  of  September.  The  larvae  crawl  under 
these  bands  and  there  spin  their  silken  cocoons,  when  every 
few  days  the  bands  can  be  removed  and  the  worms  de- 
stroyed. 
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'  TiNEiDiE  Leach.  The  Tineids  are  a  family  of  great  extent, 
and  the  species  are  very  destructive  to  vegetation,  having  in- 
numerable modes  of  attack.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Tortricidce  by  their  smaller  size,  while  the  narrow 
wings  which  lie  on  the  top  of,  or  are  rolled  around  the  body 
when  at  rest,  are  often  falcate,  or  pointed  acutely,  and  edged 
with  a  long  fringe  of  exceeding  delicacy.  The  maxillary  palpi 
are  greatly  developed,  while  the  labial  palpi  are  of  the  usual 
size,  and  usually  recurved  in  front  of  the  head.  The  antennae  are 
long  and  filiform.  The  larvee  are  cylindrical,  variously 
wrinkled  transversely,  and  with  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet. 
They  often  construct  cases  in  which  they  live,  and  usually  spin 
a  siighi  silken  cocoon.  About  1,200  species  are  already  known 
in  Europe  alone.  Those  of  this  country  have  been  mostly  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Clemens. 

In  studying  this  interesting  family,  Stainton  remarks  that 
"  the  elongated  wings,  the  slender  body  and  the  long  or  very 
long  fringes  to  the  wings,  are  characters  by  which  the  Tineidae 
may  generally  be  recognized  at  once ;  and  the  development  of 
the  palpi  and  their  variety  in  form  and  structure,  offer  most 
tangible  grounds  for  separating  the  greater  number  of  the  gen- 
era. Indeed,  if  the  student  will  look  at  the  head  of  a  species 
to  see  whether  it  is  hairy  or  smooth,  if  he  will  then  notice  the 
palpi,  whether  the  maxillary  palpi  are  developed  and  to  what 
extent,  and  whether  the  labial  palpi  are  slender,  ascending  or 
drooping,  whether  the  second  joint  is  densely  clothed  with 
scales,  or  bears  a  long  protruding  tuft,  and  if  he  will  farther 
notice  the  form  of  the  hind  wings,  which  are  either  well  rounded 
or  very  pointed,  or  indented  towards  the  tip,  he  will  be  per- 
fectly surprised  to  see  how  easily  he  will  arrange  these  insects 
into  genera  by  their  structure." 

The  larvae  vary  excessively  in  the  number  of  legs,  sixteen 
being  the  usual  number,  but  in  several  genera  (Gracilaria,  Lith- 
ocolletis,  etc.),  we  only  find  fourteen;  in  Nepticula,  though 
the  legs  are  but  poorly  developed,  they  number  eighteen  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  larvae  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  genera  (Antispila, 
Tinagma,  etc.)  are  absolutely  footless. 

.  For  collecting  and  preserving  these  minute  and  delicate 
moths,  which  are  called  by  collectors,  micro4epidopt€ra,  especial 
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instructions  are  necessary.  When  the  moth  is  taken  in  the 
net,  it  can  be  blown  by  the  breath  into  the  bottom.  "Then 
by  elevating  the  hand  through  the  ring,  or  on  a  level  with  it,  a 
conmion  cupping  glass  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  or  a 
wine  glass  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  placed  on  top  of  the  left 
hand  over  the  constiicted  portion,  the  grasp  relaxed,  and  the 
insect  permitted  to  escape  through  the  opening  into  its  interior. 
The  glass  is  then  closed  below  by  the  left  hand  on  the  outside 
of  the  net,  and  may  be  transferred  to  the  top  of  the  collecting 
box,  when  it  can  be  quieted  by  chloroform"  (Clemens)  ;  or  the 
moths  may  be  collected  in  pill  boxes,  and  then  carried  home 
and  opened  into  a  larger  box  filled  with  fumes  of  ether  or  ben- 
zine or  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  pinching  any  moths  on  the 
thorax,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  form  of  that  region  is  inva- 
riably distorted,  and  many  of  the  scales  removed.  In  search- 
ing for  "Micros"  we  must  look  carefully  on  the  lee  aide  of 
trees,  fences,  hedges,  and  undulations  in  the  ground,  for 
they  avoid  the  wind.  Indeed,  we  can  take  advantage  of 
this  habit  of  many  Micros,  and  by  blowing  vigorously  on  the 
trunks  of  trees  start  the  moth  off  into  the  net  so  placed  as  to 
intercept  it.  This  method  is  most  productive,  C.  G.  Barrett 
states,  in  the  "Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,"  while  a 
steady  wind  is  blowing. 

In  seeking  for  the  larvae  we  must  remember  that  most  of 
them  are  leaf  miners,  and  their  burrows  are  detected  by  the 
waved  brown  withered  lines  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  and  their 
"/r<w«,"  or  excrement,  thrown  out  at  one  end.  Some  are  found 
between  united  leaves,  of  which  the  upper  is  crumpled.  Others 
construct  portable  cases  which  they  draw  about  the  trunks  of 
trees,  fences,  etc.  Others  burrow  in  the  stems  of  grass,  or  in 
fungi,  toadstools,  and  in  the  pith  of  currant  or  raspberry  bushes. 
Most  are  solitary,  a  few  gregarious.  A  bush  stripped  of  its 
leaves  and  covered  with  webs,  if  not  done  by  Clisiocampa  (the 
American  Tent  Caterpillar),  will  witness  the  work  of  a  Tineid. 
Buds  of  unfolded  herbs  suffer  from  their  attacks,  such  as  the 
heads  of  composite  flowers  which  are  drawn  together  and  con- 
sumed by  the  larvae. 

After  some  practice  in  rearing  larvae  it  will  be  found  easier 
and  more  profitable  to  search  for  the  leaf  miners,  and  rear  the 
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perfect,  fresh,  and  nninjured  moths  from  them.  In  this  way 
many  species  never  found  in  the  perfect  state  can  be  secured.* 
In  raising  ^'•viicro^*  larvae  it  is  essential  that  the  leaf  in 
which  they  mine  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  long  time.  Thus 
a  glass  jar,  tumbler  or  jam-pot,  the  top  of  which  has  been 
ground  to  receive  an  air-tight  glass  cover,  and  the  bottom 
covered  with  moist  white  sand,  will  keep  a  leaf  fresh  for  a 
week,  and  thus  a  larva  in  the  summer  will  have  to  be  fed  but 
two  or  three  times  before  it  changes;  and  the  moth  can  be 
s^n  through  the  glass  without  taking  off  the  cover ;  or  a  glass 
cylinder  can  be  pbiced  over  a  plant  inserted  in  wet  sand,  hav- 
ing the  top  covered  with  gauze.  Dr.  H.  G.  Knaggs  in  treat- 
ing of  the  management  of  caterpillars  in  breeding  boxes, 
enumerates  the  diseases,  beside  muscardine  and  cholerine,  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Among  direct  injuries  are  wounds  and 
bruises,  which  may  be  productive  of  deformities  in  the  fbture 
imago ;  the  stings  of  ichneumon  flies,  whose  eggs  laid  either 
upon  or  in  the  body  may  be  crushed  with  finely  pointed  scis- 
sors or  pliers ;  frost  bites,  and  suffocation  chiefly  from  drown- 
ing. If  the  caterpillar  has  not  been  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
hours  in  the  water  it  may  be  recovered  by  being  di'ied  on  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Lai*vae  may 
also  starve  to  death  even  when  food  is  abundant,  from  loss  of 
appetite,  or  improper  ventilation,  light,  etc. ;  or  they  may  eat 
too  much,  become  dropsical,  and  die.  Caterpillars  undoubt- 
edly suffer  from  a  contagious  disease  analogous  to  low  fever. 
Man}'  die  while  moulting,  especially  the  larvae  of  Butterflies, 
Sphinges,  and  Bombycids ;  others  are  carried  off  by  diarrhoea, 
which  is  generally  caused  by  improper  feeding  on  too  juicy  or 
relaxing  food,  when  oak  leaves  or  dry  stunted  foliage  should 
be  given  them.  To  relieve  constipation  they  should  be  fed 
with  lettuce  and  other  natural  purgatives,  and  lastly,  they  may 
be  attacked  by  fhngi,  especially,  besides  those  previously  men- 

♦"  In  general,  It  may  be  said,  the  mines  of  the  leaf  mInCTB  are  characteristic  of 
the  genus  to  which  the  larva  may  belong.  A  single  mine  once  identified,  enables 
the  collector  to  pronounce  on  the  genus  of  all  the  species  he  may  find  thereafter. 
This  added  to  the  ease  with  which  the  larvfB  are  collected,  and  the  little  subsequent 
care  required  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  except  to  keep  the  leaves  in  a  fVesh  and 
healthy  states  makes  the  study  of  this  group,  in  every  respect,  pleasant  and  satis- 
ilMstory  to  the  entomologist.''  (Clemens.) 
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tioned,  a  species  of  Oidium.  Such  patients  should  be  put  in 
direct  sunlight  or  dry  currents  of  air.  (Entomolc^st's  Monthly 
Magazine,  June,  1868.)  The  pupee  easily  dry  up ;  they  should 
be  kept  moist,  in  tubes  of  glass  closed  at  either  end,  through 
which  the  moth  can  be  seen  when  disclosed. 

In  setting  micro-lepidoptera :  "If  the  insect  is  very  smcUl  1 
hold  it  by  its  legs  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  whilst  I  pierce  it  with  the  pin  held  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  right  hand ;  if  the  insect  is  not  very  small  I 
use  a  rough  surface,  as  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  or  piece  of 
cloth,  for  it  to  lie  upon  and  prevent  its  slipping  about,  and 
then  cautiously  insert  the  point  of  the  pin  in  the  middle  of  the 
thorax,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  vertical  direction.  As  soon 
as  the  pin  is  fairly  through  the  insect,  remove  it  to  a  piece  of 
soft  cork,  and  by  pressing  it  in,  push  the  insect  as  far  up  the 
pin  as  is  required. 

"For  setting  the  insects  I  find  nothing  answers  as  well  as  a 
piece  of  soft  cork,  papered  with  smooth  paper,  and  with 
grooves  cut  to  admit  the  bodies.  The  wings  are  placed  in  the 
required  position  by  the  setting  needle,  and  are  then  retained 
in  their  places  by  a  wedge-shaped  thin  paper  brace,  placed  over 
them  till  a  square  brace  of  smooth  card-board  is  placed  over  the 
ends  of  the  wings."  (Stainton.)  A  small  square  of  glass  can 
also  be  laid  on  the  wings  to  keep  them  expanded,  and  thus 
serve,  the  same  purpose  as  the  paper  braces.  Linna?us  first  set 
the  example  of  having  the  specific  names  of  the  Tortricids 
end  in  ana  and  of  the  Tineids  in  ella^  and  at  the  present  day 
the  rule  is  generally  followed  by  entomologists,  who  have  also 
given  the  same  terminations  to  the  names  of  the  smaller  spe- 
cies of  Pyralids,  such  as  Pempelia,  Crambus  and  allied  genera. 

In  the  group  of  Tineids  proper,  the  head  is  roughly  scaled, 
with  short  and  thick  labial  palpi,  while  the  maxillary  palpi  are 
generally  extremely  well  developed,  and  the  antennae  some- 
times (Adela)  extremely  long.  The  lai-vae  live  in  a  portable 
case  and  feed  on  wool,  hair,  etc.,  and  fungi,  or  decayed  wood. 

Solenohia  has  very  short  labial  palpi,  which  are  almost  con- 
cealed in  the  hairs  of  the  mouth,  and  the  case  of  the  larva  is 
shorter  than  usual.  The  unimpregnated  females  of  this  genus 
lay  fertile  eggs,  so  that  one  may  breed  a  species  for  years  with- 
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out  ever  seeing  a  male.  (Stainton.)  Soknobiat  WalshelU 
Clemeua  is  gray,  varied  with  fascous.  The  silken  case  is  gran- 
ulated with  fine  saud  ;  tbe  larva  is  probably  lichen ivorous. 

Id  TiTiea  the  head  is  rough,  the  maxillaiy  palpi  are  uenally 

folded  and  five  Jointed,  while  the  labial  palpi  are  cylindrical, 

1    ;        hairy  and  eometimea  bristly.     The  fore  wings  are 

^HKJfl^  oblong  ovate,  and  the  hind  wings  ovate  and  clothed 

^v^^    with  scales. 

Pig.  sm.  The  common  Clothes  moth,  Tiitea  JlavifronteUa 
Linn.  (Fig.  262  ;  flg.  263,  a,  larva,  with  its  case,  b ;  c,  chrysa- 
lis, enlarged)  is  of  a  light  buff  color,  with  a  silky  iridescent  Ins- 
tre,  the  hind  wings  and  abdomen  being  a  little  paler.  The  head 
is  thickly  tufted  with  hairs  and  is  a  little  tawny.  The  wings  are 
long  and  narrow,  pointed  acutely,  with  the  moat  beautiAil  and 
delicate  long  silken  fringe,  which  increases  in  length  towards 
the  base  of  the  wing.  The  moth  tiegins  to  fly  about  our  apart- 
0         b  ments   in  Maj-,   individuals 

remaining  through  the  sum- 
mer. They  lay  their  eggs 
in  woollens,  though  we  have 
o  reared  numerous  specimens 
which  had  attacked  a  mass 
of  cotton.  Early  in  June 
we  found  numbers  of  the 
Kg.  MS.  caterpillars  in  their  flattened 

cylindrical  cases  which  in  this  instance  were  white,  the  color 
of  the  substance  they  fed  upon.  The  larva  is  whitish  with  a 
tolerably  plump  body,  which  tapers  slightly  towards  the  end 
of  the  body,  while  the  head  is  honey  yellow.  The  segments 
of  the  body  are  thickened  above  by  two  transverse  folds.  The 
body  of  the  chrysalis  is  considerably  curved,  with  the  head 
smooth  and  rounded.  The  antennfe,  together  with  tbe  hind  legs, 
which  are  laid  on  the  breast,  reach  to  the  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men. On  the  upper  surface  of  each  ring  is  a  short  trans- 
verse row  of  minute  spines,  which  aid  the  chrysalis  in  moving 
towards  the  mouth  of  its  case,  just  before  changing  to  a  moth. 
When  about  to  transform,  the  sicin  splits  open  on  the  back, 
and  the  perfect  insect  glides  out.  The  skin  is  moulted  with 
great  rapidity.    To  avoid  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  moth, 
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woollens  and  fbrs  aboald  be  CKrefbUy  shaken  and  examined 
early  in  June.  Dr.  Harrte  states  that  "powdered  black  pep- 
l>er  strewed  under  the  edge  of  carpeta  is  said  to  repel  moths. 
Sheets  of  paper  spi-inkled  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  camphor 
in  coarBc  powder,  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  eliavings  of  Kussian 
leather,  should  be  placed  among  the  clothes  when  they  are  laid 
aside  for  the  sammer ;  and  furs  and  other  email  articles  can  be 
kept  by  being  sewed  in  bags  with  bits  of  camphor  wood,  red 
cedar,  or  of  Spanish  cedar,  while  the  cloth  lining  of  carriages 
can  be  secured  forever  ft'om  the  attacks  of  moths  by  being 
washed  or  sponged  on  both  sides  with  a  solution  of  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  of  mercury  in  alcohol,  made  Just  strong  enough 
i;ot  to  leave  a  white  stain  on  a  b'ack  feather."  The  moths  can 
be  most  readily  killed  by  pouring  benzine  among  them,  though 
its  use  must  be  much  restricted  from  the  disagreeable  odor 
which   remains,    and  e 

its  inflammable  uo- 
tiire.  The  use  of  a 
weak  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  is  also  rec- 
ommended. Tinea 
tapelzella  Linn.,  the 
Carpet  moth,  is  black- 
ish at  the  base  of  the 
fore  wings,  the  re- 
mainder being  yellow- 
ish white,  while  the  b  Fi^.  m.  a 
hind  wings  are  dark  gray,  and  the  head  white.  The  larva 
feeds  on  carpets,  etc. 

Tinea  granella  Linn.  (Fig.  264  natural  size,  and  enlarged, 
with  the  wings  spread ;  a,  larva,  natural  size  and  enlarged  ;  6, 
pupa,  natural  size  and  enlai^cd ;  c,  grains  of  wheat  held  to- 
gether with  a  firm  web)  the  Grain  moth,  is  found  flying  in 
granaries  during  the  summer.  The  female  lays  thirty  or  more 
minute  eggs,  one  or  two  on  each  grain  of  wheat.  Tbe  white 
worm  hatches  in  a  few  days,  eats  its  way  into  the  grain,  clos- 
ing the  entrance  with  its  castings,  and  after  it  has  devoured 
the  interior  of  one  grain,  unites  others  in  succession  to  it,  until 
it  binds  together  by  a  fine  web  a  number  of  them.    When 
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nearly  fUll  grown  they  cover  the  grains  with  a  very  thick  web. 
According  to  Curtis  the  larvifi  retire  to  cracks  and  crevices  in 
the  floor  and  walls  of  the  granary,  and  construct  their  cocoons 
by  gnawing  the  wood  and  working  it  up  with  their  web  until  it 
has  the  form  and  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  wherein  it  remains 
through  the  winter,  changing  to  a  chrysalis  early  in  the  spring ; 
while  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  moth  appears.  It  is  creamy 
white,  with  six  brown  spots  on  the  costa,  and  with  a  long 
brown  fringe.  To  prevent  its  attacks  empty  granaries  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  or  washed  with  coal 
oil,  and  when  the  moths  are  flying  numbers  may  be  attracted 
to  the  flames  of  a  bright  light ;  also  when  the  lar^'ae  are  at  work, 
the  grain  should  be  shovelled  over  frequently  to  disturb  them. 

The  beautiful  genus  Adela  is  at  once  known  by  its  exces- 
sively long  antennae.  The  larva  makes  a  flat  case,  and  feeds 
on.  the  leaves  of  various  low  plants,  such  as  the  wood  Anemone 
and  Veronica.  The  A.  Ridingsella  of  Clemens  has  copper}' 
brown  fore  wings,  with  a  pale  grayish  brown  mesial  patch 
dusted  with  black,  and  four  or  Ave  black  spots  at  the  inner 
angle,  while  the  hind  wings  are  fuscous. 

Hyponomeuta  has  a  smooth  head,  with  rather  short,  slender, 
reflexed,  subacute  labial  palpi ;  the  fore  wings  are  white,  dotted 
in  rows  with  black,  and  on  the  base  of  the  hind  wings  is  a 
transparent  patch.  The  larvae  are  gregarious,  and  the  pupa  is 
enclosed  in  a  cocoon.  H.  millepunctatella  Clemens  is  white, 
with  the  base  of  the  costa  blackish,  and  with  longitudinal  rows 
of  distinct  black  dots,  two  of  which,  one  along  the  inner  mar- 
gin, and  one  along  the  fold,  are  plain.  The  hind  wings  are 
blackish  gray. 

In  Depressaria  the  fore  wings  are  unusually  oblong,  being 
rounded  at  the  apex ;  and  the  hind  wings  are  broader  than 
usual,  with  the  inner  edge  emarginate  opposite  the  subme- 
dian  vein,  and  rounded  opposite  the  internal  vein.  The  abdo- 
men is  flattened  above,  with  projecting  scales  at  the  sides. 
The  larviB  of  this  genus  are  extremely  active,  and  feed  on  a 
variety  of  substances ;  some  in  rolled  up  leaves  of  composite 
plants,  some  in  the  leaves  and  others  in  the  umbels  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants.  Manj'^  of  the  worms  descend  from '  the 
plant  on  the  slightest  agitation,  so  that  considerable  caution  is 
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necessary  in  attempts  to  collect  them.  The  full-fed  larvse  de- 
scend to  the  ground  and  change  to  pupae  among  the  fallen 
leaves.  The  perfect  insects  have  the  peculiarity  of  sliding 
about  when  laid  on  their  backs.  J9.  atrocUrraella  Clem,  is  yel- 
low ochreous,  with  six  or  eight  black  costal  dots,  with  a  red- 
dish patch  extending  from  the  disc  towards  the  tip  of  the  wing. 
The  head  is  rufous  above,  with  the  face  blackish  brown  above 
and  yellowish  beneath. 

During  the  last  summer  we  observed  a  locust  tree  which  had 
some  of  the  branches  well  nigh  defoliated  by  an  undescribed 
species  of  this  genus  which  we  may  call  the  JJepressaria  robin- 
iella  (Plate  8,  fig.  14,  natural  size).  The  head,  palpi  and  fore 
wings  are  light  brick  red,  spotted  irregularly  with  yellow,  and 
the  antennae  are  slate  brown.  The  fore  wings  are  a  little 
darker  in  the  middle,  especially  towards  the  inner  edge.  There 
is  a  submarginal  darker  brown  band  near  the  outer  edge,  which 
does  not  reach  the  costa,  and  on  the  outer  edge  is  a  row  of 
minute  black  dpts.  The  hind  wings  and  abdomen  are  of  a  pale 
slate  gray,  and  of  the  same  color  beneath,  while  the  legs  are 
of  a  very  pale  straw  yellow.  It  differs  from  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  in  having  the  apex  of  the  fore  wing  less 
rounded  than  usual,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  it  is  allied 
to  the  European  D.  IcUereUa.  The  larva  is  thick-bodied,  with 
a  black  head,  and  is  green,  the  cervical  shield  being  green.  It 
devours  the  leaves,  drawing  them  together  by  threads,  and 
also  eats  the  flower  buds.  It  was  most  abundant  in  the  last 
week  of  June.  It  turned  to  a  chrysalis  July  8th,  and  in  about 
two  weeks  the  moth  appeared. 

In  Oelechia  the  fore  wings  are  rather  long  and  pointed,  and 
the  hind  wings  are  trapezoidal  and  more  or  less  excavated  below 
the  tip.  The  terminal  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is  slender,  al- 
most needle-like,  smooth  and  pointed.  This  genus  is  of  great 
extent  and  comprises  a  considerable  diversity  of  species.  The 
moth  is  extremely  active.  Clemens  states  that  ^^the  habits  of 
the  larvae  are  extremely  varied,  feeding  upon  leaves,  flower- 
buds,  young  shoots,  and  in  the  interior  of  grain  and  seeds.  The 
species  that  feed  in  buds  and  shoots  are  mostly  in  the  larva 
state  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer ;  those  that  feed 
in  and  upon  leaves  are  met  with  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
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those  that  feed  on  seeds  do  so  in  the  autumn  and  winter." 
The  Angoumois  Grain  moth,  G.  cerecUella  Linn.  (Fig.  2C5),  is 
ochreous,  with  a  fuscous  streak  towards  the  base,  and  a  few 
fuscous  dots  towards  the  tip  of  the  wing,  while  the  hind  wings 
arc  grayish  ochreous.  The  wings  are  sometimes  unspotted. 
It  feeds  in  wheat  granaries,  where  it  secretes  itself  within 
the  grain,  devouring  the  mealy  substance.  H^aumur,  according 
to  Mr.  Staiuton,  thus  speaks  of  the  economy  of  material  in  the 
food  of  the  larva  of  Gelechia  cerealella.     "  A  grain  of  wheat 

or  of  barley  contains  the  precise  quan- 
tity of  food  necessary  to  nourish  the 
larva  from  its  birth  till  it  is  full  fed. 
For  if  we  open  a  gi-ain  inhabited  by 
a  younger  and  smaller  larva,  we  find 
that  there  is  more  or  less  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  grain  still  to  be  consumed. 
Fig.  265.  according   to    the   size  of    the  larva. 

But  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  in  the  latter  case,  we  find 
at  least  as  much  and  probably  more  excrement,  and  in  larger 
pellets,  than  we  find  in  a  grain  tenanted  by  an  older  larva." 
It  is  thus  driven  to  eat  its  excrement  over  once  and  perhaps 
more  than  once !  We  have  received  IVom  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn 
the  larva  (Fig.  266,  much  enlarged)  of  this  moth,  which  had 
eaten  out  the  kernel  of  grains  of  parching  com,  leaving  but  a 
thin  shell.  The  body  is  unusually  short,  thick  and  white,  the 
tegimient  being  very  thin  and  transparent.     Gelechia  fungivo- 

rella  Clem,  has  roseate  white 
fore  wings,  dusted  and  banded 
with  brown.  Walsh  states  that 
"the  larva  mines  a  cabbage- 
like gall  (C.  salicis-brassicoides), 
Fig  266.  peculiar  to  Salix  longifolia,  and 

a  pine-cone-like  gall  on  Salix  cordata,  named  C.  salicis-stro- 
biloides  by  Osten  Sacken."  The  larva  of  a  similar  species, 
G,  roseosuffusella^  inhabits  the  fruit  panicles  of  the  sumach. 

Coleophora  is  a  beautiful  form,  with  long  fringes  to  the 
wings,  which  are  long  and  lanceolate,  especially  the  hinder  pair. 
The  head  is  smooth  above  and  in  front,  and  the  slender,  simple 
antennae  are  sometimes  thickened  with  scales  as  far  as  their 
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middle.  The  labial  palpi  are  slender,  rather  porreeted,  with  a 
slender  prolonged  tuft  from  the  second  joint,  and  the  third 
joint  is  pointed.  The  larva  is  a  case-bearer,  changing  to  a 
pupa  within  the  case.  While  these  moths  abound  in  the  larva 
state,  the  adult  insects  are  rarely  met  with.  The  leaf-feeding 
larvae  are  very  easily  found,  as  their  presence  may  be  detected 
by  the  pale  blotches  they  form  on  the  leaf  they  feed  upon, 
while  the  seed-feeding  larvse  are  much  better  concealed. 

"Coleophora  larv»  do  not  well  bear  confinement  in  the  hu- 
mid air  of  the  breeding  jar.  To  be  successful  in  rearing  the 
lai'vae,  one  must  use  a  pot  of  moistened  sand,  in  which  the  food 
plant  is  placed,  covered  with  a  glass  cylinder,  with  fine  gauze 
tied  over  the  top ;  or  the  plant  may  be  kept  in  water  and  cov- 
ered with  a  cylinder  of  glass.  For  this  purpose  old  chimney 
tops  to  lamps  answer  very  well.  The  larvae  of  this  genus,  taken 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  hibernate  in  their  cases  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  feed  upon  the  first  leaves  that  put  forth. 
They  must  not,  therefore,  be  kept  in  a^  warm  room  during 
the  winter.  The  pupae  of  the  fall  brood  of  larvae  thrive  much 
better,  likewise,  if  not  kept  in  a  warm  room  during  the  cold 
months.  The  spring,  or  early  summer  brood  of  larvae,  produce 
imagos  in  a  few  weeks  afLer  entering  the  pupa  state,  and  hence 
it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  collect  early  in  the  year  than 
during  the  latter  part."  (Clemens.) 

In  C.  rosoefoliella  Clem,  the  head  and  thorax  are  white,  while 
the  fore  wings  are  pale  grayish  towards  the  base,  clouded  with 
dark  brown  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  and  the  hind  wings  are 
dark  brown.  The  case  is  silken,  covered  with  granulations, 
cylindrical,  slightly  compressed,  the  mouth  slightly  deflexed 
and  the  opposite  hook-like  end  turned  down  slightly.  Its  color 
is  brown,  varied  with  gray  and  reddish-brown  gi*anulations. 
The  larva  feeds  in  the  spring  on  the  common  garden  rose,  and 
the  case  was  found  in  winter  attached  to  a  thorn  on  one  of  the 
stems.  (7.  rosacella  Clem,  also  feeds  in  the  spring  on  the  rose 
and  sweet  briar.  The  case  is  made  of  the  cuticle  of  the  rose- 
leaf  on  which  the  larva  feeds.  It  is  a  compressed  cylinder,  and 
dilated  slightly  in  the  middle  of  the  under  edge.  Color  dark 
ochreons.  (Clemens.)  Coleophora  cortcacipenneUa  Clemens  is 
a  beautiful  bronzed  green  species,  with  the  terminal  half  of  the 
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antennae  white,  ringed  with  brown.  The  fore  wings  are  reddish 
violet  on  the  apex,  and  the  hind  wings  ai*c  dark  brown.  An 
unknown  species  is  represented  on  Plate  8,  fig.  17.  It  was 
found  feeding  on  the  pear  the  5th  of  September,  carrying  about 
a  flattened  case  of  the  form  indicated  in  the  figure,  wtiich  is 
enlarged  about  five  times.  We  have  also  found  another  Col- 
eophora  larva,  with  a  long,  flattened,  cylindrical  case,  alike  at 
each  end,  constructed  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  leaf.  It  was 
found  late  in  September  feeding  on  the  apple. 

In  the  genus  Batrachedra  the  wings  arc  narrow,  especially 
the  hind  ones  which  are  sharply  pointed,  with  a  tuft  near  the 
base  of  the  costa.  B.  salicipomoneUa  Clemens  (Fig.  267,  vena- 
tion and  side  view  of  the  head,  enlarged),  in  its  larval  state, 

according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  •inhabits   the  gall 
^^^^^   made  by  a  saw-fly  on  the  willow. 

^  Eladiista  is  a  ver}'  extensive  genns  charac- 
terized by  the  long  and  slender,  slightly  re- 
curved palpi.  The  fore  wings  are  smooth, 
elongate  and  rarely  oblong,  and  the  hind 
wings  are  narrow  and  pointed.  The  larva 
mines  the  leaves  of  grasses  and  allied  plants. 
Fig.  267.  Over  fifty  species  have  been   described    in 

Europe.  Clemens  refers  doubtfully  to  this  genus,  a  Virginian 
species,  Elachistaf  orichalceUa^  which  is  of  a  beautiful  metallic 
coppery  color,  while  the  hind  wings  and  fringe  are  rather  pale 
ochreous. 

The  genus  LithocoUetis  comprises  very  minute  but  most  richly 
colored  moths.  The  head  is  rough,  the  labial  palpi  filiform 
and  drooping,  while  the  fore  wings  are  elongate,  and  the  hind 
wings  are  linear  lanceolate,  with  long  fringes.  They  are  often 
excessively  abundant,  are  rather  sluggish,  but  fiy  readily  in  the 
early  morning.  In  Europe  they  are  double-brooded,  and  hiber- 
nate in  the  pupa  state  (Clemens  states  that  some  hibernate  as 
moths),  appearing  in  the  perfect  state  in  spring,  while  a  second 
brood  of  moths  appear  in  August.  The  larvae  have  fourteen 
feet,  and  mine  the  leaves  of  trees,  shrubs  or  low  plants,  sepa- 
rating either  the  upper  or  lower  cuticle  and  feeding  on  the 
inner  substance  of  the  leaf.  Wlien  the  mine  is  on  the  ripper 
surface,  or  at  least  most  frequently  when  it  is  in  this  position, 
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the  leaf  becomes  folded  and  curved  at  the  place  mined,  and  the 
separated  cuticle  is  gatlicred  into  folds,  or  covers  the  curved 
portion  so  as  to  make  a  capacious  habitation.  Some  of  the 
miners  of  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  make  large  blotches,  or 
tracts,  and  when  the  mines  are  fresh  the  separated  cuticle  is 
whitish  and  very  noticeable.  The  miners  of  the  under  surface, 
cause  the  upper  cuticle  to  become  discolored  in  patches,  and 
this  with  the  fold  of  the  side  of  the  leaf  is  often  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  mine.  Usually  the  species  are  con- 
fined to  a  single  plant ;  some,  however,  feed  on  several  allied 
plants.  The  larva  seldom  quits  the  mine  and  changes  in  it 
to  a  pupa.  Some  species  either  m^e  no  cocoon  or  only  a  very 
slight  one,  and  others  make  one  of  grains  of  excrement  woven 
together  with  silk.  L,  Fitchella  Clemens  (Argyromiges  querci- 
foliella  Fitch)  is  silvery  white,  with  pale  reddish  saffron  fore 
wings,  slightly  tinged  with  a  brassy  hue.  It  feeds  on  the  oak, 
according  to  Dr.  Fitch. 

L.  salicifolieUa  Clemens  during  the  latter  part  of  June  or 
early  in  July  mines  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  yel- 
low willow  (Salix  vitellina  var.  alba).  L,  juglandiella  makes 
an  elongated,  rather  wide  tract  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  the  black  walnut. 

During  the  last  summer  the  larva  of  an  undescribed  species, 
which  we  may  call  Lithocolletia  geminatella  (Plate  8,  fig.  15  ;  a, 
lan'^a ;  &,  pupa ;  c,  its  mine,  the  first  three  figures  enlarged  six 
diameters)  was  abundant  on  the  apple  and  pear  trees.  The 
moth  is  of  a  dark  slate  gray,  without  any  prominent  markings, 
with  ochreous  hairs  on  the  top  of  the  head.  There  is  a  black 
round  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing  (omit- 
ted in  the  figure,  which  is  drawn  from  a  slightly  rubbed  speci- 
men). On  the  outer  edge  is  an  e^^e-like  spot,  pupilled  with 
black,  like  the  "e3'e"  in  a  peacock's  tail.  The  antennse  are 
dark,  ringed  with  a  pale  slate  color.  It  expands  .30  of  an  inch. 
The  larva  is  pale  livid  reddish  with  a  black  head  and  cei*vical 
shield,  and  .14  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  first  discovered 
about  the  middle  of  August,  hanging  f^om  a  branch  suspended 
by  a  thread.  From  this  time  it  became  abundant,  until  the 
leaves  began  to  fall  in  the  first  week  of  October ;  nearly  every 
leaf  on  some  of  the  pear  and  apple  trees  having  a  mine  like 
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that  represented  in  Plate  8,  fig.  15  c.  Usually  the  larva  draws 
two  leaves  together,  or  folds  one  up,  and  as  it  eats  its  way 
along  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  leaves  its  excrement  filling  up  the 
space  behind,  thus  making  blotches  and  otherwise  disfiguring 
the  leaves.  In  this  mine  it  transforms  into  a  long  slender 
pupa,  which  may  be  found  surrounded  with  the  castings  of  the 
larva.  The  moths  first  appeared  August  19th,  and  flew  in-doors 
at  night  attracted  by  the  light. 

BucculcUrix  pomanella  Clem.  (Plate  8,  fig.  16,  enlarged)  is  a 
pale  whitish  species  with  yellowish  scales,  with  a  black  line, 
which  beginning  on  the  middle  of  the  costa,  curves  around  to- 
wards the  apex,  ending  in  the  usual  eye-like  spot  on  the  outer 
edge,  beyond  which  is  a  dark  marginal  line ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  wing  near  the  inner  side  is  a  longitudinal  black  oval  spot, 
paler  within.  The  hind  wings  are  pale  gray,  and  the  body  and 
legs  pale  whitish  yellow.  The  wings  expand  .30  of  an  inch. 
We  never  met  with  the  larva,  but  the  cocoon  is  long  and  slen- 
der, a  little  blunt  at  each  end  and  white,  with  slight  longitudinal 
ridges.  It  may  be  found  attached  to  the  bark  on  the  branches 
of  the  apple  tree  in  May  and  also  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
Besides  difiei-ing  from  L.  geminatella  in  making  a  regular  co- 
coon, the  pupa  is  a  little  stouter  and  the  top  of  the  head  is 
blunter. 

Another  species,  which  appears  to  be  undescribed,  we  would 
eall  the  Lithocolletis  nidificansella  (Plate  8,  fig.  19,  moth;  19a, 
eocoon)  from  the  singular  way  the  cocoon  is  suspended  in  a 
leaf  like  a  hanging  nest,  by  silken  cords.  The  single  speci* 
men  figured  was  found  early  in  September,  the  moth  appearing 
on  the  11th.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  pear,  and  when  about  to 
transform  had  evidently  drawn  the  edges  of  the  leaf  together 
by  a  few  threads,  and  then  suspended  its  thin  cocoon  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  position  of  the  chrysalis 
being  represented  by  tho  black  line  in  the  centre  of  the  cocoon. 
The  moth  is  silvery  white,  with  gray  hind  wings.  The  fore 
wings  are  white,  with  golden  bronze  streaks  and  spots.  The 
costa  is  white,  with  three  oblique  golden  lines  running  out- 
wards from  the  edge  of  the  wing  towards  the  outer  margin,  the 
inner  one  being  minute,  and  the  outer  one  broad  and  less 
oblique  than  the  others.    Beyond,  are  three  apical  straight 
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thread-like  lines  next  the  eye-like  black  dot,  near  which  aiises 
a  slender  pencil  of  long  hairs.  Below  the  costa  the  wing  is 
spotted  with  gold,  and  there  is  a  broad  oblique  golden  dark 
band  directed  outwards  and  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
wing.  The  costa  is  golden  on  the.  outer  third  of  its  length. 
The  wings  expand  .36  of  an  inch. 

Lyonetia  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  genus,  and  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  head  being  smooth,  the  scales. 
being  broad  and  flattened  down.  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  first 
drew  our  attention  to  this  moth,  having  reared  it  from  cocoons 
found  on  the  apple.  From  the  singular  habit  of  the  larva  in 
making  a  case  instead  of  living  in  a  mine  in  leaves,  we  would 
call  it  the  Lyonetia  aaccaiella  (Plate  8,  fig.  18  ;  18  a,  the  larva ; 
18 &,  the  larva  with  its  case,  all  a  little  enlarged).  The  moth 
is  a  perfect  gem ;  its  head  and  shoii;  antennas  are  pale  gray 
and  its  fore  wings  are  light  slate  gray  on  the  basal  half,  and 
beyond  bright  orange,  enclosing  two  white  bands,  one  costal 
and  the  other  arising  from  the  inner  edge,  both  nearly  meeting 
in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  edged  externally  with  black. 
There  is  a  square,  black,  very  conspicuous  spot  neai*  the  fHnge, 
in  which  is  a  long  pencil  of  black  hairs,  not  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  outer  angle  of  the  wing  is  dusky.  It  expands 
.20  of  an  inch.  The  larva  is  a  little  flattened  green  worm, 
and  constructs  a  flattened  oval  case  of  the  skin  of  the  leaf 
which  it  draws  about.  The  case  is  open  at  each  end,  and 
is  roomy  enough  for  the  larva  to  turn  around  in.  It  be- 
comes fully  grown  by  the  last  of  August,  and  in  Octo- 
ber we  have  found  the  cocoons  attached  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  where  they  may  also  be  seen  through  the  winter  and  in 
the  spring. 

The  last  important  genus,  Nepticula^  contains  the  smallest 
known  lepidopterous  insects.  "  Many  of  them  are  excessively 
beautiful,  resplendent  with  burnished  copper,  gold  and  silver 
scales.  They  may  be  observed  in  May  and  June,  sitting  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  or  palings  ;  but  to  see  these  atoms  requires 
an  experienced  eye.  Most  of  the  species  appear  to  be  double- 
brooded,  and  are  easily  collected  in  plenty  in  the  larva  state. 
A  nut-leaf,  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  larvae  of  Ncptfcula 
microtherieUay  is  no  unusual  sight.    In  Neptictda  the  antennae 
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arc  not  half  as  long  as  the  fore  wings,  which  are  rather  broad 
while  the  hind  pair  are  lanceolate. 

"Tlie  larvae  mine  very  narrow  serpentine  paths  in  the  inte^ 
rior  of  leaves,  the  mine  being  always  on  the  upper  surface. 
Tliey  vary  much  in  form,  being  sometimes  a  slender  gallery  or 
line,  either  simple,  or  enlarged  towards  the  end  into  a  blotch. 
When  the  larva  is  t\ill-fed  it  quits  the  mine,  cutting  for  this 
purpose  the  separated  cuticle,  in  order  to  weave  a  minute  co- 
coon." (Clemens.)  N.  coj^ylifoliella  Clemens  mines  the  hazel. 
N.  platanella  Clemens  mines  the  button-wood  tree,  or  syca- 
more, and  N.  amelanchierella  Clemens  mines  the  leaves  of  the 
June  berry  in  June  and  July. 

PrEROPHORiDiE  Latreille.  The  small  group  of  Phime^noth* 
may  be  at  once  known  by  their  fissured  and  plumed  wings. 
Tlie  body  is  long  and  slender,  with  long  antennae  and  legsL 
They  are  the  lowest  moths,  the  long  slender  abdomen  and  fis- 
sured wings  being  marks  of  degradation.  The  larvie  have  six- 
teen legs  and  are  ratlier  hsXvy,  They  foiin  no  cocoon,  but, 
fastening  themselves  b}'  the  tail  to  a  leaf  or  stem,  shed  their 
larva-skins  and  appear  in  the  pupa  state.  Some  of  the  pupse 
are  neai'ly  as  hairj^  as  the  larvae,  others  are  quite  naked.  Most 
of  tlie  larvie  feed  in  the  early  summer  months,  and  the  perfect 
insects  appear  rather  later,  though  some  may  be  seen  in  spring. 
(Stainton,  Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths.) 
.  In  Pterophoru8  the  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wing  is  more  or 
less  deeply  cleft,  while  the  hind  wings  are  almost  divided  into 
three  separate  slender  lobes  or  plumes.  The  larvae  live  in  the 
flowers  and  stems  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  P.  peri- 
scelidactylus  Fitch  (Plate  8,  fig.  23  ;  a,  larva ;  6,  pupa,  enlarged) 
is  tawny  yellow,  the  fore  wings  having  three  large  white  spots 
and  two  bands  be3'ond  ;  the  outer  line  is  thread-like,  the  inner 
line  being  much  broader  on  the  costal  division  of  the  wing,  re- 
appearing^ at  the  base  of  the  split  in  the  wing,  and  below 
extending  out  to  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  line.  The  hind 
wings  are  darker  brown  than  the  rest  of  the  moth,  while  the 
third  and  shortest  division  of  the  wing  is  white,  but  brown  at 
the  end,  with  the  fringe  on  the  outer  fourth  of  the  wing  still 
darker  brown.     The  legs  are  white  with  tufts  of  brown  scales 
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siuTOUDdiDg  the  hind  legs.  It  expands  .65  of  an  inch.  The 
larvte,  received  from  Mr.  M.  C.  Keed,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  were 
pale  green,  with  a  greenish  yellow  head.  Along  the  body  is  a 
double  djtrsal  pater  line,  end  whitish  tubercles,  from  which  pro- 
ceed very  long  uneven  hairs,  and  the  body  is  also  coveretl  with 
very  short  white  hairs,  giving  a  frosted  appearance  to  the 
worm.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  long.  About  the  middle 
of  June  it  changes  to  the  singular  chrysalis  represented  on  the 
plate,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  appears  as  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  graceful  of  moths.  It  may  be  seen  flying  about  oar 
graperies  in  midsummer,  and  is  attracted  to  our  apartments 
after  nightfall  by  the  lights  within.  It  feeds  upon  the  young 
leaves  of  the  grape,  hiding  itself  in  a  hollow  ball  made  of 
leaves  drawn  together  by  threads.  The  pupa  is  slender,  coni- 
cal, obliquely  truncated  at  the  head,  with  two  long  compressed 
horns  placed  side  by  side,  and  jutting  upwards  from  the  mid- 
dle of  its  back,  and  numerous  smaller  projecting  points  and 
ridges.  It  reminds  one  of  the  chrj-salids  of  the  butterflies, 
in  its  habit  of  remaining  attached  by  its  tail  to  the  plant  on 
which  it  feeds. 

In  AlncUa  the  wings  are  still  farther  subdl^'ided,  each  wing 
being  divided  from  the  base  into  sis  distinct  feathers.  The 
larva  of  the  European  A.  polydactyla  feeds  in  the  unopened 
buds  of  the  honey-suckle.  It  is  not  hairy,  and  spins  a  co- 
coon. 
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Flies  may  be  easily  recognized  by  their  having  but  a  singfe 
pair  of  wings,  the  hinder  pair  being  aborted,  and  existing  in  a 
rudimentary  state  under  the  name  of  ^^  halter  J*  The  more  es- 
sential character  of  the  Diptera,  however,  consists  in  the  greatly 
centralized,  more  or  less  globular  thorax.  Both  the  prothorax 
and  metathorax  are  greatly  aborted,  and  the  legs  are  somewhat 
weak.  As  the  second  pair  of  wings  are  obsolete,  the  muscles 
adapted  for  flying  are  not  developed. 

When  the  wings  are  entirely  wanting,  as  in  Chionea,  the 
Spider  fly,  and  the  Spider-like  Bat-tick  (Nycteribia) ,  the  tho- 
rax becomes  still  more  globular,  and  the  head  of  Nycteribia 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  immersed  in  the  thorax,  as  in  the 
spiders. 

The  abdomen  is  either  short,  conical  and  broad  at  the  base, 
being  rarely  pedicellate ;  or  long  and  cylindrical,  or  flattened 
either  horizontally  or  laterally.  The  conical  form  of  the  abdo- 
men accords  with  the  quick  jerky  flight  of  the  House  fly,  as 
compared  with  the  steady  slow  flight  of  Tipula,  whose  abdomen 
is  very  long.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  from  five  to  nine 
distinct  segments.  As  Lacaze-Duthiers  states,  the  Diptera  as 
a  rule  have  no  true  ovipositor  like  that  of  bees,  etc.,  though  the 
thi'ee  terminal  rings  are  retracted  within  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  are  capable  of  being  thrust  out  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope. 
When  about  to  lay  their  eggs  they  simply  place  them  in  cracks 
or  upon  the  substances  that  are  to'  form  the  future  food  of  the 
larva,  having  no  organs  for  boring,  though  the  female  Tipulids 
are  able  to  work  the  hard  tip  of  the  abdomen  into  the  ground 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs.  The  terminal  ring  of  the  abdo- 
men in  the  males  is  provided  with  clasping  organs. 

The  head  is  very  free  from  the  thorax  in  the  true  flies,  and 
is  spherical,  hemispherical  or  conical.  The  eyes  are  large,  with 
very  numerous  facets,  and  often  approach  each  other  closely  on 
the  front  of  the  head,  especially  in  the  males.  The  ocelli,  when 
present,  are  placed  on  the  vertex,  and  the  antennae  are  in- 
serted below,  in  the  middle  (antero-posteriorly)  of  the  front 
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They  are  either  long  and  evenly  jointed,  as  in  the  Tipulidce^ 

m 

often  with  long  cilia,  and  sometimes  verticillate,  as  in  Ce- 
cidomyia;  or,  as  in  the  House  fly,  the  typical  form  is  a 
short  and  stout,  two  to  three-jointed  antenna,  ending  in  a 
bristle. 

In  the  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera  onl}'  a  portion  of  the 
mouth  parts  are  used  for  sucking  in  food,  but  in  the  present 
group,  the  labrum,  with  the  two  pairs  of  appendages,  t. «.,  the 
maxillse  and  mandibles,  are  (when  all  are  well  developed,  as 
in  the  Mosquito)  ensheathed  partially  within  the  labium,  and 
with  the  last  form  a  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  fluid  food 
into  the  mouth. 

The  labium  forms  the  under  side  of  the  sheath,  while  the 
mandibles  and  maxillae  are  represented  by  simple  setae,  though 
the  one,  two,  or  three-jointed  maxillary  palpi  are  present,  and 
in  this  last  character  the  rostrum  of  the  flies  differs  from  the 
beak  of  the  Hemiptera.  As  in  the  Hymenoptera,  the  lingua 
is  well,  though  differently  developed,  terminating  in  a  large 
fleshy  knob  which  is  divided  into  two  fleshy  flaps  called  the 
labellos. 

The  wings  are  naked,  as  in  the  Hymenoptera,  though  flne 
hairs  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope  on  the  veins,  becom- 
ing most  apparent  in  the  Psychodee,  where  the  wings  are  very 
hairy.  In  form  they  are  long  and  narrow,  the  costal  edge 
being  straight,  the  apex  of  the  wing  obtusely  rounded,  while 
the  oblique  outer  edge  is  very  long  and  nearly  parallel  with 
the  costa,  where  in  the  Lepidoptera  it  is  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles to  it.  The  veins  are  six  in  number,  and  in  their  direction 
and  branches  (Fig.  270-271)  correspond  more  closely  with  the 
venation  of  the  Lepidoptera  than  any  other  suborder.  The 
veins  are  straight,  and  with  fewer  branches  than  in  the  Lepi- 
doptera, but  with  more  cross  venules,  which  in  the  wing  of 
the  Tipulidoe^  remind  us  of  the  net-veined  Neuroptera. 
When,  as  in  the  CecidomyisB,  the  veins  become  in  part  ol)- 
fiolete,  only  three  veins  remain,  the  costal,  subcostal  and 
median.  The  form  and  size  of  the  cells,  especially  the  submar- 
ginal  ones,  are  of  much  use  in  distinguishing  the  species,  while 
the  changes  in  the  costal  and  basal  portion  of  the  wing  are 
the  most  important  in  classifying  the  genera  and  families. 
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The  function  of  the  halteres,  or  "poisers,"  is  still  problemar 
ticai.  Hicks  and  Leydig  consider  them  as  organs  of  hearing, 
while  Goureau  and  Loew  think  they  are  concerned  in  the  act 
of  respiration. 

Besides  the  well  known  wingless  genus  Chionea,  and  the 
Flea,  Sheep-tick,  and  Braula,  Loew,  the  eminent  German  ento- 
mologist, enumerates  several  European  species  of  Tipula,  the 
females  of  which  have  the  wings  rudimentary ;  and  also  a  spe- 
cies of  Limnobia  (Idioptera).  Epidapus  is  wingless  in  both 
sexes.  '^  Psyllomyia,  Apterina  and  Elachiptera,  and  species 
of  Tachista,  Chersodromia  and  Geomyza  have  rudimentary 
wings  in  both  sexes ;  in  other  forms  the  wings  are  only  abbre- 
viated in  both  sexes  (Sciomyza),  or  in  those  of  the  male  or  fe- 
male are  smaller  than  in  the  other  sex  (species  of  Empis, 
Rhamphomyia,  Idioptera  and  Tipula) ." 

Fig.  270.  2)iaffram  0/ a  tHngfHthiuH>8tU>margifuU  and  five  posterior  ceUi  (Cladura 
indivisa).  Cells:— l^  costal;  2,  subcostal;  8,  marginal;  3*,  inner  marginal;  4,  snb- 
marginal;  6,  second  submarginal;  6-10,  first  to  fifth  posterior;  II,  discal;  12,  first 
basal ;  13,  second  basul ;  14,  anal ;  15,  axillary ;  16,  spurious.  Veins  :—b  /,  auxiliary ; 
cm,  first  longitudinal;  A,  n,  o,  second  longitudinal;  h  if  pneftarca;  it  n,  anterior 
brancli  of  the  second  longitudinal  vein ;  k  o,  posterior  branch  of  the  second  longi- 
tudinal vein;  <il*, petiole  of  the  first  submarginal  cell;  fp,  third  longitudinal;  dq 
rstf  fourth  longitudinal ;  q  r,  fork  of  its  anterior  branch ;  the  posterior  branch  of 
this  fork,  ending  in  r,  is  Mr.  Loew's  anterior  intercalary  rein;  s  t,  fork  of  the  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  fourth  vein ;  the  branch  of  this  fork,  ending  in  I,  is  Mr.  Loew's 
posterior  intercalary  vehi ;  c  u,  fifth  longitudinal;  /  v,  sixth  longitudinal;  g  w, 
seventh  longitudinal.  CroM-mn«:—x,  humeral;  x  or,  subcostal;  xxx,  marginal; 
x*i  small,  or  anterior  cross- vein;  «**,  great  cross-vein.— /Vpm  Osten  Sacken, 


Fig.  270. 

Fio.  271  (1).  Wing  of  OrtaUs.—at  transverse  shoulder-vein ;  ft,  auxiliary  vein;  e, 
df  e,  /,  g  and  A,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  longitudinal  veins;  <, 
small  or  middle  transverse  vein ;  Jt,  hinder  transverse  vein ;  2,  m,  n,  o,  costal  vein; 
p,  anterior  basal  transverse  vein ;  9,  posterior  basal  transverse  vein ;  r,  rudiment 
of  the  fourth  trunk;  «,  axillary  incision;  A^  jB,  and  (7,  first,  second  and  third  costal 
cells;  7>,  marginal  cell;  E^  submarginal  cell;  Fy  O  and  H^  first,  second  and  third 
posterior  cells;  /,  discal  cell;  K,  flrat  or  large  basal  cell;  £,  second  basal  cell,  or 
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M.  Marey  has  determined  that  a  oommon  fly  when  held  cap- 
tive moves  its  wings  330  times  a  second ;  a  honey  bee  190 
times,  and  a  cabbage  butterfly  (Pieris)  nine  times.  The  wings 
describe  a  figure  8  in  the  air.  (Cosmos.)  Landois,  calcn- 
lating  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  by  the  sound  produced 

anterior  of  the  smaU  basal  ceUs;  My  third  basal  cell,  or  posterior  of  the  small 
basal  cells;  ^V,  anal  or  axillary  comer  of  the  wing;  O,  alar  appendage,  (alula). 

Fio.  S71  (3).  Wing  qf  EmpU,^t,  anterior  branch  of  the  third  longitudinal  vetn; 
Uf  anterior  intercalary. 


Fig.  871. 

Fio.  871  (3).  Wing  of  Datypogon.—ty  anterior  branch  of  the  third  longitudinal 
▼etn;  «,  anterior  intercalary  vein;  v,  posterior  intercalary  yein,— From  Loew. 

Comparing  the  wing  of  Ortalis  with  that  of  the  bee  and  butterfly  flgnred  on 
page  SSf  we  should  prefer  to  use  the  same  terminology  and  call  {,  m,  n,  the  margi- 
nal yein ;  A,  ft,  the  costal ;  e,  d  and  « the  three  branches  of  the  subcostal  vein ;  /,  the 
median  vein;  A,  the  submedian;  and  r,  the  internal  vein.  In  Macquart's  system, 
modified  slightly  by  Sacken  (fig.  270),  ft,  2,  is  the  costal ;  cm^  the  subcostal;  d  and  t^ 
the  median;  /,  the  submedian^  and  g  the  internal  vein. 
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thereby,  states  that  the  fly,  which  produces  the  sound  of  F,  vi- 
brates its  wings  352  times  a  second,  and  the  bee,  which  makes 
the  sound  of  A',  440  times  a  second.  ^^On  the  contrary  a  tired 
bee  hums  on  £^  and  therefore  vibrates  its  wings  only  330  times 
in  a  second.  This  difference  is  probably  involuntary,  but  the 
change  of  ^tone'  is  evidently  under  the  command  of  the  will, 
and  thus  offers  another  point  of  similarity  to  a  true  ^  voice/ 
A  bee  in  the  pursuit  of  honey  hums  continually  and  content- 
edly on  A',  but  if  it  is  excited  or  angry  it  produces  a  very  dif- 
ferent note.  Thus,  then,  the  sounds  of  insects  do  not  merely 
serve  to  bring  the  sexes  together ;  they  are  not  merely  ^  love 
songs,'  but  also  serve,  like  any  true  language,  to  express  the 
feelings.  (Sir  John  Lubbock's  Address  before  the  London 
Entomological  Society,  1868.) 

Landois  describes  the  sound-producing  organs  in  several 
genera  of  flies.  ^^He  distinguishes  three  different  tones  as 
emitted  by  these  insects :  during  flight,  a  relatively  low  tone, 
a  higher  one  when  the  wings  are  held  so  as  to  prevent  their 
vibrating,  and  a  higher  still  when  the  fly  is  held  so  that  all  mo- 
tion of  the  external  parts  is  prevented.  The  last  mentioned 
is  the  true  voice  of  the  insect ;  it  is  produced  by  the  stigmata 
of  the  thorax,  and  may  be  heard  when  every  other  part  of  the 
body  is  cut  away.  The  first  sound  is  caused  by  the  rapid  vi- 
bration of  the  wings  in  the  air ;  the  second  is  caused,  or  at  all 
events  accompanied,  by  the  vibration  and  friction  of  the  abdo- 
minal segments,  and  by  a  violent  movement  of  the  head 
against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax."  The  halteres  also 
assist  in  producing  the  sound.  The  vibration  of  the  head  in 
the  Diptera  during  the  emission  of  sound  is  regarded  by  this 
author  as  due  to  the  transmission  of  movement  from  the  tho- 
rax. (Zoological  Record,  1867.)  Landois  also  states  that 
there  are  small  species  which  give  a  deeper  note  than  larger 
ones,  on  account  of  the  wing-vibrations  not  being  of  the  same 
number  in  a  given  time.   (Lubbock.) 

The  legs  are  slender,  unarmed,  except  with  stout  bristles,  as 
in  Asilus ;  the  joints  are  simple,  cj^lindrical ;  the  tarsi  are  five- 
Jointed,  the  terminal  joint  ending  in  two  claws  (ungues),  be- 
tween which  is  the  cushion,  or  pulviUua^  consisting  of  two  or 
three  fleshy  vesicles,  often  armed  with  hau*s,  which  are  tubular. 
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and  secrete  an  adhesive  fluid,  which  is  said  to  aid  the  fly  in 
walking  up-side-down  on  polished  surfaces. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  Diptera  is  characterized  by  a 
grouping  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  into  a  single  mass,  from  which 
proceed  nerves  to  the  abdomen ;  the  abdominal  ganglia  being 
for  the  most  part  aborted.  Thus  in  some  Muscidoe,  CEstrus, 
and  Hippobosca,  the  nervous  cord  behind  the  cephalic  portion, 
consists  of  a  single  thoracic  ganglion,  which  gives  out  nerves 
in  different  directions.  The  higher  Muscids,  such  as  Syrphus 
and  Conops  have  in  addition  one  or  two  ganglia  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  higher  groups,  such  as  the 
Tabanidce^  Asilidoe  and  Bombylidce  have  six  ganglia, 
and  the  Empidos^  Tipulidce  and  Culicidas,  have  more. 
The  larvae  usually  have  one  more  pair  than  the  adult,  having 
ten  and  sometimes  eleven  ganglia,  with  long  commissures, 
which  are  often  double. 

The  digestive  system  is  less  complex  tlian  usual.  As  in  the 
two  preceding  suborders,  on  one  side  of  the  oesophagus  is  a 
pedicellate  sucking  stomach  which  extends  into  the  abdomen 
near  the  true  chyle-making  stomach.  The  latter  is  of  the 
usual  intestinoid  form,  enlarging  a  little  anteriorly,  with  two 
coecal  appendages  beneath  on  each  side,  near  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremity. 

The  four,  rarely  flve,  Malpighian  vessels  which  correspond 
to  the  kidneys  of  vertebrates,  are  united  before  they  open  into 
the  single  or  double  common  outlet.    * 

There  are  two  main  tracheae,  and  two  large  air-sacs,  one  on 
each  side,  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  The  system  of  tracheae 
is  simplest  in  the  aquatic  Tipulid  larvae,  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  Phryganete,  where  the  tracheae  are  subcutaneous 
and  designed  to  extract  the  air  from  the  water. 

The  testes  are  generally  colored,  being  provided  with  a  pig- 
ment layer.  They  are  oval,  curved  or  tortuous  glands,  with 
a  short  efferent  vessel  (vas  differens).  The  ovaries  consist  of 
three  to  four  chambered  tubes,  and  a  short  oviduct.  The  re- 
ceptaculum  aeminis  is  generally  triple.  A  true  bursa  copulatnx 
is  wanting  in  the  Diptera,  but  in  ^^many  Mu  set  dee  the  vagina 
has,  as  a  seminal  receptacle  or  uterus,  a  spacious  and  sometimes 
two-lobed  reservoir  in  which  the  fecundated  eggs  are  accumu- 
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lated  in  great  numbers,  and  remain  until  the  larvae  are  soffl- 
ciently  developed  to  be  hatched,  so  that  these  animals  are 
viviparous.  In  the  pupiparous  Hippoboecfie,  the  female  oi^ans 
are  formed  on  an  entirely  special  type,  corresponding  with  the 
remarkable  mode  of  reproduction  in  these  animals."  (Siebold.) 
Near  the  external  opening  of  the  oviduct  is  a  pair  of  glands 
designed  to  secrete  the  gummy  matter  coating  the  eggs. 

The  eggs  of  the  Diptera  are  usually  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated and  slightly  curved,  and  the  surface  is  smooth,  not  being 
ornamented  as  in  the  Lepidoptera.  In  the  TipulidcB  the 
eggs  become  mature  as  soon  as  the  pupa  skin  is  thrown  off, 
when  they  are  immediately  laid. 

The  larvai  are  footless,  white,  fleshy,  thin  skinned,  c^iindrical 
and  worm-like,  spindled  or  linear  in  shape.  They  have,  in  the 
higher  families,  as  in  the  Tipulidce^  a  distinct  head ;  but  they 
are  often  headless,  as  in  the  Muscidoe^  and  are  then  called 
maggots.  They  live  in  mould,  deca3'ing  oi^anic  substances,  or 
in  the  water.  Many  maggots  ai-e  provided  with  two  corneous 
hooks,  probably  the  mandibles,  with  which  they  seize  their  food. 
The  pupa  is  either  naked  (Pupa  obtecta,  Fig.  276),  like  the 
chrysalids  of  moths,  with  the  limbs  exposed,  as  in  the  T i pu- 
ll dee  ;  or  they  are  coarctate  (pupa  coarctata,  Fig. 
272)  as  in  the  flies  generall}"^,  the  skin  of  the  larva 
serving  to  protect  the  soft  pupa  within,  as  during 
the  growth  of  the  pupa  the  old  larval  skin  separates 
from  the  newly  formed  pupa  skin,  which  contracts 
slightly.  It  is  then  called  the  puparium,  and  is 
usually  cylindrical  and  regularly  rounded  at  each  end 
like  the  cocoon  of  moths.  Those  which  have  the 
Fig.  278.  pupse  obtected,  when  aquatic  and  active,  are  provided 
with  gill-like  filaments  permeated  with  tracheae. 

The  semipupa  stage  of  Diptera,  corresponds  generally  with 
that  of  the  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera.  By  an  ingenious 
device  Dr.  Fitch  succeeded  in  observing  in  the  living  insect 
the  processes  by  which  the  larva  of  the  willow  Cecidomyia 
(C  aalicis)  turns  to  a  pupa,  and  which  is  usually  accomplished 
during  the  night.  He  states  that  "as  the  first  step  of  this 
change,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  larva  the  cutis  or  opake 
inner  skin  becomes  wholly  broken  up  and  dissolved  into  a 
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watery  fluid,  whereby  the  thin  transparent  outer  skin  or  cuticle 
is  elevated  like  a  vesicle  or  blister,  which  occupies  about 
a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  worm  on  its  under  side,  but 
is  much  shorter  on  its  back.  The  insect  is  now  in  its  em- 
bryo-pupa state,  having  lost  its  larva  form  and  having  not 
yet  assumed  its  pupa  form.  In  the  fluid  contained  in  this  vesi- 
cle, the  wings,  legs  and  antennse  of  the  future  fly  now  begin 
to  be  developed,  whereby  the  sheaths  of  the  wings  at  length 
come  to  be  discerned  immediately  under  the  skin.  This  skin 
is  exceedingly  thin,  delicate  and  transparent,  like  the  tunica 
arachnoides  of  the  human  brain,  a  mere  film,  as  thin  as  a  spi- 
der's web.  Eventually  the  insect,  by  gently  writhing,  ruptures 
this  film  at  its  anterior  end,  and  gradually  crowds  it  off  down- 
wai'ds  to  the  lower  end  of  the  vesicle,  carrying  the  minute 
black  jaws  of  the  larva  with  it.  It  there  remains,  becoming 
dry  and  torn  into  shreds  which  flake  and  fall  off  by  the  con- 
tinued motions  of  the  insect.  At  the  same  time  from  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  not  occupied  by  this  vesicle,  a  still 
more  slight  and  delicate  film,  appearing  as  though  the  worm 
had  been  wet  in  milk  which  had  dried  upon  it,  forming  an  ex- 
ceedingly thin  pellicle  or  scurf,  becomes  separated  by  the  same 
motions  of  the  insect  and  drops  off  in  minute  scales  scarcely 
to  be  perceived  with  a  magnifying  glass.  And  now  the  insect 
has  acquired  its  perfect  pupa  form." 

Frederic  Brauer  has  proposed  in  his  "Monographic  der 
CEstriden,"  a  division  of  the  Diptera  into  two  large  groups. 
This  division  is  much  more  natural  than  the  old  one  into  those 
with  coarctate  and  obtected  pupae.  The  first  group  is  the  Dip" 
tera  orthorapJia,  comprising  the  Nemocera,  or  flies  with  long  an- 
tenme,  together  with  the  StratiomyidcBy  Xylophagidoe^ 
Tabanidoe^  Acroceridoe  (^),  Bombylidce^  AsilidcB, 
Leptidoi^  TherevidcBj  Empidas  and  Dolichopidos  (pass- 
ing over  some  small  families  whose  metamorphoses  are  not 
known).  In  these  families  the  larva  skin  at  the  last  moult 
splits  down  along  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  three  thoracic 
rin^s,  while  a  transverse  split  on  the  first  thoracic  ring  makes  a 
T-shaped  fissure.  Through  this  the  mummy-like  pupa  with  free 
limbs  escapes ;  or  it  remains  within  the  loose  envelope  formed 
by  the  old  larval  skin,  when  this  author  calls  it  a  "false  pu- 
parium." 
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In  the  second  group,  the  Dipiera  cydorapha,  the  trae  coaro- 
tate,  cylindrical,  smooth  puparium  is  formed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  larva  skin,  but  is  very  different  in  shape  from  the  ma- 
ture larva ;  while  this  puparium  remains  in  "vital  connection  by 
means  of  trachese,  with  the  enclosed  pupa,  which  escapes  from 
the  puparium  through  a  curved  seam  or  lid  in  the  anterior 
end,  and  not  by  a  slit  in  the  back.  This  group  includes  the 
PipunculidcB^  Syrphidoe^  ConopidoB^  (Estridce^  MuS' 
cidce  and  Pupipara. 

Certain  Diptera  are  injurious  to  crops,  as  gall  producers,  but 
indirectly  the  Tachinidce  are  beneficial  since  they  prey  on  cat- 
erpillars ;  while  the  greater  number  act  as  scavengers  in  the 
water  and  on  land,  and  thus  as  sanitaiy  agents.  Diptera  enjoy 
a  wider  geographical  range  than  other  insects.  None  of  the 
larger  families  are  exclusively  tropical;  the  Muscidce  and 
mosquitoes  are  found  in  the  circumpolar  regions  in  abundance, 
as  well  as  in  the  tropics.  The}'  are  the  earliest  to  appear  in 
spring  and  the  latest  to  disappear  in  autumn.  They  are 
active  at  all  times,  in  rain  or  sunshine,  day  or  night,  though 
the  greater  number  prefer  the  sunshine. 

From  their  habit  of  living  in  vegetables,  flowers,  and  other 
substances  sometimes  eaten  by  persons,  physicians  occasion- 
ally are  called  to  treat  cases  where  dipterous  larvae  have  been 
swallowed  and  produced  sickness.  Among  those  most  fre- 
quently vomited  are  larvae  of  various  Muscids,  especially  An- 
thomyia.  "  C.  Gerhardt  records  a  case  in  which  a  patient,  after 
four  days  illness,  vomited  about  fifty  larvae  of  some  dipterous 
insect,  probably  a  large  species  of  Muscidae.  A.  Laboul- 
bene  describes  and  figures  in  the  Annals  of  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society  of  France,  a  larva  of  Teichomyza  ftisca  Macquart, 
which  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  public  urinals  in  France, 
and  which  lives  in  human  urine.  He  identifies  it  with  the 
larvae  described  and  figured  by  Davaine  in  1867,  as  having  been 
evacuated  from  the  intestines  of  a  woman  after  she  had  suffered 
much  pain.  (Zoological  Record  for  1867.)  Four  other  cases 
ai-e  on  record  of  larvae  having  been  voided  by  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, or  found  living  in  urine,  though,  as  suggested  to  us  by 
Dr.  Hagen,  it  is  possible  that  in  such  cases,  the  worms  were 
not  voided,  but  lived  in  the  urine  previous  to  the  time  they 
were  detected  by  the  reporters  of  such  cases. 
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Dr.  J.  Leidy  reports  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  for  1859,  a  case  where  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  which  ^^  appeared  to  be  the  larvae  of  the  Blue- 
bottle fly,"  were  given  him  by  a  physician,  having  been  vomi- 
ited  from  the  stomach  by  a  child.  Also,  a  second  case  where 
numerous  larvae  of  a  species  of  Anthomyia,  ^^  were  given  to  him 
for  examination  by  a  physician  who  had  obtained  them  from 
his  own  person.  He  had  been  seized  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  cholera  morbus,  and  in  the  discharges  he  had  detected  nu- 
merous specimens  of  this,  to  him,  unknown  parasite.  It  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  larvae,  it  is  suspected, 
had  been  swallowed  with  some  cold  boiled  vegetables.  Dr. 
Leidy  had  observed  the  same  kind  of  lar\'a  in  another  case, 
accompanied  with  the  ordinaiy  phenomena  of  cholera  mor- 
bus." 

Isidore  Geoffroy  Saiht  Hilaire  records  a  case  of  a  larva  of 
the  common  fly  found  living  in  the  skin  of  an  infant ;  while 
Dr.  Livingston,  according  to  Cobbold,  detected  a  ^^  solitary 
larva  of  a  species  which  had  taken  up  its  residence  in  his  leg. 
Dr.  Kirk  removed  this  parasite  by  incision ;  and  on  a  second 
occasion  he  obtained  a  similar  specimen  from  the  shoulder  of 
a  negro." 

There  are  about  2,500  species  of  North  American  flies  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  living  North 
American  species  amounts  to  10,000.  In  Europe  there  are  also 
about  10,000  known  species,  belonging  to  about  G80  genera. 

The  flies  of  this  country,  compared  with  the  other  gi'oups, 
have  been  but  little  studied,  though  the  habits  of  many  are  so 
interesting  and  the  species  very  numerous.  The  difi'erent  pai'ts 
of  the  body  vary  much  more  than  in  the  Hymenoptera  and 
Lepidoptera,  and  in  such  a  degree  as  to  often  aflbrd  compai*a- 
tively  easy  chai'acters  for  discriminating  the  genera. 

Their  habits  are  very  variable.  Fresh  water  aquaria  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  aquatic  larviie.  If  quantities 
of  swamp  mud  and  moss  with  decaying  matter  are  kept  in  boxes 
and  jars,  multitudes  of  small  flies  will  be  hatched  out.  Leaf- 
mining  and  seed-inhabiting  species  can  be  treated  as  micro- 
lepidoptera,  and  earth-inhabiting  larvae  like  ordinary  cater- 
pillars.   Dung,  mould  in  hollow  trees,  stems  of  plants  and 
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toadstools  contain  numerous  larvae  or  maggots^  as  the  young 
of  flies  are  called,  which  must  be  kept  in  damp  boxes. 

Flies  can  be  pinned  alive,  without  killing  them  by  pressure, 
which  destroys  their  form ;  and  numbers  may  be  killed  at  once 
by  moistening  the  bottom  of  the  collecting  box  with  creosote, 
benzine  or  ether,  or  putting  them  into  a  bottle  with  a  wide 
mouth,  containing  cyanide  of  potassium.  Minute  species  can 
be  pinned  with  very  slender  pins,  or  pieces  of  fine  silver  wire, 
and  stuck  into  pieces  of  pith,  which  can  be  placed  high  up 
on  a  lai-ge  pin.  In  pinning  long-legged,  slender  species,  it  is 
advisable  to  run  a  piece  of  card  or  paper  up  under  their  bodies 
upon  which  their  legs  may  rest,  and  thus  prevent  their  loss 
by  breakage.  Of  these  insects,  as  with  all  others,  duplicates 
in  all  stages  of  growth  should  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  while 
the  minute  species  dry  up  unless  put  in  spirits. 

In  the  genuine  flies  the  thorax  is  highly  centralized;  the 
maxillae  are  covered  by  the  labnim,  and  the  labium  is  not  pro- 
vided with  palpi.  The  females  lay  eggs  from  which  the  larvae 
are  hatched.  They  are  also  divided  into  the  Nemocera^  com- 
prising those  flies  having  long,  thread-like,  many-jointed  an- 
tennae, and  embracing  the  higher  families,  i.e.  the  Culicidoe^ 
Tipulidce^  Bibionidce  and  Rhyphidce  ;  while  the  remain- 
ing families  of  this  division  are  included  in  the  Brachyceixi^  or 
flies  with  short  antennae,  such  as  the  Muscidce^  etc.  But  the 
fossil  genera,  Electra  and  Chryothemis,  discovered  by  Profes- 
sor Loew  in  the  amber  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  and  a  North 
American  genus  of  Xylophagidoe,a.nd  the  genus  Rachicems, 
have  intermediate  characters  combining  these  distinctions, 
which  are  thus  shown  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 

CuLiciD^  Latreille.  The  family  of  Mosquitoes  or  Gnats 
have  the  moiith- parts  very  long  and  slender ;  the  maxillae  and 
mandibles  are  free  andf  lancet-like.  Figure  274  (A,  larva ;  c, 
its  respiratory  tube  ;  B,  pnpa ;  d,  the  respiratory  tubes ;  a,  the 
end  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  two  oar-like  swimming  leaves, 
seen  in  profile  at  B,  from  drawings  made  by  Mr.  E.  Burgess,) 
illustrates  the  transformations  of  a  species  inhabiting  brackish 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  larvae  remain  most  of 
the  time  at  the  bottom  feeding  upon  decaying  matter,  thus  act- 
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ing  as  scavengers  and  doing  great  benefit  in  clearing  swamps 
of  miat^ms.  Occasionally  tliey  rise  to  the  surface  for  air  by  a 
jerking  luovetnent,  inhaling  it  through  the  star-like  respiratory 
tube  which  couuects  with  the  tracheae. 

The  pupiB  have  club-shaped  bodies  owing  to  the  greatly  en- 
larguil  thorax,  with  two  respiratory  tubes  like  those  of  Corethra, 
situated  ou  the  thorax.  They 
remain  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  wriggling  towards 
the  bottom  when  disturbed, 
aided  by  the  two  broad 
swimming  caudal  leaves. 
Though  active  in  their  hab- 
its they  do  not  eat.  The  eggs 
are    laid    in   a    boat-shaped  ^-  ^73. 

mass,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  About  four 
weeks  after  hatching  the  imago  appears,  so  that  there  are 
several  broods  during  the  summer.  The  females  alone  bite, 
the  males  not  coming  into  onr  apartments  but  spending  their 
lives  in  the  retirement  of  the  swamps  and  woods. 

This  genus  abounds  in  the  high  Arctic  regions  as  well  as  in 
the  tropics.  Ciilex  pipiens 
Linn,  inhabits  Europe,  and 
there  are  over  thirtv  North 
American  species  described  in 
various  works. 

Figure  274  represents  a  ver- 
tical and  side  view  of  the  head 
(greatly  magnified)  of  a  com- 
mon species  of  Culex  found  in 
Labrador.  The  antennie  (a) 
do  not  reach  as  far  as  the  tip 
of  the  beak,  and  are  supplied 
at  each  Joint  with  a  thin  ver- 
ticil of  hairs  (by  an  oversight 
partly  omitted  in  the  upper  fig- 
ure). The  beak  consists  of  a  stout  bristle-like  labmm  (not 
shown  in  the  figure),  the  bristle-like  maxillse  (mo?,  with  their 
rather  large  three-jointed  palpi  mp)  with  the  mandibles  (m) 
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which  are  thicker  than  the  maxillae  and  barbed  at  the  tip,  and 
the  single  hair-like  lingua,  or  tongue  {Ig).  These  five  bristie- 
like  organs  are  folded  together  within  the  hollowed  labium  (/), 
which  is  a  little  enlarged  at  the  tip,  and  forms  a  gutter-like  case 
for  the  rest  of  the  mouth-parts.  The  mosquito,  without  any 
appai-ent  etfort,  thrusts  them,  thus  massed  into  a  single  awl-like 
beak,  into  the  flesh,  and  draws  in  the  blood  through  the  chan- 
nel formed  by  the  fine  bristles,  Westwood  stating  that  the  la- 
bium does  not  penetrate  the  flesh,  but  becomes  bent  upon 
the  breast  of  the  fly.  He  adds  'Mt  is  supposed  that,  at 
the  same  time  it  instils  into  the  wound  a  venomous  liquid, 
which,  while  it  enables  the  blood  to  flow  faster,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  subsequent  irritation."  So  far  as  we  are  aware 
no  poison  glands  have  been  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  head  of 
flies,  or  otlier  six-footed  insects,  and  we  are  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  any  poison  is  poured  into  the  wound,  and  to  question 
whether  the  barbed  mandibles  are  not  suflScient  to  produce 
the  invitation  ordinarily  accompanying  the  punctured  wound 
made  by  the  mosquito  as  well  as  other  flies. 

A  large  mosquito,  with  two  light  spots  on  each  wing  (Ano- 
pheles quadrimaculatus  Say),  bites  fiercely.  It  is  abundant 
very  early  in  the  spring  before  other  mosquitoes  appear.  It 
seems  to  hibernate  in  houses.  The  genus  Corethra  has  the 
male  antennae  very  long  and  densely  haiiy.  The  wings  are 
finely  ciliated  as  in  Culex,  and  the  inner  edge  has  a  short 
fringe.  The  beautifully  transparent  and  delicate  whitish  larva? 
may  be  seen  in  early  spring  in  quiet  pools.  Early  in  April 
the  pupa  state  is  assumed,  disclosing  the  flies  late  in  the 
month. 

CHIRONOMID.E  Westwood.  Of  this  small  family  the  genus 
Cliironomus  includes  some  small  species  which  are  mosquito- 
like, with  feathered  antennae,  and  abound  in  swarms  in  early 
spring  before  the  snow  disappears.  The  larvae  are  long,  slen- 
der, worm-like  ;  sometimes  of  a  blood-red  color,  and  aquatic  in 
their  habits.  While  most  of  the  larvae  of  this  genus  live  in 
fresh  water,  we  have  observed  multitudes  of  the  3'oung  of  C. 
oceaniciis  Pack,  living  on  floating  eel-grass  and  in  green  sea- 
weeds at  low  water  mark  in  Salem  harbor.    There  are  two 
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broods  of  the  larvte,  the  first  becoming  ftilly  grown  the  last  of 
April,  the  other  the  last  of  September,  ^ 

the  flies  appearing  about  the  middle  of 
October.    The  larva  (Fig.  275,  a,  en-     . 
larged  about  three  timee,  with  the  head  m  e 

greatly  mognlflcd ;  b,  the  labrum ;  c,  I 
the  mandibloB ;  d,  the  labium)  is  cy-  I  <> 

lindrical,  whitish  and  about  a  quarter  I 
of  an  inch  long.  .  The  siugle  pair  of  a 
fore  legs  (Fig.  276a)  are  provided  with  'iB-  *"■ 

about  twenty-five  longitudinal  rows  of  hooks,  while  the  anal 
legs  (Fig,  277  ;  a,  a  portion  of  the  dorsal  vessel)  terminate  in 
a  single  crown  of  hooks  which  can  be  drawn 
I  in  out  of  sight.     The  worms  were  found  either 
j  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  weeds,  or  if 
I  about  to  pupate,  concealed  in  a  rude  thin  case 
'  or  tube,  formed  of  the  debris  collected  on  the 
weeds.       It   feeds    on    sea- weeds    and    small 
worms.      It  remains  in  the  pupa  state  (Fig. 
i)  about  two  weeks,  ti-ansfonuing  into  a  fiy 
(Fig.  27S  male,  and  bead  of  the  female)  which 
differs   from   the   true   Chironomi    in    having 
Fig.  3T8,  shorter  antennte  and  smaller  palpi,  and  also  in 

the  venation,  and  the  longer  thorax.  Tanypua 
resembles  Culex  in  its  lar^a  and  pupa  state, 
being  of  similar  form.  Lyonnet  figures  i 
larva  which  spins  a  movable  case  of  silk  and 
moss.  The  eggs  of  T.  variua  are  laid  on  the  " 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  fastened  together  '"'R-  ^■ 

with  gluten.  Some  species  of  Ceratopogon,  like  the  mosquito, 
are  blood  suckers.  The  larvse  are,  however,  terrestrial,  living 
in  mushrooms,  or  under  the  bark  of  decaying  trees. 

CECiDOHriD^  Westwood.  The  group  of  Gall-Sies  comprises 
minute,  delicate,  slender-bodied  species,  whose  bodies  are 
clothed  with  long  hairs.  The  wings  have  usually  three  or 
four  longitudinal  veins,  and  are  folded  over  the  back. 
They  are  gall-flies,  the  female  laying  her  eggs  in  the  stalk  of 
cereals,  and  in  the  stems,  leaves  and  buds  of  various  plants 
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which  procliic  ^nil-like  excreacences  inhabited  by  the  lairie. 
The  Wheat-midge  or  Hessian-fly  does  not,  however,  produce 
Buch  an  enlargement,  while  other  larrse  only  produce  a  folding 
of  the  leaf,  swelling  of  a  leaf-rib,  or  arrest  the  growth  of  a 
bud  or  etalk.  ' 

Before  giving  a  special  account  of  the  Wbeat-midge,  so  dc- 
stnictive  to  wheat  crops,  let  ua,  with  the  aid  of  B&roii  Osten 
Sacken's  r^sumS  in  the  Smithsonian  Monc^raphs  of  ^orth 
American  Diptcra,  Fart  1,  take  a  glance  at  the  habits  of  the 
family.  As  a  rnle  the  species  prefer  living  plants,  though  sev- 
eral species  of  Epidosis  and  Diplosis  live  in  decaying  wood,  and 
C.  AtBcicollis  Mcigoi 
I  (?)  has  been   reared 

by  Bouch^  from   de- 
caying bulbs  of  tulips 
and     hyacinths. 
Others  live  under  the 
bark  of  U-ees,  in  the 
cones  of  pines,  or  in 
fungi.     Each  species 
IS  a  rule,  conflnml 
to  a  peculiar  species 
of  plant.     Some   of 
larvffi     live     ae 
Fig.  ars.  guests    or    parasites 

in  gftlla  formed  by  other  Cecidomyiie.  Thus  C.  acrophila  and 
C.  pavida  live  socially  in  the  deformed  buds  of  Fraxinua ;  and 
Diplosis  Bocinlia  inhabits  the  gall  of  Lasioptera  rubi.  The 
tarvjB  of  some  species  of  Diplosis  are  parasitic  among  the  plant- 
tice  (Apliis).  Some  of  the  larvie  live  on  the  surface  of  leaves, 
C.  glutinosa  having  been  found  by  Osten  Sacken  living  on  the 
surface  of  hickory  leaves. 

The  mtlier  long,  cylindrical  eggs  laid  on  the  sorface  ct 
leaves,  etc.,  are  generally  batched  in  a  few  days,  though  this 
period  may  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  heat  or  cold.  The 
young  larriE  nre  colorless  and  transparent,  with  age  becoming 
red<liHli  or  yellow,  or  white.  They  are  fourteen-jointed,  a 
supposed  supernumerary  Joint  being  placed  between  the  head 
and  the  first  thoracic  scgmeut.     The  last  abdominal  ring  i* 
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sometimes  provided  with  bristles  or  homy  splnules,  frequently 
carved,  which  aid  the  iarvse  in  leaping,  as  they  have  been 
observed  by  Dufour  to  do.  The  head  and  mouth-parts  are 
exceedingly  rudimentary,  consisting  of  a  ring  with  two  pro- 
cesses extending  backwards ;  the  soft  fleshy  labium  protrudes 
through  this  ring ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ring 
arise  a  pair  of  two-jointed  organs,  supposed  to  be  rudimental 
antennse.  On  the  under  side  of  the  body  at  the  Juncture  of 
the  first  or  prothoracic  segment  with  the  supernumerary  seg- 
ment, is  a  hoiiiy  piece  called,  provisionally,  the  hreast-bone 
(Fig.  284,  a),  and  which  is  present  in  most  of  the  larvae  of  this 
group.  The  larvse  having  no  jaws,  must  suck  in  the  sap  and 
moisture  through  the  mouth,  or  absorb  it  through  the  skin. 
They  make  no  excrement,  like  the  larvfe  of  the  Hive  bee  and 
Humble  bee.  Though  their  motions  are  ordinarily  slow,  just 
before  pupation  they  are  very  active.  The  larvae  are  not 
known  to  moult,  though  probably  the  larva  skin  is  shed  by 
gradually  peeling  off  in  shreds,  in  this  respect  resembling  the 
tliin-skinned  larvae  of  bees. 

Some  larvae  of  Cecidomyia  before  becoming  pupae,  leave 
their  galls  and  descend  to  the  ground,  while  others  remain  in 
them,  where  they  spin  a  slight  silken  cocoon.  Dr.  Harris  has 
described  the  mode  of  pupation  of  the  larva  of  C.  salieis  Fitch, 
stating  that  'Hhe  approaching  change  is  marked  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  color  of  the  anterior  segments  of  the  larva,  which 
from  orange  become  red  and  shining,  as  if  distended  by 
blood.  Soon  afterwards,  rudimentary  legs,  wings  and  antennae 
begin,  as  it  were,  to  bud  and  put  forth,  and  rapidly  grow  to 
theii*  full  pupal  dimensions,  and  thus  the  transformation  to  the 
pupa  is  completed."  This  process  is  undergone  beneath  the 
larva  skin,  out  of  which  the  pupa  does  not  draw  its  body,  as  in 
the  obtected  diptera  generally.  The  larva  skin,  dried  and  cy- 
lindrical in  shape,  thus  serves  as  a  cocoon  to  preser\'e  the  soft 
pupa  from  harm.  The  semipupa  of  C.  destructor  thus  ^^  takes 
the  form  and  color  of  a  flax-seed.  While  this  change  is  going 
on  externally,  the  body  of  the  insect  gradually  cleaves  from  its 
outer  diy  and  brownish  skin.  When  this  is  carefully  opened, 
the  included  insect  will  be  seen  to  be  still  in  the  larva  state.* 

*Thls  "larva*'  is  probably  the  eemipupa,  or  "beginning  of  the  pupa  state" 
(Harris),  and  may  be  compared  with  the  semipupa  of  the  Bee.  (Fig.  87.) 
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It  does  not  change  its  condition  and  become  a  true  pupa  until 
a  few  days  before  it  discloses  tlie  winged  insect." 

The  pupa  resembles  that  of  the  fungus-eating  Tipulids, 
such  as  Sciara.  The  bases  of  the  antennae  are  often  produced 
into  horn-like  points,  which  aid  the  pupa  in  working  its  way 
out  from  the  gall  before  assuming  the  fly  state,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  back  of  the  abdomen  is  spinose,  and  often 
the^e  are  a  few  bristles  at  the  tip. 

According  to  Dr.  Harris,  the  Cecidomyia  destructor  Say,  or 
Hessian-fly  (Fig.  279),  has  two  broods,  as  the  flies  appear  in 
the  spring  and  autumn.     At  each  of  these  periods  the  fly  lays 

twenty  or  thirty  eggs  in  a 
crease  in  the  leaf  of  the  young 
plant.  In  about  four  days, 
in  warm  weather,  they  hatch 
and  the  pale  red  larvse  (a) 
"crawl  down  the  leaf,  work- 
ing their  way  in  between  it  and 
the  main  stalk,  passing  down! 
wards  till  they  come  to  a  joint, 
just  above  which  they  remain, 
^*«f-  ^^-  a  little    below    the    surface 

of  the  gi'ound,  with  the  head  towards  the  root  of  the  plant"  (c). 
Here  the}'  imbibe  the  sap  by  suction  alone,  and  by  the  simple 
pressure  of  their  bodies  they  become  embedded  in  the  side  of 
the  stem.  Two  or  tlu*ee  larvaj  thus  embedded  serve  to  weaken 
the  i^lant,  and  cause  it  to  wither  and  die.  The  lar\'fle  become 
full  gi'own  in  five  or  six  weeks,  then  measuring  about  three- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  About  the  first  of  December 
their  skin  hardens,  becomes  brown  and  then  turns  to  a 
bright  chestnut  color.  This  is  the  so-called  flax-seed  state,  or 
puparium.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  "larva"  (or  more  tnily 
speaking,  the  semipupa)  becomes  detached  from  the  old  case. 
In  this  puparium  the  larva  remains  through  the  winter.  To- 
wards the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  the  pupa  (Fig. 
279, 6)  becomes  fully  formed,  and  in  the  middle  of  May,  in  New 
England,  the  pupa  comes  forth  from  the  brown  puparium, 
"wrapped  in  a  thin  white  skin,"  according  to  Herrick,  "which 
it  soon  breaks  and  is  then  at  liberty."     The  flies  appear  just  as 
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the  wheat  is  coming  up ;  they  laj  their  eggs  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  and  then  entirely  disappear.  The  maggots  hatched 
from  these  eggs  take  the  flax-seed  form  in  June  and  July,  and 
are  thus  found  in  the  harvest  time,  most  of  them  remaining  on 
the  stubble.  Most  of  the  flies  appear  in  the  autumn,  but  others 
remain  in  the  puparium  until  the  following  spring.  By  burn- 
ing the  stubble  in  the  fall,  their  attacks  may  best  be  prevented. 
Among  the  parasites  on  this  species,  are  the  egg-parasites, 
Platygaster,  and  Semiotellus  (Ceraphron)  destructor  Say  (Fig. 
140),  the  latter  of  which  pierces 
the  larva  thi'ough  the  sheath  of  the 
leaf.  Two  other  Ichneumon  para- 
sites, according  to  Herrick,  destroy 
the  fly  while  in  the  flax-seed  or 
semipupa  state.  The  ravages  of  the 
Hessian-fly  have  been  greatly 
checked  by  these  minute  insects,  so 
that  it  is  in  many  localities  not  so 
destructive  as  it  was  formerly.  Dr. 
Fitch  has  suggested  that  the  Euro-  ^«^-  ^^• 

pean  parasites  of  this  insect  and  the  C.  tritici,  could  be  im- 
ported and  bred  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  stop  their  ravages. 
With  proper  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State  this  seems  feasible, 
while  our  native  parasites  might  perhaps  also  be  bred  and 
multiplied  so  as  to  effectually  exterminate  these  pests. 

The  Wheat-midge,  DiplosU  tritici^  attacks  the  wheat  in  the 
ear.  When  the  wheat  is  in  blossom  the  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  evening  by  means  of  the  long  retractile  tube-like  extrem- 
ity of  the  body,  within  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  flowers,  in 
clusters  of  from  two  to  fifteen  or  more.  In  eight  or  ten  days 
the  eggs  disclose  the  transparent  maggots,  which  with  age  be- 
come orange  colored,  and  when  fblly  grown  are  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  They  crowd  around  the  germ  of  the  wheat,  which 
by  pressure  becomes  shrivelled  and  aborted.  At  the  end  of 
July  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  the  maggots  become 
full  fed,  and  in  a  few  days  moult  their  skins,  leaving  the  old 
larva  skin  entire,  except  a  little  rent  in  one  end  of  it.  "Great 
numbers  of  these  skins  are  found  in  the  wheat  ears  immediately' 
alter  the  moulting  process  is  completed.*'      Sometimes  the 
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larva  descends  to  the  ground  and  moults  there.  Harris  states 
that  ^'it  is  shorter,  somewhat  flattened,  and  more  obtuse 
than  before,  and  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  color,  with  an  oblong 
greenish  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  In  this  state,  which  is 
intermediate  between  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  which  has  by 
Dr.  Fitch  been  termed  the  "embryo-pupa,"  and  by  us  "semi- 
pupa,"  the  insect  spins  a  minute  silken  cocoon,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fitch,  is  smaller  than  a  mustard  seed  and 
remains  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  situated  at  the 
depth  of  an  inch  beneath  the   surface.     In  the  next  June 

they  are  transformed  to  pup^, 
with  the  limbs  free.  When  about 
to  assume  the  adult  state  the 
pupa  works  its  way  to  the  surface 
in  June  and  July.  Its  chief  para- 
site, P,  HpuloBy  which  in  Europe 
destroys  great  numbers  of  the 
midge,  is  allied  to  the  Flatygaster 
error  Fitch  (Fig.  135). 
*"  It  is  evident  that  deep  plough- 

ing in  the  fall  or  spring  will  destroy  many  of  the  insects,  and 
grain  sown  after  the  15th  or  20th  of  May,  in  New  England, 
will  generally  escape  their  attacks. 

The  wings  of  the  Hessian-fly  are  blackish ;  those  of  the  D. 
tritici  are  tran8i)areut.  This  last  species  is  orange  colored,  with 
long,  slender,  pale  yellow  legs,  and  the  joints  of  the  antennae 
are  twenty-four  in  number  in  the  male,  and  twelve  in  the  fe- 
male. 

The  Cecidomyia  rigidcB  Osten  Sacken  (C.  salicis  Fitch)  forms 
a  gall  surrounded  by  the  dry  and  brittle  terminal  bud  at  the 
end  of  the  twigs  of  the  willow.  The  single  larva  discloses  tl^e 
fly  early  in  the  spring.  The  bright  yellow  l^Ta  of  C  grossu- 
larioe  Fitch,  causes  the  gooseberry  to  turn  red  prematurely  and 
become  putrid.  The  pupa  of  C  pinuinopis  is  supposed  by 
Osten  Sacken  to  be  coarctate,  the  larva  fastening  itself  to  a 
pine  leaf  and  remaining  motionless  until  the  resinous  exuda- 
tion resulting  from  its  attacks  hardens,  forming  a  cocoon-like 
pupa  case  or  puparium. 

Mr.  Walsh  describes  in  the  "  American  Entomologist,"  voL  i, 
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p.  105,  the  gall  formed  by  C.  atrobiloides  0.  Sacken  {Fig.  280 ; 
a,  natural  size;  b,  antenna;  281, gall)  which  U  Bimply  an  en- 
larged and   deformed  bud  of  Sulix    cordata. 
Tbe   fly   appears    in    April,  or  early   in    May, 
oviposits  in  a  terminal  bud,  and  tlie  gall  attains 
its  full  Bize  by  the  middle  of  July.     The  larva 
hibernates  in  a  thin  cocoon,  changing  to  a  pupa  i 
in  the  spring.    (Walsh.)     Another  willow  gall  j 
made    by  C.  galicit-braasicoidea  Walsh   occurs 
on  the  Salix  longi- 
fulia,    the    galls 
forming    a   moss 
(Fig.    282)     like 
_  the  sprouts  on  a        ^Ut-  *ei- 
i  J^        I  \  /^  ee.     ^\      cabbage  stalk.    Mr.  Walsh  also 
.  describes  the  Grape-vine  Apple 
Gall  (Fig.  283,  gall  of  C.  ?  vitia 
pomum ;    a,   natural    size ;    h,    a 
Fig.  3S0.  section),    the    fly    of  which    is 

unknown.  The  gall  is  divided  into  numerous  cells,  each  con- 
taining a  larva.  It  occurs  on  the  wild  Frost  grape.  The 
Grape-vine  Albert  gall  (C?  vitis-cory- 
loides  Walsh,  flg.  284  ;  a,  head  of  larva, 
showing  the  clove-shaped  breast  bone ; 
6,  a  bunch  of  galls,  natural  size ;  c,  sec- 
tion of  a  gall,  showing  the  cell  the 
larva  inhabits)  is  found  on  the  wild 
Frost  grape  in  Illinois. 

Walsh  has  described  fourteen  addi- 
tional species  of  Cecidomyiie  inhabiting 
eight  different  species  of  willow.  The 
specilic  character  of  the  insects  them- 
selves, are  in  all  their  stages  of  the 
slightest  possible  character,  but  the  dif- 
ferent galls  can  be  readily  distinguished. 
These  galls,  according  to  Walsh  and 
other  authors,  also  afford  a  shelter  to  so-  *''8-  ^■ 

called  "inquilinc,"  or  guest  species,  such  as  the  lanre  of  other 
Bpecies  of  Cecidomyia  and  species  of  Scotopse  arnJ  Drosophila, 


Curculionidce    and    minate    Lepidoptera,    bother    with 
Apbides  and  species  of  Thrips,  which  last  are  thought  by 
Mr.     Walsh    to    prey 
upon  the  cecidomyious 
larvae. 
\      The  subdivisions  of 
|]  the  large  gcaus  Ceci- 
domyia  are  noticed  by 
Ostea   Sacken  in  Fart 
u.  *  ]  of  the  Smithsonian 

^'B-^ea-  MoiK^rnphs    of    Dip- 

tera.  As  the  student  can  refer  to  that  work,  we  simply  intro- 
duce the  cuts  ehowiug  the  venation  of  the  wing  of  each  genus, 
without  farther  characterizing  them.  (Fig.  286,  Cecidoniyia; 
•286,  Diplosis;  287,  Colpodia  ;  288,  Epidosis  ;  289,  Asynapta; 

290,  Spaniocera : 

291,  Lasioptera). 
Another  group  of 
this  family  arc 
Anarete  and  its 
allies  (Fig.  292, 
Zygoiieura ;  293. 
Anaiete;  294.  Ca- 
tocha;  295,  C.-iin- 
pylomyza ;  29(i. 
Lest  rem  ia)  which 
are  also  related  to 
the  Mycetophi- 
lids. 

We  have  al- 
ready referred,  on 
page  51,  to  cer- 
tain c  e  c  i  d  o  - 
niyians,  which  in 
the  larval  eondi- 
^  tion      produce 

Fig.  28*.  young.    We  figure 

(297)  a  species  whose  metamorphosis  has  been  traced  by 
Nieholns  Wi^jner.     The  larva  is  cylindrical  in  form,  like  most 
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cecidomyian  larvae,  with  the  division  between  the  segments  in- 
dicated by  rows  of  minute  spines.  From  the  germ-balls  (a, 
nearest  the  posterior  end  of  the  body)  the  embryo  is  gradually 
formed  (as  at  a  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  rings  of  the  body), 
when  they  assume  a  cylindrical  form  like  the  eggs  of  the  adult 
fly  of  this  family.     These  eggs  may  be  compared  with  the 


Fig.  286. 


T\g.  886. 


T\g.  287. 


Fig.  288. 


Fig.  280. 


Fig.  290. 


Fig.  291. 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  298. 


Fig.  204.  Fig.  295.  Fig.  200. 

"pseudova"  of  the  Aphis,  and  are  developed  from  the  two 
large  fatty  bodies  (corpora  adiposa)  which  are  situated  one  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  These  "false  ^gs"  increase  in  num- 
ber and  develop  until  the  entire  cavity  of  the  mother  lar^'a  be- 
comes distended  with  young  worms  like  itself,  and  which  are 
finally  born  and  may  be  compared  with  the  wingless  broods  of 
Plant-lice.* 

•Grimm  thinks  that  the  term  "psendova"  Is  objectionable,  as  in  the  pawJo- 
genetic  Chironomut  the  winter  ova,  as  weU  as  the  summer^  or  lUlse  ova,  dovelof 
without  previous  fertilix:ition  by  the  male. 
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Several  species  have  been  found  in  Europe  under  the  bark 
of  apple  trees,  etc.    Loew  states  **  that  the  species  on  which 

Wagner  made  his  observations  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  genus  Heteropeza,  but  still  more  closely 
to  the  genus  Monodicrana,  from  the  amber  of 
the  Tertiary  formation  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  (Zoological  Record,  1865.)  Meinert  de- 
scribes a  similar  species  of  worm  and  its  imago, 
under  the  name  of  Miastor  metrolodSy  and  charac- 
terizes the  fly  as  having  very  short  two-jointed 
palpi,  and  mouiliform  eleven-jointed  antenniB. 
Tlie  wings  have  three  veins,  the  middle  one  of 
which  does  not  reach  the  apex  of  the  wing. 

PsYcnoDiDA  Zetterstedt.  The  principal  genus 
in  this  small  family  is  Psychoda^  comprising 
small  flies  with  broad,  very  shoit,  oval  whitish 
F!g.  897.  wings,  which,  like  the  body,  are  very  hairy. 
They  may  be  seen  flying  and  leaping  on  the  banks  of,  or  on  the 
surface  of  pools,  and  on  windows.  The  lan'se  live  in  duDg. 
The  larva  of  the  European  P.  phalcenoides  (so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  moth)  is  "long,  subfusiform  and  depressed, 
with  a  slender,  straight  cylindrical  tail,  longer  than  the  pre- 
ceding segment.  The  pupa  has  two  short  appendages,  thick- 
ened at  the  tips  behind  the  head.  .  The  abdomen  is  tapering." 
(Westwood.) 


TiPULiDiE  Latreille.  The  Daddy-long-logs  or  Crane-flies 
are  well  known  by  their  large  size  and  long  legs,  and  from  their 
close  resemblance  in  form  have  probably  given  rise  to  the 
humorous  stories  of  giant  mosquitoes,  which  sometimes  appear 
in  newspapers.  They  arc  characterized  by  their  slender  an- 
tennae and  palpi,  and  their  remarkably  long  legs,  while  the 
abdomen  is  very  slender  and  cj'lindrical  in  shape ;  the  gi'oup 
chiefly  differs,  however,  from  other  flies,  according  to  Baron 
Osten  Sacken  (Monograph  of  the  Diptcra  of  Koiih  America, 
Part  iv),  in  the  presence  of  a  transverse  V-shaped  suture 
across  the  mesonotum ;  by  the  completeness  of  the  venation, 
and  the  presence  of  a  well  developed  ovipositor,  "  with  its  two 
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pairs  of  long,  horny,  pointed  valves."  The  lanae  (Fig.  298, 
natural  size,  a  larva  of  this  family  found  living  under  stones 
in  a  running  brook  at  Burkesville  Junction,  Va.  In  the 
American  Naturalist,  vol.  ii,  it  was   ^^^     _     -  rm-^ 

referred  to  Tabanus)   differ    from  ^^uJ  1 1 )  / / 1  f  [  / J  ( 1 1 1||77]^ 
those  of  the  neighboring  families  in 
having  but  a  single  pair  of  spiracles  Fi«-  see. 

at  the  anal  end  of  the  body.  The  head  is  rather  large,  and 
^*'  embedded  nearly  up  to  the  mouth  in  the  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment ;  the  mandibles  are  horny  and  strong,  and  forked  at  tho 
end."  The  body  is  grub-like,  of  a  uniform  grayish,  brownish, 
or  whitish  color,  and  consists  of  twelve  segments. 

"The  larvae  of  Ctenophora,  living  in  wood,  have  a  soft, 
white,  smooth  skin,  similar  to  that  of  the  larvae  of  longicoi'n 
beetles,  or  of  the  Aailidce^  living  in  similar  conditions. 
The  larva  of  Tipula  living  in  the  soil,  or  the  larvae  of  those 
species  of  Ctenophora  which  are  found  in  wood  so  far  de- 
composed as  to  be  like  soil  or  vegetable  mould,  have  a  much 
tougher  skin,  and  are  covered  with  a  microscopic,  appressed 
pubescence.  This  toughness,  as  well  as  some  stiff  bristles, 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  is  probably  useilil  in 
burrowing.  Thus  the  larva  of  Trichocera,  digging  in  vegeta- 
ble mould  or  in  fUngi,  is  covered,  according  to  Porris,  with  mi- 
croscopic erect  bristles.  The  larva  of  Ula,  living  in  fungi,  has, 
according  to  the  same  author,  still  longer  bristles.  Those  larvae 
living  in  water  (as  some  Limnobina)  are  soft  and  slimy,  of  a 
dirty  greenish  color,  and  with  a  peculiar  clothing  of  appressed 
microscopic  hairs,  not  unlike  those  of  the  larvae  of  Stratiomys. 
The  most  anomalous  of  all  the  Tipulidcous  lar\'ae  are  those  of 
the  Cylindrotomina.  That  of  Cylindrotoma  distinctissima 
lives  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  Anemone,  Viola,  Stellaria, 
almost  like  a  caterpillar.  It  is  green,  with  a  crest  along  the 
back,  consisting  of  a  row  of  fleshy  processes.  The  larva  of 
Cylindrotoma  (Phalacrocera)  replicata,  according  to  Degeer, 
lives  in  the  water,  on  water  plants,  and  is  distinguished  by  nu- 
merous filaments,  which,  although  resembling  spines,  are  flexi- 
ble and  hollow  on  the  inside.  Degeer  took  them  for  organs  of 
respiration."  (Osten  Sacken.) 

The  larvae  move  by  means  of  minute  stiff  bristles  arising 
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fi-om  transverse  swellings  on  the  under  side  of  the  body. 
'^The  end  of  the  body  is  truncated,  and  the  two  spiracles  are 
placed  upon  the  truncature,"  from  the  edge  of  which  part  arise 
usually  four  retractile  processes. 

In  the  aquatic  larva  of  Ptychoptera  there  is  a  long  respira- 
tory tube  at  the  end  of  the  body.  The  pupas  (Fig.  299,  under 
side,  enlarged  twice,  represents  a  pupa  of  this  family' ) 
have  usually  on  the  thorax  two  horn-like  processes, 
representing  the  thoracic  spiracles,  and  in  Ptychoptera 
one  of  these  processes  acquires  a  great  length,  in  order 
to  allow  the  pupa  to  breath  under  water. 

The  Tipulids,  like  other  flies  with  soft  bodies  which 
contract  in  drying,  should,  as  Osteu  Sacken  suggests, 
be  studied  from  fresh  specimens,  especially  when  the 
^  thorax  and  abdomen,  with  the  ovipositor,  are  to  be  ex- 
Fig.  289.  amined.  The  Tipulids  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  closely  represent  those  of  Europe,  while  Os- 
ten  Sacken  states  that  a  few  species  are  found  to  be  common  to 
both  countries ;  and  he  farther  states,  with  regard  to  the  Tip- 
ulidcBy  that  "whenever  the  North  American  fauna  differs  from 
the  European  in  the  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  generic  form,  or  in 
a  marked  prevalence  of  another,  this  difference  is  due,  either  to 
an  admixture  of  South  American  forms,  or  of  forms  peculiar 

to  the  amber  fauna." 

The    genus    Tipula    com- 
prises the  largest  individuals 
of  the  family,  and  the  species 
may  be  seen  early  in  May  fly- 
^^'  ^'  ing  over  grassy  fields.     The 

larvae  live  in  garden  mould  and  under  moss  in  fields  and  woods. 
T.  trivittata  Say  is  one  of  our  most  common  species. 

In  the  genus  LAmnobia  the  body  is  very  slender  and  delicate, 
though  stouter  than  in  Dicranomyia^  a  closely  allied  genus,  the 
larvae  of  which  are  probably  aquatic.  "  The  lar^'8e  live  in  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  especially  in  wood  and  ftingi."  "Van 
Roser  discovered  the  larvie  of  the  European  X.  anntdus  (closely 
allied  to  L.  cinctipes  Say)  in  decayed  wood.  They  are  like  an 
earth-worm  in  size,  as  well  as  in  color,  and  line  their  burrows 
with  a  kind  of  silken  web."  (Osten  Sacken.) 
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The  genus  Styringompia  (Fig.  300,  wing)  is  an  anomalous  gey 
nus  found  in  gum  copal  brought  from  Zanzibar.  Of  three  otner 
anomalous  genera  belonging  here  Osten  Sacken 
describes  Hhamphidia,  of  which  the  rostrum  is 
long,  but  shorter  than  the  thorax,  with  species 
common  to  £urope  and  America,  and  also  found 
in  amber ;  Toxorrhina  which  is  found  both  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  Elephantomyia 
which  occurs  only  in  North  America,  and  has  a 
ver}*^  slender  filiform  rostrum,  almost  as  long  as 
the  body.  E.  Westwoodii  O.  Sacken  is  found  in 
the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 

Erioptera  and  its  allies  have  two  submarginal  cells  and  the 
tibiae  are  without  spurs  at  the  tip.  In  Erioptera  the  wings  are 
pubescent  along  the  veins  only,  giving  the  whole  wing  a  hairy 
appearance.  E.  venusta  O.  Sacken  has  yellowish  wings,  with 
two  brown  bands,  and  is  a  common  species  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  According  to  Osten  Sacken  CJiionea  is 
closely  allied  to  Erioptera.  It  is  wingless,  with  six- 
jointed  antennae  of  anomalous  stiiicture,  and  stout, 
hairy  feet,  and  a  short  abdomen,  which,  according  to 
Harris  is  provided  with  a  "sword-shaped  borer, 
resembling  that  of  a  grasshopper."  "These  insects 
occur  on  snow  in  winter,  the  larvae  live  underground, 
apparently  upon  vegetable  matter,  and  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Brauer  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Society  of  Vienna  for 
1854."  C.  valga  Harris  (Fig.  301,  enlarged;  fig. 
302,  larva  of  the  European  C.  araneoides  Dalman) 
is  reddish  brown,  with  paler  legs. 

Another  section  of  this  lai^e  family  is  represented 
by  the  genus  Limnophila^  in  which  there  are  two 
submarginal  cells,  usually  five  posterior  cells,  and  ^^'  ^®* 
the  wings  and  eyes  are  smooth,  and  the  antennae  sixteen- 
jointed.  The  larvae  live  in  decayed  wood.  The  larva  of  the 
European  L,  dispar  digs  longitudinal  burrows  in  the  dry  stems 
of  Anglica  sylvestris.  "It  is  cylindrical,  glabrous,  of  a  livid 
gray,  with  a  homy  black  head."  (Osten  Sacken.) 

The  anomalous  genus  IHchocera  has  pubescent  eyes  and 
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distinct  ocelli  on  the  sides  of  the  frontal  tubercle.    The  species 
appear  in  swarms,  flying  up  and  down  in  their  mazy  dances, 
especially  at  twilight  early  in  spring,  though  they  may  be  seen 
late  in  autainu  and  on  warm  days  in  winter.     They  live  in  de- 
caying vegetable  matter.    Pedicia 
■       ^^     e      ^^  ^  gigantic  crane-fly,  embracing 
^  ^^.^  ■    ^^S^        the  largest    flies  of  the   family, 

Id  and  with  Trichocera  is  the  only 

^^i'  308.  genus  of  this  famil}*  having  ocelli. 

P.  albivltta  has  hyaline  wings,  with  the  costa,  the  fifth  lon^ 
tudinal  vein  and  the  central  cross  veins  margined  with  brown. 
The  body  is  1 .4  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  lana  of  an  Euro- 
pean species  lives  in  well  water. 

The  genns  Cylindrotoma  and  its  allies,  resemble  Tipula  in 
the  course  of  the  veins  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stigma,  and 
Osten  Sacken  illustrates  the  re- 
semblances by  the  accompanying 
drawings,  of  which  Fig.  303  rep- 
resents the  venation  near  the 
stigma    of    Cylindrotoma;     Fig.  Fig.  ao4. 

304  that  of  the  European  Phalacrocera  replicata^  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding  genus,  and  Fig.  305  that  of  a  genuine  Tipula. 
Plychoptera  is  rather  stout-bodied  and  has  a  singular  mem- 
branous spatulate  organ,  ciliated  on  the  margin,  which  is 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  halteres.  (Osten  Sacken.)  P.  ru- 
focincta  O.  S.  is  black  with  reddish  bands  on  the  feet. 

The  larva  of  the  European   P.  pahidosa  has  a  long  respira- 
tory tube  at  the  end  of  the  body,  which  it  raises  to  the  surface 

a  of   the  water,  and   in  the  pupa 

"one  of  the  homy  processes 
which  distinguishes  the  thorax  of 
all  the  pupae  of  the  Ttjpu/tdce, 
is  enormously  prolonged,  like- 
rig,  sw.  wise,  for  the  purpose  of  breath- 
ing under  water.  (Osten  Sacken.)  The  very  singular  genus 
Bittacomorpha  is  an  aben*ant  form,  resembling  the  neu- 
ropterous  Bittacus.  The  antennse  consist  of  twenty  joints, 
and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  very  much  thickened,  while 
the  abdomen  is  very  long  and  slender.    B.  davipea  Fabr.  is 
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black  with  a  white  stripe  on  the  mesonotum,  the  metanotum 
and  flanks  being  white,  and  the  legs  banded  with  white.  It  is 
a  widely  diffused  species, 
and  presents  a  most  sin- 
gular appearance  when  fly- 
ing, as  it  moves  slowly, 
with    its    feet    variegated  ^^«-  ^^• 

with  snow-white,  and  extending  like  the  radii  of  a  circle.  (Os- 
ten  Sacken.)  In  the  genus  Protoplaama  (Fig.  306,  wing)  there 
are  six  posterior  cells  in  the  wing.  P.  Fitchii  O.  Sacken  is 
brownish  gray,  with  brown  bands  on  the  wings. 

Mtcetophilid^  Macquart.  This  family  comprises  small 
flies,  capable  of  leaping  to  a  considerable  height,  and  provided 
with  two  or  three  ocelli,  but  not  having  a  proboscis.  While 
the  antennae  are  usually  simple,  as  in  all  other  Diptera,  those 
of  PlcUyroptilon  Miersii  Westwood  are  forked,  having  a 
branch  one-half  as  long  as  the  antenna  itself.  The  thorax  does 
not  have  a  transverse  suture,  and  the  wings  are  without  a  discal 
cell,  while  the  coxae  are  greatly  elongated,  and  the  tibiae  are  all 
armed  with  spurs.  The  lai*vee  are  subcylindrical  and  smooth, 
with  locomotive  bristles  beneath,  and  eight  pairs  of  stig- 
mata ;  they  are  in  color  white  or  yellowish.  They  are  gregari- 
ous, living  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  fhngi,  or  in  dung,  one 
species  forming  a  gall.  They  shed  their  skin  several  times  be- 
fore becoming  l\illy  grown.  Osten  Sacken  states  that  the  larva 
of  JSciophila  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  fungus  it  feeds  in 
with  a  web,  is  long  and  almost  serpentifoim,  while  those  of 
Boliiopkila  and  Mycetophila  are  shorter  and  stouter,  and  that 
of  JSciara  is  intermediate.  The  pupffi  of  ttiis  family  are 
smooth,  with  rounded  angles  and  edges,  whereas  those  of 
Tipula  are  sharp  and  pointed.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  silken 
cocoon.  Some  species  of  Sciara  do  not,  however,  spin  cocoonc. 
The  larva  of  Mycetophila  scatophora  Ferris  "cames  on  its 
back  a  sheath  formed  of  its  own  excrements  and  moulded  by 
means  of  a  peculiar  undulatory  motion  of  the  skin.  The 
pupae  remain  within  the  sheath,  but  before  assuming  this  state 
the  larva  extends  the  sheath  anteriorly  in  a  short  neck,  and 
tapestries  it  on  the  inside  with  a  pellicle,  which  renders  it 
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more  tough  and  resisting."  The  larvsB  of  one  genus  sometimes 
live  gregariously  with  those  of  other  genera.  Thus  Osten 
Sacken  found  that  the  ^*  larvae  of  Sciophila  appeared  in  a  de- 
caying fungus  only  after  the  transformations  of  Mycetophila 
were  entirely  completed.  For  two  or  three  weeks  the  e^s  of 
the  former  remained  apparently  dormant  among  the  bustle  of 
so  many  larvae  of  the  other  species."  (Osten  Sacken.)  Jjeja 
resembles  Sciophila  in  its  habits.  The  larvae  of  Sciara  have 
no  bristles  on  the  tubercles  of  the  under  side  of  the  body,  usu- 
ally present  in  the  family.  They  are  more  gregarious  than 
the  other  genera,  and  have  the  singular  propensity  of  sticking 
together  in  dense  patches,  generally  under  the  bark  of  trees. 
When  fully  grown  they  sometimes  march  in  processions  in  a 
dense  mass,  sometimes  several  feet  long,  and  two  to  three 
inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  whence  the  Ger- 
mans call  them  "Anny- worms."  To  the  same  genus  belongs 
the  JS.  (Molobrus)  maU  of  Fitch,  the  apple  midge,  whose  larva 
is  glassy  white  and  devours  the  interior  of  apples. 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope  describes  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  18G7,  page  222,  a  procession  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Sciara  observed  in  September  by  William  Kite,  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Penn.,  where  he  had  observed  this  armj'-worm  for 
three  consecutive  years.  *'  This  company  (consisting  by  rough 
estimation  of  about  2,400)  extended  over  a  length  of  altout 
twenty-two  inches,  with  a  breadth  of  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  the  thickest  part,  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  the 
head,  and  one-tenth  at  tail ;  five  or  six  worms  deep  in  thicker 
parts.  They  advanced  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  in  ^vq 
minutes,  the  hinder  ones  working  their  way  over  the  top  of 
the  rest."  These  lar\'ai  were  about  one-half  an  inch  long, 
semitransparent,  with  black  heads.  Mr.  Kite  observed  another 
procession  July  8th,  which  was  six  feet  six  inches  long.  These 
trains  were  attacked  by  larvae  of  Staph^^linids,  ants,  dipterous 
larvae  and  other  predaceous  insects.  Seven  other  persons  in 
this  country  have  witnessed  similar  trains,  one  of  which  was 
observed  in  Lee,  Mass. 

The  larva  of  Mycetohia^  which  agrees  closely  with  that  of 
Rhyphus,  is  found  living  in  putrescent  sap  under  the  bark  of 
the  elm  tree.    We  have  found,  through  the  summer,  great  nom- 
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bers  of  an  undescribed  species  (Fig.  307 ;  a,  larva ;  &,  pupa, 
magnified  three  times.  Fig.  308,  head  of  the  laiTa  greatly  en- 
larged ;  a,  antenna ;  l^  labrum ;  m,  mandible ;  mx^  maxillae  ? 
mp^  maxillary  palpi?  g,  gena?)  which  seems  to  differ  from 
Dufour's  figure  of  the  European  M.  pallipes  in  the  form  of  the 
wings  and  their  venation,  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  the  pupa.  The  larvae  were  first  seen 
in  abundance  on  the  26th  of  June  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  elm  fVom  which 
flowed  a  sour  sap  mingled  with  dust,  and  in 
this  putrescent  mass  the  slender  white  worms 
glided  swiftly  about.  The  body  is  long  and 
slender,  scarcely  tapering  towards  either  end, 
and  consists  of  twelve  segments  besides  the 
head.  Like  the  larva  of  Scenopinus  and 
Thereva,  each  abdominal  ring  is  subdivided 
by  a  well  defined  false  suture ;  but  the  hinder 
division  in  this  larva  is  about  one-fourth 
shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  ring.  It  is  .36 
of  an  inch  long.  The  head  is  pale  honey  yellow,  and  the  body 
pure  white.  The  three  thoracr^  rings  are  marked  posteriorly 
with  honey  yellow,  with  a  pair  of  large  round  pale  spots  low 
down  on  the  side  of  each  ring.  It  moves  with  great  activity, 
keeping  its  mouth-parts  constantly  moving,  pushing  them  into 

the  dirt.  The  pupae  were  found  sticking 
straight  out  from  the  bark,  being  attached 
by  the  spines  on  the  tail.  They  were 
straight,  long,  cylindrical,  the  thorax 
being  but  little  larger  than  the  base  of 
the  abdomen.  The  head  is  square  in 
front,  ending  in  two  lateral  horns,  and 
the  abdomen  is  covered  with  stout 
spines,  especially  at  the  tip.  It  is  .20 
of  an  inch  long,  and  is  pale  honey  yel- 
low and  covered  with  dirt.  The  flies  appeared  June  27th,  and 
for  six  weeks  after  flew  about  the  trees.  The  head  is  black, 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  brown,  with  a  leaden  hue ;  the  abdo- 
men is  a  little  paler,  being  whitish  beneath,  but  darker  towards 
the  tip.    The  legs  are  pale,  a  little  darker  externally,  especially 
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towards  the  tips  of  the  joint,  and  the  hind  tarsi  are  a  IltUe 
dusky.  Its  length  is  .10  of  an  inch,  not  including  the  an- 
tennae.   It  may  be  called  the  Mycetobia  sordida. 

PuLiciDiE  Westwood.  While  this  group  has  been  considered 
by  many  writers  as  forming  a  distinct  "  order,"  or  suborder  of 
insects,  equivalent  to  the  Diptera,  under  the  name  of  Aphanip- 
tera,  we  prefer,  with  Straus  Durckheim,  to  consider  them 
as  wingless  flies,  and   perhaps  scarcely  more  abnormal  than 

Nycteribia  or  Braula.  Instead  of  placing 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  suborder,  we  prefer, 
in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by 
Ilaliday  (Westwood,  Class.  Insects,  vol. 
ii,  p.  495,  note),  who  places  them  near  the 
Mycetophilids,  or  "Aingivorous  Tipulids," 
to  consider  them  as  allied  to  that  group. 
The  body  is  much  compressed ;  there  are 
two  simple  eyes  which  take  the  place  of  the 
compound  eyes,  the  epicranial  portion  of 
Fig  809  ^Y^Q  jjgj^^  being  greatly  prolonged,  while  the 

labrum  is  wanting,  and  the  labium  is  small  and  membranous ; 
the  four-jointed  labial  palpi,  always  absent  in  other  diptera, 
are  long  and  slender.  The  form  of  the  larva,  including  the 
shape  of  the  head  and  its  habit  of  living  in  dirt,  and  its  way 
of  moving  about,  as  also  its  transformations,  certainly  ally  the- 
fiea  with  the  Mycetophilids. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins  of  Salem,  the  eggs 
and  larvae  of  the  species  infestuig  the  cat,  from  which  we  have 
also  hatched  the  young  larvse.  The  eggs  (of  which,  according 
to  Westwood,  eight  or  ten  are  laid  by  one  female)  were  shaken 
from  the  cat's  fur,  whence  the}'  are  said  to  fall  upon  the  floor 
and  there  hatch,  the  larvse  living  in  the  dust  and  dirt  on  the 
floor,  and  feeding  on  decaying  vegetable  substances.  The 
egg  is  oval  cylindrical,  and  one  forty-fifth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  lar>'a  when  hatched  is  .06  of  an  inch  long  (Fig.  301^,  the 
larva  four  days  old ;  a,  antenna ;  6,  end  of  the  body)  white, 
cylindrical,  the  sides  of  the  body  being  a  little  expanded, 
giving  it  a  slightly  flattened  appearance  when  seen  iYx)m  above. 
The  segments  are  rather  convex,  the  sutures  being  deeply  im« 
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pressed.  There  aro  four  long  hairs  on  the  side  of  each  ring, 
becomiDg  longer  towards  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  where  they 
ace  longer  than  the  body  is  thick.  The  terminal  eegment  of 
the  body  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  one  preceding  it,  and 
has  two  long  spines  arising  from  the  tergal  part  of  the  ring; 
these  spines  seem  to  assist  the  lar\'a  in  moving  tlirough  the 
hairs  and  dust  in  which  it  lives.  The  well  developed  head  ia 
rounded,  conical,  narrower  than  the  prothoracic  ring,  pale 
honey  yellow,  and  with  long  three-jointed  anteuna. 

Mr.  Enierton,  who  made  the  drawings  here  given,  informs 
me  that  the  larvie,  when  fifteen  days  old,  did  not  differ  from 
those  freshly  hatched.     I  have  been  unable  to  discover  that  it 
moults.     Westwood   states    that    "when    fully   grown,  which 
occurs  in  euramer  in  about  twelve  days,  the  larvie  enclose 
themselves  in  a 
email  cocoon  of 
silk.  Rijsel,  how- 
ever,     observed 
that  some  of  the  i 
lar^■(e  underwent 
their  transforma- 
tions    without 
forming  any  co- 
coon." '-The  pu- 
pa is  quite  inac- 
tive,withthelega 

enclosed  in  separate  cases.  The  period  of  the  duration  of 
the  pupa  state  varies  ft-om  eleven  to  sixteen  days."  Our 
specimens  were  hatched  early  in  October,  and  they  probably 
pass  the  winter  before  changing,  as  Westwood  states  that 
they  pass  the  winter  in  the  lan'a  state.  The  species  here  rop- 
resented  (Pig.  310,  h,  maxillse,  and  their  palpi,  a ;  d,  the  man- 
dibles, which  are  minutely  serrated ;  c,  labial  palpi,  the  labium 
not  being  shown  in  the  figure)  was  found  on  the  person  of  a 
man,  though  it  seems  to  differ  specifically  from  Westwood's 
figure  of  P.  hritans  Linn.,  the  human  flea;  other  species  live 
on  the  d(^,  cat,  squirrel,  and  other  qundru|)eds  and  various 
birds.  The  antennie  are  concealed  in  a  small  cavity  sitnated 
behind  the  simple  eyes  and  are  four-Jointed;    in  P.  muscuU 
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Duges,  they  are  external.  Kirby  describes  a  gigantic  species  two 
lines  long,  from  British  America.  As  a  preventive  measure  in 
ridding  dogs  of  fleas  we  would  suggest  the  frequent  sweeping 
and  cleansing  of  the  floors  of  their  kennels,  and  renewing  of 
the  straw  or  chips  composing  their  beds — chips  being  the  best 
material  for  them  to  sleep  upon.  Flca-afilicted  dogs  should  be 
washed  every  few  days  in  strong  soapsuds,  or  weak  tobacco,  or 
petroleum  water.  A  writer  in  the  "Science-Gossip"  recom- 
mends the  use  of  Persian  Insect  Powder,  one  package  of 
which  suffices  for  a  good  sized  dog.  The  powder  should  be 
well  rubbed  in  all  over  the  skin ;  or  the  dog,  if  small,  can  be 
put  into  a  bag  previously  dusted  with  the  powder ;  in  either 
case  the  dog  should  be  washed  soon  after." 

One  of  the  most  serious  insect  torments  of  the  tropics  of 
Ameiica  is  the  Sarcopsylla  (Rynchoprion  of  Oken)  penetratis 
Linn. ,  called  by  the  natives,  the  Jigger,  Chigoe,  Bicho,  Chique, 

or  Pique.  (Fig.  311  much  en- 
larged ;  a,  the  gi*avid  fenude, 
natural  size).  The  female  during 
the  dry  season,  bores  into  the 
feet  of  the  natives  (though  it  also 
^«-  ^1-  lives   in    dogs    and   mice,  which 

accounts  for  its  presence  in  houses),  the  operation  requir- 
ing but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  usually  penetrating  under  the 
nails,  and  lives  there  until  her  body  becomes  distended  with 
^SS^  t  the  abdomen  swelling  out  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
presence  of  the  insect  often  causes  distressing  sores.  The 
Chigoe  lays  about  sixty  eggs,  according  to  Karsten,  deposit- 
ing them  in  a  sort  of  sac  on  each  side  of  the  external  opening 
of  the  oviduct.  The  larvae  do  not  live  in  the  body  of  the 
parent,  or  of  its  host,  but,  like  those  of  Pulex,  live  free  on 
the  ground.  The  best  preventives  against  its  attacks  are 
cleanliness  and  the  constant  wearing  of  shoes  or  slippers  when 
in  the  house,  and  of  boots  when  out  of  doors. 

SiMULiDiE  Loew.  SimuHnm  molestum  (Fig.  312 ;  a,  larva 
of  this  or  an  allied  species,  magnified),  the  Black-fly,  represents 
this  family.  Its  antennae  are  eleven-jointed ;  the  palpi  are 
four-jointed,  with  long,  fine  terminal  joints,  and  the  ocelli  are 
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wanting,  while  the  posterior  tibi«e,  and  first  joint  of  the  hind 
tarsi  are  dilated.     The  body  is  abort  and  thick.    The  labnim 
is  free,  sharp  as  a  dagger,  and  the  proboscis  is  well 
developed  and  draws  blood  profusely.    The  species 
are  numerous.    The  Black-fly,  so  well  known  as 
the  torment  of  travellers  in  the  Xortb,  is  black, 
with  a  broad  silvery  ring  on 
the  legs.    We  have  received  a  ' 
large  species  flrom  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cos,  called  in  the  West  the 
Buffalo  fly.     On  the   prairies  i 
of  Illinois  it  has  been  known  , 
to  plj^ue  horses  to  death  by 
Fig.  SIS,  its    bite.      The   S.    (Rhagio) 

Columbaschenae   Fabr.  in  Hungary  abounds  in  im- 
mense numbers,  often  killing  cattle.     Other  species 
abound  in  the  American  tropics  where  they  are  a 
great  scourge.     The  cylindrical  larva  of  the  Euro-  '^-  '**■  «■ 
pean  species  is  fiimished  with  short  antennte  and  two  flabellU 
form  appendages.    On  the  under  side  of  the  prothorax  is  a 
thick  conical  and  retractile  tubercle,  and  there  are  several 
curved  filaments  at  the  end  of  the  body.     The  pupa  has  eight 
very  long  lateral  filaments  on  the  front  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a  semioval  membra- 
noiia  cocoon,  open  in  iVont,  and  posteriorly  attached  to  some 
plant.    The  fiy  leaves  the  pupa  beneath  the  water. 

BiBioNiD^s  Macqnart.  This  group  is  characterized  by  hav- 
ing three  ocelli  and  the  prothorax  much  developed  ;  the  wingH 
have  no  discal  cell.  The  coxai  are  not  prolonged  and  the  era- 
podium  (supplementary  cushion)  is  proportionally  long,  while 
the  pulvilli  are  sometimes  wanting.  The  typical  genus,  Bibio 
of  Geofli'oy,  lias  short,  nine-Jointed  antennie,  five-jointed  palpi, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  male  are  lat^e  and  contiguous,  while  those 
of  the  females  are  small.  The  lar^'se  are  cylindrical,  footless, 
with  ten  spiracles,  and  furnished  with  transverse  rows  of  short 
hairs,  being  found  in  dung,  but  they  mostly  feed  on  the  roots 
of  grass,  whole  patches  of  which  appearing  as  if  winter-killed. 
Robins    destroy   immense  numliers  of  them.     Westwood  has 
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found  the  pupse  enclosed  in  smooth  oval  cells ;  they  are  naked^ 
the  thorax  gibbous,  with  the  rudimental  wings  and  legs  veiy 
shoi*t.  Bibio  albipennis  Say,  a  white-winged  species,  is  double- 
brooded,  and  flies  in  swarms  in  June  and  October,  alighting 
slowly  on  the  passer-by. 

Rdyphid^  Loew.  This  family  is  known  by  the  wings  hav- 
ing a  perfect  discal  cell,  while  the  empodium  resembles  a 
pulvillus ;  the  pulvilli  being  wanting.  The  single  genus 
Rhyphus  has  short  fourteen-jointed  antennae,  the  second  joint 
of  the  palpi  swollen,  and  the  legs  are  not  spiny.  lOiyphus 
dUernatus  Say,  is  common  on  windows. 

The  succeeding  families  belong  to  the  Brachycera^  or  short- 
horned  flies. 

XvLOPHAGiDiE  (Macquart).  This  family  is  known  by  the 
three  basal  cells  of  the  wings  being  very  prolonged,  the  an- 
nulated  third  joint  of  the  antennae  always  without  a  style  or 
terminal  bristle,  and  by  the  spurred  tibiae.  Xylophagus  has 
ten-jointed  antennae,  with  the  ovipositor  very  long.  The  larva 
is  cylindrical,  with  an  oblique  scaly  plate  on  the  tail,  while  the 
head  ends  in  an  acute  horny  point.  Loew  doubtfblly  refers 
the  genus  Bolbomyia^  found  fossil  in  the  Prussian  Amber,  to 
this  group. 

Stratiomyid^  Latreille.  The  wings  in  this  group  have  the 
three  basal  cells  much  prolonged,  and  the  costal  vein  reaching 
only  to  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  third  joint  of  the  an- 
tennae is  sometimes  subdivided  into  several  portions.  The 
tibiae  are  spurless  and  the  pulvilliform  empodium  is  much 
developed.  The  coarctate  pupa  retains  the  larva  skin  neaiiy 
in  its  original  form.  The  genus  Beris  is  easily  distinguished 
by  having  seven,  instead  of  five  (the  usual  number)  abdominal 
segments  visible.  In  Sargus  the  eyes  of  the  males  approxi- 
mate much  closer  than  in  the  females.  They  are  showy  insects, 
with  bright  metallic  colors,  and  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth.  The  larva  lives  in  the  earth,  is  oval  oblong,  narrowing 
before ;  the  head  is  scaly,  with  two  ocelli,  and  armed  with  two 
hooks,  while  the  body  is  hairy.     Fig.  313  represents  a  pupa 
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belonging  probably  to  this  family.  StraJtiomys  has  a  broad  flat- 
tened abdomen,  and  the  scutellum  spined.  The  larvae  are 
aquatic,  being  apodal  and  flattened,  and  slen- 
der especially  at  the  end  of  the  body,  which  is 
elongated  and  has  a  simple  terminal  spiracle 
"surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  bearded 
hairs,  which  form  a  coronet,  and  which  are 
capable  of  being  closed  up  so  as  to  retain  a 
bubble  of  air,  and  by  the  assistance  of  which 
the  insect  suspends  itself  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  respiration.  On  assuming  the  pupa 
state,  the  insect  floats  at  liberty  in  the  water, 
the  enclosed  pupa  occupying  only  the  anterior  Fig.  sis. 
portion  of  its  larva  skin." 

TABANiDiE  Latreille.  In  this  important  family  the  three 
basal  cells  of  the  wings  are  much  prolonged ;  the  third  longitu- 
dinal vein  is  furcate,  and  the  tegulte  are  rather  large.  The  pro- 
boscis of  the  male  has  four,  that  of  the  female  six  bristles.  The 
third  joint  of  the  antenna  is  annulate  and  always  without 
style  or  bristle.  The  eyes  are  large,  and  the  thorax  oblong  and 
flattened  above.  The  female  Horse-flies  are  troublesome  fVom 
their  formidable  bite.  The  pupse  are  obtected,  resembling  the 
adult  flies.  Pangonia  has  a  proboscis  often  longer  than  the 
body  itself.  Chrysopa^  the  Golden-eyed  fly,  is  very  trouble- 
some, unceasingly  flying  about  one's  head,  striving  to  alight 
and  draw  blood.  The  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  are 
prolonged,  hairy,  the  third  spindle-shaped.  Clirysops  niger 
Macquart  and  C  mttatus  Wiedemann  are  the  two  most  abun- 
dant species. 

Tabanvs,  the  Horse-fly,  is  known  by  its  large  size  and 
powerful  biting  and  sucking  apparatus.  Like  the  mosquito, 
the  male  horse-fly  does  not  bite,  but  lives  on  the  sweets  of 
flowers.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  structure  of  the 
proboscis  of  the  female  of  the  Green-head  fly,  Tabanus  lineola 
Fabr.  (Fig.  314 ;  a,  five  terminal  joints  of  the  antennae ;  lb, 
labrum ;  wi,  mandibles ;  wix,  maxillte ;  mp,  the  two-jointed, 
large,  stout,  maxillary  palpi;  Z,  the  tongue).  Its  bite  is  most 
painM  and  poisonous  to  many.      Mr.    Walsh  has   shown, 
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however,  that  m  its  Iar?&l  state  the  horse-fly  ib  usefhl  to  man, 
aa  it  feeds  on  snails  and  probably  the  larvte  of  other  root- 
eating  insects  The  larvse  of  other  species  are  aquatic,  tiring 
_  _  _  «-—  M  ■  under  submerged  objects  Walsh  describes 
^Uf  fr/*  *  greenish  transparent  larva  which  is  cylin- 
/jr«  ^^U^-  '^'''^1  twelve-jomted,  the  body  being  inost 
1^^  ^  t^^KKNfi  slender  towards  the  head,  which  is  small, 
truncate,  conical,  the  anterior  part  capable 
of  extension,  with  short,  fleshy,  exarticulate 
antennte  and  without  ocelli  There  are  six 
pairs  of  dorsal  fleshy  tubercles.  On  the  tin- 
Tut  at  der  side  of  the  abdominal  segments  are  six 

retractile  false  legs,  and  a  single  anal  retractile  prol^.  It 
is,  when  disturbed,  vigorous  and  restless,  swimming  quickly, 
often  elevating  the  anal  slit,  in  which  the  stigmata  are  probably 
placed,  out  of  the  water  to  take  in  the  air.  The  pupa  is  cylin- 
drical, obtuse  at  the  head,  tapering  a  little  posteriorly,  and  ie 
of  a  pale  yellowish  brown.  There  are  six 
tubercles  at  the  mouth,  above  which  are 
the  trigonnte  three  or  four-jointed  antennie. 
The  abdominal  segments  arc  furnished  with 
a  ring  of  appressed  bristles  directed  back- 
wards, and  the  anal  spine  is  large,  trun- 
cated, and  terminates  in  six  small,  stout  spines.  T.  alratva 
Fabr.  is  a  common  species  ;  it  is  black,  covered  with  a  whitish 
bloom,  and  expands  nearly  two  inches,  while  the  Tabanua  einclna 
Fabr.,  or  Orange-belted  horse-fly,  is  smaller  and  less  abundant. 
Of  the  smaller  species  the  Tabanus  lineola  Fabr,  (Fig.  SI.")) 
is  so  named  ttom  the  whitish  line  along  the  abdomen.  This 
fly  is  our  most  common  species,  thousands  of  them  ap- 
pearing during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  summer,  when  the  sun 
is  shining  on  our  marshes  and  Western  prairies ;  horses  and 
cattle  are  sometimes  worried  to  death  by  their  harassing  bites. 
In  cloudy  weather  they  do  not  fly  and  they  perish  on  the  cool 
&osty  nights  of  September. 


Fig.  31S. 


Leptid^c  Meigen.  This  family  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  the  simple  third  joint  of  the  antennte,  which 
are  provided  with  a  simple   or   thickened   styliform   bristle. 
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Hm  tibiie  are  spurred ;  the  larvse  slender,  cylindrioal ;  the 
body  widening  posteriorly,  terminates  in  two  points,  while 
the  pupa  is  naked,  incomplete,  with  transverse  rows  of 
spines  OQ  the  abdomen,  becoming  largest  at  the  tip.  The 
larva  of  Leptia  vermileo  Fabr.  lives  at  the  bottom  of  holes 
which  it  makes  in  sand,  and  thus,  like  the  ant-lion,  entraps 
other  insects. 

Cthtid^  Loew.  Known  by  the  greatly  inflated  thorax  and 
abdomen  this  family  is  of  but  small  extent,  comprising  species 
which  have  the  proboscis  rather  obsolete,  or  long  and  bent  be- 
neath the  body.  Such  are  the  genera  Cyrtua,  Acrocera  and 
Oncodes.  The  genns  Hirmoneura  represents  the  family  Hib- 
E  of  Loew. 


i  Leach.     This  family,  represented  in  this  country 
by  the  single  genus  Uidas,  is  easily  known  by  the  large  size  of 
tbe  species,  and  by  the  long  clavate  antennse,  the  fleshy  labium, 
and  the  minnte  empodium.    The  larva  and  pupa  are 
said  by  Harris  to  almost  exactly  resemble  those  of 
the  rapacious  Asilidse.     The  larva  of  Midas  davatua 
Dniry  is   cylindiiual,  whitish,  tapering  before  and 
almost  rounded  behind,  with  two  spiracles  in  the  last 
segment  but  one  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  two  inches 
long.     It  lives  and  unrlergoes  its  transformations  in 
decaying  logs.  (Harris.)     The  pupa  (Fig.  316,  drawn 
ftoni  a  specimen  in  tbe  Harris  collection)  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  brown,  nearly  cylindrical,   ^'*-  ^^ 
with  a  forked  tail ;  there  are  eight  spines  on  the  forepart  of 
the  body.     Midaa  fiUvipes  Walsh  has  similar  habits  and  its 
transformations  are  similar ;  the  larva  is  insectivorous. 

AsiLiDf  ( Asilici)  Latreille.  These  lai^e,  stout,  Robbei^flies, 
as  the  Germans  style  them,  are  covered  with  stitT  hairs,  and 
have  long  abdomens.  The  third  joint  of  the  antennfe  is  sim- 
ple ;  the  labium  forms  a  homy  sheath,  and  the  empodium  is 
like  a  homy  bristle.  Tbey  are  rapacious,  seizing  other  insects 
and  fij-ing  off  with  them,  like  the  fossorial  hymenoptera.  Da- 
typogon  (Fig.  271,  3,  wing)  has  the  second  longitudinal  vein 
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running  into  the  border  of  the  wing,  while  the  anterior  tibiie 
end  in  a  hooked  spine. 

The  genus  Lapkria  is  large,  stout-bodied,  veiy  hirsute,  the 
second  longitudinal  vein  runs  into  the  first,  and  the  style  of 
the  antennae  is  either  thick  and  stout,  and  generally  wanting,  or 
entirely  obsolete.  In  their  loud  buzz,  swift,  peculiar  flight  and 
general  appearance,  the  species  strikingly  resemble  humble 
bees.  Laphria  tJioracica  Fabr.  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  is 
black  with  yellow  hairs  on  the  thorax.  AsUus  is  much  longer, 
with  an  acutely  pointed  prolonged  abdomen,  and  the  species  are 
often  nearly  naked,  while  the  more  essential  characters  lie  in 
the  union  of  the  second  longitudinal  vein  with  the  first,  and  the 
termination  of  the  antennae  in  a  distinct  bristle.  The  larvse 
of  Asilus  aericeus  Say,  which  feed  on  roots  of  the  rhubarb 
plant,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  are  yellowish  white,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  flattened  and  tapering 
at  each  end,  with  a  small  brown,  retractile  head,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  two  little  horny  brown  hooks.  The  brown  pupa  is 
naked,  with  a  pair  of  tubercles  on  the  front  of  the  head,  three 
spines  on  the  side,  a  forked  tail,  and  a  transverse  row  of  flne 
teeth  across  each  abdominal  segment,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  work  their  way  to  the  surface.  The  Trupanea  apivora 
Fitch,  or  Bee-killer,  captures  the  honey  bee  on  the  wing,  one 
having  been  known  to  kill  141  bees  in  a  day.  (Riley.) 

THEREViDiE  Westwood.  This  small  group  is  characterized 
by  the  wings  having  the  three  basal  cells  much  prolonged ;  the 
third  longitudinal  vein  is  furcate,  and  the  antennae  have  a  ter- 
minal style  of  variable  form,  sometimes  wanting.  There  is  no 
empodium,  and  the  labium  is  fleshy.  The  lan^a  is  very  long 
and  slender,  the  abdominal  rings  having  a  double  segmented 
appearance,  with  two  respiratory  tubes  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
They  are  found  in  garden  mould  and  rotten  wood.  The  pupa  is 
oblong,  with  two  spines  on  the  front  of  the  head,  and  three  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax.  Westwood  states  that  the  larva  of  a 
species  of  TJiereva^  which  is  like  a  wire-worm  in  shape,  feeds 
on  .the  pupae  of  some  moths. 

BoHBYLiiDiE  Latreille.    These  pretty  flies  are  very  hirsute, 
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with  an  oval  body  and  long  proboscis;  the  wings  have  the 
three  basal  cells  much  prolonged,  with  the  anterior  intercal** 
ary  vein  present  almost  without  exception,  the  posterior  always 
wanting.  The  third  joint  of  the  antennse  is  simple,  and  the 
empodium  quite  rudimentary.  They  are  exceedingly  swift  on 
the  wing  and  are  found  in  sunny  paths  and  glades  early  in  the 
spring  and  throughout  the  summer.  They  can  only  be  cap- 
tured when  alighted  on  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
nests  of  bees,  and  the  half  cylindrical,  long,  fleshy,  smooth, 
unarmed  larvse  devour  the  bee  larvse,  while  the  pupa  is  spiny, 
armed  on  the  head  with  horny  lamellse.  In  the  genus  Boinly- 
lius  the  body  is  ovate,  with  long  dense  hairs  and  a  small  head. 
The  eyes  of  the  male  are  grown  together,  and  tho  legs  are  very 
slender.  A  species  is  known  in  England  to  lay  its  eggs  at  the 
opening  of  the  holes  of  Andrcna,  whose  larvae  and  pupae  are 
devoured  by  the  larvae  of  the  fly.  Systropus  is  very  long  and 
slender,  and  wasp-like,  as  in  Conops,  with  the  proboscis  equal- 
ling the  thorax  in  length.  The  genus  Anthrax  Is  more  flattened 
and  oblong  in  shape  than  Bombylius,  with  a  short  proboscis ; 
the  eyes  are  not  connected  in  the  males.  The  species  are 
gail}'  colored,  the  wings  often  partially  black ;  they  fly  in  paths 
in  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  The  larvoj  are  parasitic  on 
bees,  and  in  their  transformations  closely  resemble  those  of 
Bombylius.  Audouin  has  found  Anthrax  morio  in  tho  nest  of 
Anthophora,  and  Westwood  has  found  the  pupa-skin  in  the 
nest  of  Megachile,  while  the  larva  has,  in  England,  more  re- 
cently been  found  to  be  parasitic  in  the  nests  of  certain  An- 
drenidae.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Angus  the  larva  and 
pupa  (Plate  4,  Ago.  6,  7)  of  Anthrax  sinuosa  Wiedemann, 
which  is  parasitic  in  tho  nest  of  Xylocopa  Virginica. 

SYRPHiDiE  Leach.  These  gaily  colored  flies,  so  useful  to  ag- 
riculturists from  their  habit  of  feeding  upon  Plant-lice,  closely 
resemble  the  wasps  in  form  and  coloration,  having  hemis- 
pherical heads,  large  broad  eyes,  and  rather  flattened  bodies 
ornamented  with  yellow  bands  and  spots.  The  wings  have  the 
three  basal  cells  much  prolonged,  the  third  longitudinal  vein 
simple,  a  spurious  longitudinal  vein  between  the  third  and  fourth 
longitudinal  veins ;  while  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  lis  united 
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at  its  end  with  the  third,  and  there  is  no  intercalary  vein.    The 
genital  armor  of  the  male  is  unsymmetrieal,  and  there  is  no 

empodium.  They  hover  in  the  hot  sun 
over  and  about  flowers,  resting  upon 
them  to  feed  on  their  sweets.  The 
larvae  either  live  in  the  water,  when  the 
body  ends  in  a  long  extensile  breathing 
tube ;  or  are  terrestrial,  living  in  decay 
ing  wood,  or  parasiticaliy  in  nests  of 
bees,  or,  as  in  Syrphus,  live  among  plant- 
lice.  The  singular  spherical  larva  of  ^i^ 
crodon  globostis  (Fig.  317  ;  a,  puparium  : 
8y  spiracular  tubercles;  v,  vent;  6. 
anterior  view  of  the  same ;  c,  larva  just 
before  pupation)  is  found,  according  to 
Mr.  Sanborn,  under  sticks  in  company 
with  shells. 

Milesia  strikingly  resembles,  in  its  st\'le  of  coloration  and 
form,  the  common  large  yellow  wasp.  The  antennae  are  short, 
drooping,  with  a  stout  oval  terminal  joint,  and  a  subterminal 
bristle.  jSf.  excentrica  Harris,  with  its  yellow  spots  and  bands 
resembles  a  wasp. 

Eristalis  is  well  known  by  its  aquatic  "  rat- tailed  "  larvae,  the 
abdomen  terminating  in  a  long  respiratory  tube  equalling  the 
body  in  length,  with  two  stigmata  at  the  end,  which  they  pro- 
trude out  of  the  water.  There  are  seven  pairs  of  prolegs,  more 
distinct  than  in  any  other  genus  in  the  entire  suborder.  The 
pupa  is  found  buried  in  the  earth.  The  body  of  the  larva  shor- 
tens and  hardens,  forming  the  puparium,  which  is  provided 
with  four  horns,  serving  as  organs  of  respiration. 

The  species  of  Eristalis^  are  seen  flying  abundantly  about 

•.Jules  Kunckcl  has  recently  detected  a  trne  perltrachial  circalation  in  Eristalis, 
thus  conflrminsr  the  discoTeries  of  Blanchard  and  Agaseiz.  He  saw  the  hlood 
imprisoned  between  the  inner  air  tube  and  the  envelope  of  the  trachea,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  capillary  termination  of  those  ti*ache»,  and  saw  the  flow  of  the 
blood  globules  in  the  peritracheal  space.  This  peritracheal  circulation  thus  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  arterial  circulation  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  the  mi- 
nute branches  of  the  trachea)  are  capillaries,  and  the  blood  is  arterial.  ^En 
ri^uftU^  the  tracheie  of  insects,  air  tubes  in  their  central  portion,  blood  vessels  in 
their  peripheral  portion  [i.  e.,  the  space  surrounding  the  air  tube]  become  at  their 
extremities  true  arterial  capillaries.'*  *'The  blood  in  the  peritrachoal  space  re- 
mains through  aU  its  course  in  contact  with  the  oxygen;  it  arrives  at  the  capiUa- 


flowers  in  the  spring,  and  are  common  througbont  the  spring. 
They  scoop  up  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  with  their  maxilla;. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox  the 
pDpariura  (Fig.  318)  of  a  specie^  which  in- 
habits the  salt  vats  of  the  Equality  Salt  » 
Works  of  Gallatin  County,  111.  The  pupa- "" 
rinm  of  a  species  of  Sehphihia  closely  re-  ''*'  ""■ 

eembling  that  figured  by  Weatwood  (Class.  InsectB,  Fig.  181, 
8),  has  been  found  living  in  the  salt  water  canal  of  the 
Naumkeag     Factoiy     leading 
,  I     into  Salem  Ilarlwi-,  and  is  in 
/^\    tbe  Museum  of  the  Peabody 
F    \\    Academy. 

t  j\\       Closely  allied  to  Eristalis  is 
^JJ/    the  genus  Merodon,  of  which 
^^     M.  bardue  Say  (Fig.  319;  «, 
puparium,  natural  size)  is  frc- 
F'B-  »'»■  quently  met  with.     Its  thora^t, 

the  first  abdominal  ring  and  the  side  of  the  second  are  cov- 
ered with  short  yellow  hairs ;  it  is  .70  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  puparium  is  of  the  same  length,  and 
Is  cylindrical,  ending  suddenly  in  a  re- 
spiratory filament  a  little  longer  tbnn  tbe 
body;   it  is  qnite  stout,  contracting  be- 
yond its  middle  into  a  slender  filament. 
On  each  abdominal  ring  is  a  pair  of  small,  ^ 
low,   flattened    tubercles   crowned   by  a 
number  of  radiating  spinules.     Its  larva 
is  undoubtedly  aquatic,  like  that  of  Eris-  ^^^'  ^■ 

talis.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  also  reared  from  the  pupa  state  lit. 
Nardnsi,  which  probably  lives  in  the  soil  about 
decaying  bulbs,  as  the  puparium  has  no  respira- 
u  tory  tube,  but  instead  a  very  short  sessile  trun- 
"  cated  projection,  scarcely  as  long  &!i  it  is  thick, 
''iR-  Ml-  -^iti,  a  pair  of  stigmata  in  the  end  ;  the  body  is 
qrlindrical  and  rounded  alike  at  each  end,  with  a  slight  con- 
i1o»  perf^'^tl]'  viFlflef):  B  Is  t>  tme  arterlBl  blood.  These  csplllnrles  are  not  in 
oommnnlcnMon  with  the  Tenons  napillBries;  the  blood  Is  taken  np  by  the  tleenee, 
It  nouKshei  theni  and  flon-a  Into  the  trnons  UcuntB.  and  the  Inrnnar  curreDt* 
MR7  It  to  th«  dorsal  vessel."   Amtalat  da  Scfencu  A'altinlUi,iase. 
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traction  behind  the  middle  of  the  head ;  its  surface  is  roiigih 
ened  witU  transverse  wrinkles,  but  no  regularly  marked  sutures, 
indicating  the  divisions  between  the  segments,  are  apparent. 
It  has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Sanborn, 
by  the  impoilers  of  Dutch  bulbs. 

The  well  known  genus  SyrpJius  (Fig  820,  S.  politns  Say)  so 
useful  in  reducing  the  immense  numbers  of  plant-lice,  lays  a 
single  egg  in  a  group  of  plant-lice,  which  hatches  out  a  footless, 
eyeless,  flattened,  transversely  wrinkled,  gaily  colored  green  and 
purple  maggot  (Fig.  321)  having  a  veiy  extensile  body,  which 
enables  it  to  reach  up  and  grasp  the  Aphis  by  the  peculiar 
sucking  mouth-parts.  When  fully  grown  the  larva  adheres  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  secretion  to  a  leaf,  its  body  contracts  and 
hardens,  forming  a  half  cylindrical  puparium. 

The  species  of  Volucella  are  parasitic  in  their  habits,  the 
larvae  feeding  on  those  of  Bombus.  They  are  long,  "narrowed 
in  front,  transversely  wrinkled,  with  fine  lateral  points,  and  the 
tail  is  armed  with  six  radiating  points ;  the  mouth  is  armed 
with  two  bifid  mandibles,  and  three  pairs  of  tentaeula." 
(Westwood.)  The  pupae  are  not  known.  The  fly  would  be 
easily  mistaken  for  a  bee,  nearly  attaining  the  size  of  the 
worker  Humble-bee,  being  remarkably  plump  and  hirsute.  J. 
Kijnckel  states  that  in  Europe  two  species  are  known  to  live 
in  the  nests  of  Vespa. 

CoNOPiD^  Leach.  The  species  of  this  family  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  wasp,  Eumenes,  from  their  long,  slen- 
der, pedicelled  abdomen.  The  three  basal  cells  of  the  wings 
are  large,  the  third  closed,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  pos- 
terior border,  and  all  the  longitudinal  veins  are  simple.  The 
eyes  in  both  sexes  are  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  family, 
being  sei^aratcd.  The  proboscis  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
much  prolonged,  and  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  has  either 
iin  apical  style  or  a  thick  dorsal  bristle.  The  male  genital 
armor  is  symmetrical  and  turned  beneath  the  abdomen.  The 
flask-shaped  larva  of  Conops  is  "  soft,  whitish,  eleven-jointed, 
with  a  long  neck  and  a  mouth  armed  with  lips  and  hooks  (man- 
dibles), and  two  lateral  elevated  plates  supporting  the  two 
spiracles.''    It  was  found  by  Lachat  and  Audouin  linng  in  the 


abdomen  of  BombuB.  It  is  also  said  by  St.  Fai^ean  to  live  in 
tlie  neat  of  Vespa,  and  Conopa  Jtavipea  woe  lired,  according  to 
Curtis,  from  ibe  body  of  Osmia. 

Ml'.  S.  S.  Sannders  lias  observed  in  Epinis  the  habits  of  a 
species  which  lives  in  the  abdomen  of  Fompilus  andax  Smith. 
The  fly  lays  its  eggs  in  June  in  the  adult  Fompilus,  probably 
ovipositing  between  the  abdominal  segments.  During  August 
the  tarvffi  become  fUlly  grown,  probably  in  ten  or  fifteen  days. 
The  puparium  is  oval,  of  an  unifoiin,  deep,  piceoua  hue,  and  the 
Ay  works  its  way  through  the  first  and  second  abdominal  rings 
of  the  wasp,  whose  abdomen  then  breaks  in  two.  Saunders 
also  found  a  similar  Conops  larva  in  Sphex  flaWpenuis,  c^>- 
tured  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Fompilus;  also  a 
smaller  species  of 
Conopa  was  bred  i 
from  the  abdomen  ^ 
of  Odynerua 
We  have  also 
bred  a  apecies 
from  one  of  two  ; 
speciea  of  Bom- 
bua,  either 
vagana  or  B.  fer- 
vidus,  "  Fig.  su. 

In  ^^(gya  the  antennal  bristle  is  anbterminal,  and  the  ptoboa- 
cis  is  twice  elbowed.  Westwood  has  observed  Myopa  atra  fly- 
ing about  sand-banks  in  which  were  the  burrows  of  various  beea, 
and  by  other  authors  the  genus  is  aaid  to  be  paraaitic  on  bees. 

The  genua  Pipuneulua  represents  a  small  group  in  which 
the  head  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  eyes,  the  front  and 
face  being  exceedingly  narrow,  while  the  antenna  have  a  basal 
briatle. 

Loew  considers  the  genus  Scenopinva  as  the  type  of  a  dia- 
tiuct  family,  hinting  at  its  relationship  with  the  Bombyliidte. 
The  genus  ia  known  by  the  abort  antennffi,  without  style  or  bria- 
tle ;  and  by  the  short  proboscia  with  its  broad  fleshy  end.  The 
larvse  are  long,  ver>-  alender,  much  like  those  of  Thereva,  and 
the  pupa  is  much  like  that  of  Leptis.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  reared 
S.paUijm  Say  (Fig.  322 ;  a,  larva).    The  larva  is  found  under 
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carpets,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  double  segmented  appearanoe 
of  all  the  abdominal  segments,  except  the  last  one,  so  that  the 
body,  exclusive  of  the  head,  seems  as  if  twenty-jointed  instead 
of  having  but  twelve  joints.  The  head  is  conical,  one-third 
longer  than  broad,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  while  the 
body  is  white.  It  is  .65  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva  is 
also  said  to  live  in  rotten  wood,  and  is  too  scarce  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  carpets.  The  fly  is  black,  with  a  metallic  hue,  and 
with  pale  feet. 

The  genus  Platypeza  also  represents  the  PlatypezidcB  of 
Meigeu,  the  antennse  of  which  have  an  apical  bristle,  with  the 
male  genital  armor  (hypopygium)  turned  symmetrically  under 
the  abdomen.  The  middle  tibiffi  are  provided  with  spurs,  and 
the  empodium  is  wanting.  The  larva  is  fiat,  with  rigid  carved 
bristles  along  the  side.     It  lives  in  rotten  mushrooms. 

Empid^  Leach.  The  species  of  this  family  closely  resemble 
the  Asilidae  in  their  long  body,  incumbent  wings,  and  rapaci- 
ous, carnivorous  habits.  The  first  joint  of  the  antennae  is  not 
much  shortened,  and  the  third  joint  has  an  apical  or  dorsal 
bristle,  while  the  empodium  is  usually  membranaceous  and  of  a 
linear  form.  The  head  is  small,  spherical,  the  eyes  united  in 
the  male ;  the  proboscis  is  homy,  without  a  distinct  tongne, 
and  bent  upon  the  breast.  The  slender  larvse,  whose  segments 
arc  much  constricted,  arc  found  in  garden  mould.  The  species 
hover  in  swarms  over  standing  water,  flying  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  if  by  a  common  impulse.  They  appear  very  early  in 
the  spring,  or  in  autumn.  The  genera  Hybos  and  TcuJiydromia 
represent  small  groups  which  are  closely  allied  to  Empis. 

DoLiCHOPODiDJB  Latrcillc.  Loew  has  characterized  this 
well  marked  family  as  generally  comprising  metallic  green, 
brisk  and  restless  Diptera  of  small  or  medium  size,  predatory 
on  other  insects,  and  living  principally  in  damp  situations ;  the 
larvae  living  under  ground  or  in  decaying  wood.  The  bead  is 
hemispherical,  the  eyes  large  and  hairy,  the  antennas  arc 
stretched  straight  out,  with  a  two-jointed  bristle.  The  probos- 
cis is  shoil  and  stout,  concealed  above  by  the  single  jointed, 
usually  scale-shaped  palpi,  with  a  wide  opening  which  can  be 
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shot  by  the  protruding  suctorial  flaps.  The  wings  do  not  have 
the  auxiliary  vein  running  towards  the  anterior  margin ;  the  an- 
terior basal  cell  is  very  short ;  and  the  discoidal  cell  coalescent 
with  the  second  basal  cell,  while  the  posterior  basal  cell  is  very 
small.  They  are  mostly  "  found  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants, 
on  stones  partly  overflown  with  water,  on  dams  and  near  water- 
falls ;  some  of  them  are  able  to  run  rapidly  over  the  water,  even 
when  it  is  rippled  by  the  wind  {Hydophorus) ;  others  are  fond 
of  salt  or  brackish  waters  {AphrosyluSy  Thinophilus  and  some 
Hydrophorus)  ;  the  species  of  Medetei-us  prefer  dry  situations, 
and  are  found  on  stumps  of  trees,  fences,  etc.,  even  in  very 
dry  and  hot  weather." 

CBsTRiDJB  Leach.  Bot-flies,  Breeze-flies.  In  these  flies,  so 
interesting  in  ^eir  habits,  the  body  is  stout,  hairy,  like  the 
Humble  bees,  and  they  are  easily  recognized  by  having  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  very  small,  with  rudimentary  oral  oi*^ 
gans.  The  middle  part  of  the  face  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and 
the  minute  antennae  are  inserted  in  rounded  pits.  vThe  eggs 
hatch  very  soon  after  laying,  and  Riley  (First  Annual  Report 
on  the  Noxious  Insects  of  Missouri,  p.  164)  thinks,  from  the 
testimony  of  three  independent  witnesses,  that  the  sheep  bot- 
fly is  viviparous,  the  larvse  hatching  within  the  body  of  the 
parent,  who  deposits  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  the  ^^  perfectly 
formed  and  living  grub." 

The  larviB  are,  in  general,  thick,  fleshy,  footless  grubs,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  segments  exclusive  of  the  head,  which  are 
spined  and  tuberculated,  the  former  in  rows,  which  enable  them 
to  move  about  readily  when  living  under  the  skin  or  in  the 
frontal  sinus  and  thus  greatly  irritate  the  animals  on  which  they 
live.  The  stigmata  are  placed  in  a  scaly  plate  on  the  thick- 
ened posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  mouth  of  the  cutaneous 
larvae  consists  simply  of  fleshy  tubercles,  while  in  those  species 
that  live  in  the  stomach  and  frontal  sinuses  of  their  hosts,  it  ivs 
provided  with  horny  hooks.  While  in  this  state  they  moult 
twice,  and  then  attain  their  full  size.  They  feed  on  the  puru- 
lent matter  originating  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
movements  of  their  bodies.  Just  before  assuming  the  pupa 
state,  the  larva  leaves  its  peculiar  habitat,  descends  into  the 
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groand,  and  there  becomes  k  coarctate  papa,  enclosed  within 
the  old  larva  akin,  and  remaining  in  connection  with  it  bj 
means  of  four  trachee. 
The  genns  OaatntpkUut  has  very  small 
*  mouth-parta,   the  deep  Ijing  palpi  being 
somewhat   spherical,  and   the 
proboscis      nearly     obsolete, 
while  the  abdomen  is  sessile. 
Fig.  sn.  q^g  species    are  of   medium 

size,  short  and  thick,  and  very  hairy.     The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  on  the  horse's  hips  and  legs,   I 
whence  the  larvie  are  introduced  into  the  stomach.  *i 
The    body   of  the  lana  widens  posteriorly;  the 
mandibles  are  not  visible,  and  the  mnxiltie  con- 
stitute the  so-called  mouth-hooks,  by  which  the 
larva  grapples  and  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the 
horse's  stomach.    The  rudimentary  anteunfe  are      ^^-  '**• 
indicated  by  an  ocelliis-likc  point.     The  Horse  Bot-fly,  Qa»- 
trophilua  equi  Fabr.  (Fig,  323;  fig.  324,  larva),  in  its  perfect 
state  is  pale  yellowish,  spotted  with  red,  with  a  grayish  yellow 
birsuties;  the  thorax  is   banded  with  black. 


though  rarely,  reddish  hairs.  The  hinder  trochanters  are 
'hooked  in  the  males,  and  tuberculatcd  in  the  females,  and  the 
wings  nre  banded  with  reddish,  with  two  spots  at  the  apes. 
The  larvffi  live  IVom  May  till  October,  and  when  flilly  grown, 
hang  by  their  mouth-hooks  on  the  edge  of  the  rectum,  whenix 
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they  are  carried  out  in  the  excremeDt.  The  pitpa  state  lasts 
trom  thirty  to  forty  days,  and  the  perfect  fly  appears  the  next 
season  trom  June  to  October. 

In  Hypoderma  the  palpi  are  entirely  wanting.  The  species  are 
either  very  lai^e,  or  of  medium  size,  and  often  quite  small,  cov- 
ered with  fine  dense  hairs.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender.  The 
^TifpodenMoftovwDegeer  (Fig.  325,  a,  larva)  or  Bot-fly  of  the  ox, 
is  black,  densely  pilose  ;  the  front  of  the  head  is  dirty  ashen, 
with  whitish  yellow  hairs.    The  nataed  black  thorax  is  twice 
broadly  banded  with  yellow  and  white;  the   scutellnm  has 
slight  tubercles ;  the  abdomen  is  black,  with  a  nasal  white  or 
yellowish  band,  a  mesial  black  band,  and  at  the  end  is  a  reddish 
orange  band  of  bairs.     The  larrte  are  found  during  the  month 
of  May  and  in  the  summer  in  the  tumors  on  the  backs  of  cattle, 
and  when  fully  grown,  which  is  generally  in  July,  work  their 
way  out  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
They  exist  in  the  puparinm  twen- 
ty-six to  thirty  days,  and  the  fly  . 
appears  from  June  to  September. 
This  species  is  found  over  all  the 
dvilized  portions  of  the  world. 
Hypoderma  tarandi  Linn,  infests, 
in   like    manner,    the    Reindeer. 
The  genus  (Estromyia  ig  thought 
to  inhabit  the  Hare.     (Estnts  ovis 
Linn,,  the  Sheep  Bot>-fly,  is  of  a  "s-  ""■ 

dirty  ash  color,  with  a  fiiscous  ashen,  banded,  and  obscurely 
spotted  thorax.  The  abdomen  is  marbled  with  yellowish  and 
white  flecks,  and  is  hairy  at  the  end.  The  larva  lives,  during 
April,  May  and  June,  in  the  frontal  sinus  of  the  sheep,  and  also 
in  the  nasal  cavity,  whence  it  falls  to  the  ground.  It  changes 
to  a  pupa  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  fly  appears  during  the 
summer.  Outerebra  has  the  third  joint  of  the  antennae  oval  or 
elliptical  aud  the  bristle  is  dorsal  and  feathered ;  the  species ' 
are  short,  very  plump  and  hairy  flies,  with  a  proboscis  elbowed 
at  the  base,  and  with  a  metallic  shining  rounded  abdomen. 
The  larvffi  live  iu  subcutaneous  bots  beneath  the  skin  of  vari- 
ous animals.  One  species  (the  C.  emasculator  of  Fitch)  lives 
in  the  scrotum  of  the  squirrel,  which  it  is  known  to  emasculate. 
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Mr.  S.  S.  Ratbvon  has  reared  C.  hiccata  Fabr.  (Fig.  826,  and 
aide  view)  from  the  body  of  a  striped  RCjuirrel,  the  lan-se  having 
emei^d  from  the  region  of  the  kidneys."  (American  Ento- 
molc^ist,  p.  116.)  Other  species  live  in  the  OposBum  and 
different  species  of  field-mice.  Cuterebra  Jiorripilvm  Clark  is 
foand  throughout  the  Uuited  States,  and  C.  cvniaili  Clark  Uvea 
in  the  hare  and  rabbit,  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  found, 
according  to  Coquerel,  in  the  bots  of  horses. 

The  genua  Dermatobia  includes  the  Ver  jnaca^we,  of  Cayenne 
and  Mexico,  found  beneath  the  skin  of  man  in  tropical  America, 
and  it  is  disputed  whether  it  be  a  true  indigenous  "(Eetnia 
homiuis,"  or  originally  attacks  the  monkey,  dog,  or  othei'  mam- 
mal.   In  Cayenne  the  species  attacking  man  is  called  the  Ver 
Macaque ;   in  Brazil  (Para)  IJra :   iu  Costa 
Rica,    Torcel;    in   New   Grenada,   Gvaano 
peludo,  or  Muche.     The  D.  noxialia  Goudot? 
(Fig.  327)   Ver  moyocuil,  lives  on  the  d<^, 
and  is  fonnd  in  Mexico  and  New  Grenada. 
The  larvie  are  long,  cylindrical,  S-shaped, 
differing  greatly  in  form  from  others  of  this 
family.     The  flies  are  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  preceding  genus. 

Dr.  Leidy  states  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  (1859),  that  several 
specimens  of  the  larva  of  a  bot-fly  were  ob- 
n«.  m.  tained  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Leconte  in  Honduras, 

from  his  travelling  companions.  They  were  "usually  found  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  shoulders,  breasts,  arms,  buttocks  and 
thighs,  and  were  suspected  to  have  been  introduced  when  the 
£>erson3  were  bathing."  "Dr.  Leconte  informs  us  that  his  com- 
panions wcro  not  aware  of  the  time  when  the  e^s  of  the  larvK, 
obtained  by  him,  were  deposited  in  their  bodies.  He  also  states 
that  the  presence  of  the  larva  gave  rise  to  comparatively  little 
uneasiness." 

According  to  Krefll  a  species  of  Batrachomyia  is  parasitic 
upon  four  species  of  Australian  frogs.  The  larvte  are  found 
between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  behind  the  tympanum  ;  they  are 
of  a  yellow  color  and  may  be  squeezed  through  a  small  open* 
log  that  exists  over  them.    When  they  quit  the  ftog  the  latter 
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dies.  The  change  to  the  pnpa  state  is  usually  effected  on  the 
lower  surface  of  a  piece  of  rock  in  some  damp  locality.  The 
perfect  insect  emerges  in  thirty-two  days.  (Giinther's  Zoologi- 
cal Record,  1864.) 

MusciD£  Latreille.    The  common  House-fly,  the  Blue-bottle 
fly,  and  the  Flesh-fly,  at  once  recall  the  appearance  of  this 
family,  which  is  one  of  great  extent,  and  much  subdivided  by 
entomologists.     The  antennae  are  three-jointed,  the  terminal 
joint  being  flattened  and  with  a  plumose  bristle  in  the  typical 
species.     The  proboscis  ends  in  a  fleshy  lobe,  with  porrect 
single-jointed  maxillary  palpi.     The  four  longitudinal  veins  of 
the  wing  are  simple ;  the  first  of  the  two  veins  on  the  hinder 
edge  often  approaching  that  on  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  the  tarsi 
have  two  pulvilli,  and  the  abdomen  is  five-jointed.     The  larvae 
are  footless,  cylindrico-conic,  narrowing  in  front,  ^vith  a  head 
variable  in  form,  and  with  hook-like  mandibles.  There  are  often 
two  pairs  of  spiracles,  one  on  the  terminal  ring  of  the  body, 
and  the  other  pair  on  the  prothoracic  segment.     The  pupa  is 
enclosed  in  the  puparium,  generally  cylindrical,  but  sometimes 
preserving  the  original  shape  of  the  lai'va.     The  celebrated 
*'T8etze*'  fly  (Glossina  morsitans  Westwood)  is  a  member  of 
this  family.     It  kills  cattle  by  its  painful  bite,  though  its  in- 
jurious nature  is  said  to  have  been  overrated.     It  is  allied  to 
Stomoxys^  the  species  of  which  bite  very  sharply.     S.  caUricans 
has  a  well  developed  proboscis,  enabling  it  to  bite  severely. 
It  is  often  found  in  houses. 

The  species  of  the  genus  TacMna^  like  the  Ichneumonidae,  are 
parasitic  in  caterpillars,  and  others  are  found  in  the  nests  of 
bees.  They  are  stout  flics,  covered  with  bristles,  with  the  eyes 
much  larger  in  the  males  than  in  the  other  sex.  The  bristle 
of  the  antennae  is  bare  or  with  a  very  short  pubescence.  The 
thorax  is  short,  and  the  first  posterior  cell  is  closed,  or  but 
slightly  opened,  and  the  legs  are  short.  The  abdomen  is  oval 
or  cylindrical,  and  the  first  segment  is  much  shortened.  The 
larvae  are  oval,  with  the  segments  much  constricted  ;  they  have 
no  head ;  the  last  segment  bears  two  spiracles.  T.  (Senomet- 
opia)  mUUaris  Walsh  lays  its  eggs,  from  one  to  six  in  num- 
ber, on  the  Army  worm    (Leucania  unipuncta),  '^  fastening 
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tbeiD  by  an  insoluble  cement  on  the  npper  surhce  of  the  two 
or  three  first  rings  of  the  body.    The  eggs  hatch  often  after 
the  caterpillar  has  gone  under  ground  to  transform,  and  in 
fifteen  to  nineteen  days,  or  the  last  of  September,  the  ffies  ap- 
pear.     T.  (Lydella)  doryphorot  Riley  (Fig.  328)  preys  on  the 
larvae  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle.    Other  species  of  gen- 
era allied  to  Tachina,  accord- 
^  ing  to  Dufour,  are  parasitic  on 
beetles,  etc  ;  thus,  Cassidotnyia 
preys  on  Cassida,  Hyalomyio 
on  Brachyderes,  and  Oct/ptera 
attacks    Pentatoma;    and   he 
^       .      ,  thinks  that  Chartopliilajtoralig 

i  fbeds  either  on  the  food  or  the 

^s-  ^^-  young  itself  of  Andrena. 

Sarcjphaga,  the  Flesh-fly,  has  a  small  head,  with  the  antennal 
bristle  plumose  or  hairy,  naked  at  the  tij) ;  the  first  posterior 
cell  only  slightly  openeil,  or  closed,  with  lai^e  tegulie  and 
stout  Icg^.  The  flesh-fly,  Sarcophaga  earnaria  Linn.,  is  black, 
the  thorax  strcalied  with  gray,  and  the  abdomen  checkered 
h  whitish.  Tlie  female  is  viviparous,  that  is,  the 
larva;  liatch  and  live  within  the  oviduct.  The  ova- 
s  are  large,  arranged  in  n  spiral  manner  and  con- 
tain sometimes  20,000  eji^s.  We  have  reared  Sarco- 
phaga nudipcnma  Loew  ftom  the  cells  of  Pelopteus 
■ipes,  the  Miid-<lauber,  which  had  been  stored  with 
\  spiticrs,  the  flics  molcing  their  appearance  on  the  first 
1  of  July,  a  few  days  before  the  wasps  issned  fVom  the 
'  cells.  The  parent  flies  had  probably  laid  their  e^s 
in  the  spiders  before  the  cells  were  closed  by  the 
sps.  The  nests  were  brought  from  Texas, 
Fts.  329.  Musca  has  plumose  antennte,  while  in  Stomoxgi 
they  arc  pectinated.  Dufour  states  that  the  allied  genera. 
Echinomyia,  Gonia,  Dexia  and  Siphonia  are  also  viviparous, 
Maaca  (Lucilia)  Camr  Linn,  the  Rlue-bottle  fly,  and  Mutca 
(Caliiphora)  vomitoria  Linn,  the  Meat-fly,  deposit  their  eggs 
(fly-blows)  upon  meat  and  decaying  animal  substances,  anii 
during  the  lat«  war  were  grievously  tormenting  to  our  soldiers, 
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lajring  their  egga  in  the  wounds,  especially  of  those  left  od  the 
field  over  night.  The  larva  of  M.  C^sar  (Fig.  329)  is  of  very 
rapid  growth.  It  is  of  nn  "elongated  conical  form,  pointed 
towards  the  head,  which  is  fbrnished  with  two  fleshy  horns," 
and  horny  mouth-parta,  and  a  pair  of  rudiments  of  branchiee 
on  the  prothoracic  ring.  The  body  is  suddenly  truncated,  the 
end  being  furnished  with  a  pair  of  stigmata.  The  pupa  trans- 
forms in  the  ground,  within  a  puparium  of  the  usual  long,  cy- 
lindrical form. 

Dr.  Chapman  of  Appalachicola,  writes  to  Mr,  Sanborn  that 
this  fly,  "  attracted  by  the  stench  of  a  mass  of  decaying  insects 
which  have  perished  in  the  leaf  of  Sarracenia,  ventures  in  and 
deposits  its  eggs,  and  the  larvie  devour  the  festering  heap. 
These  in  turn,  on  becoming  flies,  are 
unable  to  get  out  of  their  prison,  perish, 
and  are  added  to  the  putrefying  mass 
that  bad  nonrished  them." 

F.  Smitli  notices  in  tlie  Transactions 
of  the  Eutomolc^icnl  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1868,  the  "Warega"  fly  of  Brazil, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  "pest  of  both 

man    and  animals ;    it  is  a  species  of  , 

Musca,  and  is  said  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the 
skin ;  large  and  terrible  swellings  are 
formed.    Tlie  mode  of   extracting  the  "*'  '*'■ 

ms^ot  is  to  cut  an  opening,  and  to  press  it  out — a  most 
paiuflil  operation.     These  wounds  are  very  difficult  to  cure." 

The  House-fly,  Musca  domeetica  Linn.,  is  common  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  tlie  ypar,  and  hibernates  through  the  winter.  A 
study  of  the  proboscis  of  the  fly  reveals  a  wonderful  adaptability 
of  the  mouth-parts  of  this  insect  to  their  uses.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  most  perfect  condition  of  these  parts  as  seen  in  the 
horse-fly.  In  the  proboscis  of  the  house-fly  the  hard  parts  are 
obsolete,  and  instead  we  have  a  fleshy  tongue-like  oi^an  (Fig. 
330),  bent  up  underneath  the  head  when  at  rest.  The  maxillte 
are  minute,  and  the  palpi  (mp)  are  single-jointed,  and  the  man- 
dibles (m)  are  comparatively  useless,  being  very  short  and 
small  compared  with  the  lancet-like  jaws  of  the  mosquito  or 
horse-fly.     But  the  structure  of  the  tongue  itself  (labium,  0  is 
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moBt  curiouB.  When  the  fly  settles  upon  a  lump  of  sug&r  or 
other  sweet  object,  it  unbends  its  tongue,  extends  it,  and  llie 
braad  knub-liko  end  divides  into  two  flat,  musuular  k-avcs  {I), 
which  thus  present  a  suckev-liko  surface,  with  which  the  fly 
laps  up  liquid  sweets.  These  two  leaves  are  supported  ni>oii  % 
framework  of  cliitinous  rods,  wliich  act  as  a  set  of  spiiiigs  to 
open  and  nhni  the  muscular  leaves.  The  inside  of  tlils  broad 
fleshy  expansion  ia  rough  like  a  i-asp,  and  as  Newport  stales, 
"is  easily  employed  by  tlie  insect  in  scraping  or  tearing 
delicate  surfaces.  It  is  by  means  of  this  curious  structure 
that  the  busy  house-fly  occasions  much  mit^chief  to  the  covers 
of  our  buokfi,  by 
scrnping  ofl*  the 
all)uminons  jK>lish, 
and  leaving  trac- 
ings of  its  depre- 
dations in  the  soil- 
ed and  spotted  a\}- 
pcarancc  which  it 
occasions  on  tlicm." 
The  house-fly 
breeds  in  August 
about  stables.  The 
Fig.  Ml.  eggs  are  dciwsited 

in  horse-dung.  The  larva  (Fig.  331*)  hatches  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  eggs  are  laid  ;  it  moults  twice,  and  in  about 
n  week  pupates,  and  in  six  or  seven  days  more  the  fly 
appeai-s.     In  Europe  it  is  infested  by  minute  Chalcids. 

Tdia  Jiigoti,  according  to  Coqiiere!  and  Mondiere,  produces 

a  disease  in  the  natives  of  Senegal,  probably  by  ovii>osiling 

im  the  skin,  thus  giving  rise  toliard  red  fluctuating  tumors, 

in  which  the  larva  of  this  fly  resides. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Aiithomyia,  seen  about  flowers,  in 


*  Fig.  331,  A,  Inrva  of  Mmra  rfotnsifim.  ]o<t  Imtched,  aliofflng  the  dlstHbn- 
tlon  at  the  two  nwiQ  tracben,  and  the  nntcrior  and  poel^or  commLssora 
(a,  a),  dona)  view.  B,  tbc  larva  Id  the  second  ftage;  j^j,  fpiracle.  C,  splncic 
cuUl^cd.  F,  head  of  the  Kame  larva,  eulnrKcd;  U,  Jabrum  (?);  mif,  maniUbla; 
our,  maxllls ;  of,  antenna.  E,  n  t^^nnlnal  oplraole  mach  en1ar^.  D,  papt- 
rlum ;  ap,  prothoracte  aplraclc.    All  tbo  flgurea  much  ealuKed. 
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the  larva  state  live  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  in  privies; 
They  ore  smaller  flies  than  the  foregoing  genera,  with  smaller 
alulae,  and  the  fourth  longitudinal  vein  of  the  wing  is  straight, 
thus  leaving  the  first  posterior  cell  fully  open.  The  larve  are 
generally  much  like  those  of  the  meat-fly,  but  are  thicker, 
while  otlicFB,  belonging  to  the  genus  Uomalomyia,  are  flat- 
tened and  hairy. 

The  Radish-Qy,  Anthomyia  raphani  Harris,  abounds  in  the 
roots  of  the  radish,  the  fly  appearing  towards  the  end  of  June. 
Another  species,  the  Onion-fly,  Anthomyia.  ceparvm  (Fig.  332), 
causes  the  leaves  of  the  onion  to  tnru  yellow  and  die  from 
the  attacks  of  the  larvie  in  the  roots.    The  larvie  mature  in 
two  weeks,  transform  in  the  root,  and  two  weeks  later  disclose 
the  flies,   Mr.  Walsh 
suggests     that     the 
larvie    may   be    de-  f 
stroyed    by  pouring 
boiling    hot    water 
over     the     young 

plants,  which,  with-  ^^ 

out  injuring  the  on- 
ions,   destroys    the  I 
maggots.      The  Fie-  ««■ 
Seed-corn  >f  aggot,  the  larva  of  Anthomyia  zeae  Riley  (Fig.  844, 
p.  419,  rt,  larva;  b,  puparium ;  c,  kernels  eaten),  destroys, 
in  New  Jersey,  the  kGrnels  of  sprouted  corn  bcfoi-e  it  comes  up. 
The  Cabbage  maggot,  the  larva  of  A.  braasiccB  Bouch^,  a  com- 
mon fly  in  Europe,  has  been  found  in  Michigan  to  be  injurious 
to  the  cabbage.    (Riley.)    The  hairy  maggots  of  Ilonialomyia 
cunicuiarU  live  in  rotten  tuniips.     (Hurria.)     The  puparium 
(Plate  3,  fig.  5,  5  a)  of  another  species  lias  been  found  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  nests  of  tho  humble  bee. 

In  Ortalia  the  ftont  is  quite  prominent,  the  clypeus  is  greatly 
developed,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  proboscis 
much  thickened.  This  genus  comprises  variously  banded  and 
spotted  flies,  which  may  be  seen  walking  along  leaves  vibrating 
tbeir  wings.  They  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  the 
pulpy  fmit  of  the  cherry,  olive  and  orange.  Another  Onion- 
fly,  discovered  by  Dr.  Shimer  in  "Illinois,  is  the  Ortalia  Jlexa 


of  Wiedenuum  (Fig.  333  ;  a,  larra).  The  fly  differs  from  tbe 
ADlhomyia  cepanim,  besides  more  important  respecta,  in  bsr- 
ing  black  wings  with  three  broad  cnrred  bands.  Tbe  ma^ot 
feeds  in  the  root  thus  killing  the  top  of  the  plant. 

A  species  of  Trypeta,  according  to  F.  Smith,  whieb  in  Brazil 
Is  called  the  "Berna"  fly,  deposits  its  eggs  in  wounds,  both 
on  man  and  beast.     "  It  is  remarkable  &om  having  tbe  apical 
segment  of  tbe  ab- 
domen    elongated 
I  into  a  long  oviposi- 
tor.    Mr.   Peckolt 
says    the    negroes 
Buffer    much    from 
the  attacks  of  this 
fly,  which  frequent- 
a  Fig.  33*.  ly  deposits  its  vggt 

in  tbeir  nostrils  whilst  they  are  sleeping,  and  such  are  tbe 
effects  of  its  attacks,  that,  in  some  cases,  death  ensues." 
(Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society,  London,  1868, 
p.  135.) 

To  tbe  genns  Loncluea,  Osten  Sacken  refers,  with  consider- 
able doubt,  a  fly,  which  I  have  found  in  abundance,  raising 
blister-like  swellings  on  the  twigs  of  the  willow.     They  were 
fnlly  grown  in  April. 
The  larva  (Fig.  834. 
fly  ;  a,  tbe  larva ;  b. 
the  pupa)  is  curved, 
cylindrical,  taperii^ 
nearly  alike  towards 
each      extremity, 
^g-  ssi.  though  the  thoracic 

region  is  the  thickest.  Tbe  rings  are  thickened  upon  their  pos- 
terior edges,  so  that  they  appear  contracted  in  the  middle.  It 
is  glassy  green,  with  two  little  elongated  tubercles  placed  near 
each  other  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  end,  where  in  the  pupa 
they  arc  terminal.  It  is  .15  of  an  inch  long  when  fbliy  ex- 
tended. The  pupa-case,  found  late  in  May,  is  oval,  long,  cy- 
lindrical and  obtuse  at  both  ends ;  the  anterior  end  is  morf 
blunt ;  the  first  segment  of  tbe  body  is  minute  and  forms  the 
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lid,  wbich  c^ens  when  the  fly  makes  its  exit,  and  bears  two 
Bmall  slender  tubercles  which  project  upwards.     Ttie  posterior 
end  bears  two  terminal  spine-like  tubercles  similar  to  those  6a 
the  head,  but  projecting  horizontally.     The  puparium  is  glassy 
green,  and  the  limbs  of  the  enclosed  pupa  can  be  partially  seen 
through  the  skin.    The  rings  are  (especially  on  the  thorax) 
spinose,  tieing  the  remnants  of  the  rows  of  spines  around  the 
hind  edge  of  the  lor^'al  s^ments.     It  is  .15  of  an  inch  long. 
The  pupa  lies  a  short  distance  ft-om  the  opening  of  its  burrow, 
wliich  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  situatied  between  the 
wood    and     the    bark. 
The  larva  before  pupa- 
ting eats  away  the  bark, 
leaving    a    thin     outer 
scale,  or  ruuudish  black 
space   wbich    can    be 
folded  back  like  a  lid, 
which     the    fly    pushes 
open  when  it  emerges. 
Several  swellings  occur 

on  the  twig  in  the  space  ^^-  "*■ 

of  six  inches.  The  fly  appeared  the  25th  of  June.  Dnfonr 
states  that  in  Europe  Loncltcea  nigra  lives  in  the  outer  bark  of 
the  oak,  and  another  under  the  l>ark  of  the  poplar,  while  still 
another  species  makes  a  sort  of  gall  in  the  dogsgrass. 

The  genus  Sphyraeephala  is  remarkable  for  its  stalked  eyes, 
wbich  are  placed  on  long  stems  going  out  fVom  the  sides  of 
the  head.  Some  species  are  found  fossil  in  the  Prussian 
amber.     8.  brevicorttis  Say  is  rather  rare. 

The  Cheese  maggot  is  the  larva  of  Piophita  ccuei  (Fig.  335) 
'  a  shining  black  fly,  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  long,  with  the 
four  posterior  legs  yellowish,  and  with  transparent  wings. 
The  whitish  larva  is  cylindrical,  and  .22  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  acutely  pointed  towards  the  head  and  truncated  behind, 
with  two  long  homy  stigmata  in  the  middle  of  the  tmncature, 
and  two  longer  fleshy  fliaments  on  the  lower  edge.  When 
moving  it  extends  its  month-hooks,  and  pulls  itself  along  by 
tiiem.  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
power  of  leaping  possessed  by  the  maggot.     When  about  to 
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leap  the  larva  brings  the  under  Bide  of  the  abdomen  towards 
the  head,  while  laying  on  its  side,  and  reaching  forward  with 
its  head,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  its  mouth- 
boolfs,  grapples  by  means  of  them  with  the  hinder  edge 
of  the  truncatnre  and  pnlling  hard,  suddenly  with- 
draws them,  jerking  itself  to  a  distance  of  four  w 
five  inches.  The  Wine-fly  (Fig.  336,  pnparinm)  also 
Ijelongs  to  the  same  genus,  and  with  its  puparium 
may  be  found  floating  in  old  wine  and  cider. 

Several  species  of  the  genua  JEpkydra  have  been 
Fig.  S38.  found  living  in  salt  water.  Mr.  E.  T,  Cox  has  sent 
us  Bpecimeus  of  Ephydra  lialophita  Pack.  (Fig.  337  ;  a,  wing ; 
b,  puparium),  which  in  the  pupa  state  lives  in  great  numbers 
in  the  first  graduation  bouse  of  the  Equality  Salt  Works  of 
Gallatin  Cwmty,  Illinois.  The  larva  itself  we  have  not  seen, 
but  the  puparium  is  cylindrical,  half  an  inch  long,  tiie  body 
ending  in  a  long  respiratory  tube  forked  at  the  end.  The  fly 
itself  is  coppery  green, 
with  pule  honey  yellow 
legs,  and  is  .15  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Another  spe- 
cies  has  been  found  by 
Professor  B.  Silliman  liv- 
ing in  great  abtnidance  in 
Uono  Lake,  Cal.,  and  in 
tlic  Museum  of  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  are  pn- 
paria  of  this  genus  from 
Labrador,  and  fVom  under 
sea-weed  on  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  a  pool  of  brack* 
ish  water  at  Marblehead : 
Fig.  ssi.  they  are   noticed  by  the 

author  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,"  vol.  vi. 

The  Apple  Fly,  or  DrosophUa,  has  babite  like  the  apple 
midge.  Mr.  W.  C.  Fish  has  described  in  the  "American 
Naturalist,"  the  habits  of  an  unknown  species  (Fig,  338;  o, 
larva),  which  he  writes  mc  has  been  very  common  this  year  in 
Barnstable  County,  Mass.     lie  says  that  "it  attacks  mostly 
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the  earlier  varieties,  seeming  to  have  a  particular  fondness  for 
the  old  fashioned  Summer,  or  High-top  Sweet.  The  larvse  en- 
ter the  apple  usually  where  it  has  been  bored  by  the  Apple- 
worm  (Carpocapsa),  not  uncommonly  through  the  crescent-like 
puncture  of  the  curculio,  and  sometimes  through  the  calyx, 
when  it  has  not  been  troubled  by  other  insects.  Many  of 
them  arrive  at  maturity  in  August,  and  the  fly  soon  appears, 
and  successive  generations  of  the  maggots  follow  until  cold 
weather.  I  have  frequently  found  the  pupse  in  the  bottom  of 
barrels  in  a  cellar  in  the  winter,  and  the  flies  appear  in  the 
spring.  In  the  early  apples,  the  larvse  work  about  in  every 
direction.  If  there  are 
several  in  an  apple,  they 
make  it  unfit  for  use. 
Apples  that  appear  per- 
fectly sound  when  taken 
A*om  the  tree,  will  some- 
times, if  kept,  be  all  alive 
with    them     in    a    few  Fig.  sas. 

weeks."  Other  species  are  known  to  inhabit  putrescent 
vegetable  matter,  espeoially  fVuits.  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  also  des* 
cribes  in  his  "First  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxious  Insects  of 
Illinois,"  another  apple  fly,  Trypeta  pomoneUa  Walsh,  which 
destroys  stored  apples,  and  has  been  found  troublesome  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country. 

In  England  Oscinis  granarius  Curtis  lives  in  the  stems  of 
wheat.  The  Oscinis  vastator  Curtis  does  serious  damage  to 
wheat  and  barley  crops  in  England,  by  eating  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  The  larvse  are  fully  grown  late  in  June,  and  a  month 
later,  the  fly  appears.  Their  attacks  are  restrained  by  numer- 
ous Pteromali,  and  a  minute  Proctotrupid  (Sigalphus  caudatus) 
oviposits  in  the  egg  of  the  Oscinis.  Other  allied  species  in  the 
larva  state  cause  the  stems  of  wheat  and  barley  to  swell  twice 
their  usual  size,  which  disease  is  termed  in  England  the  go\U. 

The  larvae  of  CJiloropa  lineata  Fabr.  in  Europe,  destroy  the 
central  leaves  and  plant  itself,  the  female  laying  her  eggs  on 
the  stems  when  the  wheat  begins  to  show  the  ear.  In  a  fort- 
night the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  fly  appears  in  September.  Curtis 
also  states  that  Chlorops  Herpinii  Gu^rin,  attacks  the  ears  of 
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barley,  (h>m  six  to  ten  Uttb  being  found  in  each,  and  by  de< 
Btroying  the  flowers  render  the  ear  Bterile.  Otdnie  frit  Linn. 
in  Europe  inhabits  the  husks  of  the  barley,  and  destroys  one- 
tenth  of  the  grain.  LinneDS  calculated  the  annual  loss  from 
the  attacks  of  this  single  species  at  half  a  million  doUais. 
Ploughing  and  harrowing  are  of  no  use  in  guarding  against 
these  insects,  as  they  do  not  transform  in  the  earth ;  the  best 
remedy  lies  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  Many  of  these  small 
flies,  like  the  micro-lepidoptera,  are  leaf-miners,  and  are  not 
readily  distinguished  from 
them  when  in  the  larva  state. 
Of  the  genus  PAora,  a 
European  species  (P.  incras- 
sata  Fig.  339 ;  a,  lar^a ;  b, 
puparium)  frequents  bee 
*  hives,  and  is  thought  by  some 
Fig. SM.  to  produce    the    disease 

which  is  known  among  apiarians  as  "  foul  brood." 

lu  the  pupiparous  Diptera,  namely,  those  flies  which  are  bom 
as  pupie  th>m  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  lana  state  having 
been  passed  within  the  oviduct,  the  thorax  is  more  closely 
agglutinated  than  before^  the  bead  is  small  and  sunken  in 
the  thorax,  and  in  the  wingless  species  this  consolidation  of 
the  head  and  thorax  is  so  marked  as  to  cause  them  to  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  spiders.  Spider-like  in  their 
looks,  they  are  spider-like  in  their  habits,  as  the  names  Spider- 
flies,  Bat-ticks  and  Bird-ticks,  imply  a  likeness  to  the  lower 
spiders  or  ticks.  The  antennae  are  very  deeply  inserted  and 
partially  obsolete ;  the  labnim  is  ensheathed  by  the  maxillie, 
and  the  thoracic  nervous  ganglia  are,  as  in  the  Aracfanida, 
concentrated  into  a  single  mass. 

HiproBosciD«  Westwood.  The  Forest-fliea  and  Sheep 
Ticks  are  characterized  by  the  homy  and  flattened  body,  the 
horizontal  flattened  head  received  into  the  fVont  edge  of  the 
thorax,  the  lai^  eyes,  the  rudimentary  papilla-like  antenns 
placed  very  near  together,  and  the  proboscis  is  formed  by  the 
labnim  and  masillee,  whose  palpi  are  wanting;  the  labium  is 
very  short ;  wings  with  the  veins  present  only  on  the  costal 
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edge,  the  others  either  aborted  or  odIj-  partially  deTeloped. 

They  resemble  the  lice  in  their  paraeitie  habits,  living  beneath 

the  hairs  of  vertebrates,  especially  of  bats,  and  are  abundant 

beneath    the  feathers 

of  birds. 

These     flies     differ 

fi'om  all  other  insects 

in  their  peculiar  mode 

of  development,  which 

reminds   us   of   the 

intra-uterine    life     of 

the  vertebrate   foetus. 

According  to  Diifour 

and    Lenckart    they 

have  an  irregular  uterus-like  enlargement  of  the  oviduct,  which 

furnishes  a  milk-like  secretion  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
larvte.  The  body  of  the  larvie,  for  each  female  produces  but 
one  or  two  young,  when  first  hatched  is  not  divided  into  rings, 
but  is  smooth,  ovate,  egg-like,  forming  a  puparium-lihe  case  in 
which  the  Inrvse  transform  to  pupie  immediately  after  birth. 

The  Forest-fly  or  Horae-ticfc,  Hijrpoboaca  Latreille,  has  no 
ocelli,  with  five  stout  veins  on  the  costal  edge  of  the  wing ; 
thorax  broad,  and   the  proboscis  short  and 
thick.     We    figure  a  species*  of  this  genus 
(Fig.  340)  which  was  found   on    the   Great 
Horned  Owl.     Its  body  is  much  flattened,  1 

adapted  for  its  life  under  the  feathers,  where  I  | 

it  gorges  itself  with  the  blood  of  its  host. 
The  genus  Lipt^tena,  which  has  ocelli,  with 
only  three  costal  veins,  a  long  slender  probos-         Fig.  mi. 
cis,  and  a  small  thorax,  is  remarkable  for  living  in  its  wing- 
less state  on  the  Deer,  but  when  the  wings  are  developed  it  is 
found  on  the  Grouse  (Tetrao).     The  Bird-tick,  Omithomyia, 
lias  ocelli,  a  short  proboscis  and  si:^  costal  veins,  and  there 
are  numerous  species,  all  bird  parasites. 

'  Hipptitoiea  Imbonfi  n.  ep.  I^msle.  UnlfOnn  horn  color,  with  a  redillph  tlnire, 
BnrI  blackish  halm;  lege  pnler.wilh  dark  tarsi,  boclj  Leiicach  paler;  tip  of  nbrto- 
men  blai'.k,  with  long  brieUee.  Length  of  lioi);-  .30  Inch ;  of  a  wing  M  Incb.  Dif- 
hn  Trom  H.  araiine  In  being  larger,  an<l  In  its  unlfbrm  reddish  color.  Taken  Oct. 
t;  Muieam  of  ibe  Peabodj'  Aeadem;  of  Science. 
87 
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Id  the  wingless  Sbeep-tick,  Melopliagus  ovinua  Linn,  which 
is  often  very  troublesome  (Fig.  341,  and  puparium),  the  head 
is  wider  thnn  the  thorax,  the  proboscis  is  as  long  as  the  bead 
itself,  the  limbs  ai-e  short  and  thick,  and  the  bristly  abdomen 
is  broad  and  not  divide!  into  joints. 

The  genns  Camus,  which  was  placed  in  the  ConopidtK  hy 
Nitzscb,  seems  rather  to  belong  here.     C.  hemapterug  Nitzsch, 
is  "of  the  size  of  a  flea,  with  minute  rudi- 
ments of  wings,  and  is  parasitic  on  birds 
of  the  genua  Stumus." 

NrcTERiBiD*  Lench.  The  Bat-ticks  are 
remarkably  spider-like,  with  a  beaker-like 
bead,  without  eyes,  having  four  ocelli, 
or  else  entirely  blind.  The  Anger-like, 
two-juiiited  autennie  arc  situated  on  the 
under  side  of  the  head.  The  proboscis  is 
featber-like,  the  palpi  very  large  au<i  por- 
^»-  »♦*■  pp^( .  tijg  [egQ  ^pg  Qf  great  gizo^  with  the 

basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  of  remarkable  length,  and  the  bairy 
abdomen'  is  composed  of  six  segments.  They  are  very  small 
parasites,  one  or  two  lines  in  length.  We9twoo<l  has  extracted 
the  puparium  tVom  the  body,  showing  the  close  relationship 
of  these  strange  forms  to  Hippijhosca.  Ny<Xeribia  Weetwoodii 
Gu^rin  (Fig.  342)  is  an  East  Indian  species. 

Braulina.  Gerstaecker.     The  Bee-lice  are  wingless,  iniDut«. 
blind  insects,  with  large  heads ;  the  thorax  is  transverse,  ring- 
shaped,  half  as  long  as 
the  head  ;  the  abdomen 
is   round,   five-jointed, 
and  the  legs  are  thick. 
1  with   long   claws  enit- 
I  bling  them  to  cling  to 
'  the  hairs  of  bees. 

The    genus    Btoh/ii 

may  be  compared  with 

FIB  »«  the  flea,  its  IxKly  being 

flattened  vertically,  while  that  of  the  flea  is   flattened  lat- 
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erally.  While  the  traneformations  of  Braula  show  it  to  be 
undoubtedly  a  degraded  Muscid,  with  a  true  puparium ;  those 
of  the  flea,  with  its  worm-like,  more  highly  organized  larva, 
and  the  free  obtected  pupa  show  that,  though  wingless,  it 
occupies  a  much  higher  grade  in  the  dipterous  series.  Braula 
caeca  Nitzsch  (Fig.  343,  and  lai'va)  is  found  living  parasitically 
on  the  honey  bee  in  Europe,  and  has  not  been  detected  in  this 
conotry. 

The  antennte  are  short,  two-jointed  and  sunken  in  deep 
pits.  It  is  fVom  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  line  long.  The 
larva  is  headless,  oval,  eleven-jointed  and  white  in  color.  On 
the  day  it  hatches  Aom  the  e^  it  sheds  its  skin  and  changes 
to  an  oval  puparium  of  a  dark  brown  color.  It  is  a  body  para- 
'  site,  one  or  two  of  them  occurring  on  the  body  of  the  bee, 
though  sometimes  they  greatly  multiply  and  are  very  trouble- 
some to  the  bee. 

Fig.  su. 


0 
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We  now  take  up  the  second  series  of  suborders  of  the  hexa- 
podoiis  insects,  in  which  the  different  segments  of  the  body 
show  a  strong  tendency  to  remain  equal  in  size,  as  in  the  larva 
state ;  in  other  words  there  is  less  concentration  of  the  parts 
towards  the  head.  In  all  these  groups  the  prothorax  is  greatly 
developed,  generally  free,  while  the  wings  tend  to  conceal  the 
two  posterior  thoracic  segments,  and  the  body  generally  is 
elongated,  flattened  or  angulated,  not  cylindrical  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  preceding  and  higher  series.  The  degraded 
wingless  forms  resemble  the  worm-like  Myriapods,  while,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  wingless  flies  resemble  the  Arachnida. 
Tbe  imago  (especially  in  the  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera  and  cer- 
tain Nenroptera)  resembles  the  larva;  that  is,  the  metamor' 
phosts  la  less  complete  than  in  the  preceding  groups. 
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Ik  the  highest  suborder  of  this  series,  the  Coleoptera,  we 
Had  the  most  complete  metamorphosiB  and  the  greatest  spcci- 
alizatioD  of  parts,  nilh 
a  more  complete  con- 
centration of  them  to- 
wards the  head  than  in 
the  lower  suborders. 
They  are  at  once  rec- 
ognized by  the  elytra, 
or  thickened  homy  fore 
wings,  which  are  not 
actively  used  in  flight 
(the  bind  wings  being 
especially  adapted  for 
that  purpose),  while 
they  cover  aiid  encase 
the  two  posterior  seg- 
ments of  the  thorax 
and  the  abdomen.  The 
prothoracic  ring  is 
greatly  enlai^ed,  often 
excavated  in  front  to  re- 
ceive the  head.  These 
characters  are  very  per- 
Bisteut;  there  are  fer 
aberrant  forms  and  the 
suborder  is  remarkably 
homogeneous  and  easily 
limited. 

The  head  is  fVee  from 

Fi?.  34.1.  the  thorax,  but  less  so 

than  in  the  preceding  suborders ;  it  is  scarcely  naiTOwed  behiEd. 

and  its  position  is  usually  horizontal.    The  eyes  are  nsually 

Fio.  315,  under  surfnce  of  Harpftlus  caUginOBUB.  (Alter  Leconte.)  a,Ilgala: 
J,  paMi([10BS«! ;  e,  snpporls  of  labial  palpl;  <j.  labial  palpns;  c,  menlnni ; /.  Ibbct 
lobe  Of  maxilla;  g,  onWr  lobe  of  maxilla;  i.  maxillary  |iaI|:nB;  (,  mandible;  t, 
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quite  large,  and  there  ia  but  a  pair  of  ocelli,  when  present,  or 
there  may  be  but  a  single  ocellus.  The  antennae  are  generally 
inserted  Just  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  rarely  between  them  as 


in  the  previous  suborders.  They  are  either  filiform  where  the 
joints  are  cylindrical,  as  in  the  Carabidce,  not  enlarging 
towards  the  end,  or  serrate,  as  in  the  Elateridce,  where  the 

bnccal  opening:  I.  gf^*  or  throst;  m,  m.  baccsl  eiiliires;  n,  gnlar  sntniv:  a,  pro- 
■lenium;j>',  epletemum  of  prothonx;  p,  eplmeronar  prochonixi  v,  ?*,  f"i  coxb; 
r,  r",  r",  trochttntOTB;  i,!',!",  femora  or  thlirfis;  (,(',(",  tibiffi;  n.p*,!!',  etc..  ventral 
■bdominsi  setments:  ig.  epiilerna  of  meBolhorai  (the  eplmsron  le  Juat  behind  It); 
;  y.  eplileniiuii  of  metatbom  ;  g',  eplmcron  of  meUtbom  :  i,  meto- 


y\a,  SW,  upper  nirfice  of  NecropboniB  Amerlcinni.  (Aflcr  LeconIi>.|  n.  min- 
dlble ;  b,  nuil]Uu7  p*lpna  ;  e,  labnim ;  d,  clj'pena  :  >,  uitennn  ;  /.  ItodI  ;  g,  vertex ; 
k,  occipnl;  I,  neck;  t,  eye;  I,  pronotnm  (Dsaolly  called  prothorax);  A  elytron;  n, 
hind  wins:  o,  unilellnni  (of  rneaothor»x):p,inetBnotnm  (or  dorsal  siirfareofmeta- 
thorai):  V.  ftmiir  or  thigh  ;  r,  r,  r,  ter([lte«  or  the  abdomen;  •,  •■,  •',  Bpiraclea  or 
■Ugmata;  (,  f,  r,  Ub'ue;  v,  llblal  apore;  v,  taraL 
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Joints  are  triangular  and  compressed,  giving  thereby  a  serrate 
outline  to  the  inner  edge;  or  clavate,  as  in  the  SilphidtEj 


Pig.  M7. 

where  the  enlarged  terminal  Joints  give  a  rounded  clnb-shiqwd 
termination ;  lamellate,  when  the  termioal  Joints  are  prolonged 


internally,  forming  broad  leaf-like  expansions,  as  in  the  Sea- 
rabeidm,  while  the  geniculate   antenna  is  produced  when 

Fio.317.  Dim-rant  farms  of  BDi 
also  genicnlMe) ;  4,  IS.  fl,  T,  claiflts 
n«iiliir(Gyr[nnfi1:  13,  tvivjafnlcil 

Fra.SIS.    I.blpertlnnte:  S.  flnbellateHntenps;  3,insil1ln  or  Bembldtui 
HydrophiJils;  S.  of  P?o1iii>Iiiib:  0,  nuuclllaty  palptu  or  CteulaMs 
nu;  8,  of  Tychua. — lYtrm  LeconU. 
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the  second  and  Bucceeding  joints  make  an  angle  with  the  first. 
The  mandibles  are  always  well  developed  as  chewing  organs, 
becoming  abnormally  enlarged  in  Lueanus,  while  in  certain 
Scarabeidae  they  are  small  and  membranous. 

The  maxillae  (Fig.  348)  are  supposed  to  prepare  the  food  to 
be  crushed  by  the  mandibles.  The  body  of  the  maxilla  con- 
sists of  the  cardo;  a  second  joint,  stipes^  to  which  last  are 
attached  two  lobes  and  a  palpus.  In  certain  Cicindelidce 
and  CarabidoB,  the  outer  lobe  is  slender  and  two-jointed  like 
a  palpus.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  usually  four-jointed,  some- 
times with  one  joint  less,  and  in  but  a  single  instance  is  there 
any  additional  joint,  as  in  Aleochara. 

The  mentum  is  generally  square  or  trapeeoidal,  varying  in 
size.  The  labium  bears  the  ligula,  and  supports  the  labial 
palpi,  and  varying  much  in  form,  is  thus  important  in  classifi- 
cation. The  labial  palpi  are  usually  three-jointed,  sometimes 
two-jointed,  or  with  no  joints  apparent,  as  in  certain  Staphy^ 
linidce^  according  to  Leconte. 

The  greatly  enlarged  prothorax  is  free  and  very  movable, 
the  pronotum  or  dorsal  piece,  considered  to  be  formed  origi- 
nally of  four  pieces,  is  usually  veiy  distinct  from  the  pieces 
composing  the  fianks,  though  sometime  they  are  continuous. 
Tlie  two  hinder  rings  of  the  thorax  are  covered  up  by  the 
wings  and  do  not  vary  in  form  so  as  to  be  of  much  use  in 
classification.  They  are  respectively  composed  of  a  praesciitum, 
scutum  and  scutellum,  and  postscutellum,  the  first  and  fourth 
pieces  being  more  or  less  aborted.  The  pieces  composing  the 
flanks  are  partly  concealed  by  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
dorsal  parts  of  the  segment,  much  more  so  than  in  the  prece- 
ding suborders,  the  side  pieces  being  much  smaller  and  more 
difficult  to  trace ;  and  these  flank-pieces  (pleurites)  help  form 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  where  in  the  Hyraenoptera, 
Lepidoptera  and  Diptera,  they  are  greatly  enlarged,  forming 
the  bulging  sides  of  the  body. 

The  epimera  and  episterna  of  both  the  meso-  and  metatho- 
rax,  Leconte  states,  are  of  much  value  in  classification,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  mesothorax,  "  according  as  they  reach  the 
middle  coxae,  or  are  cut  off  from  them  by  the  junction  of  the 
^istema  with  the  metasternum.''    The  thickened  homy  an- 
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terior  pair  of  wings  (elytra),  often  retain  traces  of  the  originsd 
veins,  consisting  of  three  or  four  longitudinal  lines.  Their 
office  in  flight  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  hind  wings  in  sustain- 
ing the  body,  as  but  rarely  when  the  insect  is  on  the  wing  do 
the  elytra  remain  quiet  on  the  back.  The  membranous  hind 
wings  are  provided  with  the  usual  number  of  principal  veins, 
but  these  are  not  subdivided  into  veinlets.  The  wing  is  long, 
narrow  and  pointed,  with  the  costal  edge  strong,  being  evi- 
dently adapted  for  a  swift  and  powerful  flight. 

In  the  running  species,  such  as  many  CarabidcBj  the 
hind  wings  beiug  useless,  are  aborted,  and  very  rarely  in  some 
tropical  Lampyridce  and  Scarabaiidce  are  both  paii-s  of 
wings  wanting  in  both  sexes,  though,  as  in  the  Glow-worm 
and  some  of  its  allies  the  females  are  apterous.  The  legs 
ai*e  well  developed,  as  the  beetles  are  among  the  most  power- 
ful running  insects.  The  coxaB  are  large  and  of  much  use  in 
distinguishing  the  families.  The  trochantiue  is  usually  present 
in  the  forelegs,  but  often  absent  in  the  middle  pair ;  the  tio- 
chantcrs,  or  second  joint  of  the  leg,  is  small,  circular,  ob- 
liquely cut  off,  and  the  femur  and  tibia  lying  next  beyond 
arc  of  varying  form,  correlated  with  the  habits  of  the  insect, 
the  hinder  pair  becoming  oar-like  in  the  swimming  Dytiscxdw 
and  some  Hydrophilidce ,  while  in  the  GyrinidoB  both 
pairs  of  hind  legs  become  broad  and  flat.  The  number  of 
tarsal  joints  varies  from  the  normal  number,  flve,  to  four  and 
three  joints,  the  terminal  joint  as  usual  being  two-clawed. 
These  claws  are  only  known  to  be  wanting  in  Phanseus,  a 
Scarabffiid,  and  the  abeiTant  family  Stylopidce,  According 
to  the  number  of  the  tarsal  joints  the  families  of  Coleoptera 
have  been  gi'ouped  into  the  Pentamera  (flve-jointed),  the  Tef- 
ramera  (four-jointed),  the  Trimera  (three-jointed),  and  HeU- 
romera,  which  are  four-jointed  in  the  hind  pair,  while  the  first 
and  second  pairs  are  five-jointed. 

The  abdomen,  usually  partly  concealed  by  the  wings,  is  ses- 
sile, its  base  broad ;  in  form  it  is  usually  somewhat  flattened. 
The  tergal  and  sternal  portion  of  each  ring  is  connected 
usually  by  the  membranous  ])leural  piece,  which  represents 
the  epimera  and  epistema  of  the  thorax,  and  on  which  the  stig- 
mata are  situated.     While  in  the  other  suborders  the  typical 
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namber  of  abdominal  segments  is  ten,  no  more  than  nine  have 
been  traced  in  the  Coleoptera. 

A  few  genera  are  capable  of  producing  sounds  by  rubbing 
the  limbs  or  elytra  over  finely  wrinkled  surfaces,  which  in 
Trox  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  basal  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  in  Strategus  on  the  tergum  of  the  penultimate  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  while  such  a  surface  is  found  in  Ligyrus 
on  the  surface  of  the  elytra. 

The  nervous  system  is  subject  to  great  variation  in  the  Cole- 
optera. The  ganglia  may  be  fused  into  three  principal  mas- 
ses, as  in  the  Lamellicorns,  Curculionidoi  and  Scolytidip,^ 
where  the  first  mass  corresponds  to  the  prothoracic  ganglia, 
the  second  and  larger  to  the  second  and  third  thoracic  ganglia, 
usually  separated  in  the  other  suborders,  while  the  third  oblong 
mass  represents  the  whole  number  of  abdominal  ganglia,  from 
which  radiate  the  nerves  which  are  distiibuted  to  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  reproductive  system.  In  the  Ciatel- 
idee,  (Edemeridce  and  Cerambycidoej  the  abdominal  por- 
tion of  the  nervous  cord  occupies  the  whole  body,  and  there 
are  five  ganglia  in  the  abdomen.  These  two  types  of  the  ner- 
vous cord  sometimes  run  into  each,  but  are  always  distinct  in 
the  larva  state. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  very  simple  in  the  flesh-eating  spe- 
cies, going  directly,  without  many  convolutions  to  the  anus, 
but  in  the  vegetable  feeders  it  is  very  long  and  greatly  con- 
voluted. The  gizzai*d  is  oval  in  shape,  its  internal  folds  being 
armed  with  hooks.  There  are  two  salivary  glands.  The  urin- 
ary tubes  are  either  four  or  six  in  number. 

*'The  phosphorescent  organs  of  the  Lampyridce  and  cer- 
tain ElateridcB  consist  of  a  mass  of  spherical  cells,  filled 
with  a  finely  granular  substance  and  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous trachean  branches.  This  substance  which,  by  daylight, 
appears  of  a  yellow,  sulphur-like  aspect,  fills  in  the  Lam' 
pyridcB,  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  shines  on  the 
ventral  surface  through  the  last  abdominal  segments,  which  ai'c 
covered  with  a  very  thin  skin ;  while  with  the  Elateridoiy  the 
illumination  occurs  through  two  transparent  spots,  situated  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  prothorax.  The  light  produced  by 
these  organs,  so  remarkably'  rich  in  tracheae,  is  undoubtedly  th« 
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result  of  a  combustion  kept  up  by  the  air  of  these  vessels. 
This  combustion  explains  the  remission  of  this  phosphores- 
cence observed  with  the  brilliant  fire-flies,  and  which  coin- 
cides, not  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  but  with  those  of 
inspiration  and  expiration."  (Siebold.) 

The  tracheee  of  the  Coleoptera  are  always  highly  developed. 
In  the  larva  state  they  arise  from  two  principal  trunks.  In  the 
adult,  however,  they  branch  out  directly  near  each  stigma  and 
distribute  branches  which  communicate  with  other  main  trunks. 
In  those  species  which  fly  most,  both  the  fine  and  larger 
tracheae  end  in  vesicles,  which  are  distributed  in  great  abun- 
dance all  over  the  body.  In  the  Lucanidce  they  are  especi- 
ally numerous,  thus  lightening  the  bulk  of  the  enormously 
developed  head. 

The  ovaries  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  branches  of  few  or 
numerous  tri-  or  multilocular  tubes ;  the  receptaculum  seminia 
is  wedge-shaped  and  often  arcuate,  communicating  with  the 
copulatory  pouch  by  a  long  flexuous  spiral  seminal  duct,  and 
there  is  a  bursa  copulcUrix  usually  present.  The  testes  vary  in 
consisting  of  two  long  co&ca,  or  two  round  or  oblong  folli- 
cles, or  pyriform  and  placed  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  the 
extremity  of  the  vasa  defererUia^  or  as  in  the  Lamellicoms, 
CerambycidoB,  Curculionidce  and  Criocerid(e^  they  are 
round,  flattened,  disc-like,  and  ai'e  situated,  two  to  twelve  in 
number,  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The  organ  of  intromission 
is  very  extensible,  composed  of  the  terminal  segments  of  the 
body,  which  form  a  broad  flattened,  hairy  canaliculated  piece. 

The  larvae  when  active  and  not  permanently  enclosed  (like 
the  Curculio)  in  the  substances  that  form  their  food,  are  elon- 
gated, flattened,  worralike,  myriapodous-looking,  with  a  large 
head,  well  developed  mouth-parts,  and  with  three  pairs  of  tho- 
racic feet,  either  horny,  or  fleshy  and  retractile,  while  there  is 
often  a  single  terminal  prop-leg  on  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
body  and  a  lateral  horny  spine.  The  larvae  of  the  Ceram- 
hycidcB  are  white,  soft  and  more  or  less  cylindrical,  while 
those  of  the  Curculionidce  are  footless  or  nearly  so,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  Gall-flies,  both  hymenopterous  and  dip- 
terous. 

The  pupae  have  free  limbs,  and  are  either  enclosed  in  cocoons 
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of  earth,  or  if  wood-borers  in  rude  cocoons  of  fine  chips  and 
dust,  united  by  threads,  or  a  viscid  matter  supplied  by  the  in- 
sect. None  are  known  to  be  coarctate,  though  some  Coccin- 
ellffi  transform  within  the  old  larva  skin,  not  rejecting  it,  as 
usual  in  the  group,  while  other  pupaB  are  enclosed  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  larvse  lived.  In  some  StaphylinidoB  the  pupa 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  obtected,  the  limbs  being  soldered 
to  the  body  as  if  it  were  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  antennae  are  folded  on  each  side  of  the 
clypeus,  and  the  mandibles,  maxillae  and  labial  palpi  appear  as 
elongated  papillae.  The  wing-pads  being  small,  are  shaped 
like  those  of  the  adult  Meloe,  and  are  laid  upon  the  posterior 
femora,  thus  exposing  the  meso-  and  metathorax  to  view. 
The  tarsal  joints  lie  parallel  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  body,  the  hinder  pair  not  reaching  to  the  tips  of  the 
abdomen,  which  ends  in  a  pair  of  acute  prolonged  forked  in- 
curved horny  hooks,  which  must  aid  the  pupa  in  working  its 
way  to  the  surface  when  about  to  transform  into  the  beetle. 

The  number  of  living  species  is  between  60,000  and  80,000, 
and  over  8,000  species  are  known  to  inhabit  the  United  States. 
There  are  about  1,000  fossil  species  known.  They  are  found 
as  low  down  as  the  Coal  Formation,  though  more  abundant  in 
the  Tertiary  deposits  and  especially  the  Amber  of  Prussia. 

Coleoptera  have  always  been  the  favorites  of  entomologists. 
They  have  been  studied,  when  in  their  perfect  state,  more  than 
any  other  insects,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  their 
lai*vae,  and  carrying  them  through  their  successive  stages  of 
growth,  the  early  stages  of  comparatively  few  species  are 
known. 

The  most  productive  places  for  the  occurrence  of  beetles  are 
alluvial  loams  covered  with  woods,  or  with  rank  vegetation, 
where  at  the  roots  of  plants  or  upon  their  flowers,  under  leaves, 
logs  and  stones,  under  the  bark  of  decaying  trees,  and  in 
ditches  and  by  the  banks  of  streams,  the  species  occur  in  the 
greatest  numbers.  Grass  lands,  mosses  and  fungi,  the  surfaces 
of  trees  and  dead  animals,  bones,  chips,  pieces  of  board  and 
excrement,  should  be  searched  diligently.  Many  are  thrown 
ashore  in  sea-wrack,  or  occur  under  the  debris  of  freshets  on 
river  banks.     Many  Carabidce  run  on  sandy  shores.    Very 
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early  in  spring  stones  can  be  upturned,  ants'  nests  searched, 
and  the  muddy  waters  silted  for  species  not  met  with  at  otlier 
times  of  the  year. 

For  beating  bushes  a  large  strong  ring-net  should  be  made, 
with  a  stout  bag  of  cotton  cloth  fifteen  inches  deep.  This  is  a 
very  serviceable  net  for  many  purposes.  Vials  of 
alcohol,  a  few  quills  stopped  with  cork,  and  close 
tin  boxes  for  larvae  and  the  fungi,  etc.,  in  which 
they  live,  should  be  provided ;  indeed,  the  collector 
should  never  be  without  a  vial  and  box.  Beetles 
should  be  collected  lai^ely  in  alcohol,  and  the 
Fig.  S40.  colors  do  not  change  if  pinned  soon  after  being 
taken.  Coleoptera  should  be  placed  high  up  on  the  pin,  as  in- 
deed all  insects  should.  The  pin  should  be  stuck  through  the 
right  elytron  (Fig.  349)  so  that  it  shall  come  out  beneath  or 
between  the  middle  and  hind  pair  of  legs.  Small  species 
should  be  pinned  with  minute  pins,  wiiich  can  be  afterwards 
mounted  on  higher  ones. 

CiciNDELiD^  Leach.  The  Tiger  Beetles  have  very  large 
heads,  much  broader  than  the  prothorax,  very  long  curved  jaws 
and  long,  slender  legs.  The  outer  lobe  of  the  maxillse  is  biar- 
ticulate,  the  inner  usually  terminated  by  an  articulated  hook. 
The  eleven-jointed  antennae  are  inserted  on  the  fk'ont  above 
the  base  of  the  mandibles.  They  are  brownish  or 
greenish  with  metallic  and  purplish  reflections,  marked 
with  light  dots  and  stripes.  They  abound  in  sunny 
paths  and  sandy  shores  of  rivers,  ponds  and  the 
oceau,  flying  and  running  swiftly,  and  are  thus  very 
Fig.  350.  (jiffleult  to  capture.  The  larvae  (Fig.  350)  are  hideous 
in  aspect ;  the  head  is  very  large  with  long  jaws ;  the  thoracic 
rings  large  and  broad,  and  the  ninth  ring  has  two  large  tuber- 
cles each  ending  in  two  hooks,  by  which  the  hunch-backed 
grub  can  climb  up  its  hole,  near  the  entrance  of  which  it  lies 
in  wait  for  weaker  insects.  These  holes  may  always  be  found 
in  sandy  banks  frequented  by  the  beetles. 

While  all  the  species  living  in  the  United  States  are  ground 
beetles,  in  the  tropics  there  are  some  which  live  on  trees.  H. 
W.  Bates  states  that  Ctenostoma  and  its  allies  have  a  greater 
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resemblance  to  ants  than  to  the  Cicindelse  proper,  so  much  so 
that  when  the  insects  are  seen  prowling  in  search  of  prey  along 


Fig.  851.  Pig.  868.  ^g-  «»• 

the  slender  branches  of  trees,  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  large  ants  of  the  Ponera  group. 

The  genus  AmUychila  has  the  third  joint  of  the  maxillaiy 


Fig.  354.  Fig.  255.  Fig.  353.  Fig.  857. 

palpi  longer  than  the  fourth,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  labial 
palpi  very  short,  while  the  epipleurse  are  wude,  Omus  differs 
in  the  wider  epipleurae  ;  both  genera  inhabit  the  Pacific  States, 


Fig.  358. 

and  the  former  is  found  as  far  east  as  Kansas.  Tetracha  (Fig. 
351,  T.  Virginica  Hope)  has  the  first  joint  of  the  labial  palpi 
elongated.     In  Cicindda  and  allies,  the  third  joint  of  the  max- 
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illary  palpi  is  shorter  than  the  fourth.  This  country  is  very 
rich  in  species,  among  the  most  common  of  which  are  C.  gen- 
erosa  Dejean  (Fig.  352)  ;  C  vulgaris  Say  (Fig.  353)  ;  C.  pur- 
purea Olivier  (Fig.  354)  ;  0.  hirticoUis  Say  (Fig.  355)  ;  C. 
sexguttata  Fabr,  (Fig.  356),  a  bright  green  active  species  with 
six  golden  dots ;  and  C.  punctukUa  Olivier*  (Fig.  357). 

CARABiDiB  Leach.  This  is  a  family  of  very  great  extent, 
and  one  very  difficult  to  limit.  In  form  the  specjes  vary 
greatly ;  the  antennas  are  inserted  behind  the  base  of  tlie  man- 
dibles under  a  frontal  ridge ;  maxillae  with  the  outer  lobe  pal- 
piform,  usually  biarticulate,  while  the  inner  lobe  is  usually 


Fig.  309. 

curved,  acute  and  ciliate,  with  spines.  The  epimera  and  epi- 
sterna  of  the  prothorax  are  usually  distinct ;  the  three  anterior 
segments  of  the  abdomen,  usually  six,  rarely  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  are  connate.  The  legs  are  slender,  formed  for  run- 
ning ;  anterior  and  middle  coxae  globular,  posterior  ones  dilated 
internally,  and  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed,  f 

*Fio.  SB8  illastrates  the  external  anatomy  of  this  finnily :— 1,  head  of  Cichidela: 
2,  maxillflB  of  Cicindela;  3,  mentum  of  Omns;  4,  mentnm  of  Tetracha;  5,  nientnm 
of  Cicindela;  6,  antennae  of  the  ;9ame;  7,  abdomen  of  the  male  of  the  same;  8,  po^ 
terior  coxa  of  the  same;  9,  anterior  tarsus  of  Omus  (male);  10,  anterior  tarsus  of 
Cicindela.  —  From  LecotUe. 

fFiG.  359  illustrates  the  external  anatomy  of  the  Carabidai—l,  extremity  of 
the  anterior  tibia  of  Carabus,  Inner  face ;  2,  maxilbe  of  Cychnis ;  3,  head  of  CYchnif : 
4,  head  of  Carabus ;  5,  antenna  and  part  of  head  of  Iroricera ;  6,  mentum  of  Carabus ; 
7,  maxilla  of  Carabus;  8,  under  surface  of  Fasimachns;  9,  under  surflice  of  meso- 
and  metathorax  of  Motrins ;  10,  anterior  tibia  of  Motrins ;  11,  under  surftce  of 
meso-  and  metathorax  of  Physea;  12,  antennie  of  Pasimachus;  13,  mentum  of 
Pasimachns;  14,  maxilla  of  Pasimachus;  15,  anterior  tibia  of  Pasimachus;  !«, 
head  of  Fromecognathus ;  17,  mentum  of  PseudomorphUB,  ahowing  the  IndistiDct 
gular  Buture.— iVom  LecotUe, 
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They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  predaceous  beetles ;  they  arc 
mntiers,  the  hiod  wings  being  ofteu  absent.     Their  colors  are 
duU  metallic  or  black.     They  run  in  grass, 
.^jM^     or  lurk  under  stones  and  etieks,  or 
?TV.     under  the  bark  of .  trees,  whence 
^        "    tbey  go  out  to  hunt  in  the  night- 
time.   They  may  be   found  also 
in  great  numbers  under  the  debris 

Wof  freshets  and   under  stones  in 
the  spring. 
Pie.  881,        -piig  iufvje  are  found  in  much 
the  same  situations  as  the  beetles,  and  are 
generally  oblong,  broad,  with  the  terminal  **'  *"' 

ring  armed  with  two  homy  hooks 
or  longer  filaments,  and  with  a 
single  false  leg  beneath. 

The  genus  Omophron,  remark- 
able   for    its    rounded    convex 
form,  and  wanting  the  scatelluni, 
is  found   on   the  wet  sands  by 
1  i  S  V^      rivers  and  pools,  where  also  Ela- 

f^   I  I    ^^pArua   occurs,   which   somewhat 

1/  ll  resembles     Cicindela.      It    has 

J^  >^      slightly    emarginate    anterior 

^  ^"  tibiat,  with  largo  prominent  eyes, 

fi«-  9M.  and  rows  of  large  shallow  ocel- 

late  boles  on  the  elytra.  The 
genus  Ccdosoma  is  well  known, 
being  common  in  fields,  where  it  lies 
In  little  holes  in  the  sod,  in  wait  for  its 
prey.  I  have  seen  C.  ccUidum  Fabr. 
(Fig.  860)  attacking  the  June  bug 
(Lachnostema  fiisoa)  tearing  open 
its  sides.  Its  larva  (Fig.  3G1)  is 
black.  C.  scrutator  Fabr.  (Fig.  362) 
is  a  still  larger  species  with  bright 
green  elytra.     It  is  known,  accord-         "  ^^b-  '*'■ 

ing  to  Harris,  to  ascend   trees  in   search  of  canker-worms. 
Carabua  has  simitar  habits,  but  differs  in  having  the  third 
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joint  of  the  anteaoiB  cylindrical,  while  that  of  Calosoma  is 
greatly  compressed.     C.  serratus  Say  (Fig.  363 ;  a,  pupa  of  the 
European   C.   auronitens)   is   blacfc    bordered   with 
purple.    The  closely  allied  species  of  Cychrvt,  of 
rich  purple  and  blue  tints,  differ  in  the  longer  head, 
^  the  deeply  bilobate  labrnm,  and  in  having  four  of 
^  the  anteniial  joints   smooth,  with  thickly   striated 
elytra,     (We  figure   some  nnknown   larvie  of  this 
family    which    are    allied    to 
Carabiis;    Fig.    364,    natural 
size ;    Fig.    365,  a   little    en- 
larged ;    a,    mouth   parts ;    b,   '. 
enrl   of  the  body,   and  Fig. 
36C,  a  lari'a  apparently  of  the 
rig.  88*.    same    genus.)        Pasimachus 
elongat'ia    Lee.    (Fig.   367)    has    been 
found,  according  to  Walsh,  to  prey  on 
the  Doryphora,  or  Potato  beetle. 
The  genus  Scarites  and  its  allies  have  fis  xs. 

the  anterior  toothed  palmate  tibite  more 
or  less  produced   at  the  apex,  with  a 
pedunculate  abdomen.     In  Scar- 
itee  and  Pcmtnachus   the    basal 
joint  of  the  antenna  is  very  long ; 
.  the  former  having  the  maxillfe 
rounded  at  the  tip,  and  the  tho- 
rax   rounded    behind,    while   in 
1  Fasimachus,   the  thorax  is  dis- 
tinctly angidated,  and  the  max-      W 
In  Clivinn  the  basal  joint  of  the  an-  ^-  *"■ 
tcnnte  is  short,  the  mandibles  flat  and  acute,  and  the  clypeus 
is  not  cmoi^innte. 

In  Haqialus  and  allies  the  epimera  of  the  mesotbo- 
rax  do  not  extend  to  the  coxie,  and  the  mesostemnm 
is  large,  widely  separating  the  middle  coxce.  Of  this 
group  Bmchinua  (B.  fiimans  Fabr,  Fig.  368),  the 
Bombardier  beetle,  with  its  narrow  head  and  cordate 
Fig.  308.  prothorax,  is  remarkable  for  discharging  with  quite 
an  explosion  fVom  its  anal  glands  a  pungent  fluid,  probably 
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illffi  arc  hooked. 
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of  use  as  a  protection  against  its  enemies.  Tliey  are  yellow- 
i^h  red,  with  bluish  and  greenish  elytra.  Helluomorpha 
(H.  prteusta  Lap.  Fig.  869 ;  a,  mentnm)  has  a 
large  mentum  and  much  compressed  antennse.   ^  ^^  ^    ^-v 

Oalerita  is  similar  but     M3r      ISb 
much   larger,   with    a   red 
thorax,  and  blue  or  black 
elytra.    Fig.  370  represents 
the  larva ;  Fig.  371  the  pupa        ^^'  ^' 
of  G.  LecoTttei  Dejean,  a  Southern  species. 
Casnonia  has  a  rhomboidal  head,  with 
a  long  narrow  neck  and  a  cylindrical  tho- 
rax.    (7.  Pensylvanica  De- 
jean (Fig.  372)  is  not  un- 
common,   being    found 
under  stones.     The  species 
of  Lebia  are  found   upon 
flowers,   especially    the 
golden  rod,  in  August  and 
September.   They  are  gaily 
colored,  with  the  head  con- 
stricted   behind    and    the 
thorax    pedunculate.      The 


Fig.  870. 


Fig.  371. 

species  of 
PlaJtynus  (P.  cupripenne  Say,  Fig.  873) 
are  often  of  brilliant  metallic  green  and  red  colors.  In  Cymin- 
d's,  which  is  hairy,  the  head  is  not  constricted  behind,  and  the 
last  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is  dilated.  In  PterostU 
chu8^  which  is  a  genus  of  great  extent,  the  three  basal 

joints  of  the  antennae  are  smooth,  the 
J  anterior  tibiae  are  thickened  at  the  ex- 
J  tremity,  and  the  dilated  tarsal  joints  are 
triangular  or  cordate.  The  species  are  Fig.  372. 
black  and  of  common  occurrence.  Amara  differs 
in  the  head  not  being  narrowed  behind,  the  slightly 
Fig.  878.  emarginate  labrum  and  the  elytra  being  without 
the  usual  punctures.  Zimmerman  states  that  the  species  are 
annual,  or  double  brooded  annually ;  the  eggs,  which  are  laid 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  do  not  mature  for  several 
days  after  coupling ;  the  larvae  moult  once,  live  six  to  eight 

28 
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weeks,  and  the  pupa  lives  half  that  time ;  the  beetles  often 
hibernate.    The  larva  baa  the  general  form  of  that  of  PoecUus. 
The  speciee  of  Harpalua  are  lai^e, 
with  a  veiy  aquore   prothorax.     H,  • 
ctUiginosus  Say  (Fig,  374)  is  bene-  I 
flcial  in  eating  cut- worms  and  other': 
injurious  lorvte.     B'ig.  375  represents  ~: 
a  larva  supposed  to  belong  to  this  or  . 
on  allied  genus.     The  blind  Anop?i-  ■ 
tltalmus  Tellkampjii  Erichs.  ft-om  the  ; 
Mammoth  Cave,  has  no  eyes,  while  : 
the    legs    are  very  long,   eapecially 
the  narrow  fore  tibiffi ;   but  in  Tre- 
eftua,  which  is  cloaely  allied  to  the  blind  Cave  Beetle, 
the  eyes  are  as  large  as  usual,  and  the  legs  stouter.    Fir  m. 
Bembidium    oom- 
/  prises  species  of 
-  very     small     siie 
and   variable    in 
form,  in  which  the 
anterior  tibife  are 
not  dilated  at  the 
e  found  abundantly  under  the  refuse  of 
iVosheta  and  tides,  preying  upon  dead  animal  matter 
and  other  insects,  and  a  species  of  CiHenum, 
closely  allied  to  Bcmbidium,  is  known  to  sei 
>  tlie    beach-flea,   Gammarus,   and    devour 
\  Fig.  376  (A,  n  little   enlarged ;   B,  head ; 
^  mandible ;  e,  antenna ;  /,  labium  and  its  two- 
''  jointed  palpi ;  g,  maxillte ;  h,  i,  j,  under  side 
of  different  abdominal  rings)  represents  the     J-/ 
larva  of  a  Ground  beetle,  which,  occording  to     W 
Wg.  an.  Walsh,  preys  upon  the  larva  of  the  Plum  our-     \/ 
culio  while  under  ground.     Fig.  377   represents  the  Fig,  zn. 
supposed  larva  of  a  European  species  of  Chlcenius,  and  Fig. 
378  what  we  suppose  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle  allied  to  CilleDum. 


base.     They  s 


AHPtiizoiD.E  Leconte.    The  genus  Ampkizoa  (Fig.  379,  A. 
insoleuB  ;  a,  antenna  ;  b,  labrum  ;  c,  mandibles  ;  d,  maxille ;  ^ 
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ligula ;  /,  mentum ;  gr,  pro&ternum,  front,  aiid  A,  side  view ;  t, 
under  side  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  showing  the  six  ventral  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen ;  J,  anterior  tarsus :  from  Horn)  found 
in  Northern  California,  is  the  sole  representative  of  this  family 
and  differs  from  the  preceding  family  in  the  metastemum  be- 

b  d  j  i 
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ing  trnncate  behind,  and  not  reaching  the  abdomen.  A,  inso' 
lens  Lee.  is  an  anomalous  form,  being  snbaquatic,  and  in  its 
structure  and  habits  connecting  the  CarabidcB  with  the  suc- 
ceeding family. 


DmsciDiE  McLeay.  The  Diving  Beetles,  or  Water  Tigers, 
are  oval  flattened  elliptical  beetles,  which  differ  from  the  Oar- 
abidcem  the  form  of  the  hinder  coxse,  which  are  very  large, 
touching  each  other  on  the  inner  edge,  and  externally  reaching 
the  side  of  the  body,  entirely  cutting  off  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments from  the  metathorax,  while  the  oar-like  swimming  legs 
are  covered  with  long  hairs,  and  the  hinder  pair  are  much  flat- 
tened. The  larvae  are  called  "water  tigers,"  being  long,  cy- 
lindrical, with  lai*ge  flattened  heads,  armed  with  scissor-like 
jaws  with  which  they  seize  other  insects,  or  snip  off  the  tails 
of  tadpoles,  while  thej'  are  even  known  to  attack  young  fishes, 
sucking  their  blood.  They  are  known  to  moult  several  times, 
four  or  five  days  intervening  between  the  first  two  periods  of 
moulting,  and  ten  days  between  the  latter.  The  body  ends  in 
a  pair  of  long  respiratory  tubes,  which  they  protrude  into  the 
air,  though  eight  pairs  of  rudimentary  spiracles  exist.  When 
about  to  transform  the  larva  creeps  on  to  the  land,  constructs 
a  round  cell,  and  in  about  five  days  assumes  the  pupa  state, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  beetle  appears,  if  in  summer,  or 
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if  in  autumn  hibernates  as  a  pupa,  to  transform  to  a  beetle  in 
the  spring. 

In  Haliplus  the  antennse  are  ten-jointed,  bristle-shaped,  and 
the  legs  ai*e  scarcely  adapted  for  swimming,  being  narrow. 
The  body  is  very  convex,  spotted  with  black  or  gray,  while 
the  elytra  are  covered  with  rows  of  punctures.  In  the  remain- 
ing genera,  the  types  of  the  family,  the  antennae  are  eleven- 
jointed  and  the  hind  legs  oar-like.  "The  larvae  differ  not  only 
by  their  dorsal  segments  being  armed  with  spines,  which  gives 
them  a  very  grotesque  appearance,  but  by  their  possessing  ooly 
one  claw,  and  by  their  anal  segment  (which  is  rudimentary 
in  all  other  Dytiscidse)  being  enormously  elongated  and  forked, 
so  that  the  anus  is  placed  on  the  under  side  of  this  pe- 
culiar tail,  and  the  spiracles  of  the  eighth  pair,  which  are  ter- 
minal and  tube-like  in  other  Dytiscidoe  here  become  lateral 
and  quite  plain."  (Schiodte.)  In  Colymbetes  and  Agabus  the 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  are  broad,  oblong,  and  covered  be- 
neath with  cups  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  size.  Agabus  differs 
in  having  the  thorax  as  wide  at  the  base  as  at  the  middle,  or 
still  wider.  In  Dytiscus  the  ovate,  not  very  convex  body  is 
usually  broader  behind  the  middle,  and  the  last  joint  of  the 
palpi  is  not  elongated,  while  in  Acilius  which  is  usually 
banded,  the  intermediate  tarsi  of  the  male  are  not  dilated. 
The  females  of  these  two  genera  often  have  the  elytra  deeply 
furrowed,  while  those  of  the  males  arc  smooth.  Dr/tiecus 
fasciventris  Say  and  Aciliua  unediaJtus  Say  are  common  in  all 
our  ponds  northward. 

GYKiNiDiE  Latreille.  Whirligigs.  These  oval  bluish  black 
beetles  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  form  and 
habits.  They  are  always  seen  in  groups,  gyrating  and  circling 
about  on  the  surface  of  pools,  and  when  caught,  give  out  a 
disagreeable  milky  fluid.  Like  the  previous  family,  upon  bemg 
disturbed,  they  suddenly  dive  to  the  bottom,  holding  on  by 
their  claws  to  submerged  objects.  They  carry  down  a  bubble 
of  air  on  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  when  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted rise  for  more. 

The  cylindrical  eggs  are  placed  by  the  female,  end  to  end, 
in  parallel  rows  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  the  larvae 
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are  hatched  in  about  eight  days.  They  are  myriapodous  in 
form,  with  a  pair  of  large,  long,  lateral  respiratory  filaments 
on  each  segment,  much  as  in  the  larva  of 
Corydalus.  They  become  fully  grown  in  Au- 
gust, crawl  out  of  the  water  and  spin  an  oval 
cocoon,  within  which  the  pupa  remains  a 
month,  and  then  appears  as  a  beetle.  In  Gy- 
^^j^g^j  rinus  (Fig.  380,  G.  horealia  Aub6  ;  Fig.  381, 
"^I^^  larva  of  a  European  species)  the  scutellum  is  *^"  *^* 
wA^S  .  distinct ;  the  species  of  Dineutua^  of  which  D,  Ameri- 
canus  is  a  type,  are  larger,  and  lack  the  scutellum. 
Fi«r.  881.  Schiodte  states  that  the  larvse  of  Carabidoe^ 
Dytiscidoe  and  Gyrinidce  differ  from  those  of  other  Coleop- 
tera  in  having  double  claws,  while  in  the  others  the  tarsus  is 
undivided  and  claw-like. 

Hydrophilid^  Leach.  Carnivorous  as  larvae,  but  when 
beetles,  vegetable  eaters,  and  living  on  refbse  and  decaying 
matter,  this  family  unites  the  habits  of  the  foregoing  families 
with  those  of  the  scavenger  Silphids.  They  are  aquatic,  small, 
convex,  oval,  or  hemispherical  beetles,  in  which  the  middle  and 
posterior  feet  are  sometimes  adapted  for 
swimming ;  the  antennae  are  short,  and  the 
palpi  very  long  and  slender.  The  females 
spin  a  silken,  turnip-shaped  nidus  for  their 
eggs,  fift}''  to  sixty  in  number,  which  ends 
in  a  horny  projection,  serving  as  a  respira- 
tory tube  to  supply  the  young  larvae  with 
air  as  they  are  hatched.  Others  carry  the 
cocoon  about  with  them  on  the  under  side 
of  the  body.  To  spin  this  large  amount  of 
silk,  they  are  provided  with  two  large  silk 
glands,  with  external  spinnerets.  The  larvae 
hatch  in  from  two  to  six  weeks,  and  moult 
three  times ;  when  mature  they  are  long,  cj^- 
lindrical,  tapering  rapidly  towards  the  pos- 
terior end,  with  sho^  legs,  while  the  head  is  ^^«^-  '^• 
flattened  above  and  very  convex  beneath,  with  the  mandibles 
elevated  much  as  in  the  larvh  of  Cicindela,  enabling  them  to 
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seize  their  food  by  throwing  their  heads  back  and  extendmg 
the  jaws.  The  larva  of  Che  European  H.  piceus  Linn.  (Fig. 
382)  matures  in  two  months,  then  ascends  to  the  bank,  forms 
an  oval  cocoon,  and  transforms  to  a  beetle  in  about  forty  days. 
In  the  genus  Sperchopsia  {8.  tesseUatua  Mels.)  the  middle  and 
hind  tarsal  joints  are  equal  in  length.  Hydrophilus  is  large, 
oval,  olive-black  and  with  smooth  elytra.  In  the  larva  the 
lateral  appendages  of  the  abdomen  are  soft,  flexible,  ciliated, 
and  assist  in  buoying  up  the  heavy,  fleshy  body  (for  which 
purpose  the  antennaB  are  ciliated)  but  they  do  not  serve  for 
respiration  as  in  Berosua^  another  extensive  genus  of  this 
family.  (Schiodtc.)  H,  triangularis  Say  is  a  large,  pitch}' 
black  species.  In  Hydrohius  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary 
palpi  is  longer  than  the  preceding.  Sphceridium  and  its  allies 
are  characterized  by  an  ovate,  convex  or  hemispherical  form, 
with  ten  rows  of  punctures  or  stria;,  though  in  Cydonotum 
there  are  no  striae.  In  Cercyon  the  mesosternum  is  not  pro- 
duced, and  the  prostemum  is  keeled  over.  "In  the  larvse  of 
Cercyon  and  Sphceridium^  which  represent  the  Hj'drophilinc 
type  modified  for  life  on  dry  land  (though  in  humid  places), 
we  find  neither  lateral  abdominal  appen- 
dages, nor  even  true  feet,  the  animal  wrig- 
gling its  way  through  the  debris  amongst 
which  it  lives,  whilst  the  last  abdominal 
segment  is  the  largest  of  all  and  is  often 
armed  with  hooks."     (Schiodte.) 


Platypsyllid-s:  Leconte.  The  only  spe- 
cies of  this  family  known  is  a  small  brown 
insect,  '16  inch  long  {Platypsylla  castoris 
Ritsema,  Fig.  382^,  enlarged),  found  on 
the  American  beaver.     The  body  is  broad,  ^*i?-  ^®** 

flattened,  eyeless,  with  short  elytra,  and  spiny  on  the  legs  and 
salient  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  flea.  Leconte  remarks  that 
its  affinities  are  "  very  composite,  but  all  in  the  direction  of  the 
Adephagous  and  Clavicorn  series,  though  chiefly  with  the  latter.' 

SiLPHiDiE  Leach.     The  Carrion  or  Sexton  beetles  are  useful 
in   burying   decaying   bodies,  in   which   they  lay  their  eggs. 
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The  larvie  are  cnistaceous,  flattened,  vrith  the  sides  of  the 
bcdy  often  serrated,  black,  and  of  a  fetid  odor.    They  undergo 
their  traneformations  in  an  oval  cocoon.     In  Necroplwrua  (Fig. 
346,  N.  Americanus  Oliv.)  the  antennte  have  ten  apparent 
joints,   and   the    rounded   cliib   is 
*  four-jointed.     The  genns  Silpka,  of 
i  which  S.  Lapponica  Herbst  (Fig. 
L  388,  larva  fliUy  grown ;  384,  young,  -> 
i  from  Labrador)  ia  a  common  ^pe- 
3B,  differs  in   the  third  Joint  of 
[^  the  antenna  being  no  longer  than 
^  the   second,  bnt  shorter  than  the 
k  first.     In  Secrophilua  the  third  joint 
N  is  as  long  as  the  first.     N.  Surina- 
'  mensia  Fabr.  has  a  yellow  thorax 
^  with  a  central  irregidar  black  spot. 
'  Cat<^  and  its  allies  live  in  fungi, 
carrion   and   ants'    nests,  and   are 
small,   black,   oval    insects.      The       *^-  ^^■ 
Tig. »«.      eyeless  ^tte/ops  Ai'rtMs  Tellk.  is  blind,  wanting  the 
eyes,  and  is  found  in  Mammoth  Cave.     Anisotoma  and  allies, 
with  eleven-jointed  antennte,  are  oval  and  sometimes  hemis- 
pherical, and  capable  of  being  rolled  np  into  a  bnll. 
They  are  of  small  size  and  found  in  t\ingi,  or  uniler 
the  bai-k  of  dead  trees.     Agalhidium  (Pig,  385,  larva  I 
of  the  European  A.  seminutum)  has  ttie  club  of  the  ( 
antennie  three-jointed.      Clambus  and  ollies  comprise  f 
exceedingly  minute  species,  found  in  decaying  vege- 
table matter. 

An  aberrant  form  is  Brathinus,  two  species  of  which, 
B.  nitidus  Lee,  and  B.  varicomtn  Lee,  have  been 
found  from  Lake  Superior  to  Nova  Scotia,  about  the  ^'^'  **■ 
roots  of  grass  in  damp  places.  According  to  Lecontc,  they  arr 
small  shiny  insects  of  graceftil  form,  and  distingtiisbed  by  the 
prominent  middle  coxie. 


ScTDu.vNiD£  Leach.  The  species  of  this  small  (jroup  diflfer 
from  the  Pgelaphidce  to  which  they  are  closely  allied  by  their 
long  elytra  and  distant  conical  posterior  coxEe.     They  are  mi- 
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nute,  oval,  brown,  shiny  insects  foand  under  stones  near  water, 
under  bark  and  in  ants'  nests.    Scydmcenus  is  the  typical  genus. 

PsELAPHiD^  MacLeay.  In  this  group  the  labial  palpi  are 
very  small,  while  the  four-jointed  maxillary  palpi  are  of  re- 
markable length ;  the  eyes  are  composed  of  large  lenses,  and 
are  sometimes  wanting  ;  the  el^^tra  are  short,  truncated,  beneath 
which  the  wings,  when  present,  are  folded  and  the  legs  are 
long  and  the  femora  are  stout,  while  beyond  the  leg  is  usually 
slender.  "The  species  are  very  small,  not  exceeding  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  chestnut-brown  color, 
usually  slightly  pubescent ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  most  fre- 
quently narrower  than  the  elytra  and  abdomen,  which  is  con- 
vex and  usually  obtuse  at  tip.  Many  are  found  fl3'ing  in 
twilight ;  their  habits  at  other  times  are  various,  some  being 
found  in  ants'  nests,  while  others  occur  under  stones  and  bark. 
North  America  seems  to  be  rich  in  this  family  ;  more  than  fifty 
species  are  known  to  me,  and  several  of  the  genera  have  not 
occurred  in  other  countries.  This  family  closely  approaches 
the  Staphylinidce,  but  the  ventral  segments  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  not  freely  moving,  and  the  eyes  are  composed  of 
large  lenses."  (Leconte.)  The  genus  Claviger  and  its  allies 
Adranes  ccecus  Leconte,  which  is  found  in  ants'  nests  in  Nortli- 
ern  Georgia,  have  antennae  with  less  than  six  joints ;  it  is 
blind,  and  the  antennae  have  only  two  joints.  Psdaphus  and 
its  allies  have  eleven-jointed,  rarely  ten-jointed  antennse. 

Staphylinid^-  Leach.  The  Rove-beetles  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  long  linear  black  bodies,  with  remarkabl}'  short 
elytra,  and  seven  to  eight  visible  horny  abdominal  segments. 
The  maxillae  are  bilobate,  usually  ciliated,  with  four-jointed 
palpi,  except  in  Aleochara,  when  there  is  an  additional  joint; 
the  antennae,  variable  in  form  and  insertion,  are  usually  eleven 
jointed,  and  while  the  legs  are  variable  in  length  and  form, 
the  anterior  coxae  are  usually  large,  conical,  prominent  and 
contiguous.  Though  sometimes  an  inch  in  length,  thej^  are 
more  commonly  minute,  inhabiting  wet  places  under  stones, 
manure  heaps,  fungi,  moss,  under  the  bark  or  leaves  of  trees. 
Many  species   inhabit   ants'   nests,  and   should  be  carefully 
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sought  for  on  dewy  mornings  under  stones  and  pieces  of  vroo<\^ 
which  should  be  taken  up  and  shaken  over  a  white  cloth  or 
paper;  or  the  whole  nest  should  be  sifted  through  a  rather 
coarse  sieve,  when  the  small  beetles  will  fall  through  the 
meshes.  The  eggs  are  very  large.  The  larvce  (Fig.  386,  un- 
der side  of  a  larva  probably  belonging  to  this  famil}-,  from 
Maine,  enlarged  twice)  closely  resemble  the  beetles,  being 
narrow,  the  segments  of  very  equal  size,  the  terminal  ring 
forming  a  long  prop-leg,  on  each  side  of  which  there 
is  a  long  ciliate  seta.  In  the  pupae  the  hind  wings 
are  not  folded  beneath  the  elytra,  but  extend  below, 
meeting  upon  the  breast. 

In  the  true  Staphylini  the  anterior  coxae  are  promi- 
nent and  their  coxal  cavities  ai*c  open  behind.  Aleo- 
chara  and  its  allies  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  the 
characters  separating  them  are  but  slightly  marked ; 
they  have  the  maxillary  palpi  moderate  in  length,  with 
the  second  and  third  joints  also  of  moderate  length, 
the  fourth  small,  subulate,  distinct,  and  in  AleocJiara  ^^^-  ^** 
itself  there  is  an  additional  very  small  fifth  joint.  In  Homa- 
lota^  numerous  in  species,  the  ligula  is  short  and  bifid,  and  the 
first  to  the  fourth  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  decrease  in  length. 
In  Tachypoi'us  and  allies  the  prothoracic  spiracles  are  visible ; 
the  anterior  coxae  are  large,  conical  and  prominent,  with  the 
trochanters  very  distinct,  while  the  antennae  are  inserted  under 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  front.  The  species  are 
usually  convex  above,  with  the  thorax  always  ample, 
arched  and  highly  polished,  and  the  abdomen  conical, 
sometimes  very  short.  They  are  found  partly  in 
fungi,  partly  under  bark.  Dr.  Leconte,  whom  we 
have  been  quoting,  states  that  the  species  of  Bolito- 
blu8  usually  have  the  head  much  elongated ;  when, 
however,  the  head  is  oval,  they  approach  closely  to 
the  genus  Qiiedius  of  the  next  tribe,  but  are  recog- 
nized by  the  antennae  being  inserted  at  the  lateral  ^^'  ^^' 
margin  of  the  front,  near  the  eyes,  and  not  at  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  ft-ontal  margin,  as  in  Quedius. 

In  Staphylimis  the  antennae  are  inserted  on  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  front,  inside  of  the  base  of  tne  mandibles,  but  dis- 
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tant  from  each  other ;  the  thorax  is  punctured  and  pubescent, 
the  middle  coxie  slightly  separate,  while  the  abdomen  is  nar- 
rowed at  the  tips.  Fig.  387  represents  the  larva  of  this  or  a 
closely  allied  genus  found  in  a  humble  bee's  nest.  Philonthns 
y  differs  in  having  the  femora  unarmed.  The  si>ecie9 
n  live  in  decaying  matters  and  excrement.  The  si)e- 
cies  of  P(Bderu8  (Fig.  388,  the  larva  of  the  European 
P.  tempestivus  Erichs.)  are  found  under  stones,  etc., 
near  water. 

In  Stenus^  of  which  S,  stygicus  Say  and  aS^.  Juno 

Fabr.  are  types,  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  so 

that  the  head  resembles  that  of  Cicindela  and  the 

Fig.  388.    antennsB  are  inserted  upon  the  front   between   the 

eyes ;  the  labrum  is  entire  and  rounded  anteriorly,  the  para- 

glossae  are  dilated,  rounded,  and  the  body  is  coarsely  punctured, 

while  that  of  its  nearest  ally  Dianous  is  finely  punctured  and 

K  the  paraglossse  are  connate  and  indistinct. 

J      Another  small  group  of  genera  is  repre- 

sented  by  Oxyporus^  which  is  found  in  fuugi, 

and  which  has  a  large  head,  with 

large  long  mandibles  crossing  each 

IA'.'i  ''^'\\  §WJ     other,  and  five-jointed  tarsi ;  and 

/  l^  '^3  li  f'*i  Oxytelus  which   is   found    in   wet 

places  and  in  dung,  and  has  three* 
*         jointed  tarsi,  with  a  row  of  spines 
on  the  front  tibiae,  and  the  middle  coxs 
separated. 

Fig.  380.  Anthophagus  ccesusf^   Harris  Correspond- 

ence (Fig.  389  ;  a,  maxilla),  is  found  in  wet  ground  where 
spearmint  grows,  of  which  it  diffuses  a  strong  odor. 

In  Omalium  the  antennae  are  inserted  under  the  lateral  mai^ 
gin  of  the  front,  the  elytra  are  long,  and  the  tibiae  finely  spi- 
nous. Micralynuna  is  closely  allied,  but  differs  in  the  elytra 
being  ver^'  short.  The  genus  Micropeplus  is  squarish  in  form 
and  connects  the  present  family  with  the  one  following. 


HiSTERiD^  Leach.  As  stated  by  Leconte,  "this  is  a  veir 
well  defined  family  of  insects,  moderately  numerous,  nearly  all 
of  a  shining  black  color,  with  the  elytra  variously  sculptured 
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with  striae ;  some  few  species  of  Hister  and  Saprinus  have  the 
elytra  marked  with  red,  and  a  few  of  the  latter  genus  are 
metallic  in  color.  The  form  of  the  body  is  variable ;  those  of 
the  first  group  are  oblong  and  flat,  with  prominent  mandibles ; 
the  others  are  round,  oblong  oval,  globose,  some  depressed 
and  some  convex.  The  species  live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  in 
excrement  and  in  carcasses.  When  disturbed  the  insects 
retract  the  antennae  and  feet,  appearing  as  if  dead.  The  an- 
tennae are  geniculate,  the  eighth  and  following  joints  forming 
a  compact  annulated,  rounded  or  (rarely)  triangular  club. 
The  elytra  are  truncate  behind,  leaving  two  segments  of  the 
abdomen  uncovered.  The  linear  flattened  larvae  have  the  ter- 
minal ring  ending  in  two  biarticulated  appendages,  and  a 
single  anal  prop-leg.  The  larva  of  the  European  Hister 
merdarius  (Fig.  890)  lives  in  cow  dung,  forming  a  cell  in 
which  it  transforms,  and  like  Anthreuus,  the  pale  brown 
pupa  retains  the  larva  skin  about  it.  In  Hister  the  head 
is  retracted  and  bent  downwards,  and  the  club  of  the 
antenna  is  round  and  annulated.  Hister  intemiptus 
Beauv.  and  A.  marginicollis  Lee.  arc  common  northward.  Pig.  390 
The  genus  Hetcerius  differs  in  the  antennal  club  being 
obconical,  truncate  and  solid.  The  species  are  found  only  in 
ants'  nests  early  in  the  spring.  In  Saprinus  the  antennae  are 
insei'ted  under  the  margin  of  the  front ;  the  antennal  cavities 
being  at  the  sides  of  the  prosternum  proper.  The  species  are 
mostly  found  in  carrion  and  in  dung. 

ScAPHiDiiD-«  MacLeay.  "This  family,"  according  to  Dr. 
Leconte,  "  contains  small  oval  or  rounded  oval,  convex,  very 
shining  insects,  living  in  fungi.  The  sides  of  the  thorax  are 
oblique,  and  the  head  small,  so  as  to  make  the  body  somewhat 
pointed  in  fVont;  the  thorax  is  very  closely  applied  to  the 
fl*ont,  and  the  elytra  are  broadly  truncate,  permitting  the  tip 
of  the  conical  abdomen  to  appear."  In  Scaphidium  the  an- 
tennae are  clavate,  the  eyes  emarginate,  the  posterior  tibiae  are 
pot  spinous,  and  the  first  Joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  longest. 

TBiCHOPTERTGiDiB  (Trichoptcrygia  Erichson).  This  incon- 
siderable family  oomprises  the  smallest  beetles  known.    The 
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eleven-jointed  antennae,  which  are  verticillate,  with  long  hains 

are  inserted  at  the  margin  of  the  front,  and  the  club  is  long 
and  loosely  articulated.  The  beetles  live  under  the  bark 
of  trees  and  in  ants'  nests.  The  larvas  are  camivoroas. 
being  very  active,  without  ocelli,  and  with  cylindrical 
bodies,  with  four-jointed  antennae  and  long  four-jointed 
legs.  Trichopteryx  is  known  by  its  pubescent  bodv. 
and  laminate  posterior  coxae.  One  species  is  one-ttiinl 
of  a  line  long;    others   are   still   smaller.     The  lana 

Fig.  801^^  the  European  T.   intermedia  Gillmeister   (Fig,  391, 

enlarged)  feeds  on  Podurae. 


Phalacrid^  Erichson.  ^'A  small  number  of  oval  or 
rounded  oval,  convex,  shining  insects,  constitute  this  family. 
They  are  found  on  flowers,  and  sometimes  under  bark.  The 
elytra  have  sometimes  approximate  rows  of  small  punctures, 
but  more  usually  only  a  sutural  stria.  The  scutellum  is  larger 
than  usual,  triangular.  One  of  the  four  genera  (Tolyphos) 
of  this  family  is  wanting  in  our  fauna.  The  other  three  are 
separated  by  the  form  of  the  posterior  tarsi."  (Leeonte.)  In 
Phalacrus  the  anterior  and  posterior  tarsi  are  of  the  same 
length.  The  larvae  are  vegetable  feeders,  living  in  the  flowers 
of  composite  plants. 


NiTiDULARiA  Latreille.  This  family  includes  small  oval  of 
elliptical,  flattened  beetles,  which  are  sometimes  almost  globu- 
lar. The  head  is  suddenly  narrowed  before  the  insertion  of 
the  antennae,  thus  forming  a  short  beak,  and  the  antennae  may 

be  partially  retracted  into  a  groove  under 
the  eyes.  The  larvae  are  both  carnivorous 
and  vegetable-feeders ;  they  are  elongated, 
with  two  to  four-jointed  antennae,  three  ocelli 
on  each  side,  with  a  flattened  hairy  body, 
ending  in  four  small,  horny,  recurved  tuber- 
cles. The  pupae  may  be  found  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  earth  and  sawdust. 
Carpophihis  has  the  second  and  third  abdominal  segments 
short,  while  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  are  longer,  and  the  claws 
are  simple.     CarpqphUiL8  antiquua  Mels.  is  a  well  known  spe- 


Fig.  392. 
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cies.  Nitidula  and  its  allies  are  elliptical  depressed,  often 
with  a  broad  margin ;  the  elytra  covers  the  whole  abdomen,  or 
leaves  merel}'  the  tips  exposed.  In  Nitidula  the  last  joint  of 
the  labial  palpi  is  not  thicker  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
species  often  have  two  red  spots  on  the  elytra,  as  in  Nitidula 
bipustulata  Fabr.  In  Epurcm.^  which  is  found  under  stones  and 
bark,  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is  large  and  thick.  Omosita 
colon  Fabr.  is  also  spotted  twice  with  red ;  the  genus  may  be 
recognized  by  the  antennal  grooves  diverging  behind,  following 
the  outline  of  the  eyes,  while  in  the  males  the  sixth  abdominal 
segment  is  wanting.  Ips  is  much  longer  and  larger,  with  trun-> 
cate  elytra,  and  the  head  is  immersed  in  the  thorax  to  the 
eyes.  Ip8  sanguinolentua  Say  has  a  broad  red  band  on  the 
elytra,  with  two  large  round  dots.  Ips  fasciatus  Say  (Fig. 
391,  and  larva ;  found  in  the  roots  of  the  squash  by  Mr.  M.  C. 
Bead)  has  two  broad  interrupted  yellow  bands  on  the  elytra ; 
both  species  occur  about  flowing  sap  in  spring.  Ips  ferruginea 
of  Europe  lives  on  the  young  of  Hylesinus  ligniperda.  Rhizo- 
phagus  depressus  is  known  in  Europe  to  attack  the  larvse  of 
Hylurgus  piniperda,  according  to  Dufour. 

MoNOTOMiD^  Chaudoir.  The  species  of  this  inconsiderable 
group  are  much  like  the  preceding  family  in  form,  but  as  Le- 
conte  states,  differ  from  them  in  the  anterior  cox£e  being  small, 
rounded  and  separated.     They  occur  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

TROGOSiTiDiE  Eirby.  This  group,  usually  united  with  the 
preceding  family,  is  distinguished  by  the  bilobate  maxillse,  with 
the  short,  four-jointed  maxilhe  and  the  short  undilated  tarsi. 
They  generally  live  under  bark,  but  some  have  been  trans- 
ported over  the  whole  world  in  grain.  In  JVogosita^  which 
comprises  long  insects,  with  the  thorax  narrowed  behind,  the 
ligula  is  entire,  the  tibise  are  not  spinous,  and  the  thorax  is 
prominently  angulated  in  front. 

CoLYDiiDiE  Erichson.  The  small  globular  anterior  and 
middle  coxae,  and  the  four-jointed  simple  tarsi  will  enable  them, 
Leconte  states,  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  of  the 
neighboring  families.    The  species  are  of  small  size,  usually 
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rather  long  and  cylindrical,  and  occur  in  fongi,  in  the  earth,  or 
under  the  bark  of  trees.  Colydium  is  slender,  with  finely 
striate  elytra,  and  the  anterior  tibiaB  have  one  spur  enlai^ed 
and  hooked ;  while  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  is  elongated. 
C.  dongatum  is  stated  by  European  authors  to  attack  the  larva? 
of  Platypus,  a  genus  allied  to  Scolytus. 

Rhtssodid^  Erichson.  This  group,  by  some  authors  united 
with  the  preceding  family,  simulates  the  form  of  the  Carabids. 
The  antennae  are,  however,  composed  of  equal  globular  joints, 
and  the  head  is  strongly  constricted  behind  into  a  neck.  They 
are  found  under  bark.  In  Ehyssodes  the  eyes  are  placed  upon 
the  side,  and  in  the  other  genus,  Clinidium^  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  head. 

Cdcdjid^  Latreille.  The  species  of  this  family  are  very 
much  flattened  long  insecLs,  with  flat,  strongly  emargiuated 
elytra,  and  the  abdomen  has  five  full  segments,  equal  in  length. 
They  are  found  under  bark.  The  larvse  are  quite  transparent, 
with  the  terminal  joint  ending  in  two  horny  curved  hooks. 
The  anteunae  are  four-jointed,  the  limbs  provided  with  a  single 
claw,  and  there  are  five  ocelli  on  each  side  of  the  head.  In  Syl- 
vanus^  which  is  of  small  size,  the  nine  to  eleven-jointed  an- 
tennae do  not  have  the  first  joint  elongated  as  usual,  while  the 
terminal  ones  are  enlarged.  Sylvanus  Surinamensis  Linn,  is 
one-ninth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  rusty  brown  color,  and  covere^l 
with  short  j'^ellowish  hairs.  The  larva  is  a  flattened  yellowish 
white  grub,  with  the  terminal  joint  somewhat  conical.  It  breeds 
in  bran,  rice  and  wheat.  Cuctijtts  is  a  bright  scarlet  flattened 
insect,  with  punctured  elytra,  and  three  faintly  marked  smooth 
lines.  The  larvae  difler  from  those  of  Sylvanus  by  having  two 
homy  tubercles  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen ;  they  are  often 
found  in  granaries. 

Cryptopiiagid^  Kirby.  This  family  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding group  in  the  greater  length  of  the  first  abdominal  ring, 
the  thickened  body,  and  in  the  thorax  being  as  wide  as  the 
elytra.  Antherophagus  is  readily  known  by  its  resemblance  to 
Epurffia  among  the  Nitidulidce ,  as  its  head  and  body  is  flat. 
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the  front  not  prolonged,  and  in  the  male  is  deeply  excised  at 
the  tip.  The  antenuie  of  the  female  are  clubbed  as  usual,  and 
the  mandibles  are  prominent  and  suddenly  incurved  at 
the  tips.  It  is  often  found  on  flowers  in  the  perfect 
state.  We  have  found  the  larvae  (Fig.  893 ;  a,  end 
of  abdomen)  of  Antherophagus  ochracetcs  Say  (Plate 
3,  fig.  4)  in  the  nests  of  humble  bees  during  July  and 
August.  They  are  whitish,  and  .32  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  beetles  are  of  a  pale  honey  yellow,  with 
little  darker  antennae,  legs  and  elytra,  while  the  ends  /j 
of  the  antennal  joints,  the  base  of  the  coxae  and  tibiae.  Fig.  393. 

and  tip  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  tarsi  arc  black. 

The  larva  of  the  European  Cryptophagus  hirtus  Gyll. 

(Fig.  394)  is  found  in  cellars. 


\ 


DERODONTiDiE  Lccontc.  In  these  insects  the 
transverse  form  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  coxae 
Fig.  394.  (which  latter  are  slightly  separated),  dilated  inter- 
nally, forming  a  small  plate  to  protect  the  insertion  of  the 
thigh,  distinguishes  this  group  fVom  all  the  preceding 
families,  and  approximates  it  somewhat  to  the  families 
following  the  Elateridce. 

LATHRiDiiDiE  Redtcnbacher.  Leconte  states  that 
the  insects  of  this  small  family  are  of  very  small  size, 
found  flying  in  twilight,  and  also  under  bark  and 
stones ;  they  are  of  graceful  form,  the  elytra  being 
usually  wider  than  the  thorax ;  the  species  of  Bonvou- 
loiria  and  most  of  the  species  of  Lathridius  (Fig, 
895,  larva  of  L.  minutus  Linn.,  enlarged)  are  very  ^**^*  ^^• 
remarkably   sculptured,   with  elevated   lines  on  the  thorax. 

OrHNiiDiE  Leconte.  Othnius  umbrosus  Lee.  is  the  type  of 
this  family.  It  occurred  in  Nebraska,  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Mycetophagid^  Leach.  The  genus  Mycetophagus  is  finely 
punctured  with  closely  appressed  hairs ;  the  anterior  coxal 
cavities  are  open ;  the  tarsi  are  four-jointed  and  filiform,  the 
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anterior  pair  in  the  males  having  but  three  joints  ;  the  frontal 
euture  is  always  distinct  and  usually  deep  ;  the  eyes  are  trans- 
verse and  the  antennue  gradually  enlarged  externally. 

Derscestid^  Leach.  These  well  known  insects  have  the 
head  small  and  deflexed,  with  short  mandibles,  rounded  eyes, 
with  a  single  ocellus ;  the  prothorax  is  short,  sometimes  exca- 
vated for  the  reception  of  the  antennie,  which  arc  in- 
serted in  front  of  the  eyes  and  are  usually  eleven-joint«i, 
and  the  legs  are  short,  somewhat  contractile,  the  tarsi 
being  five-jointed.  In  Bytuiiis  the  mandibles  have  sev- 
eral teeth,  and  the  claws  arc  armed  with  a  large  basal 
F5g.  396.  tooth.  They  are  small  oval  brown  beetles  found  eating 
flowers.  Mr.  J.  L.  Russell  of  Salem,  has  called  my  attention 
tj  the  ravages  committed  by  B.  unicolor  Say  on  the  raspberry ; 
it  cats  the  flowers,  being  most  abundant  during  June,  and  for 
two  or  three  summers  has  been  very  abundant.  Hand  picking 
was  found  to  be  the  best  remedy.  Every  entomologist  dreads 
the  presence  of  Denneatea  and  AiUhreniis  in  bis  cabinet. 
The  ugly,  bristly,  insidious  larva,  which  so  skilfiilly  hides 
in  the  body  whose  interior  it  consumes,  leaving  only 
the  shell  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  at  the  slightest  jar,  can 
be  kept  out  only  with  the  greatest  precautions.  Der- 
mestea  lardarixia  Linn.,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  oblong 
oval,  with  short  legs,  black,  with  the  base  of  the  elytra 
gray  buff,  covered  by  two  broad  lines.  It  is  timid  and 
r  s.  'ssft.  slow  in  its  movements,  and  when  disturbed  seeks  a 
shelter,  or  mimics  death.  We  have  found  the  larva  (Fig. 
396)  of  probably  another  species  of  Dermestes,  crawling  up 
the  side  of  an  out-house.  It  was  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
D.  lardarius.  Attagemia  pellio  Stephens  is  another  insect 
which  infests  museums.  It  is  shorter  than  Dermestes,  black, 
with  two  dots  on  the  wing  covers.  The  larva  (Fig.  397,  en- 
larged three  times)  is  long  and  slender,  cylindrical,  with  red- 
dish brown  hairs  closely  appressed  to  the  body,  giving  it  a 
silk}^  shining  appearance.  The  abdomen  ends  in  a  long  pen- 
cil of  hairs.     It  has  been  known  to  eat  holes  in  carpets. 

Anthrenua  varius  Fabr.   (Fig.  398 ;    a,  larva ;    &,  pupa)  is 
rounded  oval,  with  transverse  waved  lines.    Its  larva  is  thick, 
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with  long  bristles,  wliich  are  largest  on  the  end  of  the  body. 
They  are  generally  deatructivc  in  museums,  and  prey  on  stuffed 
specimens  of  ail  sorts.  The  beetles  fly  about  early  in  spring 
and  tlien  lay  their  eggs.  The  insect  is  found  in  all  its  stages 
through  the  year.  They  may  be  killed  like  the  Clotbes^moth, 
also  fonnd  in  museums,  by  saturating  the  Epecimen  infested 
by  them  with  benzine.    To  pre-  * 

vent  their  attacks,  they  should  ^.^ 
be  kept  out  of  collections  by  ^ir^ 
keeping  benzine  in  constant  I  ^-J  J 
evaijoration  in  open  vessels.  W-^^ 
Camphor  and  turpentine  and  ^'^ 
creosote  are  also,  very  useful.  j 

Insects  recently  prepared  should  Fte-  we- 

be  placed  in  quarantine,  so  we  may  be  sure  none  of  the  mu- 
seum pests  will  be  introduced  into  the  drawers  or  cases  of  the 
cabinet  while  either  in  ttie  egg  or  larva  state.  Their  presence 
in  cabinets  may  be  detected  by  the  dust  they  make  failing  on 
the  white  surface  beneath.  Specimens  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  carbolic  acid,  or  arsenic,  or  corrosive  sabiunate,  will  not 
be  attacked  by  them. 

Byrriiid^  Leach.     Pill  Beetles.     This  group  has  the  head 
retracted  under  the  thorax,  with  the  parts  of  the  mouth  more 
or  less  protected  by  the  prostcrnum  ;  the  legs  are  short,  stent 
and  retractile,  and  the  antenme  are  clavate.     The  typi- 
cal species  are  "oval  or  rounded,  very  convex,  dull  ^\~\ 
black  or  bronzed  insects,  covered  with  a  fine,  easily    '*^-4 
removed    pubescence,  forming  varied   patterns."     In        iR 
Byrrhus  all  the  ttirsi  are  retractile.     We  have  taken        |^ 
Byrrhiis  Americanua  Lee.  in  Labrador,  on  the  stems    ff^^ 
of  the    "Labrador  tea."     They  are  found   in  cold   ^^ 
mountainous  districts.     The  larvre  (Fig.  399,  larva   ^'*'  **' 
of  B.  pUlida  Illiger,  a  European  species  found  in  moss)  are 
fieshy,  cylindrical,  with  the  last  two  rings  of  tlie  body  Urger 
than  the  others. 

Gbortssida  Heer.    This  family  consists  of  but  a  single 
genus,  characterized  by  Leconte  aa  oompriaing  small,  rounded, 
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convex,  roughly  sculptured,  black  insects,  found  at  the  mar- 
gins of  streams,  on  wet  sand;  they  cover  themselves  with* 
mass  of  mud,  so  that  no  part  of  the  insect  is  visible.  Georg»- 
*iw  pueiUus  Lee.  is  our  only  species. 

Parnid^  MacLeay.    These  are  aquatic  beetles,  ha^'ing  t 

retractile  head,  and  nre  oflen  found  clinging  to  submei^l 

stones,  both  in  the  larval  and  pupal  states.    The  body  of 

the  beetle  is  "  clothed  with  a  fine  pu- 

bescence,  enabling  a  film  of  air  to  be    /"^^ 

i  presented   beneath  the  water."    The  f-  ■      \ 
larvte  arc  hemispherical  like  a  basin,  i; j 
"The    larva  of   Psephenua    Lecontei  %_    -/ 
Hald,  (Fig.  400,  under  side,  enlarged     X^  I 
three   times)  is   an   elliptical   object, 
FTg.  MO.       ^ith  the  margins  widely  extended  be- 
yond  the  body,  and  is  seen  on  stones  under  the  water  of  rapid 
streams;  it  is  especially  abundant  in  the  rapids  of  Niagara, 
and  difTers  in  no  important  particular  from  the  larva  of  /Mf- 
dius  of  the    ne>:t   subfamily.     It   respires   by  branchial  fila- 
ments."   (Leconte.)      Ebiiis  (Fig.  401,  larva  of  a  European 
species)  is  kuown  by  the  narrow,  elongate  acutellum. 

IIetf.rocerid^  MacLcay.  "This  family  consists  of  bnt  a 
single  genus,  Heterocerus;  it  is  represented  in  ever)'  portion 
of  our  territory.  The  species  are  numerous,  but  verj'  similar 
in  f<trm  and  color,  so  that  care  is  necessary  in  distinguishing 
them.  They  are  oblong  or  siibclongate,  oval,  densely  clothcii 
with  short,  silky  pubescence,  very  finely  punctuate,  and  of  a 
brown  color,  with  the  elytra  usually  variegated  with  undulatiD^ 
bands  or  spots  of  a  yellow  color.  They  lli-e  in  g^leriec 
which  they  excaviitc  in  sand  or  mud  at  the  margin  of  bodies 
of  watci',  and,  when  disturbed,  run  from  their  galleries  and  take 
flight,  after  the  manner  of  certain  species  of  Bembidium." 
(Leconte.) 

Lucanida;  Latreille.  This  family  is  closely  allied  to  the 
next,  and  is  often  united  with  it,  as  it  ditfers  chiefly  from 
the  outer  lamellate  joints  of  the  antenna  not  being  so  closely 
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united  into  a  compact  club,  as  in  the  Scarabeidce^  and  the 
mentum  is  usually  large.  The  genus  iMcanus^  called  the  Stag- 
horn  beetle,  is  of  large  size,  with  enormously  developed  jaws 
in  the  male,  as  in  Lucanus 
dama  Fabr.  (Fig.  402, 
S).  The  larva  of  Lt^ 
canus  dama  (Fig.  403,  and 
cocoon,  natural  size)  is 
long,  thick,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, and  the  corneous 
rust-colored  head  is  armed 
with  two  large  jaws.  Liv- 
ing in  rotten  wood,  like 
the  CerambycidoB^  it 
constructs  a  cocoon  of  the 
chips  it  makes.  The  larva 
of  the  European  L.  cervus 
is  stated  by  Roesel  to  live 


Fig.  402. 


six  years.  Harris  states  that  they  lay  their  eggs  in  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  trees,  especially  near  the  roots.  The  larvce  resem- 
ble the  grubs  of  the  Scarabseans  in  color  and  form,  but  are 

smoother,  being  less 
wrinkled.  Dorcas  bre- 
vis  Say  (Fig.  404)  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  in- 
sect whose  habits  are 
unknown.  In  Pa^scUus 
comutus  Fabr.,  belong- 
ing to  a  more  aberrant 
genus,  the  body  is  long 
Fig.  403.  and    flattened   with    a 

short  bent  hook  on  the  head,  and  the  elytra  deeply  striate. 
Madam  Merian  describes  the  larva  of  Passalus  as  being  a 
thick  fleshy  worm,  with  a  small  scaly  head,  six  legs,  and 
slender  posteriori}' ;  it  lives  in  decaying  wood. 

ScARAB^iDiG  Erichson.  This  family,  the  Lamellicomia  of 
Latreille,  is  one  of  immense  extent,  being  divided  into  more 
than  700  genera,  comprising  some  6,000  species,  or  three- 
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fourths  as  msDj  Coleoptera  as  are  known  to  live  in  thu 
country.    They  coiopriBe  the  mamtnoths  among  insects,  and  it 
Ib  Id  the  tropics  that  we  meet  with  the  most  numerous  uid 
bizarre,  as  well  as  gigantic  forms.     Alwavs 
t^  readily  recognized  by  their  clubbed  lamel- 
late anteunoe,  the  terminal  joints  being 
expanded  into  broad  flat  leaves,  which,  st 
the  will  of  the  insect,  ^an  be  closely  shut 
into  a  compact  club,  or  loosely  e\paiMl«d 
fan-like,  and  laid  under  the  projecling  clV' 
pens,  so  overlianging  the  moutb-parts  k9 
to  give  rise  to  the   terms  beetle-hornwi, 
and   "beetling;"  these   insects,  by  Ibeii 
ng.  4M.  robust,  thick,  often  square  body,  short  Toft- 

sorial  legs,  with  large  hooked  claws  for  seizing  leaves  and 
stems,  have  been  well  known  to  all  observing  persons,,  however 
slight  their  entomological  knowledge.  The  Itm'n;  are  thick 
and  fleshy  cylimirical  grubs,  with  a  corneous  head,  and  rather 
long  four-jointed  antennte;  the  ocelli  are  generally  wanting; 
the  legs  are  stout  and  long,  without  claws,  and  the  last  ab- 
dominal segment  is  soft  and  ba^y.  The  boilj 
is  often  very  transparent,  the  tracbeie  appear- 
ing through,  fig.  405  represents  a  singtilor 
,  larva  (magnified  twice)  of  this  family  frum 
'  Mr.  Sanborn's  collection. 

The  genus  Copris  and  allies  arc  known  by 
their  rounded  form,  and  the  broadly  expanded 
clypeus,  which  covers  in  the  mouth-parts.  In 
some  species  (those  of  Deltochilum)  the  anterior 
tarsi  arc  wanting  either  in  the  females  or  both 
sexes ;  and  in  some  species  a  stridulating  ap- 
paratus is  found  on  the  upper  sm-face  of  tl» 
fig  «s  abdomen.  In  Copris  the  labial  palpi  arc  diiated, 
the  first  Joint  of  the  antennal  club  does  not  receive  the  others, 
and  the  tlaws  are  distinct.  The  larva  of  C.  Carolina  Fahr, 
while,  according  to  Osten  Socken,  having  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  lanie  of  the  LamellicomB,  is  much  thicker  and 
curved  up,  the  back  being  mnch  swollen  and  "distended  intfl 
a  hump-like  expausion.     It  is  about  two  inches  long  and  of  > 
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djrty  yollowish  white.  Each  larva  was  found  enclosed  in 
a  globular  case  of  dung  or  earthy  matter,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter."  (Proceedings  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Philadelphia^  vol.  1,  pi.  1,  fig.  1.) 

The  closely  allied  Phaneus  camifex  MacLeay  is  common 
southward,  and  easily  known  by  its  brilliant  copper  colored 
thorax  and  bright  green  elytra,  and  by  the  large  horn  on  the 
head  of  the  male.  These  insects  are  called  ^^Tumble-bugs,''  as 
they  enclose  their  eggs  in  pellets  of  manure,  holding  them  be- 
tween their  hind  legs,  and  rolling  them  away  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  species  of  Aphodkis  live  also  in  manure ;  they  are  quite 
small,  nearly  cylindrical,  with  the  mouth-ports  concealed  by 
the  clypeus  ;  the  antenna)  are  nine-jointed,  the  club  consisting 
of  thi*eo  joints,  and  the  lobes  of  the  maxillae  are  membrana- 
ceous, unarmed,  while  the  upper  parts  of  the  eyes  are  visible  in 
repose.  Aphodius  Jlmetarius  Linn.,  which  is  black  with  bright 
red  elytra,  has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  abundant 
in  woods,  flying  over  dung ;  it  is  now  common  in  the  carriage 
road  of  Mount  Washington.  Fig.  406  represents  the  larva  of 
the  European  A.  fosaor  Linn.  Chapuis  and  Candeze 
found  it  in  manure  in  spring.  Oeotrupes  has  eleven- 
jointed  antennae,  with  the  club  three-jointed,  the  mid- 
dle coxae  are  contiguous,  and  while  the  club  of  its 
nearest  ally,  Bolhoceras^  a  shorter  insect,  is  large 
and  lenticular  in  form,  that  of  the  present  genus 
is  lamellate,  as  usual.  Geotnipes  splendidv^  Fabr.  is  ^^'  ^^' 
a  common  beetle,  with  a  bright  shining  green  body,  flying  in 
paths  and  wood  roads  late  in  the  summer.  The  species  of 
TYox  differ  in  having  slightly  fossorial  legs ;  they  are  oblong 
convex,  the  surface  being  very  rough  and  covered  with  dirt 
which  is  scraped  off  with  diflaculty.  They  live  in  dried  decay- 
ing animal  matter,  and,  according  to  Leconte,  *' possess  a  dis- 
tinct stridulating  organ ;  it  is  an  elliptical  plate,  with  pearly 
reflections,  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  external  face  of 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  first  ventral  segment,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  the  elytra ;  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  elytra,  near  the 
margin,  about  opposite  the  thorax,  is  an  oval,  smooth,  polished 
9pace,  which  has,  probably,  some  connection  with  the  stridu- 
lating organ."    The  larva  of  "  Trox  Carolina  Dej."  (T.  scabrc 
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siis  Beatir.  Fig.  407),  is  described  by  Chapuis  and  Candeze  ai 
coming  from  New  Orleans. 

3fdolontha  and  its  allies  come  next  in  the  series,    lliey  fbed 

exclusively  on  living  plants.     The  genus  Acratus  yras  cstab- 

/^^x        lished  by  Dr.  Horn  for  A.  Jlavipenvis  Horn   (Fig. 

^^^v     408  ;  a,  antenna ;  6,  maxilla  ;  c,  mentum  ;  d,  mandi- 

"^^  bie;  €,  anterior  leg  and  tarsal  claT)  found  in  Ari 

^^H^  zona.    The  genus  Dichelonj/cka  is  distinguished   by 

t^^C^  ^^^   front  mai^n  of  the   thorax  *being  narrow  and 

I'ig-  *M-  membranous,  with  equal  claws,  cleft  at  the  tip.     Di~ 

chelonycka  elongatula  Sclionh.  ts  a  long  green  beetle,  with  long 

legs,  and  of  a  metallic  green  color ;  it  is  found  in  June  on  the 

^  *         leaves  of  the  birch. 

rt- — -■  Mncrodactylus  *«ft- 
3 1  "^^  apinomts  Fabricius,  the 
J^  well   known  Rose~bug 

^=A  or  Rose-chafer,   b 

^  brown,    covered    with 

"  "  ochreons    scales ;    the 

Fig.  408.  legs,  tarsi  and  claws 

are  very  long  and  slender.  It  overmns  garden  plants,  especi- 
ally injuring  the  rose  leaves.  Dr.  Harris  has  observed  the 
transformations  of  this  insect.  The  nearly  globular  whitish 
(^gs,  about  thirty  in  number,  are  deposited  by  the  female 
from  one  to  four  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  are 
hatched  in  about  twenty  days.  The  whitish 
larva  becomes  fiilly  grown  in  the  autumn,  and 
is  then  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  In  October  it  descends 
below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  in  the  next 
May  is  transformed  to  a  pupa  in  an  oval 
earthen  cell.     The  pupa  is  yellowish  white,  »■«•■» 

somewhat  of  tlie  form  of  the  beetle,  with  short  wings ;  its 
antonnie  and  legs  folded  on  its  breast,  with  its  white  body 
surrounded  by  a  thin  film.  The  beetles  may  be  often  seen  in 
clusters  on  low  bushes  in  partially  cleared  fields  haring  just 
appeared  from  their  cocoons.  Dr.  Horn  has  described  the 
genus  Plectrodes  for  a  Californian  species,  P.  pubeaeens  Horn 
(Fig.  409  ;  a,  maxilla  and  palpus  ;  b,  tarsal  claw).     The  welt 


known  June-bug  or  Dor-bug,  iMehnostema  fusca  Frohl.  (Pig. 
410,  411,  larva;  412,  side  view  of  pupa),  lives  as  a  larva  on 
tbe  roots  of  grass  and  is  often  turned  up  by  the  epade  or 
plough.  It  is  then  a  large  fleshy  gmb,  very  com- 
monly met  with,  and  is  injurious  to  growing  corn 
and  wheat.  The  pupa  is  found  in  its  rude  earth- 
en cocoon  in  May.  The  beetles  are  very  injuri-  | 
ous  to  the  leaves  of  fhiit  trees.  They  are  chest- 
nut brown,  with  yellowish  hairs  beneath,  and  - 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.  There  are  several 
smaller,  closely  allied  species.  Melolontha  (Poly-  ^'s-  ***- 
phylta)  variolosa  Harris  differs  in  its  enormously  developed 
six-Jointed  lamellate  antennal  club,  that  of  the  female  being 
much  smaller. 

In  Anomala  the  body  is  small,  the  an- 
tennee  nine-jointed,  and  the  mandibles  when 
at  rest  do  not  project  beyond  the  clypens. 
Such  is  Anomala  variana  Fabr.,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  the  vine  in  June  and 
July.  Pelidnota  punctata  Linn,  has  similar 
habits.  It  is  oblong  oval,  very  convex 
Fig.  ill.  above,  with  dull  brownish  yellow  elytra, 

with  thi-ee  large  black  dots  on  each  side.  It  is  often  abun- 
dant on  grape-vines  in  July  and  August,  and  proves  very 
injurious. 

The  Cotalpa  lanigera  Linn.  (Fig.  413 ;  a,  larva)  or  the  Gold- 
smith beetle,  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  bright  yellow,  with  long 
whit*,  woolly  hairs  beneath,  where  it  is  metallic 
gi-een.  It  often  injures  fruit  and  shade  trees,  and 
Mr.  S.  Lockwood  states  that  in  the  larva  state  it 
destroys  the  roots  of  the  strawberry  plant.  He 
remarks  that  on  the  16th  of  June  a  pair  of  Cotal- 
pas  coupled,  and  in  the  evening  the  female  bur- 
rowed beneath  the  dirt,  reappearing  tbe  next 
morning,  having  meanwhile  laid  at  different 
depths,  and  singly,  fourteen  white,  long,  oval  e^s ;  *'  '"' 

on  the  13th  of  July  the  larvae  hutched,  being  five-sixteenths 
of  an   inch   long.      (American    Naturalist,    vol.    ii,    p.    441.) 
In  Difnastes  the  labial  palpi  are  inserted  on  the  sides  of  tb» 
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mentum,  which  Ib  acnminate  io  trout ;  the  head  and  thorax  are 
armed  nith  large  homs  in  ttie  males ;  the  first  Joint  of  the  pos- 
terior tarsi  is  not  elevated,  and  there  are  no  stiidulatiug  or- 
gans. Our  only  species  is  Dyntutea  TUyiu  Linn.,  found  in 
the  Southern  States.  It  is  over  two  inches  long,  of  a  greenish 
gray  color,  with  black  spots  scattered  irregularly  over  tlie  ely- 
tra. Dynagtea  Hercules  Linn.,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  iamily, 
is  about  six  inches  long. 

The  genus  Cetonia  and  its  allies  are  flower  beetles ;  their 
mandibles  are  feebly  developed  and  in  part  membrauous  and 
concealed  with  tlie  other  oral  organs  beneath  the  clypeus  ;  and 
in  flying  they  "  do  not  raise  or  expand  the  elytra,  as  most  Cole- 
optera  do,  but  pass  the  wings  from  the  side,  under  the  elytm, 
which  do  not  at  all 
embrace  the  sides  of 
the  body."  (Leconte.) 
The  immense  Go- 
liath beetles  of  the 
western  coast  of 
Africa  belong  to  the 
genus  Ooliathvs,  in 
a  which  the  clypeus  of 

the  males  is  generally 
'^  "*■  forked  or  armed  witL 

homs.  Dr.  Harris  has  proposed  the  name  of  Hegemoa  "for 
the  subgenus,  including  the  princely  Scaralxeut  Qotiathu$  of 
Linnieua,  together  with  the  still  more  magnificeat  Goliathvi 
Vrurii  of  Westwood,  and  the  O.  Cacicua  of  Gory  aud  Per- 
oheron."  Of  Hope's  subgenus  M&^piorhina,  the  Scarabaus 
Polyphemus  of  Fabricius  is  the  type ;  it  is  velvet  green  above, 
with  a  pale  buff  head  and  markings,  and  is  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  homs.  Dr.  Harris  has  also 
described  as  new  to  science  J/.  Savagii  which  has  a  velvet 
green  thorax,  and  velvet  black  elytra,  with  tawny  bands  and 
spots  i  it  is  about  two  inches  long.  The  G.  Ooliathua  is  per- 
haps the  lai^est  of  all  the  Coleoptera ;  specimens  measurir? 
nearly  four  inches.  Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins  of  Salera,  Mass.,  who 
collected  a  largo  part  of  the  fine  series  of  specimens  of  these 
Goliath  beetles  In  the  Museum  of  tlie  Peaboily  Academy  of 
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SciCDce,  informs  me  that  tbey  are  found  In  the  tops  of  treea 
where  they  feed  on  flowers  and  on  sap  exuding  fVom  wounds 
in  the  bark,  like  the  Cetouiie,  and  that  the  natives  obtain 
them  by  jairing  the  trees.  Harris  states  that  "it  appears, 
from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Savage,  that  tho  food  of  the 
Goliatb  beetles  is  fluid,  like  that  of  tho  'IVichii  and  Cetonife, 
insects  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family,  but  the  latter  live 
chiefly  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  tho  former  on  the  sap  of 
plants.  The  long  brushes  on  tneir  jaws,  and  the  diverging 
rows  of  hairs  that  line  their  lower  lips,  arc  admirably  fitted  for 
absorbing  liquid  food;  while  their  horny  teeth  aiford  these 
beetles  additional  means  for  obtaining  it  from  the  leaves  and 
juicy  stems  of  plants,  when  the  blossoms  have  disapi>eared." 
From  Celonia,  Lacordaire  has  separated  the  genus  Euryomia, 
distinguished  by  the  untoothcd  maxillee,  by  the  clypeus  being 
usually  imrabolie,  sometimes  parallel  and  rarely  emai^nate  in 
front.  Enryomia  htda  Linn,  attacks 
ripe  peaches,  spoiling  them  for  the  ' 
market.  They  are  found  about  run- 
ning sap  in  April  and  flying  in  fields  in  ' 
May,  and  a  new  brood  appears  in  Sep-  , 
temlKL'.  In  Osmoderma  the  elytra  are 
not  sinuate  on  the  sides,  the  prothorax  *'  "*'      " 

is  narrower  than  the  elytra  and  usually  rounded  on  the  sides. 
Osmoderma  scab)-a  Dej.  is  a  large  long-legged  beetle  of  a  cop- 
pery purplish  black  color.  The  larva  lives  in  decaying  ehcny 
and  apple  trees.  Aeeording  to  Harris  it  is  a  whitish  flesh;' 
grub,  with  a  reddish  corneous  head,  and  closely  resembles  the 
grub  of  tJie  common  dor-beetle.  Id  autumn  it  forms  an  oval 
cocoon  by  gluing  together  the  chips  it  makes,  and  tho  beetle 
appears  in  July. 

BupRBSTiD£  Leach.  This  very  extensive  family  is  known 
by  the  serrated  antermte,  the  outer  Joints  of  which  are  usually 
furnished  with  pores,  which  are  either  diflhsed  on  the  sides, 
or  concentrated  in  a  cavity  (fovea)  on  the  under  side  or  at  the 
tip.  The  head  is  deeply  sunken  up  to  the  elliptical  eyes,  and 
tlie  labrum  is  small  and  prominent,  while  the  mandibles  are 
short  and  stout.    The  legs  are  shoi-t,  the  tibis  are  usually 
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slender,  and  the  species  are  generally  long,  flattened  beetles 
of  very  tough  thick  consistence,  and  are  found  on  flowers,  or 
sunning  themselves  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  midsummer.     The 

larvse  are  flattened  footless  grubs,  with  the 
prothoracic  ring  greatly  enlarged. 

In  ChalcopJiora  the  antennal  pores  are  dif^ 
fUsed  on  the  sides  of  the  joints,  or  only  on 
the  lower  margin ;  the  mesostemal 
suture  is  indistinct ;  the  antennse  arc 
inserted  in  small  fovese,  and  the  pos- 
terior tarsi  have  the  first  joint  elon- 
gated. C.  Virginierms  Drury  is  one 
of  our  most  common  species,  and 
may  be  seen  flying  about  pine  trees 
in  hot  days  in  May  and  June.  Its 
larva  bores  into  pines,  often  proving 
very  injurious.  Fig.  4i5. 

Dicerca  is  noted  for  having  the  tips  of 
the  elytra  lengthened  out  and  diverging 
from  each  other.  Dicerca  divaricata  Say  is 
frequently  met  with;  it  is  smoother  than 
usual  and  highly  polished  with  a 
bronzed  hue.  The  elytra  are 
marked  with  numerous  fine  irregu- 
lar impressed  lines  and  small  ob- 
long square  elevated  black  spots. 
The  larvae  attack  the  wild  cherry 
and  the  garden  cherry  and  peach. 
Dicei'ca  lurida  Fabr.  is  found  on 
the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the 
rig.  416.  hickory. 

The  genus  Cfirysobothris  differs  in  having  the 
antennae  inserted  at  the  inner  extremity  of  two  short 
oblique  grooves,  by  which  the  front  is  narrowed ; 
the  anterior  femora  are  strongly  toothed,  the  third 
joint  of  the  tarsi  is  truncate,  while  in  the  hind  tarsi  the  first 
joint  is  elongated.  The  species  are  rather  broad  and  flattened, 
with  impressed  bands  and  spots  on  the  elytra.  ChrysobothHs 
femorcUa  Fabr.   (Fig.  414;  a,  larva;  Fig.  415,  larva  of  the 
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same  genus,  foand  under  bark  of  oaks)  is  greenish  black  above, 
with  a  brassy  polish ;  it  infests  the  apple  and  oak,  in  which  it 
lives  one  year.  C.  HarrisH  Hentz  inhabits  the  small  limbs  of 
the  white  pine.  It  is  also  very  injurious  to  apple  trees  and  red 
maples.  To  prevent  its  attacks  Fitch  recommends  placing  a 
piece  of  soap  in  a  fork  in  the  tree  so  that  it  will  be  washed 
down  by  the  rains  over  the  bai*k,  while  young  trees  may  be 
rubbed  with  soap;  this  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  the 
attacks  of  all  kinds  of  borera. 

The  genuine  species  of  Buprestis  occur  in  Europe.  The 
largest  species  of  this  family  known  to  us  is  the  EucHiroma 
Columhica  Mann,  which  occurs  in  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is  two  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  metallic  gi*een.  Mr.  McNiel  has  sent 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  sev-  J 
eral  immense  white  larvae  (Fig.  416,  natural 
size),  from  Nicai'agua,  which  are,  without  much 
doubt,  the  young  of  this  gigantic  beetle. 

The  small,  flattened,  ovate,  angular  Brachys  Fig.  4i8. 

is  probably  a  leaf  miner,  as  such  are  the  habits  of  the  closely 
allied  genus  Trachys  (T.  pygmsea,  Fig.  417,  larva;  418, pupa), 
as  observed  in  Europe  where  it  mines  the  leaves  of  the  Malva 
and  Alcsea,  according  to  M.  Leprieur. 

Throscida  Laporte.  This  small  group  has  been  separated 
from  the  succeeding  family ;  the  species  differ  in  not  having 
the  power  of  leaping,  owing  to  the  immovable  thorax.  In 
Thro8cu8  the  antennse  are  terminated  by  a  three-jointed  club. 

ELATERiDiB  .Leach.  A  very  lai^ge  and  easily  limited  family, 
in  which  the  serrate,  eleven-jointed  antennse,  are  inserted  upon 
or  under  the  margin  of  the  front,  in  grooves,  while  the  head  is 
retracted,  though  sometimes  free  as  usual  f^om  the  prothorax, 
between  which  and  the  mesothorax  is  a  loose  articulation, 
enabling  the  species  to  leap  in  the  air  by  a  sudden  jerking 
movement,  which  Dr.  Leconte  thus  describes :  "  a  few  of  the 
species  of  the  first  subfamily  (Eucnemidse)  and  a  majority  of 
those  of  the  third  (Elateridse),  possess  the  singular  power 
of  springing  in  the  air  when  placed  on  the  back.    This  is 
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effected  by  extending  the  protborax  bo  as  to  bring  tbe  protter- 
9al  sptue  fa>  the  anterior  part,  of  the  tnesostemal  cavi^,  then 
saddenly  relaxing  the  muscles  so  that  the  spine  descends 
violently  into  the  cavity,  the  force  given  by  thb  soddea  move- 
meut  causes  the  base  of  the  elytra  to  strike  the  supportiing 
surface,  and  by  their  elasticity  the  whole  body  ia  propelled 
upward." 
The  Isrvte,  known  by  tbe  name  of  Wire-worms,  are  vegetable 
ing  on  the  roots  of  grass,  wheat,  com,  potatoes, 
turnips  and  other  garden  vegetables.  Fig.  419  (eulai^fed 
four  times)  repreaenta  a  lana  of  this  family  found  by 
Mr.  Sanimrn  in  the  roots  of  the  squash  vine.  The  egga 
are  laid  probably  in  pastures  and  fallen  ground  where 
the  surface  iB  undisturbed,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  rotten 
wood.  The  larvffi  moult  three  times,  and  some  species 
are  known  to  Uve  in  this  state  five  years.  When  fully 
grown  they  transform  in  an  earthen  cocoon,  and  may 
l>e  seen  rising  out  of  the  ground  during  the  summer. 
''*■*"•  especially  in  June.  The  larve  are  very  long  cylin- 
drical (wticDce  their  name  wire-worm),  hard-bodied  and  diffi- 
cult to  kill,  and  are  generally  pale  testaceous,  or  yellowish  red 
in  color.  They  have  only  six  thoracic  l^s,  and  a  slight  anal 
prop-teg ;  the  body  is  flattened  towards  the  head  and  tail. 

Eucnemis  differs  from  the  true  Elaters  in  the  sen-ate  an- 
tenna being  inserted  in  approximate  grooves  at  the  mai^in  of 
the  thorax  beneath,  wlii(;h  makes  the  clypeus  narrow.     The 
species  do  not  leap  so  vigorously  as  those  of 
other  leaping  genera.     Fottiox  differs   fVom 
Eucnemis    in  the  antennte  being    filifunn. 
In  Adetocera  (Fig.  420,  A.  obtecta  Say)  the 
third  Joint  of  the  antennte  is  equal  to,  or 
larger  than   the  fourth.     In  Elater  and  its 
allies,   the  antennte  are  widely   separated, 
being    inserted    in   smnl)   cavities   (fovea;) 
under  the  margin  of  tbe  front,  and  before 
Ffg.  tso.  the  eyes.     Alaus  oculatvs  Esch.  is  the  largest 

Elater  we  have,  the  scntellum  is  oral,  and  tbe  elytra  have  a 
broad  margin.  The  genua  Elater  baa  the  front  of  tbe  head 
convex  and  margined  quite  broadly,  and  the  thorax  ia  always 
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narrowed  in  front,  with  the  tarsi  ciliate  bcneatb,  and  entirely 
simple.     Elater  obliguug  Say  is  a  small  species  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  of  a  leathery  brown  color,  and  yellowish  red 
on  the   prothoras    and   base  of  the   elytra.     In 
Agriotes   and    allies   the    front    is   very   convex, 
the  edge  of  which  is  higher  than  tlie  labrum ;  the 
antennce   are  slender,   scarcely  serrate,  the  lirst 
Joint  being  a  little  longer  than  usnal. 

In  Ludius  the  IVont  is  convex,  but  not  mar- 
gined behind  the  labrum,  the  angle  of  the  hind 
coxse  are  acute  and  prominent,  while  the  nieso-      *^-  *"■ 
sternum  is  not  prominent.     Mr.  "Walsh  has  found  the  lai'va  of 
L.  attenuatus  Say  (Fig.  421 ;  flg.  422,  larvja)  which  lived  in 
decaying  wood   for  two  years  in    his    breeding   jar.     The 
genus  Agriotes  has  the  mai^n  of  the  prothorax  bent 
down  in  ttoat,  while  in  Dolopius  it  is  straight.    Agrioteg 
mcus  Say  is  a.  pale  reddish  brown  species,  while  A. 
stabilis,  much  more  abundant  northward,  is  slenderer, 
of  a  darker  hue,   with  a  dark  shade  along  the  inner 
edge  of  each   elytron.     D.  pauper  Leo.    is   a 
small  species  found  northward. 

Melanotus  includes  some  of  onr  most  com- 
non  species,  such  as  3f.  communis  Gyil.,  which 
is  of  the  usual  dull  brown  color.  The  genns 
may  be  known  by  the  front  being  moderately 
Fig,  422.  convex,  margined  anteriorly,  and  the  antenna; 
are  serrate,  with  the  first  joint  of  the  usual  size,  while 
the  prothorax  is  lobed  in  flxint,  and  the  claws  are 
strongly  i)ectinate.  Fig.  423  represents  a  larva  prob- 
ably of  this  genns. 

In  Limmiius  and  Atkous  the  fVont  is  margined,  the 
mouth  placed  farther  forward  from  the  prostemum, 
the  coxal  plates  are  narrow,  gradually  dilated  vnwaivis,  W 
and  the  first  joint  is  only  moderate  in  length.  In  ^^-  *^ 
Limonius  the  first  tarsal  joint  is  scarcely  longer  than  the 
second,  while  in  Atkous  the  first  tarsal  joint  is  elongated,  and 
the  prosternal  lobe  is  long.  Limonius  plebeiua  Lee.  and  L. 
ectypua  Say  are  obscure  reddish  brown  insects,  with  a  slight 
fine  pabescence. 
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In  Corymbites  the  front  is  more  or  less  flattened,  and  the 
cbxal  plates  are  nan*ow  externally.  C  ceHpennis  Lee.  is  a 
shiny  dark  greenish  species  and  is  found  northward.  C.  viri- 
dis  Say  is  dull  mahogany  brown,  mottled  with  a  fine 
grayish  bloom.  (7.  cylindriformia  Germ,  is  more  com- 
mon, and  of  the  usual  dull  reddish  brown.  C  triun- 
dulatus  Lee.  is  frequently  found  in  New  England,  and 
Fig.  424.  jjj^g  three  transverse  waved  bands  on  the  pale  elytra ; 
it  is  found  on  the  blossoms  of  the  rhubarb  plant.  C  hierogly- 
phicu8  Harris  (Fig.  424,  elytra)  is  a  similar  form. 

To  the  genus  Pyroplioma  belong  the  different  species  of  Fire- 
flies of  Central  and  South  America.  P.  noctUucus  (Fig.  425, 
natural  size)  is  dark  rusty  brown,  and  has  two  large  eye-like 

luminous  spots  on  the  sides  of  the 
thorax,  and  another  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen.  Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins  in 
the  ^^  American  Naturalist,"  vol.  ii, 
p.  428,  states  that  ^'by  placing  the 
luminous  parts  of  one  insect  quite 
near  the  paper,  very  flne  print  can  be 
easily  read  by  its  aid,  though  I  can- 
not imagine  the  light,  even  of  a  large 
number,  to  be  suflScient  for  any  practi- 
cal illuminating  purposes  as  has  been 
affirmed  by  some  writers.  The  Cuban 
ladies  make  a  singular  use  of  these 
Fig.  425.  living  gems,  sewing  them  in  lace 
bags,  which  are  disposed  as  ornaments  upon  their  dresses, 
or  arranged  as  a  fillet  for  their  hair." 

The  species  of  Melanactes  are  large  shining  black  insects 
found  under  stones,  and  are  known  by  having  the  coxal  plates 
gradually  dilated  inwards.  The  larvae  (Fig.  426,  a  luminous 
lar\'a  of  this  genus  discovered  by  Mr.  Sanborn  in  Roxbury. 
Mass.)  are  luminous  and  differ  from  others  of  this  family,  ac- 
cording to  Osten  Sacken,  by  their  small  sunken  head,  and  the 
presence  of  a  pair  of  ocelli.    The  abdomen  ends  in  a  prop-leg. 
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Cebrionidje  Westwood.    This  family  differs  from  the  pre 
ceding  group  in  the  greater  number  (sis)  of  abdominal  s^- 
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ments,  the  well  developed  tibial  spurs,  the  expansion  of  tlie 
anterior  tibisB  at  the  apex,  and  in  the  close  connection  between 
the  front  and  the  labrum.  The  females  are  found  at  the  en- 
trance of  holes  which  they  excavate  in  the  ground.  (Leconte.) 
In  Cebrio  the  labrum  is  separated  by  suture  fi*om  the  front,  and 
the  anterior  tibiae  are  entire.  Cebrio  bicolor  Fabr.  is  found  in 
the  Southern  States. 


Rhipicerid^  Latreille.  In  this  small  group  the  head  is 
prominent  and  the  maxillse  have  usually  but  a  single  lobe ;  the 
eleven-jointed  antennae  are  inserted  before  and  in  front  of 
the  eyes,  under  ridges,  and  are  serrate  in  the  females  and 
frequently  flabellate  in  the  males.  The  larvae,  in  their  general 
appearance,  resemble  those  of  the 
ElateridcB  or  TenebrionidoBy  be- 
ing cylindrical,  the  head  almost  of  the 
same  breadth  as  the  body,  which  is 
hard  and  horny,  more  or  less  dark 
brown,  and  in  Zenoa  picea  Beauv.  is  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  length. 
^^The  eighth  segment  is  punctate  all 
around,  and  more  densely  than  the  Fig.  427. 

others.  The  posterior  part  of  this  segment  is  obliquely 
truncate,  and  is  closed  posteriorly  by  a  round,  flat,  homy 
piece,  punctate  on  the  outside  and  which  can,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  opened  and  closed  like  a  lid,  being  connected  by  a 
hinge  superiorly,  and  an  expanding  membrane  inferiorly.  This 
lid  is  to  be  considered  as  the  ninth  segment  of  the  abdomen." 
(Osten  Sacken.)  The  larva,  with  the  adult  Zenoa  picea,  was 
found  under  bark  in  Southern  Illinois  by  Mr.  Walsh.  San- 
dolus  (S.  pe  trophy  a  Knoch,  and  tarsus.  Fig.  427),  with  short 
antennae,  flabellate  in  the  males,  is  found  in  various  species 
of  cedars. 


ScnizopoDiD^  Leconte.  This  small  group  is  represented 
by  only  a  single  species,  Schizopodus  loettis  Leconte.  It  resem- 
bles in  form  a  Galleruca;  it  is  of  a  metallic  green  color, 
coarsely  punctured,  with  red  elytra,  and  is  nearly  six-tenths 
of  an  inch  long.     The  head  is  bent  down,  closely  affixed  to 
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the  prothorax,  and  the  eleTen-jointed  antennse  are  inserts 
immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes,  under  a  slight  promi- 
nence. 

Dasctllida  Guerin.  This  group  embraces  genera  difl^- 
ing  much  from  each  other;  the  head  is  usually  bent  down, 
sometimes  prominent ;  the  antennse  are  eleven-jointed,  distant 
at  their  insertion  immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes^  being 
placed  under  a  slight  ridge,  and  the  mandibles  are  not  promi- 
nent. They  all  live  on  aquatic  plants,  and  the  larx'se  are 
either  like  those  of  the  Scarabceidce,  being  provided  with 
short  four-jointed  antennse,  and  without  ocelli,  as  in  Atopa  ;  or 
they  are  long,  ovate,  with  distinct  ocelli,  long  bristle-like  an- 
tennse and  veiy  well  developed  limbs,  as  in  Cyphon.  The  genus 
Prionocypho7i  has  tlie  first  joint  of  the  antennse  much  dilated, 
and  the  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is  inserted  on  the  side  of  the 
second ;  in  Cyphon  the  palpi  are  normal.  Baron  Osten  Sacken 
describes  the  larva  of  Prionoq/phon  discoideus  Say  as  being 
long,  flattened  ovate,  like  a  sow-bug  (Oniscus)  with  sharp 
lateral  edges,  the  body  slightly  attenuated  before  and  behind, 
of  a  leathery  consistence,  dull  pale  yellowish,  and  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  the  hol- 
low of  an  oak  stump  filled  with  water,  in  which  it  "  vibrated 
vigorously  up  and  down  a  pencil  of  hairs  proceeding  from  a 
horizontal  slit  in  the  tail;  this  pencil  is  composed  of  three 
pairs  of  filaments,  each  beautiftilly  bipectinate.  When  at  the 
surface  this  lar\'a  generally,  but  not  always,  swims  on  its  back, 
keeping  its  body  slightly  below  the  surface,  and  striking  with 
its  feet,  so  as  to  jerk  from  point  to  point,  in  a  cur\^ed  line.  The 
pencil  of  hairs  touches  the  surface  all  the  time.  '*  Occasion- 
ally, says  Mr.  Walsh,  "a  bubble  of  air  is  discharged  from  the 
tail.  Generall}',  when  it  is  beneath  the  surface,  the  anal  pencil 
is  retracted  entirely.  It  has  the  power  of  jerking  its  body  sud- 
denly round,  and  darting  up  and  down  with  great  vigor.  Its 
remarkably  long  antennse  are  constantly  vibrating,  like  those 
of  terrestrial  insects.  The  pupa  is  white,  with  large  black 
eyes  which  are  very  conspicuous  beneath,  and  two  short  black 
setce  on  the  occiput.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  short,  white, 
erect  down  or  pubescence.    The  antennse  are  about  two-thirds 
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the  length  of  the  body,  pl&ced  lengthwise  beneath,  side  by 
side.    The  body  is  scarcely  two-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 

Laupibid^  Leach.  The  epeciea  of  the  family  of  Fire-flies 
resemble  the  Elaters,  but  they  are  shorter  and  broader,  and 
of  softer  consistence.  The  head  is  usually  immersed  in  the 
thorax  ;  the  usually  eleven-jointed,  serrate,  rarely  pectinate  or 
flabellate  antenna;  are  inserted  on  the  IVont  rather  closely 
together  in  the  typical  genera.  The  elytra  never  strongly 
embrace  the  sides  of  the  abilomeu,  are  sometimes  short,  and 
in  some  foreign  genera  entirely  wanting  in  the  females.  The 
anterior  coxee  are  contiguous,  conical,  with  a  large  trochantine ; 
the  middle  coxm  are  oblique,  and  the  hinder  ones  transverse ; 
while  the  legs  are 

slender  or  com-  "TJ  JT* 

pressed  and  of  mod-  [  f  f  ] 

erate  length.  The 
larvte  are  rather 
long,  flattened, 
blackish,  with  pale 
spots  on  the  angles 
of  each  segment. 

In  Lycua  the  an- 
tennae are  inserted 
in  front  of  the  eyes, 
at  the  base  of  the 
long    beak    into      "^  «»■  Fig.  m  hb.  «». 

which  the  bead  is  prolonged,  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  are 
somewhat  foliaceous.  The  female  of  the  Glow-worm,  Lant' 
pyrii,  of  Europe  is  wingless.  She  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  of 
large  size,  in  the  earth  or  upon  moss  and  plants ;  the  larva 
(Fig.  428,  female  of  a  species  of  this  genus  from  Zanzibar), 
which  feeds  on  snails,  is  said  to  become  fully  grown  in  April, 
and  in  fifteen  days  assumes  the  imago  state.  An  anonymous 
French  author  states,  according  to  Westwood,  that  when  the 
larva  is  ready  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  instead  of  slitting 
the  skin  in  a  line  down  the  back,  a  slit  on  each  side  of  the 
three  thoracic  segments  is  made,  separating  the  upper  from 
the  lower  surfaces."  While  the  female  ia  large  and  larva- 
SO 
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like,  the  much  smaller  male  has  brood  elytra  and  a  rather  oar- 
row  slender  body. 

In  the  genus  Photittus,  of  which  there  are  numerous  epeeiee 
in  this  country,  the  antennce  are  compressed,  or  nearly  filifonn, 
and  the  species  differ 
f  fl|ijF  Kf-  ,4^SgS^  ^Swf?'  *'^™  those  of  Lampy- 
ris,  by  the  females 
having  wings.  Nearly 
all  have  phosphor- 
escent glands  in  the 
lost  abdominal  seg- 
ments. 

The  editors  of  the  "  American  Entomol(^i8t,"  p.  19,  give 
the  history  of  P.  pj/mlis  Linn.  (Fig.  429 ;  a,  lar^n ;  e,  under- 
side of  a  segment ;  /,  bead ;  d,  a  leg ;  b,  pnpa  in  its  cocoon  of 
earth;   c,  the  adult).     The  larva  Uvea  in   the 
ground,  feeding  on  earthworms  and  soft  bodied 
insects.     "When  fully  grown,  or  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  it  forms  an  oval  cavity  in  the  earth 
and  pupates,  and  in  ten  days  becomes  a  beetle. 
In  Pkoturis  the  wings  and  elytra  are  complete 
in  both  sexes,  while  the  head  is  narrowed  behind, 
and  the  labrum  is  distinct.     P.  Pensylvanica  De- 
Geer  (Fig,  430,  and  431,  larva)  is  our  most  com- 
mon species,  and  the  larva  flgcn-ed  I  r^ard  as 
belonging  to  tliis  species.     It  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in 
the  evening  shining  brightly  as  it  crawls  along,  and  is  blackish 
and  crustaceous  like  a  pill  bug.     Another  Photoris 
larva  (Fig.  432)  I  have  Ibund  under  a  stone  in 
May.    It  is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  walking, 
the  feet  on  one  side  of  the  body  moving  alter- 
nately with  those  on  the  other.    This  is  the  mode 
in  which  insects  usually  walk. 

Fig.  433  (enlarged  three  times)  represents  a 

very  singtdar  larva,  evidently  belonging  to  this 

Fig.  433.       family,  and  related  to  the  genns  Drilvs.    It  was 

found  by  Rev.  E,  C.  Bollea,  at  Westbrooke,   Main«,  under 

leaves,  and  it  probably,  like  other  larvie  of  this  family,  is 

carnivorous.    Its  body  la  very  flat,  with  the  sides  of  the  head 
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and  each  ring  of  the  body  produced  into  a  remarkably  long, 
Boft,  fleshy  tubercle,  while  there  are  two  rows  of  black  spota 
along  the  back. 

In  the  genus  Phengodes,  the  females  of  which  are  not  yet 
known  in  this  country,  the  third  and  following  joints  of  the 
antennae  emit  two  very  long,  slender  and  flexible  pubescent 
branches  from  near  the  base ;  the  second  and  third  joints  are 
very  short.  The  elytra  are  one-third  the  length  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  strongly  divergent  and  subulate.  Dr.  Leconte 
describes  P/iengodes  plumosa  Oliv.  as  being  testaceous,  with  the 
antennae,  excepting  the  base,  and  the  narrow  tips  of  the  elytra 
fhscous,  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  broadly  depressed  ;  it  oc- 
curs from  New  York  to  Texas.  In  Chavliognathus  the  antennae 
are  filiform ;  the  elytra  are  as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as  the 
abdomen  and  rounded  at  tip,  while 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax  is  j^  A  LA 
i-ounded.     C.  Penaylvanicua  DeGeer  jti  (    u 


(Fig.    434;    a,   lar\'a;   &,  head  en-   ^   ^"^^di 
largcd  ;  c,  labium ;  d,  labrum ;  e,  a       x^     Ik. 
leg ;  /,  maxilla ;  gr,  antenna ;  A,  man-      ^        ^        a 
dible),   in  the  larva  state  devours  ^^'  ^^• 

the  grubs  of  the  plum  curculio.  (American  Entomologist,  i^ 
p.  35.)  In  Telepfiorus  the  head  is  never  concealed  by  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  latter  is  rounded  from  the  sides  along  the  front 
margin,  the  front  of  the  head  is  emarginatc  at  tip ;  thei  claws 
ai*e  toothed,  being  rarely  cleft.  The  species  are  found  on  the 
leaves  of  trees  in  June.  Walsh  states  that  the  larva  of  T. 
Caroliiia  Fabr.  preys  on  wood-feeding  larvae.  Mr.  P.  S. 
Sprague  has  reared  the  larva  of  T.  bilineatus  Say.  He  found 
it  near  Boston  under  stones  in  spring,  when  it  pupates,  and 
early  in  May  becomes  a  beetle.  It  is  found  on  the  leaves  of 
the  birch  as  soon  as  they  are  expanded. 

Malachid^  Redtenbacher.  This  small  group,  often  united 
with  the  preceding  family,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  an- 
tennae being  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the  front,  and  by  the  body 
in  some  genera  being  furnished  with  soft  extensible  vesicles, 
yrhile  the  abdominal  segments  are  in  pai-t  membranous.  Mala-' 
fHiiua  and  its  allies  are  of  small  size.    Some  of  them  resemble 
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at  first  sight  some  Stftphylinidffi -,  they  fteqaent  flowers  and 
the  banks  of  pouds  and  streams.  The  females  ot  MicroUput 
are  apterous. 

Clerid^  Kirby.    These  beautifhl  flower  beetles  are  Icnown 
by  tlie  prominent  head,  the  usually  emai-giuate  eyes,  and 
the  usually  eteven-jointed  antennee  inserted  at  the  sides  of 
the  front,  and  either  serrate  or  pectinate,  with  the  outer  Joints 
enlarged,  forming  a  serrate,  or  rarely  a  compact  club.    Their 
^  bodies  are  slender,  with  slender  legs. 
They  are  rapid  in  their  movements, 
and  run  like  ants  (which  they  much 
^  W  V    resemble  when  in  motion)  over  flowers 
Fig.  *35.  jind  trees  to  feed  on  the  sweets  and 

sap.  The  larvse  ore  carnivorous  and  infest  tlie  nests  of  bees. 
They  are  flattened,  hairy  gnibs,  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  end- 
ing in  two  horny  points.  Those  of  the  genera 
Corynetea  and  Necrobia  live  on  dead  animal 
matter. 

In  Priocera  (Fig.  435,  P.  undulata  Say)  the  eyes 
are  coarsely  granulated  ;  the  antenme  are  serrate, 
and    the    maxillary    palpi   are    cylindrical.     In      ^*'  **" 
Elanmocerua  (E.  terminatns  Say,  3,  Fig,  48fi)  the  antenuie  are 
ten-jointed,  the   lost  Joint  being  very  long  and   flat. 

The  genua  Trichodea  is  known  by  the  maxillary  palpi  being 

somewhat  dilated,  otherwise  it  agrees  with  the  succeeding 

genus.      T.   NuOaUii  Kirby  is 

abundant    in    August    on    the 

\  flowers  of  Spiraea  alba ;  its  lan-s 

a  to  be  looked  for  in  the  nests 

if  bees.     In  Europe  T.  apiariM 

I  Linn.    (Fig.   437;  a,  larva;  b, 

t  pupa)  bas  long  been  known  to 

devour  the  young  bees.    In  its 

perfect    state    it    is   found  on 

^-  *"■  flowers. 

In  Clems  the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  not  very  prominent, 

finely  ^-anulated,  the  antenna!  club  is  somewhat  triangnlar; 

the  maxillary  palpi  are  not  dilated,  and  the  posterior  tarsi  are 
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moderate  in  length  and  broadly  dilated.  Tkanasimus  differs 
in  the  body  being  hairy,  while  the  posterior  tarsi  are  longer 
and  scarcely  dilated.  The  long  narrow  slender  pink  larvae  can 
be  found  under  the  bark  of  dead  pine  trees  where  they  probably 
prey  upon  the  larvse  of  Hylurgus  and  Hylobius.  The  larvae 
of  Clerus  are  of  a  beautiAil  red  color.  The  European  Clerua 
alveariuB  infests  the  nests  of  the  Mason-bees,  Osmia  and  Meg- 
achile.  '^The  larva  when  hatched,  first  devours  the  grub  of 
the  bee  in  the  cell  in  which  it  is  bom  and  then  proceeds  from 
cell  to  cell,  preying  upon  the  inhabitant  of  each  until  amved 
at  maturity.  It  is  in  this  situation,  also,  that  it  undergoes  its 
changes  in  a  small  cocoon,  which  it  has  previously  constructed, 
making  its  escape  from  the  nest  in  the  beetle  state,  where  the 
hardness  of  its  covering  sufficiently  defends  it  from  the  stings 
of  the  bees."  (Westwood.) 

Lthextlid^e  Leach.  This  small  group,  chiefly  interesting 
as  containing  a  genus  which  has  proved  of  great  mischief  to 
the  ship  timber  of  Europe,  from  its  boring  habits,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  head  being  bent  down  and 
narrowed  behind  ;  by  the  usually  very  large 
eyes,  the  two  ciliate  lobes  of  the  maxillae, 
the  palpi  of  which  are  stout,  four-jointed, 
and  in  the  male  very  large  and  flabcUate, 
while  the  mandibles  are  short  and  obtusely 
bidentate.     The  body  is  long  and  narrow,  ^i»-  *38. 

with  slender  legs.  The  genus  Lymexylon  has  five  abdominal 
segments.  The  larva  is  verj*^  long  and  slender,  with  the  first 
thoracic  segment  dilated  into  a  large  hood,  while  the  terminal 
ring  is  produced  into  a  large  obtuse  lobe.  In  Europe  it 
greatly  injures  oak  trees  and  ship  timber,  but  our  species 
(Lymexylon  sericeum  Harris,  Fig.  438,  and  antennae,  legs  and 
palpi)  is  too  rare  to  be  of  any  harm  at  present. 

CuPESiD^  Lacordaire.  Leconte  states  that  "the  affinities 
of  this  family  are  very  obscure ;  in  the  form  and  insertion  of 
the  antennae  it  is  similar  to  the  first  genera  of  the  next  family, 
but  other  characters,  such  as  the  form  of  the  coxae  and  yie  re- 
tractility of  the  legs,  are  at  variance.    The  body  is  covered 
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wftti  small  ecales  as  in  tiie  genera  alluded  to."  Cfipes  capilala 
Fabr.  is  black  witli  the  head  red ;  while  Cupes  cinerea  Say  ia 
pale  giay,  witli  darker  lines.  Tbey  are  found  under  the  bark 
of  decaying  trees,  and  also  occasionally  in  houses.  (Leconte.) 

PriNiD£  Leach.     These  are  small  beetles,  often  of  an  ob- 
scure brown  color,  somewhat  oval  in  shape,  and  truiii-atc<l 
liehind;  the  nine-jointed  filiform  antennee  are  inserted  on  the 
front,  or  sides  of  the  front ;  the  head  is  retractile,  IVoquently 
protected  by  the  prothorax;  llie 
labrum  is  distinct ;  the  ma^iilbe 
have  two  ciliate  lobes,  and  the 
^  maxillai-y  palpi  are   short  and 
^  fonr-jointod.    The  legs  are  elen- 
i  der,  contractile,  and  the  insect 
when  disturbed  draws  them  op 
and  feigns  death.      In  Flinia 
the  antennte  are  inserte<i  on  the 
F'B-  *»■  front  very    close    together,  tie 

legs  are  long,  not  contractile,  with  large  trochanters  ;  the  tc«lh 
of  the  meutnni  are  acute,  and  the  labrum  is  rounded.    Tlie 
males  differ  from  the  short  and  thickened  females  in  being  long 
and  narrow.     The  beetles  are  found  abont  out-houses,  the  wood 
of  which  they  |)erforate  in  various  directions.     Ptinns  fur  Linn. 
(Fig.  439  ;  a,  larva),  the  most  commonly  diffused 
species,  is  known  to  attack  museums  and  collec- 
tions of  insects.     It  is  .15  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  uniformly  chestnut  brown  in  color.  The  lana 
here  figured  was  found  eating  the  dried  conlenls 
of   a  shell    in    the    Museum    of   the    Peabody 
Academy  of  Science. 

SUodrepa  pnnicea  Fabr.  (Fig.  440,  pupa)  is  a 
Fig,  440.  email  insect  like  Anobium,  of  a  pale  reddish 
brown  color,  with  much  paler  dense  hairs.  It  is  .13  of  an  inch 
long.  The  larva  resembles  in  its  form  that  of  Ptinus,  but  the 
body  is  much  thicker,  not  growing  smaller  towards  the  head 
as  in  that  genus ;  the  end  of  the  body  is  smooth,  obtusely 
rounded,  with  line  hairs ;  it  is  .08  of  an  inch  long  and  an- 
doubtkdly  grows  larger.     It  occuiTcd  in  all  its  stages  and  io 
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great  abundance  in  several  nests  of  Vespa  in  the  Maseum 
of  the  Feabody  Academy,  where  it  undoubtedly  eat  the  dried 
remains  of  the  wasps ;  it  was  extensively  preyed  upon  by  a 
Pteromalus-like  Chalcid. 

Th3  geuus  Anobium  is  cylindrical,  the  elevenrjointed  an- 
tenuiB  are  distant  from  each  other  at  base  and  inserted  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  eyes,  the  mesosternum  is  flat,  and 
the  anterior  coxsb  are  nearly  contiguous.  The  larva 
is  thick  and  fleshy,  resembling  some  Scarab%id  larvas 
in  the  fleshy  baggy  tip  of  the  abdomen,  except  that 
they  do  not  lay  on  their  side  when  walking.  They 
construct  a  silken  cocoon  interweaving  the  particles 
of  dust  they  make.  A,  notatmn  Say  is  blackish  ^' 
above,  varied  with  ashen,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  the  pro- 
thorax  are  rather  acute.  In  Europe  they  are  called  Death- 
ticks,  as  the  ticking  made  by  them  in  the  walls  of  houses,  a 
familiar  sound  in  this  country,  was  supposed  by  the  supersti- 
tious to  announce  the  death  of  persons,  though  it  is  but  a 
sexual  call.  Doubt  having  been  thrown  on  the  statement  that 
Anobium  causes  the  ticking  noise,  Mr.  H.  Doubleday  states 
in  the  "Entomologist,"  vol.  iii,  p.  66,  "I  can  speak  positively 
with  regaixl  to  the  Anobium,  and  I  assure  you  that  this  little 
beetle  produces  the  loud  ticking  sound  by  raising  itself  upon 
its  legs  as  high  as  it  can,  and  then  striking  the  head  and  under 
paii;  of  the  thorax  against  the  substance  upon  which 
it  is  .standing,  generally  five  or  six  times  In  succes- 
sion, and  it  always  chooses  a  substance  which  pro- 
duces the  most  sound.  It  is  evidently  a  call  note 
from  one  individual  to  another,  as  you  very  rarely 
hear  Due  rap  without  its  being  immediately  answered  ^* 
by  another."  Mr.  Sanborn  has  reared  the  larva  (Fig.  441,  en- 
larged) of  Ernohiua  mollis  Fabr.,  which  is  a  near  ally  of  Ano- 
bium. 

Bo8tnchu8  and  its  allies  are  distinguished  by  their  long 
bodies,  the  head  being  usually  bent  down  and  covered  by  the 
hood-like  thorax ;  the  antennse  are  distant  and  the  anterior 
coxae  are  contiguous.  They  are  found  in  fungi  or  under  bark. 
In  Bostrichua  the  front  is  mai'gined  on  the  sides.  In  AmphU 
cerus  the  front  is  not  so  margined.    The  apple  twig  borer,  A. 
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bicaudatua  Say  (Fig.  442)  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  h 
veiy  injarious  to  apple  trees,  boring  under  the  baric  of  small 
twigs  ^^just  above  one  of  the  buds,  and  on  cutting  into  them 
it  will  be  noticed  that  a  cylindrical  hole,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  knitting  needle,  extends  downwards  from  the  perfora- 
tion above  the  bud,  through  the  very  heart  of  the  twig,  for  the 
length  of  an  inch  and  a  half/'  (Walsh.)  The  larva  which  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Shiraer,  has  much  the  same  form  as 
that  of  Lyctus,  but  the  head  is  more  prominent  and  also  the 
sides  of  the  body.  The  anterior  half  of  the  body  is  consider- 
ably thicker  than  behind  and  the  legs  are  provided  with  long 
haii*s ;  the  end  of  the  body  is  smooth  and  much  rounded.  It 
is  .30  of  an  inch  long. 

Specimens  of  Rhizopertha  pusilla  have  been  introduced,  Le- 
conte  states,  into  wheat  distributed  fh>m  the  Patent  Office. 
In  this  last  genus  the  eighth  and  ninth  joints*  of  the  antenna* 
are  triangular. 

In  the  genus  Lyctus  the  head  is  prominent,  the  liody  long 
and  narrow,  and  the  club  of  the  antenna  is  two-jointed,  while 

the  outer  apical  angle  of  the  anterior 
tibia*  is  prolonged.  We  have  received 
fVom  Dr.  H.  Shimer,  X.  opaadus  Lee., 
in  all  its  stages  (Fig.  443;  a,  larva: 
6,  pupa).  The  beetle  is  chestnnt 
brown,  with  short  j^ellowish  hairs  and 
Fig.  443.  pmicto-striate  elytra ;  it  is  .20  of  an 

inch  in  length.  The  larva  is  white,  its  body  is  cylindrical, 
thick  and  fleshy,  with  a  small  head  and  strong  black  mandibles ; 
the  thoracic  rings  are  thickest.  It  is  .17  of  inch  long.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shimer  it  eats  the  wood  of  dead  grape  vines. 

CioiDiE  Leach.  This  small  group  is  known  by  the  maxillff 
being  exposed  at  the  base,  the  two  ciliate  lobes  of  which  are 
flattened,  and  the  eight  to  ten-jointed  clavate  antennne  are  in- 
serted at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  eyes ;  the  head  is  protected 
by  the  prothorax,  which  is  c^'lindrical,  rounded  in  front,  with 
the  lateral  margin  distinct.  The  species  of  the  genus  Ci^^ 
which  have  ten-jointed  antennae,  are  very  small,  cylindrical, 
dark  colored,  gregarious  beetles,  which  live  under  the  bark  of 
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trees,  and  in  dry,  woody  species  of  fangi.     Some  males  have 
the  head  and  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax  horned. 

Tenbbrionid^  Latreille.  This  is  not  a  very  easily  limited 
family ;  the  most  trenchant  cliaractei*s,  however,  are  stated  by 
Leconte  to  be  these :  the  two-lobed  maxillae  have  the  smaller 
lobe  sometimes  armed  with  a  terminal  corneous'  hook ;  the 
palpi  four-jointed ;  the  mandibles  are  usually  short,  robust  and 
furnished  with  a  basal  tooth ;  the  eyes  are  usually  transverse, 
and  the  antennae  are  generally  inserted  under  the  sides  of  the 
head,  or  at  least  under  a  small  fi*ontal  ridge,  and  are  usually* 
eleven-jointed,  clavate,  subserrate  or  very  rarely  pectinate,  as 
in  Rhipidandrii8,  The  elytra  are  rounded  at  tip,  covering  the 
abdomen,  and  frequently  embracing  its  sides  veiy  far  down, 
while  the  hind  wings  are  frequently  wanting.  The  legs  vaiy 
in  length;  the  anterior  coxae  are  globose,  without  any 
trochantine ;  the  hind  tarsi  are  four-Jointed,  and  the  ab- 
domen has  five  free  segments,  the  first  three  appearing 
more  closely  united  than  the  others.  The  larvae  are 
slender,  flattened,  homy,  resembling  the  wire-worms; 
from  two  to  five  ocelli  on  each  side,  or  wanting  entirely, 
and  the  last  ring  of  the  body  often  has  two  spines.  The 
larvae  (Fig.  444,  larva  of  an  unknown  species)  moult 
several  times,  and  when  about  to  transform  make  no  co-  '*'•  *** 
coon,  the  beetles  appearing  in  about  six  weeks.  Dr.  Leconte 
says  that  the  distribution  of  the  genera  of  this  family  is  very 
remarkable.  Of  those  without  wings  scarcely  any  are  common 
to  the  two  continents.  With  the  exception  of  three,  they  are 
not  represented  in  North  America,  east  of  the  longitude  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  River ;  from  that  point 
they  increase  in  number  of  genera,  species  and  individuals, 
until  in  California  they  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
insect  fauna." 

We  can  only  notice  a  few  genera,  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  and  refer  the  special  student,  as  heretofore,  to  Dr.  Le- 
conte's  able  treatment  of  the  Coleoptera  previously  cited. 

The  genus  Blaps^  in  which  the  hind  wings  are  obsolete,  does 
not  occur  in  this  country,  being  represented  by  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Blades  and  Fromus.    The  European  Blaps  martisaga  is 
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the  Church-yard  beetle.  Dr.  Pickelis  states,  according  to  West- 
wood,  that  ^^oue  of  these  beetles  was  immersed  repeatedly 
in  spirits  of  wine,  but  revived  after  remaining  therein  all 
night,  and  afterwards  lived  three  years."  The  larvie  arc  eaten 
by  the  women  in  Eg3'pt,  after  being  roasted. 

In  Upis  the  legs  are  long,  with  small  tibial  spurs,  while  the 
tarsi  are  clothed  beneath  with  a  silk}',  golden  pubescence,  the 

hind  tarsi  being  long,  and 
the  epipleurjB  are  gradually 
narrowed  towards  the  base 
of  the  elj'tra.  Upi^  ceram- 
boides  Linn,  is  a  fine  lai^e, 
deep  purple  black  beetle, 
with  roughly  shagrecneii 
elytra,  and  is  found  under 
the  bark  of  trees.  In  Tene- 
brio  the  body  is  long  ovate 
Fig.  445.  and  winged,   the    legs    are 

slender,  the  femora  swollen  less  than  usual,  with  larger  tibial 
spurs ;  the  tarsi  are  clothed  with  a  rigid  pubescence,  and  the 
epipleurae  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  elytra.  Tenebrio  moUtar 
Linn.,  the  Meal  worm,  is  found  in  all  its  stages  about  com 
and  rye  meal ;  it  is  frequently  swallowed  with  food.  "  It  is 
also  very  destructive  to  ship-biscuits  packed  in  casks,  which 
when  opened  are  found  eaten  through  in  holes  by  these  insects 
and  their  larvae."  (Westwood.)  The  larva  is  about  an  inch 
long,  cylindrical,  smooth  and  glossy,  with  the  terminal  seg- 
ment semicircular,  slightly  serrated  on  the  edges,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  single  point.  An  allied  beetle  in  Brazil  is  known 
to  eject  a  caustic  fluid,  and  in  Europe  some  are  known  to  cover 
themselves  with  this  fluid.  In  Bohtophagus  the  antennse  are 
eleven-jointed  and  the  eyes  are  entirely  divided.  B,  comvins 
Panzer  (Fig.  445,  ?,  a,  larva;  6,  pupa,  <J),  as  its  name  im- 
plies, lives  in  those  fungi,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Leconte, 
either  grow  upon  trees  or  under  bark,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
front  of  the  head  being  prolonged  and  margined  anteriorly  and 
on  the  sides,  covering  the  mouth  above,  often  thus  dividing 
the  eyes,  while  the  dull  black  body  is  covered  with  stout  tuber^ 
cles.    It  is  found  in  all  its  stages  in  fVingi,  in  August.    The 
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larva  is  long  and  narrow,  cylindrical,  the  head  free  from  the 
body,  rounded,  with  stoat,  broad,  triangular  mandibles;  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen  is  square,  with  a  sharp  spine  on  each 
side.  It  is  .80  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  chestnut 
brown  color. 

-^GiALiTiDiE  Leconte.  This  family  is  represented  by  a  sin* 
gle  species,  ^gicditea  dehilis  Lee,  from  Russian  America. 

CiSTELiD^  Latreille.  This  group,  as  Leconte  states,  "ap^ 
proaches  very  nearly  to  the  more  degraded  forms  of  the  Tene- 
hrionidaa^  and  the  degradation  of  structure  is  carried  still 
farther  by  the  anterior  coxse  becoming  conical,  prominent,  and 
contiguous  in  certain  genera.  The  only  characters  to  be  relied 
on  for  isolation  in  this  family  are,  first,  the  pectinate  claws ; 
and  second,  the  anterior  coxal  cavities  being  closed  behind. 
They  are  found  on  leaves  and  flowers,  or  under  bark."  AUe* 
cvla  at  first  sight  somewhat  resembles  an  Elater.  Cistela  dif- 
fers from  its  allies  in  having  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillary 
palpi  longer  than  wide. 

LAGRiiDiE  "Westwood.  This  inconsiderable  family  differs 
from  the  Tenebrionidce^  in  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
anterior  coxse,  and  the  dilated  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi, 
though  the  larvse  differ  in  being  rather  long,  almost  as  wide  as 
long,  convex  above,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  large  head 
are  thickly  covered  with  hairs.  There  are  two  genera,  Arthro- 
macra  and  Statyra,  which  are  found  on  leaves  and  under  bark. 

MoNOMMiD^  Lacordaire.  This  little  group  is  a  very  distinct 
one,  composed  of  small,  black,  oval,  fiattened  beetles.  Mon^ 
omina  is  confined  to  the  Eastern  Continent,  and  a  species  of 
Hyporhagus  is  found,  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  this  country. 

Melandrtid^.  Leach.  This  group  comprises  a  few  species 
of  elongate  form,  with  two  basal  impressions  on  the  prothorax, 
and  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  always  much  elongated. 
They  are  found  under  bark  and  in  fbngi.    In  Melandrya  the 
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head  i8  bent  forward,  the  base  of  the  prothorax  is  8iiiQon», 
but  not  distinctly  lobed,  and  the  elytra  are  striate.  Jf.  amtn 
Say  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Ptthida  Lacordaire.  This  is  a  small  group  of  mostly 
northern  species  found  living  imder  bark  and  stones.  P^ho 
and  its  allies  resemble  some  Tenebrionid(B, 

CEDEMERiDiE  Latrcille.  This  group  comprises  insects  of 
moderate  size,  and,  according  to  Leconte,  generally  found  on 
plants,  though  some  species  of  Asdera  live  on  the  gronnd  netr 
water,  and  Microtonus  sericana  is  a  very  small  brown  sericeous 
insect,  found  on  leaves  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

CEPHALOiDiC.  Leconte  places  in  a  distinct  family,  the  single 
species,  Cephaloon  lepturidea  Newman,  which  is  foond  on 
plants  norChward. 

MoRDELLiDiE  Lcach.  These  are  curious  small,  wedge- 
shaped,  glistening,  pubescent,  black  beetles,  which  occur  in 
abundance  on  the  flowers  of  Golden-rods  and  asters,  and  when 
disturbed  leap  off  like  fleas,  or  slip  suddenly  to  the  groand. 
Anuria  has  the  fourth  joiut  of  the  anterior  and  middle  tarsi 
very  small,  and  the  body  is  fusiform,  with  oval  eyes.  In  lfor» 
delta  the  body  is  wedge-shaped,  the  e^'es  are  finely  granulated, 
the  scutellum  is  triangular,  and  the  last  joint  of  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  triangular  or  securiform.  The  larvae  are  said  tx)  live 
in  the  pith  of  plants  during  autumn,  and  are  long,  subcylin- 
drical,  and  the  sides  of  the  rings  are  furnished  with  fleshy 
tubercles.  Mordellistena  differs  in  the  hind  tibioe  having  sub- 
apical  and  oblique  ridges. 

Anthicid^  Latreille.  Of  this  small  group,  Notoxus  onAora 
Hentz  is  noted  for  having  the  head  prolonged  over  the 
mouth  into  a  horn;  it  is  found  in  marshy  places.  Leconte 
states  that  Tanarthrus  salinvs  Lee.  flies  and  runs  on  salt  mud 
like  a  Cicindela ;  it  occurs  in  the  Colorado  desert.  The  nu- 
merous species  of  Anthicit^  live  in  sandy  places  near  water. 
Formioomua  is  ant-like,  being  wingless. 
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PrBOGHHOiDiB  LatreiUc.  A  Bmall  group  of  beetles  which 
are  found  under  the  bark  of  trees ;  they  generally  have  a  red* 
dish  thorax  contrasting  with  the  black  head  and  elytra.  ^'  The 
branches  of  the  pectinate  male  antennae  are  rigid  in  Pp'ochroa^ 
and  very  slender  and  flexible  in  Dendroidea;  in  Schizotua  they 
are  of  an  intermediate  form,  and  somewhat  flexible."  (Le- 
conte.)  The  larva  of  Dendroides  is  a  very  flat  whitish  grub, 
with  two  large  curved  spines  on  the  tail;  it  lives 
under  the  bark  of  pines  and  other  trees.  Two  species 
of  this  genus,  D,  concolor  Newman  and  X>.  Canadensis 
Latr.,  are  equally  common  in  New  England.  Fig. 
446,  enlarged,  represents  the  lar^'a  of  a  species  of 
Fifrochroay  of  which  P.  flabdlata  Fabr.  is  a  type. 


i  ■ 


i  ■ 
I  ■ 


MELOiDiG  Gyllenhal.  This  is  a  family  of  great  in- 
terest from  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  larvae,  which  dif- 
fer remarkably  from  the  adult  forms.  The  head  is 
much  bent  forwards,  and  is  suddenly  constricted  far  ^«-  **•• 
behind  the  eyes  into  a  small  neck ;  the  eleven-jointed  antennaa 
are  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  fVont,  before  the  eyes ;  the 
elytra  are  variable  in  form,  but  when  abnormally  shortened, 
are  ovate,  rather  than  squai*e  at  the  tip,  and  the  hind  wings  are 
often  absent.  The  legs  are  long,  the  hind  tarsi  are  four- 
jointed,  the  penultimate  Joint  usually  cylindrical.  They  are 
sofl-bodied,  cylindrical,  slender  beetles,  and  are  always  found 
on  flowers.  The  larvae  are  ovate,  flattened,  often  very  minute 
and  then  somewhat  resembling  the  Pediculi  in  habits.  Meloe 
is  a  large  dark  blue  beetle  found  about  buttercups  and  crawl- 
ing on  grass  in  May  and  again  late  in  August.  The  elytra  are 
small  and  short,  overlapping  each  other  on  the  large  ovate 
full  abdomen;  the  claws  are  cleft,  the  male  antennae  are 
twisted  and  knotted.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground,  prob- 
ably near  the  nests  of  bees,  for  in  the  early  spring,  the  young 
larvae  recently  hatched  are  found  on  the  bodies  of  various 
bees,  such  as  Bombus,  Halictus  and  Andrena,  and  also  various 
Syrphi  and  Muscae  frequenting  the  flowers  of  the  willow  in 
April,  whence  they  are  conveyed  by  the  agency  of  the  bees. 
On  these  flowers  we  have  found  them  in  abundance.  They  are 
very  active  in  their  habits,  and  difficult  to  rear  in  confinement, 
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Fig.  4i7. 


which  can  only  be  done  by  confining  the  bees  on  which  they 
are  found,  and  supplying  them  with  flowers.  When  the  bee 
becomes  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  fluids  drawn  out  by  its  para- 
site, it  is  quickly  deserted  by  these  minute  torments  for  a 

newly  introduced  and  more  lively  bee.  The 
length  of  the  larva  at  this  period  (Fig.  447) 
is  .06  of  an  inch.  It  differs  very  remarkably 
fVom  those  of  the  neighboring  families,  which 
are  generally  oval,  being  long  and  linear- 
oblong,  flattened.  The  three  thoracic  rings 
are  of  equal  size,  transversely  oblong,  the 
head  being  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  one 
of  the  thoracic  segments,  and  provided  with 
short  antennae.  The  legs  have  long  claws 
with  an  intermediate  long  pad.  From  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen  proceed  two  pair  of  sets,  the 
inner  one  much  longer  than  the  other  pair. 
It  is  shorter  than  that  of  M,  violacetis^  figured  by  Newport,  who 
has,  with  great  sagacity,  cleared  up  the  remarkable  histor}'  of 
this  genus.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  young  of  our  common  Mdoe 
angusticollia  Say  (Fig.  448).  The  larv»  are  conveyed  by  the 
bees  themselves  into  their  nests  where  they  prey  on  the  lan» 
and  bee  bread.     When  fhll-fed  and  ready  to  pass  through  their 

transformations,  instead  of  at  once  as- 
suming the  pupa  state,  they  pass 
through  what  has  been  called  by  Falire 
a  "  hypermetamorijhosis."  In  other 
words  the  changes  in  form  preparatoiT 
to  assuming  the  pupa  state  are  here 
more  marked  than  usual,  and  arc  al- 
most coequal  with  the  larva  and  pupa 
states,  so  that  the  Meloe  instead  of 
Fig.  448.  passing  through  only  three  states  (the 

egg^  larva  and  pupa)  in  reality  passes  through  these  and  two 
others  in  addition  which  are  intermediate.  Fabre  states  that 
the  larva,  soon  after  entering  the  nest  of  its  host,  changes  its 
skin  and  assumes  a  second  larval  form  (Fig.  449)  resembling 
a  lamellicorn  larva.  Newport,  however,  who  with  Siebold  has 
oarefully  described  the  metamorphosis  of  Meloe,  docs  not  men- 
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tion  this  stage  in  ite  development.  In  this  stage  the  larva  ia 
aoid  to  be  motionless ;  the  head  is  mask-like,  without  movable 
Appendages,  and  the  feet  are  represented  by  six  tubercles. 
This  is,  propevly  speaking,  the  "seraipupa."  Thia  ^rrp, 
form,  however,  according  to  Fabre,  changes  its  skin  ^^^ajl 
and  turns  into  a  third  lar\'al  form  (Fig.  450).  After  ^^^■ 
some  time  it  assumes  its  true  pupa  form  (Fig.  451)  ^^L 
and  finally  moults  this  skin  to  appear  as  a  beetle.    ^CjIP 

In  Horia  and  allies  the  head  is  large,  square  behind,      ^' 

and  the  front  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  base  of  the  antennee. 

Horia  saJtguinipennia  Say  is  now  placed  by  Leconte  in  the 

genus    Trkrania,  which  dilTers  in  the  last  joint  of 

the  maxillary  palpi  being  longer  than  the  third,  and 

iby  the  triangular  head.  It  is  found  in  the  nest  of 
the  humble  bee,  and  in  the  West  ludies  a  species 
of  Horia  is  fonnd  in  the  nests  of  Xylocopa  teredo,  a 
species  of  carpenter  bee. 

SUaris,  an  European  genus,  has  much  the  same 
^'  *^'    habits  as  Meloe.    Its  eggs  arc  laid  near  the  entrance 
of  bees*  nests,  and  at  the  very  moment,  according 
to  Fabre,  that  the  bee  lays  her  egg  in  the  honey- 
cell,  the  flattened,  oval,  Sitaris  larva  drops  from 
the  body  of  the  bee  upon  the  egg  and  feasts  upon  . 
its  contents.     It  then  feeds  ou  the  honey  in  the  \ 
cell  of  the  bee  and  changes  into  a  white,  cylindri-  i 
cal,  nearly  footless  grub,  and  after  it  becomes  fnll- 
fed,   and   has    assumed   the    supposed    "pupa"' 
state,  the  skin,  without  bursting,  encloses  a  kind 
^of  hard  "pupa"  skin  which  is  very 
similar  in  outline  to  the  former  lan-a,      ^ig-  tBi-~ 
and  within  this  skin  is  found  a  whitish  larva,  \Thich 
directly   changes    into    the    ti-ue    pupa.      These 
changes  M.  Fabre  calls  a  "bypcrmetamorphosis," 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  two  so- 
called  "pupa"  states,  immediately  preceding  the 
^^-  *"*■     final  genuine  pnpa   state  he  describes,  are  but 
changes  of  the  semipnpa,  and  cau  i}o  paralleled  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  remarkable  changes  of  the  bee  and  moth  noted 
by  us  previously. 
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The  Blister  beetles,  of  which  Lytta  (Cantharis)  affords  maaj 
species,  seci'ete  the  substance  known  as  ^^Cantharadine/'    The 

Spanish-fly    is 
used  in  commeroe, 
and  is    a    bright 
^^  shining  green  spe- 
cies.   Our  native 
forms,    which    as 
Xwell   as  Meloe, 
when   dried,  can 
Fig.  453.  be  used  for  pro- 

ducing blisters,  are  dark  colored.    Their  larvae  have  the  same 
form  as  that  of  Meloe ;   it  remains  yet  to  ascertain  their 
true  habits,  though  Latreille  states  that  they  live  beneath  the 
V       J    ground  feeding  on  the  roots  of  vegetables.    Among 
\)^/  the  species  of  Blister  beetles  which  are  especially 
>Xf     injurious  to  the  potato  are  Lytta  vUtata  Fabr.  (Fig. 
^^B^     452),  X.  cinerea  Fabr.  (Fig.  453,  a),  X.  murina  Lee. 
/JKk\  (^ig*  ^^^9  ^)9  And  L.  marginata  Fabr.  (Fig.  454). 
ji|P]        PJiodaga  alticepa  Lee.  (Fig.  455  ;  1,  front  of  male; 
/         \  2,  profile  of  male ;  3,  anterior  tibia  and  tarsus ;  4, 
Fig.  454.    middle  tibia ;  5,  claw ;  from  Horn)  is  a  Califomian 
species,   remarkable    for  the  great   differences   between  the 
sexes,  in  the  form  of  the  legs  and  tarsi, 

Rhipiphorid^  Gerstaecker.  This  family  is  characterized 
by  Leconte  as  having  a  vertical  head,  with  perfect  mouUi- 
parts,  affixed  to  the  prothorax  by  a  very  slender  neck,  which 
is  entirely  contained  within  the  prothorax,  while  the  vertex  is 

usually  elevated.  The  eleven-jointed 
antennse  (ten-jointed  in  the  female  of 
certain  species)  are  pectinate  or  flabel- 
late  in  the  males,  and  frequently  serrate 
in  the  females.  The  prothorax  is  as 
large  as  the  elytra  at  base,  much  narrowed  in  front,  and  the 
elytra,  rarely  covering  the  abdomen,  are  usually  narrowed  be- 
hind, diverging  on  the  back.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender, 
with  filiform  tarsi,  and  the  claws  are  pectinate  or  toothed,  be- 
ing rarely  simple.    They  are  found  on  flowers.    The  larval 
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forms  are  not  5''et  known.  Rliipiphorus  is  a  wedge-shaped 
genus,  not  found  in  America.  R.  Finnicus  Paykull  is  sunt  to 
be  a  parasite  on  Chrysis,  the  cuckoo  wasp.  It  is  hero  repre- 
sented by  two  genera,  Macrosiagon  and  Emmenadia  which  are 
wed^e-shaped,  with  coai'sely  punctured  and  sparsely  pubescent 
bodies,  with  the  vertex  of  the  head  much  elevated.  In  Myo- 
dites  the  elytra  are  very  small.  The  species  are  found  on  Soli- 
dago  or  Golden-rod  in  August.  The  genus  Metoecus  is  allied 
to  Myodites.  Metoeetis  paradoxus  Linn,  is  in  Europe  a  para- 
site in  the  nests  of  wasps  (Vespa)  eating  the  larvse. 

In  the  genus  Rhipidiiis  the  males  have  short  pointed  de- 
hiscent elytra,  while  the  females  are  entirely  wingless  and 
worm-like.  It  is  a  parasite  on  Elatta  Germanica,  They  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  this  country,  where  they  have  not  yet 
occurred. 

Stvlopid.k  Kirby.  This  most  anomalous  family,  both  as 
regards  I  he  structure  and  the  habits  of  the  few  species  compos- 
ing it,  were  for  a  long  time  excluded  from  the  Coleoptera  by 
systcmatists  generally,  and  by  Gerstaecker  they  are  even  now 
placed  iu  the  old  "order"  Strepsiptera.  They  are  miuute 
forms,  and  have  been  characterized  thus  by  Dr.  Leconte. 
''Oral  organs  atrophied  except  the  mandibles  and  one  pair  of 
palpi.  Head  large,  transverse,  vertical,  prolonged  at  the  sides, 
forming  a  stout  peduncle,  at  the  end  of  which  are  situated  the 
eyes,  which  are  convex  and  Ycry  coarsely  granulated.  Antennae 
inserted  on  the  front,  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  processes  of 
the  head  ;  forked  in  one  genus.  1^'othorax  exceedingly  short. 
Mesothorax  short,  bearing  at  each  side  a  slender,  coriaceous 
club-shaped  appendage,  with  the  inner  margin  membranous: 
this  appendage  represents  the  elytra.  Metathorax  very  large, 
greater  in  bulk  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  the  sutures  of 
the  dorsal  pieces  all  distinct.  The  postscutellum  is  conical  and 
prolonged  far  over  the  base  of  the  abdomen ;  wings  veiy  large, 
fan-shaped,  with  a  few  diverging  nervures ;  the  epimera  are 
very  large,  and  project  behind  almost  as  far  as  the  postscutel- 
lum. Abdomen  small,  with  from  seven  to  nine  segments. 
Legs  short ;  anterior  and  middle  coxjb  cylindrical,  prominent ; 
hind  coxflB  very  small,  contiguous,  quadrate;  tibise  without 
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Bpui*8 ;  tarsi  without  claws,  joints  each  with  a  inembnuiou8 
lobe  beneath."  The  females  are  sac-like.  They  live  euclofled 
in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

In  Stylops  the  antennae  are  six-jointed,  and  in  Xenos  thej 
are  four-jointed.  From  the  middle  of  May  until  late  in  Jane 
both  sexes  of  Stylops  may  be  found  in  "stylopized"  individu* 
als  of  Andrena  and  Polistes.  The  flattened  triangular  head 
of  the  female  may  be  seen  projecting  from  between  the  abdomi- 
nal segments  of  the  bee,  and  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three 
of  them.     On  carefully  drawing  out  the  whole  body  of  a  female 

Stylops  Childreni  (Fig.  456;  a,  ab- 
domen of  bee  enclosing  the  female 
St34ops  ;  &,  top  view),  which  is  verj- 
extensible,  baggy  and  full  of  a  thin 
fluid,  and  examining  it  under  a  high 
power  we  found  multitndes,  at 
least  three  hundred,  of  very  minute 
Stylops  larvsE,  like  particles  of  dnst 
issuing  in  every  direction  from  the 
body  of  the  parent.  Most  of  them 
escaped  from  near  the  head,  over 
which  they  ran,  as  they  mnst  do, 
when  the  parent  is  in  its  natural 
position,  in  order  to  get  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  bee.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  j'oung  (Plate  3,  fig.  6,  6  a)  are  hatched  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  and  are  therefore  viviparous.  The 
head  of  the  female  is  flattened,  triangular,  nearlj*  equilaterallj 
so,  with  the  apex  or  region  of  the  mouth  obtuse,  and  the  two 
hinder  angles  each  containing  a  minute  simple  eye ;  the  larger 
part  of  the  head  above  consists  of  the  epicranium,  which  is 
naiTow  in  front,  with  the  edge  convex;  the  mandibles  are 
obsolete,  being  two  flattened  portions  lying  in  front  of  the 
gena  and  separated  fVom  that  region  by  a  very  distinct 
suturq;  no  clypeus  or  labrum  can  be  distinguished.  The 
mouth  is  transverse  and  opens  on  the  upper  side  of  the  head, 
while  in  front,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  mouth,  lies  the 
rather  large  labium  and  the  rounded  papilliform  maxillce. 
The  larva  is  elliptical  in  form,  the  head  semioval,  while  the 
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tip  of  the  abdomen  is  tmncate ;   the  sides  of  tlic  body  ara 
straight,  there  being  no  well  defined  sutures  between  the  seg- 
ments ;  seen  laterally  the  lai-va  is  thicliest  at  the  metathoracio 
ring.     Two  simple  eyes  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  head. 
The  body  is  so  transparent  that  the  intestine  can  be  traced 
easily  to  just  before  the  tip,  where  it  ends  in  Aculde  sac.    The 
two  anterior  pairs  of  legs 
are     much    alike ;    coxie 
short ;  femora  and  tibiffi 
small,  cytindrical ;  a  slen-  / 
der  tibial  spur ;  the  toi'si  \ 
consisting  of  a  single 
clavate    Joint    equalling 
tlie  tibia  in  length,  being 
much  swollen  at  the  tip, 
and  without  claws.     The 
hind    tarsi    are    longer,  *!«■»'■ 

very  slender,  two-Jointed,  the  terminal  one  being  bulbons.  The 
terminal  styles,  inserted  in  the  t«nth  abdominal  ring,  are  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  body,  which  is  covered 
with  long  setose  scales.  In  their  movements  these  infinitesi- 
mal lai-vje  were  very  active,  as  they  scrambled  over  the  body 
of  the  parent,  holding  their  caudal  setie  nearly  erect. 

On  the  last  of  April  we  caught  a  male  Styltqjs  Cfdldrent  West- 
wood  (Fig.  457,  and  458)  in  the  same  net  with  a  stylopized 
Andrena  placida,  and  as  the  abdo- 
men of  the  male  was  long  and  very 
extensile,  its  tip  being  provided  with 
a  capacious  forceps  for  seizing  the 
body  of  the  female,  it  is  moat  proba- 
ble that  the  female  described  belonged  to  the  same  species,  and 
that  at  this  time  the  shortrlived  male,  for  this  one  lived  but  for 
a  day  in  confinement  after  capture,  unites  sexually  with  the 
female.  It  appears  then  that  the  larvce  are  hatched  duriug 
the  middle  or  last  of  June,  from  the  eggs  fertilized  in  April, 
and  which  ore  retained  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  Tlie 
larvK  then  crawl  on  to  the  body  of  bees  and  penetrate  within 
the  abdomen  of  those  that  are  to  liibernate,  and  live  there 
tlirongh  the  winter.    The  entire  body  of  the  male  is,  with  the 
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head  and  antennee,  of  a  velvety  black,  the  abdomen  slightly 
brownish,  while  the  legs  and  anal  forceps  are  pale  resinons. 
brown,  and  the  tips  of  th^  tibiie  and  the  tarsal  joints  pale 
testaceous.     It  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  succeeding  families  comprise  the  divisions  Tetramera 
and  Trimera  of  early  authors,  in  which  the  penultimate  joint 
of  the  tarsi  is  but  slightly  developed,  forming  an  enlargement 
at  the  base  of  the  last  joint,  with  which  it  is  closely 
united. 

BRUCHiDi£  Leach.  This  small  family  comprises  Curculio-like 
beetles  of  short  rounded  form  which  arc  noted  for  their  activity 
and  readiness  to  take  flight  when  disturbed.  They  differ  from 
the  Curculionidce  in  the  proboscis  being  folded  on  the  chesty 
the  antenniB  being  short  and  straight  and  inserted  in  a  cavity 
next  to  the  eyes.  There  are  300  species  of  Bruchus  known. 
Bruchus  pisi  Linn.,  the  Pea  weevil  (Fig.  515),  is. found  in  seed 
peas  in  the  spring.  It  appears  soon  after  the  pea  is  in  flower, 
ovipositing  on  the  young  pods  (Glover).  The  young  larva 
feeds  in  the  growing  pod,  on  the  pulp  of  the  pea.  Peas  infested 
with  them  should  be  soaked  in  boiling  hot  water  before  sowing. 
Di^chus  varicomis  Lee,  in  like  manner  infests  the  bean. 

Curculionidce  Latreille.  The  weevil  family  may  be  at  once 
recognized  by  the  head  being  lengthened  into  a  long  snout  or 
proboscis  (used  for  boring  into  objects  when  about  to  oviposit), 
near  the  middle  of  which  are  situated  the  long,  slender,  elbowed 
antenniB.  At  the  extremity  of  the  snout  are  situated  the 
mouth-parts,  w^hich  are  much  reduced  in  size,  the  palpi  having 
small  rounded  joints.  Their  bodies  arc  hard  and  generally 
round  and  often  very  minute.  They  are  ver}'  jtimid  and 
quickly  feign  death.  The  larvie  are  white,  thick,  fleshy,  foot- 
less grubs,  with  fleshy  tubercles  instead  of  legs,  and  arc  armed 
with  thick  curved  jaws.  They  feed  on  nuts,  seeds,  the  roots, 
pith  and  bark  of  plants,  leaves  or  flowers,  and  especially 
the  fruits,  while  some  are  leaf-miners  and  otliers  are  said  to 
make  galls.  Preparatory  to  transforming  they  spin  silken 
cocoons.  The  nunibor  of  species  ali^eady  known  is  immensei 
being  not  less  than  from  8,000  to  10,000,  and  upwards  of  630 
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genera  have  been  nlroady  described  by  Sclionhen*  and  others, 
V)f  which  we  can  notice  but  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

Brenthua  and  its  allies  difier  from  the  following  genera  in 
their  remarkably  long  and  slender  bodies,  the  snout  being 
stretched  straight  out,  not  bent  down  as  usual ;  while  the 
slightly  clavate  antennae  are  not  elbowed.  Dr.  Har- 
ris gives  the  history  of  B,  septemtrionalis  Herbst 
(Fig.  469).  The  female  in  midsummer  punctures 
with  her  long  snout  the  bark  of  the  white  oak. 
The  grub,  when  hatched,  bores  into  the  solid  wood  ; 
it- is  nearly  cylindrical,  whitish,  except  the  last  seg- 
ment, which  is  dark  brown  and  horny,  and  is  ^^s-  *50. 
obliquely  hollowed  at  the  end,  which  is  dentate,  forming  a 
scoop  by  which  the  larva  clears  its  gallery  of  chips.  There 
are  three  pairs  of  legs  and  an  anal  prop-leg.     The  pupa  is 

described  as  being  white,  with  the 

head  bent  on  the  chest  between  the 

wings  and  legs.     On  the  back  are 

y^i  V  ^f\       '  rSi  I'tL  ^^^'®  ^^  sharp  teeth,  with  two  larger 

^  A      K  ^       i^llrj    thorns  at  the  anal  tip. 

J  ^^  \  ^        \       Harris  states  that  "the  different 

'^  kinds  of  Attelabus  are  said  to  roll 

Fig.  m.  Fig.  401.    up   the    edges    of   leaves,   thereby 

forming  little  nests  of  the  shape  and  size  of  thimbles  to  con- 
tain their  eggs  and  to  shelter  their  young,  which 
afterwards  devour  the  leaves."  A.  analis  Illiger 
(Fig.  4G0)  is  dull  red,  with  dark  blue  antennce 
and  legs.  In  Rhynchites  the  head  is  not  con- 
tracted behind  into  a  neck.  R.  bicolor  Fabr. 
injures  various  roses,  wild  and  cultivated.  It 
is  red  above,  with  the  antennae,  legs  and  sides 
of  the  body  black. 

The  little  seed  weevils,  Apion^  are  pear-shaped 
and  generally  black.  Apion  Sayi  Sehonh. 
(Fig.  461)  lives  in  the  pods  of  the  wild  Indigo, 
and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Balaninus^  the  nut- 
weevil,  is  oval  in  shape,  with  a  very  slender  snout,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body.  B.  nasicus  Say  (Fig.  462)  is  found  on 
hazel  bushes,  and  probably  infests  the  nuts.    Harris  describes 


Fig.  402. 

It  is  black 
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it  as  being  dark  brown,  and  clothed  with  very  short,  nist- 

yellow,  flattened  hairs,  which  are  disposed   in  epots  on  its 

wing  covers.     It   is   nearty 

three-tenths  of  an  inch  long, 

exclusive  of  the  snout. 

The   genus  Hyfobitui   has 
the  antennee  inserted  before 
the  middle  of  the  snout,  not 
far  n-om  the   sides  of  the 
**  mouth.      The  Fine   weevil, 

'"'*  *"■  Hylobiua   pales    Hcrbst,    is 

very  destructive  to  pines,  the  pitch-pine  especially.  This 
deep  chestnut  colored  weevil  is  very  abundant  in  May  and 
June.  It  has  a  line  on  the  thorax,  and  yellowish  white  dots 
scattered  over  the  body,  while  tho  thighs  are  toothed  beneath, 
and  the  slender  cj-lindrical  suout  is  nearly  us  long  as  the  tho- 
rax. The  larvee  are  found  under  the  bark.  In  old  trees  it 
burrows  under  the  bark,  its  galleries  extending  Irregularly  ovet 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  and  in  the  sap  wood. 

The  White-pine  weevil,  Pisaodes  Mrobi 
Peck  (Fig.  463 ;  a,  larva ;  b,  pnpa), 
equally  destructive  with  the  former,  is  a 
smaller  beetle,  more  slender,  and  ohlong 
oval  in  form.  It  is  rust-colore<l  brown, 
with  two  white  dots  on  the  tiioras,  a 
white  scutellum,  and  behind  the  middle 
'  of  the  elytra,  wltich  are  punctured  in 
Fig.  tei.  rows,  is  a  ti-ansverse  wliite  line.    Harria 

states  that  its  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  leading  shoots  of 
the  pine,  probably  on  the  outer  bark,  and  the  larva  when 
hatched  bores  into  the  shoot,  and  thus  distorts  the  tree  for  life. 
The  pupa  is  found  jitst  under  the  bark,  the  beetles  appearing 
in  the  autumn,  tliough  in  much  greater  numbers  in  May. 

We  have  found  this  insect,  in  all  its  stages  of  growth, 
under  the  bark  of  the  white  pine  the  last  of  April,  the 
iarviE  being  the  most  numerous.  The  larva  is  white,  foot- 
less, cylindrical,  with  a  pale  reddish  head.  It  is  .32  of  an 
inch  long,  and  transforms  in  a  cell.  The  pupa  Is  white,  the 
tip  of  the  abdomen  being  square,  with  a  sharp  spine  on  each 
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Side.  It  is  .80  of  an  inch  long.  An  insect  that  would  be 
readily  mistaken  for  the  Hyldbius  pales  is  the  OtiorhyncHiua  sul- 
catus  of  Fabricias  (Fig.  464),  which  is  of  much  the  same  color, 
but  with  a  thicker  body. 

The  Plum  Gouger,  Anthonomus  prunicida  Walsh,  resembles 
the  Plum  curculio  in  its  habits,  and,  according  to  Walsh,  is 
equally  as  common  in  Northern  and  Central  Illinois.  It  makes 
a  round  puncture  in  the  plum,  sometimes  five  or  six,  from 
which  the  gum  copiously  exudes.  Instead  of  living,  however, 
in  the  pulp,  it  devours  the  kernel  and  usually  transforms  inside 
the  stone  of  the  fruit.  ^^The  thorax  of  the  plum  gouger  is 
ochre-yellow ;  the  head  aiid  hinder  parts  slate-color,  the  latter 
with  irregular  white  and  black  spots.  In  common  with  the 
other  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs  its  snout  usually 
projects  forward,  whereas  that  of  the  Curculio  usually  hangs 
l)erpendicularly  downwards."  (Walsh.)  A.  sycophanta  Walsh 
is  brown-black  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  Walsh  from  the  galls  of 
various  saw-flies  found  on  the  willow,  and  he  supposes  that  this 
species,  *'  while  in  the  lar\'a  state,  must  destroy  the  egg  or  the 
very  young  larva  of  the  gall-making  Ncmatus,  just  as  A.  era- 
toegi  Walsh  evidently  does ;  which  was  found  in  an  undescribed 
Cecidomyian  gall  on  the  thorn  bush,  and  just  as  the  larva  of 
A,  scutellatus  Schouh.  gi*adually  destroys  the  3'^oung  plant-lice 
among  which  it  lives ;  otherwise  the  two  larvae  would  exist  in 
the  same  gall."  '  Walsh  has  also  bred  A.  teasellatus  Walsh  from 
the  Cecidomyian  gall,  C.  s.  brassicoidcs.  It  is  "a  very  con- 
stant species  and  easily  recognizable  by  the  tessellate  appear- 
ance of  the  elytra."  A,  quadrigibbiia  Say  punctures  the  apple, 
making  from  one  to  twenty  holes  in  the  fruit. 

The  Cranberry  weevil,  as  we  may  call  it,  or  the  AntJioiiomus 
mitaralia  Lee,  is  a  minute  reddish  brown  beetle,  with  the  beak 
one-half  as  long  as  the  bod^',  just  beyond  the  middle  of  which 
the  antennae  are  inserted.  The  head  is  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  body,  being  brown  black.  The  thorax  is  a  little  darker 
than  the  elytra  and  covered  very  sparsely  with  short  whitish 
hairs  ;  the  scutellum  is  whitish,  and  the  elytra  are  shining  red- 
dish brown,  with  the  strise  deeply  punctured,  the  interstices 
being  smooth.  It  is  .13  of  an  inch  long  including  the  beak, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fish  writes  me  that  in  the  middle  of  July  he 
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detected  this  little  weevil  laying  its  eggs  in  the  buds  f^  lite 
cranberry.  "It  selects  a  bud  iiot  quite  ready  to  open,  and 
clinging  to  it,  norka  its  snout  deep  into  tbe  centre  of  tbe  bud. 
An  egg  is  then  deposited  in  the  hole  made,  when  tlie  beetle 
climbs  to  the  stem  and  cuts  it  off  near  where  it  joins  the  bud. 
wliich  drops  to  the  ground  and  there  decays ;  the  egg  batching 
and  the  grub  going  through  its  transformations  within."  11>e 
larva  is  long  and  rather 
slender,  cylindrical,  the 
body  being  of  uniform 
J  thickness  and  cnned ;  the 
I  head  is  pale  honey  yel- 
low ;  the  jaws  tipped  with 
black ;  the  rings  are  vetj- 
convcx,  especially  the  pro- 
thoracic  one ;  it  is  vhile. 
with  a  few  fine  pale  hairs,  and  is  .08  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  Marjdalinus  olyra  Heibst  (Fig,  405  ;  a,  lann  ;  b,  pupa ; 
the  thora.Y  of  the  larva  is  enlarged  by  the  pupa  growing  be- 
neath ;  the  pupa  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  is  not  fully 
developed,  since  the  tip  of  the  fully  grown  pupa  ends  in  two 
spines)  may  be  found  in  all  its  stages  early  in  May  under  t^ 
bark  of  the  oak.  The  larva  is 
white,  with  the  bead  freer  from 
the  body  than  in  Pissodes  strobi 
(though  it  is  E»t  BO  represented 
in  the  figure).  The  body  of  the 
beetle  is  black,  punctured,  and 
^^^^^      I  the  thorax  has  a  lateral  tubercle 

yjCH|HHft  on  the  front  edge,  while  the  tarsi 

"'*  7_^  I"*  are  brown  with  whitish  hairs.     It 

^  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Kb-  «»■  CoTiOtTachdvsnenvphaTV.eTbsX~ 

the  Pltim-^veevil  (Fig.  4C6 ;  o,  larva;  6,  pupa;  c,  beetle;  d, 
plum  stung  by  the  weevil)  is  a  short,  stout,  thick  weevil, 
and  the  snout  is  curved,  rather  longer  than  the  thorax, 
and  bent  on  the  chest  when  at  rest.  It  is  dark  brown- 
spotted  with  white,  ochre-yellow  and  black,  and  the  surface  is 
rough,  from  which  the  beetle,  as  Harris  says,  looks  like  ■ 
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dried  bad  when  shaken  from  the  trees.  When  the  Ihiit  is  set, 
the  beetles  sting  the  plums,  and  sometimes  apples  and  ]^>eaclics, 
with  their  snouts,  making  a  curved  incision,  in  which  a  single 
egg  is  deposited.  Mr.  F.  C.  Hill  shows  that  the  curculio 
makes  the  crescent-shaped  cut  after  the  egg  is  pushed  in  •*  so 
as  to  undermine  the  egg,  and  leave  it  in  a  kind  of  flap  foimed 
by  the  little  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  which  she  has  under- 
mined. Can  her  object  be  to  wilt  the  piece  around  the  egg 
and  prevent  the  growing  fruit  from  crushing  it?"  (Practical 
£ntomoiogist,  ii,  p.  115.)  The  grub  hatched  therefrom  is  a 
little  footless,  fleshy  white  grub,  with  a  distinct  round  light 
brown  head.  The  irritation  set  up  by  these  larvae  causes 
the  fhiit  to  drop  before  it  is  of  full  size,  with  the  larva  still 
within.  Now  full-fed,  it 
burrows  directly  into  the 
ground  and  there  trans- 
forms during  the  last  of 
tlie  summer.  In  three 
weeks  it  becomes  a  beetle 
It  also  attacks  many  other 
garden  fruits,  such  as  the 
cherry,  peach  and  quince. 
Drs.  Harris,  Burnett  and 
others,  think  the  larva  is 
but  a  temporary  occupant 
of  the  wart  on  plumb  and  cheny  trees,  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  disease.  Tlie  best  remedy  is  jarring  the  trees,  and  catch- 
ing the  larviB  in  sheets  and  burning  them.  Dr.  Hull's  ''cur- 
culio catcher"  is  an  excellent  invention  for  destroying  these 
insects ;  it  consists  of  a  large  inverted  white  umbrella,  fixed 
upon  a  large  wheelbarrow  split  in  front  to  receive  the  ti  unk 
of  the  tree,  against  which  it  is  driven  with  force  sufBcient 
to  jar  the  curculios  from  the  tree  into  the  umbrella. 

The  genus  Ceutorhynchus  is  a  small,  short,  thick  curculio, 
which  attacks  the  seeds  of  the  radish  and  allied  plants.  We 
have  noticed  a  pale  gray  species  on  the  radish,  which  probably 
inhabits  the  seeds. 

The  genus  Calandra  has  a  slender  snout  slightly  bent  down- 
wards, a  coarsely  punctured  thorax  nearly  half  as  long  as  the 
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whole  body,  while  the  elytra  are  fbrrowed  and  do  not  quite 
cover  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  C  palmarum  Linn,  is  a  large 
black  weevil,  which  lives  in  the  trunks  of  palms.  The  Gram 
Weevil,  SitophUvL8  granarius  Linn.  (Fig.  467 ;  e,  and  natural 

size),  is  pitchy  red  in  color,  the  surface  rough; 
it  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  b  im- 
mensely prolific.  This  great  pest,  both  as  & 
larva  and  beetle,  consumes  wheat  after  it  is  stored 
up,  being  very  abundant  in  granaries.  The  larva 
devours  the  inside  of  the  hull,  leaving  the  shell 
whole,  so  that  its  presence  is  not  readily  de- 
tected. To  prevent  its  attacks  Harris  recommends  that  the 
wheat  be  kept  cool,  well  ventilated,  and  frequently  stirred. 

A  similar  weevil,  SitophUus  oryzoe  Linn.  (Fig.  467  ;  c,  a, 
larva ;  6,  pupa),  attacks  the  grains  of  rice  and  also  of  wheat ;  it 
differs  in  having  two  large  red  spots  on  each  elytron,  and  it  is 
abundant  in  the  South,  where  it  is  called  the  '^  black  weevil.'* 
The  European  turnip  weevil,  Ceutorhynchus  assimilis  Payk., 
a  broad,  pale  gray  insect,  has  occurred  in  Maine  on  the  radish. 
The  Grape  Curculio,  Codiodea  incequalia  Say  (Fig.  468 ;  469 ; 
a,  grape  disfigured  by  the  larva ;  5,  larva),  has  lately,  according 

to  Walsh,  been  very  destructive  to 
grapes,  stinging  the  fruit  and  thus 
destroying  whole  bunches  of  them. 
The  presence  of  the  larva  in  the 
grape  may  be  known  by  a  discolora- 
-  tion  on  one  side  of  the  berry  as  if 
prematurely  ripening,  though  it  be 
^-  *^  the  last  of  June  or  early  in  ^\x\y.  Late 

In  July  or  early  in  August  the  grub  may  be  found  f\illy  grown, 
when  it  drops  to  the  ground  and  descending  a  little  beneath 
the  surface  transforms,  and  the  beetle  appears  early  in  Sep- 
tember. It  is  grayish  black,  the  elytra  black  fVeckled  with 
gray  spots,  and  striated,  with  large  punctures.  The  legs  are 
dull  brick  red ;  the  femora  are  unarmed,  while  the  four  anterior 
tibiae  have  a  large  rectangular  tooth  near  the  base.  It  is  fVom 
.09  to  .  11  of  an  inch  in  length.  As  a  preventative  against 
their  attacks,  the  vines  should  be  thoroughly  shaken  each  day 
in  June. 
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The  genus  Pliytobiua  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding ;  tbc 
European  P.  velatua  Beck  has  the  habit,  as  we  learn  from 
Gerstaeckcr  (Handbiich  der  Zoologie)  of  living  under  water. 

The  Potato-stalk  Weevil,  Baridtua  trinotatus  Say  (Fig.  470 ; 
larva  and  pupa;  471,  adult),  is  a  common  species  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States,  where  it  causes  the  stalk  to  wilt  and 
lUe,  hence  all  stalks  so  aifected  should  be  burnt.  "  The  beetle 
is  of  a  bluish  or  aah  gray  color,  distinguished  as  its  name  im- 
plies, by  having  three  shiny  blaok  impressed  spots  at  the  loner 
edge  of  the  thorax.  The  female  deposits  a  single  egs  io  an 
oblong  slit  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  which  she  has  pre- 
viously formed  with  her  beak  in  the  stalk  of  the  potato.  Thd 
larva  subsequently  hatches  out  and  bores  into  the  heart  of  the 
stalk,  always  proceeding  downward  towards  the  root.  When 
fully  grown  it  is  a  little  over  one-fourtli  of  an  inch  long,  and  is 
a  soft,  whitish,  legless  grub,  with  a  scaly  head."  (Riley.)  The 
larva  ofB.  vestitua  Sch.  (Fig. 
472),  infests  the  stems  of 
tlie  tobacco  plant  in  Mexico.    _  jwAwtt-j 

Mr,   Huntington  has  ol>-  ^^Qp<a&^ 
served  the  Grape  Cane  gall  __  .-^ 

eui-culio,  Baridiut  Sesostris 
Lee.  (Fig.  473)  in  the  Ini 
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state  in  large  bunches  near  the  joints  of  the  Clinton  grape  on 
Kelly's  Island,  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  has  also  found  tho 
beetle  in  considerable  numbers.  The  larva  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Potato  Baridius.  Riley  states  that  the  gall  n^h^ 
is  formed  during  the  previous  autumn  while  the  tcu<lcr  ^^^ 
cane  is  growing.  "It  baa  almost  invariably  a  longitu-  ^A 
dinal  slit  or  depression  on  one  side,  dividing  that  side  J^ 
into  two  cheeks,  which  generally  have  a  rosy  tint."  ^S^ 
It  pupates  late  in  June,  and  early  in  July  tho  adult  Fig.  tTi. 
appears.  It  may  be  known  by  its  polished  elytra  and  punc- 
tured thorax.  It  is  pnle  reddish,  with  a  stout  beak,  equalling 
the  body  in  length,  and  each  elytron  has  a  swelling  on  the 
outer  edge  near  the  base,  and  another  near  the  tip.  It  is  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long.    It  is  the  Madarus  vitis  of  Riley. 

ScoLYTiDje  Westwood.    These  cylindricnl  bark  borers  are 
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rounded  beetles  of  an  elongate  cylindrical  form,  truncated  be- 
fore and  behind.    They  mine  under  the  bark  of  trees,  running 
their  winding  galleries  in  evcr>-  diri^ction.    Tbey  rarely  attack 
living  healthy  trees.     They  are  usually  brown 
or  Hack  in  color.    The  rounded  hctui  docs  not 
I  end  in  a  snout  and  Is  deeply  sunken  in  the 
thorax;  the  clavate  antouute  are  soraevvliat  el- 
bowed,   while   the    pnlpi    are   very    short;    the 
elytra    are    often    hollowed   at   the   end,   and 
the  short  stout  legs  are  toothed  on  the  nnder 
FiR.  413.        gi(i(j  q(  the  femora,  and  the  tnrai  are  slender  and 
narrow.    The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  bark,  whence  the  Innie  on 
being  hatched  bore  straight  into  the  enp  wood,  or  mine  between 
the  bark  and  snp  wood.     They  are  like  those  of  the  r»rec«ling 
family,  fleshy,  cjlindrical,  footless  larin;,  wrinkled  on  the  back. 
When  fully  gi-own  in  the  autumn  they  gnaw 
an  exit  for  the  beetle,  taking  care  to  leave  a 
little  space  closed  in  flout  of  their  burrow  to  | 
conceal  the  pupa.     The  bark  of  trees  infested  1 
by  them  should  be  scraped  and  whitewashed. 
Jlijbirffus  (ci-efti-UTiS  Oiiv.  (Fig.  474)  is  a  rather 
lai^e  red  species,  very  abundant  in  spring.  Fig.  r.i. 

It  is  found  under  the  bark  of  pines  associated  with  I'isswies. 
though  the  lana  is  smaller  and  more  cylindrical.  It  mines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark,  slightly  grooving  the  sap  wood,  and 
pupates  in  April,  appearing  as  a  beetle  in  great  numbers  on 
warm  days  early  in  May.  Hylurgtis  dtntatua  Say 
infests  the  cedar. 

The  Scoh/tus  dentmctor  of  Olivier  often  does  much 
injury  to  old  and  decaying  elm  trees  in  Europe. 
.  Capt.  Cox  exhibited  to  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London  a  piece  of  elm  three  feet  long,  which  was 
scored  by  the  lateral  tubes  of  this  inseet,  which  he 
""  ""'  estimated  must  have  given  birth  to  280,000  larvie. 
The  various  species  of  Scolgtus,  Tomkax  and  Xi/loteriui  give 
rise  to  a  disease  similar  to  firobliglit,  by  tlieir  ra^i^es  l>eueath 
the  twigs  of  fVuit  trees,  causing  tlie  bark  to  shrivel  and  peal 
off  as  if  a  Are  had  rnn  through  the  orchnrd.  The  I>est  method 
of  restraining  their  attacks  is  to  peal  off  tlie  affected  bark,  ex- 
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posing  the  eggs  and  larvse  to  the  air,  when  the  birds  will  soon 
destroy  them.  T,  monograpkus  does  great  damage  by  drilluig 
holes  in  malt-liquor  casks  in  India.  It  was  calculated  that 
sometimes  134,000  holes  were  drilled  in  the  staves  forming  a 
single  cask.  Immersion  in  boiling  water  has  been  found  an 
effectual  remedy.  (Morse.) 

Also  associated  with  Pissodes,  we  have  found  in  April  the 
galleries  of  Tomkus  pini  Say  branching  out  from  a  common 
centre.  They  are  filled  up  with  fine  chips,  and,  according  to 
Fitch,  ave  notched  in  the  sides  ^4n  which  the  eggs  have  been 
placed,  where  they  would  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
beetle  as  it  crawled  backwards  and  forth  through  the 
gallery."  These  little  beetles  have  not  the  long  snout 
of  the  weevils,  hence  they  cannot  bore  through  the 
outer  bark,  but  enter  into  the  burrows  made  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  distribute  their  eggs  along  the  sides. 
(Fitch.)  T.  xylographus  Say  (Fig.  475)  is  often  a  Fig.  470. 
most  formidable  enemy  to  the  white  pine  in  the  North,  and  the 
yellow  pine  in  the  South.  The  genus  Cryplialus  is  a  slenderer 
foiTO.  A  species,  probably  the  C.  materanus  of  Fitch  (Fig. 
476),  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Huntington  of  Kelly's  Island,  to 
bore  into  empty  wine  casks  and  spoil  them  for  use. 

CERAMBYCiDiG  Lcach.  (Longicomia  Latrcille).  This  im- 
mense family,  numbering  already  nearly  4,000  known  species, 
comprises  some  of  the  largest,  most  showy,  as  well  as  the  most 
destructive  insects  of  the  suborder.  They  are  readily  recog- 
nized by  their  oblong,  often  cylindrical  bodies,  the  remarkably 
long,  filiform,  recurved  antennae,  and  the  powerful  incurved 
mandibles.  Their  eggs  are  introduced  into  the  cracks  in  the 
bark  of  plants  by  the  long  fiesby  extensile  tip  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  larvflB  are  long,  flattened,  cylindrical,  fleshy,  often 
footless  whitish  gi*ubs,  with  very  convex  rings,  the  prothoracic 
segment  being  much  larger  and  broader  than  the  succeeding, 
while  the  head  is  small  and  armed  with  strong  sharp  mandi- 
bles adapted  for  boring  like  an  auger  in  the  hardest  woods. 

These  borers  live  from  one  to  three  years  before  transform* 
ing,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  construct  a  cocoon  of  chips 
at  the  end  of  their  burrows,  the  head  of  the  pupa  lying  next 
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te  the  thin  portion  of  hark  left  to  conceal  tbe  bole.   .  Aa  quoted 
by  Boron  Osten  8ackeii  in  an  inter«ating  article  on  the  laml 
forms  of  some  of  our  native  beetles,  EricheoD  states  that  "not- 
withstanding the  great  similitude  between  the  \arrm  of  Longi- 
corns,  Bome  important  differences  in  the  structure  of  thow 
belonging  to  the  four  subdivisions  of  this  family  may  be  no- 
ticed.    The  larvse  of  the  Lamiidfe  differ  more  than  the  others, 
on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  feet,  and  the  position  of  the 
first  pair  of  stigmata  which  is  placed   in  the   fold   between 
the  pro-  and  mesothoracic  segments,  less  abruptly  separated 
than  the  otliers.    The  other  larve  have  this  first  pair  on  the 
sides  of  the  meaothorax,  and  hare  feet, 
\  which,  however,  are  sometimes  so  smaD 
as  to  be  perceptible  only  when  magni- 
'  fied,  even   in    large    sized    lante.     The 
Cerambycidfe  (Cerambyx,  Callidium  and 
allies)  have,  on  the  posterior  side  of  the 
prothorax,  above  and  below,  a  fleshy, 
transverse  fold,  separated  by  a  fbrrow 
firom   the  homy  disc  of  this  segment. 
In   the   Prion  id  ffi    and    Lepturidie,   the 
same  fold  is  visible  only  on  the  under 
side.   The  Lepturce  have  a  large  flattened 
head,  as  bioart  as  the  prothorax,  whereas 
Fig.  4T7.  in  the  other  Longicom  lan-ee  the  head  is 

small  and  much  narrower  than  the  thorax.  The  larvte  of  tbe 
PrionidiB  show  the  least  differences  fVom  those  of  the  Lep- 
turidie ;  and  that  of  Spondylis  is  remarkably  allied  to  the  lat^ 
ter,"  "The  pupa  is  at  first  soft  and  whitish,  and  it  exhibits 
all  the  parts  of  the  future  beetle  under  a  flimy  veil  which  in- 
wraps  every  limb.  The  wings  and  legs  are  folded  upon  the 
breast ;  the  long  antennre  are  turned  back  against  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  then  bent  forwards  between  the  legs."  (Har- 
ris.)   The  beetles  mostly  hide  by  day  and  fly  by  nigbt. 

Parandra  Eirunnea  Fabr.  is  much  unlike  the  remaining  genera, 
being  Tenebrio-like  in  form,  with  a  broad  head  and  short  an- 
tennte,  and  shining  red  in  color.  The  larva  is  described  by 
Osten  Sacken  as  having  a  yellowish  cordate  head,  with  a  taige 
prothoraz  and  fleshy  tubercles  on  the  upper  and  under  side  of 
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the  segments,  with  the  flrat  pair  of  stigmata  placed  on  the 
Hides  of  the  mesothorax.     It  is  found  in  dead  l>eacb  trees. 

The  Ortkosoma  unicolor  Dniry  (Fig.  477)  is  a  light  bay  col- 
ored beetle  foiitid  flying  from  the  middle  of  July  until  Septem* 
ber.  We  have  found  the  larva  (Fig.  476)  in  the  rot- 
ten stumps  of  the  pine,  and  in  the  Western  States 
Riley  states  that  a  larva  (Fig.  479,  head  and  tho- 
rax seen  from  beneath),  probably  of  this  species, 
eats  the  roots  of  the  grape-vine,  hollowing  out  and 
sometimes  severing  the  root  and  killing  the  vine. 
P)-ionua  brevicomis  Fabr.  is  a  very  large,  not  an- 
il beetle,  of  an  ovate  shape  and  pit«hy  black 
color,  with  short,  thick  jaws,  and 
antennse  about  half  as  long  as 
the  body.  The  Inn-ie,  Harris 
states,  are  as  thick  as  a  man's 
\  thumb,  and  are  found  in  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  and  Lombardy  poplar.  *^*-  *™' 

mg.iia.  Crosaidius  pulclirior  Bland  (Fig.  480), 

ttom  Nebraska,  is  a  pute  reddish  beetle,  with  the  antenna, 
head,  base  and  the  large  mark  on  the  disk  of  the  elytra  and 
1^9  black.     An  allied  form  is  Eburiaf  Ulkei  Bland 
(Fig.  481,  showing  the  sculpturing  of  the  head)  which  is 
described  as  coming  trotn  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  larva  of  Stenocorua  piUator  Peck  (Fig.  482; 
larva,  just  about  transforming;  6,  pupa)  nearly  ampu-'^**'' 
tates  tiie  branches  of  the  black  and  white  oaks.  After  becoming 
-,  mature  in  the  trunk,  and  Just  before  undeigo- 
ing  its  transformations,  it  gnaws  off  a  branch 
which  falls  to  the  ground,  containing  the  larva, 
which  changes  to  a  beetle  in  midsummer,  and 
Pig.  «i.  jaya  jte  ^i^  near  tbe  axilla  of  a  leaf  stalk  or 
small  stem.  The  beetle  is  a  very  slender  one,  with  antennte 
longer  than  the  body  in  the  males,  the  third  and  fourth  joints 
of  which  are  tipped  with  a  small  spine  or  thorn.  It  is  dull 
brown,  with  gray  spots.  The  Banded  hickory  borer,  Cliion 
(Cerasphorus)   cinctua  Drury,  mokes   long   galleries   in   tbe 
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tranks  of  hickory  trees,  the  worm  often  working  its  way  ont  of 
the  wood  nfluT  it  has  been  made  into  articles  of  ftirniturc  cr 
i  carri^es.       The     Ase- 

__^^  mum    mcBstum    Halde- 

man  (Fig.  483;  a,  a, 
larva;  6,  pupa),  we 
have  found  in  all  its 
stages  under  the  hark 
of  oaks,  early  in  Mny. 
The  larva  is  footless, 
white ;  the  hea<l  is 
rather  lar^,  white, 
""'■  *^'  with  strong  black  jawa 

convex  on  the  outer  side;  the  body  is  uniform,  gradually 
diminishing  in  width  posteriorly  ;  it  is  .60  of  an  inch  long. 
The  pu|»a  is  .44  of  an  inch  long.  The  beetle  is  about  half  an 
inch  long  and  is  dark  brown,  with  very  thick  femora. 
It  Hies  the  last  of  May.  I  have  received  a  larvn  of  this 
species  fi-om  Dr.  Shimer,  which  was  found  by  him  boring 
in  the  grape-vine.  The  genus  CaUidium  has  antennie  fi^.  lei 
of  moderate  length,  a  broad  rounded  prothorax,  and  a  flattened 
body  behind.  The  lame  are  unusually  flattened,  with  a  broad 
homy  head,  small  stout  man- 
dibles, and  six  small  legs,  and 
they  are  said  to  live  in  this 
state  two  years.  Callidinrn 
antennatum  Newman  is  en- 
tirely blue ;  it  bores  in  pine 
wood  and  in  red  cedar,  min- 
ing under  the  bark.  C.  semi- 
cirailaris  Bland  (Fig.  484)  is 
i-eddish  brown,  with  a  white 
band  on  each  elytion,  enclosing  a  rather  large,  semicircular, 
black  spot.     It  was  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

ClytuB  has  a  more  cylindrical  bodj',  and  spherical  prothorax, 

l>esides  being   beautifully  banded   with   golden,   on  a  daik 

ground.     Clytua  speciosiut  Say  injures  the  maple.     We  have 

taken  the  beetle  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Katahdin  in  Maine. 

'  The  beotle  lays  its  eggs  i:i  July  and  August,  and  the  larre 
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Fig.  485. 


bore  in  all  directions  through  the  tree.  Osten  Sacken  de« 
Buribes  the  larva  of  (7.  pictua  Drury,  the  Hickory-tree  borer 
(Fig.  485;  a,  larva;  6,  pupa),  as  being  ^^six  to  seven-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  being  rather  long,  somewhat  flattened 
club-shaped,  the  thoracic  segments  being  considerably  broader 
than  the  abdominal  ones,  but  at 
the  same  time  distinctly  flattened 
above  and  below."  The  pupa  has  o 
numerous  pointed  granulations 
on  the  prothorax,  and  similar 
sharp  spines  on  the  abdominal 
segments.  ^^  On  the  penultimate 
segments,  these  projections  are  larger  and  recurved  anteriorly 
at  the  tip ;  there  are  six  in  a  row  near  the  posterior  margin, 
and  two  others  more  anteriorly.     The  last  segment  has  four 

similar  projections  in  a  row."  The  male  of  the 
Locust  tree  borer,  C  robinice  Forster  (Fig.  486, 
^),  according  to  Walsh,  differs  from  that  of  C. 
pictus  '*in  having  much  longer  and  stouter  an- 
tennae and  in  having  its  body  tapered  behind  to 
a  blunt  point,"  while  the  females  "are  not  dis- 
tinguishable at  all."  It  does  great  injury  to  the 
Locust  tree,  and  appears  in  the  beetle  state  in  September, 
while  C  pictus^  the  Hicjcory  tree  borer,  appeal's  in  June.  C. 
araneiformia  Oliv.  (Fig.  487)  has  been  detected  on  a  wharf  in 
Philadelphia;  it  was  first  described  as  coming  from 
St.  Domingo. 

The  Long-handed  Acrocinus^  A.  longimanua  Fabr. 
(Fig.  488,  larva,  natural  size),  is  a  gigantic  insect, 
allied  to  Prionus,  but  with  enormously  developed  fore 
legs,  the  whole  body,  including  the  fore  legs,  when  out- 
stretched measuring  ten  inches ;  it  is  brown,  beautifully 
banded  with  red  and  buff.  M.  Salle  has  found  the  larva  ^^^'  ^' 
at  Cordova,  Mexico,  under  the  bark  of  a  Ficus.  It  grows 
larger  in  Brazil.  Leiopus  is  a  diminutive  ally  of  Lamia.  Dr. 
Shimer  has  detected  the  larva  of  L.  xarUhoxyli  Shimer,  under- 
mining the  bark  of  the  prickly-ash,  when  the  wood  has  recently 
died.  It  is  a  footless  borer,  "of  whitish  and  pink  orange 
colors,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long."     In  the  burrowa 
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formed  by  the  larv©  he  found  May  25th,  several  pink-orange 
pupae,  "  invariably  lying  with  their  heads  outwards  ;  their  long 
antennae  folded  over  the  wing-cases  obliquely  down  on  the 

sides,  passing  beneath  the  posterior  pair 
of  legs,  a  little  beyond  them  and  then 
curving  up  over  the  breast,  reach  the 
head."  The  beetle  is  related  to  L.  alpha 
Say,  and  is  gray,  with  bands  and  spots  of 
blackish  pubescence ;  it  is  .25  of  an  inch 
long.  Two  species  of  ichneumons  were 
found  by  Shimer  to  prey  upon  the  beetle. 
In  Monohammus  the  antennae  are  of 
great  length.  M.  titillator  Fabr.  is  brown 
mottled  with  gray ;  while  a  slenderer  spe- 
cies, M.  scHtellatus  Say,  of  a  peculiai-  dark 
olive  green,  with  a  whitish  scuteilum,  bores 
in  the  white  pine. 

The  singular  habits  of  the  Girdler,  Onci- 
deres  chgnlatus  Say  (Fig.  489),  have  thus 
been  described  by  Professor  Ilaldeman 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal,  vol.  i, 
p.  34.  "This  insect  was  first  described 
Fig.  488.  by  Say  in  tho  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences,  vol.  v,  p.  272,  1825,  and  its 
habits  were  discovered  by  us  and  published  in 
our  'Materials  towards  a  History  of  the  Col- 
eoptera  longicornia  of  the  United  States ;'  Am. 
Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  x.  p.  52,  1837. 

"In  our  walks  through  the  forest  our  atten- 
tion was  frequently  drawn  to  the  branches  and 
main  shoots   of  young  hickory   trees   (Carya 
alba),  which  were  girdled  with  a  deep  notch  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  induce  an  observer  to  be- 
lieve that  the  object  in  view  was  to  kill  the 
branch  beyond  the  notch,  and  extraordinary  as 
it  may  appear,  this  is  actually  the  fact,  and  the        Fig.  488. 
operator  is  an  insect  whose  instinct  was  implanted   by  the 
Almighty  power  who  created  it,  and  under  such  circumstances 
that  it  could  never  have  been  acquired  as  a  habit.     The  effect 
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of  girdling  is  unknown  to  the  insect,  whose  life  is  too  short 
to  foresee  the  necessities  of  its  progeny  cliu'ing  the  succeeding 
season. 

"This  insect  may  be  seen  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  two 
last  weeks  in  August  and  the  first  week  in  September  feeding 
upon  the  bark  of  the  tender  branches  of  the  young  hickories. 
Both  sexes  ai'e  rather  rare,  particularly  the  male,  which  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  female,  but  with  longer  antennae.  The  female 
makes  perforations  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  upon  which  she 
lives  (which  are  from  half  an  inch  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick),  in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs  ;  she  then  proceeds 
to  gnaw  a  groove  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  wide  and  deep 
around  the  branch,  and  below  the  place  where  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  so  that  the  exterior  portion  dies  and  the  larva  feeds 
upon  the  dead  wood  and  food  which  is  essential  to  many 
insects,  although  but  few  have  the  means  of  providing  it  for 
themselves  or  their  progeny  by  an  instinct  so  remarkable. 

"  Where  this  insect  is  abundant,  it  must  cause  much  damage 
to  young  forests  of  hop-poles  by  the  destruction  of  the  prin- 
cipal shoot.  We  have  known  insects  which,  from 
their  rarity,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  '  noxious,' 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  very  destructive, 
and  the  locust  trees  ( Kobinia  pseudacacia)  have  had 
their  foliage  withered  during  the  few  last  summers 
from  such  a  cause  (Cecidomyia  robiniae  Ilald.)  which 
has  caused  these  trees  to  wither  since  that  period, 
particularly  in  August,  1868."  The  Tridentate 
Compsidea,  C  tridentata  Oliv.  (Fig.  490,  larva,  en- 
larged three  times),  is  a  dark  brown  beetle,  with  a 
rusty  red  curved  line  behind  the  eyes,  two  stripes  on  ^'«f-  *^- 
the  thorax,  and  a  three-toothed  stripe  on  the  outer  edge  of 
each  wing-cover,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  lives  under 
the  bark  of  elms,  occasionally  doing  much  damage.  (Harris.) 

The  larva  of  Psenocerua  aupemotatus  (described  by  Say)  which 
buiTows  in  the  stem  of  a  climbing  plant,  supposed  to  be 
the  grape,  Osten  Sacken  describes  as  being  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  long,  subcylindrical  or  prismatical,  the  pro-  and  meso- 
thorax  being  a  little  broader  than  the  other  segments,  and  the 
whole  body  sparsely  beset  with  fine  golden  hairs. 
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This  insect,  according  to  Fitch,  also  does  much  injury  to  the 
currant,  eating  the  pith  ^^  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
stalk  and  leaving  it  filled  with  a  fine  powder.  It  is  alwut 
the  first  of  Juno  that  the  parent  insect  deposits  her  eggs  u|)on 
the  currant  stalks,  and  the  worms  get  their  growth  by  the 
close  of  the  season.  They  repose  in  their  cells  through  the 
winter,  changing  to  pupae  with  the  warmth  of  the  following 
spring,  and  begin  to  appear  abroad  in  their  perfect 
state  as  eai'ly  as  the  middle  of  May,  the  sexes  pairing 
immediately  after  they  come  out."  (Fitch.)  In  August, 
1868, 1  received  from  Dr.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  I^esident 
of  Madison  University,  several  branches  of  the  apple 
containing  larvae,  which  in  the  next  spring  changed  to 
this  beetle.  They  were  very  injurious  to  orchards  in 
Fig.  491.  ]^[g  vicinity,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  first  instance 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  apple.  The  larva  (Fig.  491,  en- 
larged thrice)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long;  it  is  footless, 
white,  with  the  head  scarcely  half  as  wide  as  the  body  and  con- 
siderably flattened  ;  the  segments  are  rather  convex,  each  hav- 
ing two  rows  of  minute  warts,  and  the  tip  is  rather  blunt,  with 
a  few  fine  golden  hairs.  It  devoured  the  sap  wood  and  under 
side  of  the  bark  and  also  the  pith,  thus  locally  killing  the 

terminal  twigs,  and  causing  the  bark  to 
shrivel  and  peel  i^^,  leaving  a  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  dead  and  living 
portions  of  the  twig.  Each  larva  seemed  to 
live  in  a  space  one  and  one>half  inches  long, 
there  being  five  holes  through  the  bark  within 
the  space  of  as  many  inches.  On  the  IGth 
of  August  the  gnibs  seemed  to  have  accom- 
plished their  work  of  destruction,  as  they 
*'^*^-  ^-  were  fully  grown.     The  beetle  is  from  ,13  to 

.20  of  an  inch  long,  and  ma}'  be  known  by  its  dark,  reddish 
brown,  cylindrical  body,  with  a  high  tubercle  at  the  base 
of  the  elytron,  an  oblique  yellowish  white  line  on  the  basal 
third,  and  a  broad  curved  white  line  on  the  outer  third  of  the 
elytron,  or  wing-cover. 

Saperda  Candida  Fabr.  (bivittata  Say,  Fig.  492)  the  well 
known  Apple  tree  borer,  flies  about  orchards  in  July  in  New 
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England,  in  May  and  Jane  in  the  Western  States,  usually  at 
night,  but  we  once  observed  it  flying  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  At  this  time  the  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  bai*k  iieai* 
the  roots.  The  nearly  cylindrical  larvae  ai*e  whitish  fleshy 
grubs,  with  a  small  horny  head,  while  the  prothoracic  ring, 
as  usual,  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  the  two  preceding 
ones  being  very  short,  and  from  thence  the  body  narrows  to 
the  tip.  It  bores  upwai-d  into  the  wood,  where  it  lives  two  or 
three  years,  finally  making  a  cocoon  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
its  stalling  point,  in  a  buiTow  next  to  the  bark,  whence  it 
leaves  the  pupa  state  (which  begins  eai*ly  in  June)  in  midsum- 
mer. It  also  infests  the  wild  apple,  quince,  pear,  June-berry, 
mountain-ash  and  hawthorn.  Riley  advises  soaping  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  to  prevent  the  beetle  from  laying  its  eggs,  and 
when  the  tree  is  infested  with  them  to  cut  through  the  bark  at 
the  upper  end  of  their  borings  and  pour  in  hot  water,  while  in 
the  autumn  the  bark  should  be  examined  and  the  young  worms 
that  had  been  hatched  through  the  summer  may  be  dug  out 
and  destroyed. 

We  have  found  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  yoimg  larvae  of 
Desmocerus  cyaneus  Fabr.  in  the  stems  of  the  elder ;  the  beetle 
is  a  handsome  purple  and  white  Longicorn.  We  have  found 
Wiagium  lineatum  Olivier  living  iu  old  trunks  of  pine  trees. 
The  antennae  are  no  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  body.  It 
makes  a  cocoon  of  chips,  and  the  beetle  appears  in  the  autumn, 
not,  however,  leaving  the  tree  until  the  spring. 

Chrtsomelidje  Latreille.  The  Leaf-beetles  are  oval  or 
oblong,  often  very  thick  and  convex  above,  with  short  an- 
tennae, round  prominent  eyes,  with  a  narrow  cylindrical 
thorax,  and  the  hinder  thighs  often  much  thickened  in  the 
middle,  while  the  abdomen  has  five  free  segments.  The  larvae 
are  short,  rounded,  cylindrical  or  flattened,  generally  of  soft 
consistence,  usually  gaily  colored,  and  beset  with  thick  flat- 
tened tubercles  or  branching  spines,  and  well  developed  tho- 
racic feet.  There  are  estimated  to  be  from  8,000  to  10,000 
species.  They  are  found  feeding,  both  in  the  larva  and  adult 
stages,  on  leaves,  either  on  the  surface,  or,  as  in  Hispa  and 
several  species  of  Haltica,  their  larved  are  leaf-miners. 
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The  gcnnn  Donacia  connects  this  family  vith  tlie  preceding. 
It  has  a  rather  long  body  and  unusually  long  antenuse.  D. 
proxima  Kii'by  is  darli  blue,  and  Donacia  Kirbyi  Lacordture 
is  of  a  sliiniug  coppery  bue.  The  larvie  live  in  the  stenie  of 
water  plants,  and  make  a  leathery  cocoon  in  the  earth  before 
tranafoiming. 

The  Grape-vine  Fidia  (F.  viticida  Walsh,  Fig.  493)  is  very 
injurious  to  the  grape  in  the  Western  States,  from  its.  habit  of 
"cutting  straight  elongated  holes  of  about  an  eighth  of  ai 
-^  inch  in  diameter  in  the  leaves,  and  when  numer- 
so  riddling  the  leaves  as  to  reduce  them  to 
mere  shreds."  It  is  chestnut  brown,  and  eov. 
*>  [  ered  with  short  whitish  hairs,  giving  it  a  hoary 
appearance.  Riley  states  that  it  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  vincj'ai'ds  in  Missouri,  where  it  pre' 
fers  Concord  and  Norton's  Virginia  grapes, 
1  the  wild  grape-vine  and  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Cercis  Canadensis.  "It  makes  its  appearance  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  by  the  end  of  July  has  generally  disap 
peared,  flvm  which  fact  we  may  inl'er  that  there  is  but  one 
brood  each  year."  The  vines  should  be  often  shaken  and 
chickens  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them  when  it  is  possible. 


Fig.  4W.  rather  long, 

the  fore  coxte  are  swollen,  pressed  t<^ether,  and  the  claws 
are  either  fi-ee  or  united  at  the  base.  Wo  have  no  native 
species,  but  Crioceris  a^jMragi  Linn,  has  been  introduced 
into  gardens  about  New  York,  doing  much  injury  to  the 
asparagus.  Fitch  desci-ibcs  it  as  being  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  with  a  tawny  nxl  prothorax  and  three  bright  lemon 
yellow  spots  on  each  eljti-on.     The  larva  is  soft-bodied,  twice 
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as  long  aa  thick,  the  body  thickening  posteriorly,  and  of  a 
dull  ash  gray  or  obscure  olive,  with  a  black  bead  aiid  lega. 

Lema  trilineata  Olivier  (Fig.  494  ;  a,  larva  ;  ft,  tenniual  Juinta 
of  abiiomen ;  c,  pupa ;  d,  eggs)  occurs  in  great  abundance 
on  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  The  dirty  yellowish  larvte  are 
found  on  it  abundantly,  and  hide  themselves  by  covering  thcu' 
botlies  with  their  own  excrement.  They  mature  in  about  two 
weeks,  transform  in  earthen  cells  cemented  with  a  gummy 
exudation  discharged  from  the  mouth,  and  in  a  fortniglit, 
being  about  tbe  first  of  August,  tlie  beantifbl  yellow  and  black 
striped  beetle,  with  a  reddish  head  and  pi-othorax,  ap|tearF. 

Jiispa  is  also  a  miner  in  the  larva  state.     Jliupa  (UiuplaU) 
rosea  Harris  (Fig.  495)  is  sup]>osed  by  Harris  to  mine  tlie 
leaves  of  the  apple  tree.     Harris  dcseribee  it  as  being  "of  a 
deep  or  a  tawny  reddish  yellow  color  above, 
marked   with  little  deep  red   lines  and   spots. 
There  are  three  smooth,  longitudinal  ribs  on  each 
elytron,  spotted  with  blooil-red,  and  the  space 
between   these   lines   are   deeply   punctured   in 
double  rows ;  tbe  under  side  of  the  body  is  black, 
and  the  legs  are  shoi-t  and  reildish.     They  meos-        fig.  4ra. 
lire  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length."     "The  larvie  burrow 
nndcr  the  skin  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  eat  the  pulpy 
substance  within,  so  that  the  skin  over  and  under  the  phice 
of  their  operations,  turns  brown  and  dies,  having  somewhat 
of  a  blistered  appcaiance,   and  within  these  blistered   spots 
the  larvie  or  grubs,  the  pupie  or  the  beetles,  may  often  bo 
found.     The  eggs  of  these  insects  are   little  rough,  blackish 
graius,  and  are  glued  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  sometimes 
singly,  and  sometimes  in  clnstci's  of  four  or  five  together.     The 
grubs  of  our  common  species  are  about  one-fifth  of  an  incli  in 
length,  when  fully  gi-owu.     The  body  is  oblong,  flattened,  rather 
broader  before  than  behind,  soft,  and  of  a  whitish  color,  ex- 
cept the  bead  and  the  top  of  the  first  ring,  which  are  brown, 
or  blackish,  and  of  a  horny  consistence.     It  has  a  pair  of  legs 
to  each  of  the  first  three  rings  ;  tbe  other  rings  are  provided 
with  small  fleshy  warts  at  the  sides,  and  transverse  rows  of 
little  rasp-like  points  above  and  beneath.     The  pupa  state  latits 
only  about  one  week,  soon  after  which  the  beetles  come  out  of 
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their  burrows."  Hiepa  (Uroplata)  auturalis  Fabr.  minea  the 
Locu»t  ti-ee,  and  uften  proves  very  destructive  in  the  Middk 
and  Western  States.  They  ore  flat,  the  body  behind  being 
broad  and  square,  and  the  elytra  are  generally  ridged  ami 
fiuTowcd, 

Casaida  auricJiaicea  Fabr.,  the  yellow  Helmet  beetle,  is  hem- 
ispherical, flattened,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  wings  are  ver^" 
thin;   and  the  larva  is  broad,  oval, 
tlattenctl,  and  by  means  of  two  Rpines 
tcmiinnting  its  niitiirned   abdomen, 
""  holds  its  old  cast  larva  skin  over  its 
lio<ly  as  a  means  of  protection.     Dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  July  we  have 
a         found   the   larvte   in   all   stages  of 
'  growth  very  abundant  on  the  5Iom- 

ing-gloiy  in  onr  garden,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves.  In  the 
yonng  the  head  and  legs  are  more  prominent  than  in  the  old. 
It  pupates  the  last  of  Jnly  and  cnily  in  August. 

The  Cliehjmorpha  cribran'a  Fabr.  (Fig.  49C ;  a,  pupa)  we 

have  found  in  all  its  stages  on  the  leaves  of  the  silk-weed  lal« 

in  July  and  early  in  Angust,  and  in  ono  instance  in  Salem  it 

occurred  in  abundance  on  the  leaves  of  the  raspberrj-.     The 

larva  diffci-s  from  that  of  Cassida  aiirichalcca,  not  only  in  its 

gi-catcr  size,  l)ut  the  body  is  thicker  an<l  narrower  ;  the  head  is 

freer  from  the  thorax,  and  the  spines  arc  simple,  not  spinula- 

ted.    The  body  is  yellow  and  less  protected  by  the  cast  skin. 

When  about  to  transform,  the  larva  attaches  itself  to  the  leaf 

by  a  silken  thread,  a  few  segments  from  the  end  where  the 

end  of  the  body  of  the  future  pupa  is  sitnatcd. 

^jj  ;^^yfe   It  is  .45  of  an  inch  long.     The  pupa  is  broad 

'^'^"'^■"*^   and  rather  flattened,  dark  and  spottcil  with 

Fi(t.  WJ.  yellow  and  covered  with  a  whitish  iwwder. 

catisinir  the  yellow  poi-tions  to  appear  more  prominently  ;  aloag 

each  side  cf  the  abdomen  is  a  row  of  five  spines,  and  there  are 

fonr  spines  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  prothorax  ;  it  is  ,40  of 

an  inch  in  length. 

Fig.  497  repi-esents,  according  to  Harris,  "the  larva,  nearly 
flill  size,  of  Galemca  gelatinariee  Fabr.  or  an  allied  species, 
found  abundantly  on  Ambrosia   elatior,  July  30lh.     Thej 
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Uve  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  learee  and  devour  the  eutielo 
and  parenchyma  above,  leaving  tlie  lowei'  cuticle  untouched. 
It  is  of  a  dirty  yeUowish  white  color,  with  hiack  tubercles 
bearing  white  bristles.  Length  one-fourth  of  an  inch."  (Har- 
ris Correspondence,  p.  267.) 

We  have  found  Galervea  marginella  Kirby  (Fig.  498 ;   a, 
larva;  b,  pupa)  in  all  its  stages  of  growth  on  Myrica  gale, 
during  the  middle  of  August, 
in   Northern   Maine.      The 
larva  is  sliining  black,  coria-  ^]^. 
ceona  above,  and  the  bo<iy  ^^j^v 
is  elongated,  flattened,  with  T^RT 
a  smnll  orbicular  black  head.     ^» 
The  upper  side  of  the  body      W 
is  hard,  from  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  black  flattened       *  Fig  «8.  a 
tubercles.     Beneath,  whitish;  on  the  side  is  a  row  of  small 
black  brown  tubercles,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  body  is  a 
^.T-i-r— i-n-T-.^        '^'''  **''  transversely  linear  brown  tn- 
/<J|\1J--LJ-JXI!Xlu^  bercles,  on   each   side  of  which  is   a 
"      I — ^ — '                minute   dot^-like  tubercle.     It  is  not 
_^K                    hairy,  and  mcasnres  .25  of  an  inch  in 
i^S^aZT             length.     When  about  to  transform  it 
•yr5C                   fastens  itself  by  its  tail  to  the  surface 
"^^                   of  a  leaf.    The  pupa  is  hrown-black. 
The  beetle  is  umber  brown,  testaceous 
on  the  edges  of  the  elytra,  the  legs   being  also  testaceous, 
while  the  prothorax  is  pale,  with  three  dark  brown  spots, 
of  which  the  central  one  is  T-shaped. 

The  Striped  Squash  beetle,  Diabrotica 
vUtata  Fabr.  (Fig.  499,  a,  larva ;  b,  pupa  / 
seen  fnim  underneath;  Fig.  500,  adult)  &'p-  J 
pears  on  squash  vines  as  soon  as  they  are  Fig.  soi.  Fig.  boo. 
up,  and  at  once  devours  them  unless  their  attacks  arc  pre- 
vented. Covering  the  vines  with  cotton  or  a  box  covei-ed  with 
muslin  or  millinet  is  the  only  sore  remedy,  while  on  n  large 
scale  i>owdered  charcoal,  or  lime  is  used,  to  be  siirinkled  on  the 
leaves.  Mr.  Gregory,  says  the  "American  Agricnitiirist,"  re- 
lics upon  plaster,  or  oyster-shell  lime,  which  may  be  shaken 
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from  a  small  sieve  while  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain : 
to  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  up.  He  objects  to  the 
use  of  air-slacked  stove  lime,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  too  caustic  and 
injure  the  plant.  Dr.  U.  Shimer  has  given  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  this  insect  in  the  ^^Pi'airie  Farmer/'  and  has  sent  me 
specimens  of  the  insect  in  its  difTeront  stages.  He  states  that 
the  grub  in  June  and  July  "  eats  the  bark  and  often  perforates 
and  hollows  out  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  which  is  beneath  the 
ground,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  root,  and  occasionally 
when  the  supply  below  fails,  we  find  them  in  the  vine  jnst 
above  the  ground."  It  hibernates  in  the  pupa  state.  ^••Tbe 
larva  arrives  at  maturity  in  about  a  month  after  the  egg  is  laid ; 
it  remains  in  the  pupa  state  about  two  weeks,  and  the  beetle 
probabl}'  lives  several  days  before  depositing  her  eggs, 
so  that  one  generation  is  in  existence  about  two  months, 
and  we  can  only  have  two,  never  more  than  thi-ee 
broods  in  one  season."  Ho  has  found  them  boring  in 
^^'  '  the  squash  and  muskmelon  vines  as  late  as  October  Ist. 
The  larva  is  a  long,  slender,  white,  cylindrical  grub,  with  a  small 
brownish  head.  The  prothorax  is  a  little  corneous.  The  tho- 
racic legs  are  very  slender,  pale  brown  ;  the  end  of  the  l>ody  is 
suddenly  truncated,  with  a  small  prop-leg  beneath.  Above  is 
an  orbicular  brown  space,  growing  black  posteriorly  and  ending 
in  a  pair  of  upcurved,  vertical,  slender  black  spines.  It  is  .40 
of  an  inch  long.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  in  its  boring  habits 
and  its  corresponding,  remarkable,  elongated,  cylindrical,  soft 
white  body,  that  this  lai'va  varies  widely  from  that  of  Galleruca, 
to  which  the  beetle  is  closely  allied.  The  pupa  is  .17  of  an 
inch  long,  white,  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  ending  in  two 
long  acute  spines  arising  from  a  common  base.  The  Twelve- 
spotted  Diabrothica  (Fig.  501,  D.  duodecim-punctata  Fabr.) 
is  injurious  to  the  leaves  of  the  Dahlia. 

The  genus  Haltica^  to  which  the  little  blackish  Flea-beetles 
belong,  is  well  known.  The  larvae  mine  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  on  which  thc}^  afterwards  feed.  Hcdtica  (Crepidodera) 
cucumeris  Harris  (Fig.  502)  infests  the  cucumber.  Harris  de- 
scribes it  as  being  "  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
black  color,  with  clay-yellow  antennae  and  legs,  except  the 
hindmost  thighs,  which  are  brown.    The  upper  side  of  the  body 
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iti  covered  with  punctures,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the 
wing-cases,  and  there  is  a  deep  trausverso  furrow  across  the 
hinder  part  of  the  thorax."    It  not  only  kills  young  cucumber- 
vines,  eating  the  seed  leaves,  but  is  found 
all  through  the  summer  eating  boles  In  the 
leaves  of  various  garden  vegetables.  1 

The  Grape-leaf  Flea  Beetle,  H.  (Grapto- 
dera)  dtaiybea  Illiger,  eats  the  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  grape.     It  is  a  steel  blue  in- 
sect, often  varying  in  its  shades  of  color- 
ing, sometimes  becoming  greenish.     It  is  *■'«•  '"'■ 
a  little  over  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.     In  Ohio, 
Mr.  M.  C.  Reed  noticed  the  sexes  of  this  species,  which  Dr. 
Leconte  considers  as  probably  tlie  Graptodera  exapta  of  Say 
(Fig.-603),  pairing  May  6th.     The  larva;  appeared  the  last  of 
the  month,  and  by  the  flrst  week  in  June,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  the  beetles  appeared.     I  have  received  specimens 
of  the  lana  from  Mr.  Bead.     It  is  a  yellowish  white,  cylindrical 
worm,  with  a  Jet  black  head  and  black  tubercles,  from  each  of 
which  proceed  several  fine  hairs.    The  prothorax  is  brown  black 
above  ;  on  each  succeeding  ring  of  the 
body  are  ten  teigal  black  tubercles,  the     ft     ^^ 
two  inner  ones  being  long  and  narrow,     |      ^KC 
and    transverse,    the    others    forming     | 
round  dots.    On  each  ring  is  a  single 
black  dot  just  between  the  two  lower      "        *         "*"  ****■ 
Iwger  tubercles.     On  the  sides  are  two  rows  of  black  tutiercles, 
and  along  the  middle  of  the  under  side  a  row  of  transverse 
tubercles,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  row  of  dot-like  tubercles- 
It  is  .35  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  Striped  Turnip  Flea  beetle,  //.  (Fhyllotrela)  striolata 
Fabr,  (Fig.  504  ;  a,  larva ;  6,  pupa),  is  block,  with  a  waved  yel 
lowish  stripe  on  each  wing-cover,  and  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  long.  Dr.  Sliimer  describes  the  laiva  as  being  white  ;  the 
head  is  of  a  pale  brown  color,  and  near  the  end  of  the  body  is  a 
brown  spot  equal  to  the  head  in  size  ;  besides  the  thoracic  legs 
there  is  a  single  anal  prop-leg.  It  is  .35  of  an  inch  long.  It 
feeds  upon  roots  beneath  the  ground.  The  pupa  is  naked, 
white,  and  transforms  in  an  earthen  cocoou.     In  seventeen 
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days  fh>ni  the  time  the  larva  ceases  eating  the  beetle  appeared. 
It  then  feeds  on  the  seed  leaves  of  cabbages  and  turnips  and 

^^_^^        other  garden  vegetables,  when  it  proves  very  injurion^. 

^^Px  vhile  afterwards  in  June,  when  the  plants  bare  at- 
'^^^  tained  their  growth,  they  sicken  and  die  ftom  the 

^^iii!^  attacks  of   the    lan-a  in  their   roots.       (American 

^i*'  »»■  Naturalist,  vol.  ii,  p.  514.) 

Tlie  Silk-weed  Labidoniera,  L.  trimaculala  Fahr.  (Fig.  505. 
lar\-a)  is  found  in  its  lanal  stage  on  the  Silk-weed  about  Ihe 
first  of  August.  It  is  a  thick  hemispherical  beetle,  witb  a  dark 
blue  head  and  prothorax,  and  orange  elytra,  with  three  large 
blue  spots  on  each  wing-cover.    It  is  one-half  of  an  inch  long. 


Dg.  AM. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle,  Doryphora  decem-lineata  Say 
(Fig.  606 ;  a,  eggs ;  b,  the  lar^te  in  different  stage;*  of  growth : 
c,  the  pupa ;  d,  beetle ;  e,  elytron,  magnified ;  /,  leg,  inagiiifieii) 
has  gndnally  spread  eastward  as  far  as  Maine,  from  its 
original  habitat  in  Colorado,  having  become  very  dealmctivp 
to  tlic  potato-vine.  It  bot^omcs  a  beetle  within  a  month  after 
hatching  from  the  yellowish  eggs;  the  laria  is  pale  yellow 
with  a  reddish  tingo  and  a  lateral  row  of  black  dots.  Messre. 
Walsh  and  Riley  state  that  "there  are  three  broods  of  lar\« 
every  j-ear  in  North  Illinois  and  Central  Missouri,  caeh  of 
which  goes  under  ground  to  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  Oic  fint 
two  broods  coming  out  of  the  ground  in  the  beetle  atatc  about 
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ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards,  while  the  third  brood  of  beetles 
Htays  under  ground  all  winter,  and  only  enierges  late   in  the 
following  spring,  Jnst 
in  time  to  lay  its  eggs 
npon  the  young  po- 
tato leaves,"  which  it 
devonrs  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  sometimes 
almost  cut  off  the  en. 
tire  crop  in  certain  lo-  * 
calities.    The  Editors  ■•     e 
of  the ' '  American  En-  "*■  ***'■ 

toniol<^st,"  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  enumerate  and 
figure  various  beetles,  hemiptera,  and  a  species  of  Tachina  fly 
(Lydella  doryphorce  Riley)  which  mostly  prey  npon  the  larva;. 
Dr.  H.  Sliimer  shows,  in  the  "American  Naturalist,"  vol.  iii, 
p.  91,  that  a  dry  and  hot  snnuuer  is  vei^  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  this  insect,  the  pupee  dying  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient moisture  in  the  soil.  The  best  remedy  against  its  attacks 
is  hand  picking. 

A  very  closely  allied  species  or  variety,  the  D.  juncla  Ger- 
mar  (Fig.  506'),  may  be  easily  confounded  with  th©  other  spe- 
cies, but  differs,  according  to  Walsh,  in  the  head 
of  the  lar^-a  being  paler,  while  in  tlie  beetle  the  third 
and  fourth  stripe  from  the  outside  are  united,  where 
they  are  distinct  in  the  D.  10-lineata,  and  the  legs  | 
are  entirely  pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
femora.  It  feeds  on  the  wild  potato,  not  eating  *"'s-  M6». 
the  cultivated  species,  and  has  always  been  an  inliabitont  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  States. 

Chrysomela  is  an  oval  oblong  gcnns,  and  its  ally,  Cailigrapha, 
is  very  convex,  hemispherical ;  the  species  are  gaily  spottai  and 
handed;  Calligraphn  scaiaris  Lcc.  is  abundant  on  the  alder. 
The  larvse  (Fig.  506*,  larva  of  C.  Philadelpbica  Linn.)  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  with  a  row  of  black  spiracles  along  the  side 
of  the  body,  and  a  dark  prothoracic  shield. 

Eumolpus  auratua  Fabr.  is  a  shiAing,  rich  golden  green  bee- 
tle, found  on  the  dc^s-bane. 

Cklamya  is  a  little  oblong,  cnbical,  roughly  sbagreened, 
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metallic  greenish  beetle,  found  in  abundance  on  leaves  south- 
ward.  The  larva  of  Cidamys  plicata  Olivier,  accoixiiug  to 
Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  who  has  reared  it  from  the  sweet-feni,  is  a 
sac  bearer,  drawing  atler  it  a  rounded,  flask-shaped,  blackish 
sac,  within  which  it  withdraws  when  disturbed.  Lan-ae  appar- 
ently belonging  to  this  species  were  found  by  Mr.  £mertoD  on 
grass  in  pastures  in  July.  They  ai*e  interesting  as  being  true 
sac-bearers,  recalling  Psyche  helix  and  other  sac-bearing  moths, 
and  the  Phryganeids.  Fig.  507  represents  the  Ian  a  in  the  act 
of  walking,  the  head  and  thoracic  segments  protruding  from 
the  case.     The  case  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  one-half 

as  thick,  being  oval  C3iindrical.  It  is 
black  and  appears  to  be  forme<l  of 
little  pellets  of  vegetable  matter 
chewed  by  the  larva  and  applied  to  the 
Fig.  607.  edge,  with  a  sexmi  along  the  middle  of 

the  under  side,  which  readily  spreads  open  when  the  sac  is 
pressed.  The  case  is  a  little  contracted  before  the  mouth, 
where  the  pellets  are  a  little  larger  than  elsewhere.  The  lana 
is  of  the  form  of  those  of  others  of  the  family,  but  the  body  is 
slenderer  in  front  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  are  longer 
than  usual.  The  abdomen  is  suddenly  thickened  and  curveti 
at  right  angles,  the  tip  being  rather  pointed.  The  body  is 
white,  with  a  brown-black  head  and  dark  brown  legs,  and  a 
prothoracic  corneous  piece,  with  a  corneous  piece  at  the  inser- 
tion of  each  leg.  It  is,  in  its  natural  curved  posture,  .25  of 
An  inch  long.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy"  are 
several  minute  chalcid  parasites  reared  from  C.  pUcata, 

Cryptocepkalus  is  a  short,  cylindrical  genus,  numbering  nearly 
800  species. 

Erotylid.k  Westwood.  This  family  is  very  largol}'  devel- 
oped in  tropical  America,  and  is  known  1))^  the  large,  flattened 
antennal  club,  which  consists  of  three  joints.  Most  of  them 
are  supposed  to  be  leaf  insects,  while  the  more  northern  spe- 
cies live  in  fringi. 

Endomyciiida:  Leach.  In  this  small  group  are  genera  whose 
bodies  are  oval,  with  antennae  longer  than  the  head,  which  with 
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the  trapeziform  prothorax,  distinguish  them  from  the  allied 
families.  An  interesting  form  ft'oni  New  Hampshire,  the  Phy- 
maphora  pulchdla  of  Newman  (Fig.  508),  is  described  by 
Harris  (Correspondence,  p.  256)  as  being  rust-red,  with  paler 
feet  and  antennae,  the  head  being  black ;   there  is  a  broad 

black  band  across  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  and 

the  tips  are  black. 

I 

CocciNELLiDiE  Latrcille.   The  characteristic  form 
Fig.  608,     of  the    "  Lady-birds "   is  well  known.     They  are 
hemispherical,  generally  red  or  yellow,  with  round  or    ^  vv -^ 
Innate  black  spots.     The  species  are  difficult  to  dis-    ^m^^j 
criminate,  and  number  upwards  of  1,000.     Some  in-    iS^i  \ 
dividuals  belonging  to  dilierent  species  have  been   f^M^^ 
known  to  unite  sexually,  but  producing  sterile  eggs.    ^^-  ^^' 
The  yellow  long  oval  eggs  are  laid  in  patches,  often  in  a  group 
of  plant-lice,  which  the  larvae  greedily  devour.    They  are  rather 
long,  oval,  suft-bodied,  pointed  behind,  with  the  prothorax 
larger  than  the  other  rings,  often  gaily  colored  and  beset  with 
tubercles  or  spines,  and  when  about  to  turn  to  a  pupa,  the  larva 
attaches  itself  by  the  end  of  the  body  to  a  -. 

leaf,  and  either  throws  off  the  lar\'a  skin,  i^J;       J      ^m.^ 
which  remains  around  its  tail,  or  the  old  3K      ^a    <^GBaS 
dried  skin  is  retained,  loosely  folded  about  ^B       w     •'^^ 
the  pupa  as  a  protection,  thus  simulating  the    V         *' 
coarctate  pupa  of  the  flies.     The  Spotted  Fig.  5io. 

Hippodamia,  IL  maculcUa  DeGeer  (Fig.  509)  is  pale  red,  with 
thirteen  black  spots  on  the  body,  and  is  quite  common,  while 
the  //.  convergens  Guerin  (Fig.  510,  with  larva  and  pupa)  is 
common  southwards.  In  CocrineUa  the  body  is  smooth,  hemi- 
spherical,  with  the  hind  angle  of  the  prothorax  acute. 

The  eggs  of  the  common  Two-spotted  Coccinella,  C.  hipunc- 
lata  Linn.,  are  laid  in  May  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and  those 
of  another  brood  are  laid  in  June  and  hatched  July  1st.  They 
are  oval,  cylindrical,  orange  yellow,  and  are  attached  in  a  bunch 
of  about  twenty-flve,  by  one  end  to  the  bark.  They  hatch 
out  when  the  leaves  and  their  natural  article  of  diet,  the  Aphis, 
appear,  and  may  be  found  running  about  over  the  leaves  of 
various  garden  shrubs  and  trees.     The  body  is  black  with  flat- 
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tened  tubercles  spinulated  above ;  on  each  side  of  the  first 
abdominal  segment  is  a  yellowish  spot,  and  there  is  a  broad 
yellowish  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  segment,  and  one 
on  each  side.  On  June  28th  we  found  several  fully  grown 
larvae  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  transforming  into  pups, 
with  a  freshly  transformed  beetle.  The  larva  begins  the  opera- 
tion by  attaching  very  firmly,  with  a  sort  of  silky  gum,  its  tail 
to  the  leaf,  the  point  of  attachment  not  being  the  extreme  tip, 
but  just  before  it,  where  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  of  the  papa  is 
situated.  Meanwhile  the  body  contracts  in  lei^h  and  widens, 
the  head  is  bent  upon  the  breast,  and  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  the  skin  splits  open  and  discloses  the  pupa.     The  body 

Vof  the  pupa  is  black ;  the  head  is  also  black,  and 
the  prothorax  is  black  and  yellowish  pink,  with 
a  black  dot  on  each  side,  and  a  smaller  black 
dot  on  each  edge ;  the  mesothorax,  wing-covers, 
^^ItjC         scutellum  and  legs,  are  shining  black.     The  ab- 
«/^|^        dominal  rings  are  pale  fiesh-colored,  with  two 
Fig.  511.        j.Q^g  Qf  large  black  spots  on  each  side,  the  spots 
being  transverse ;  the  terga  of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  seg« 
ments  are  separated,  the  body  being  arched  and  leaving 
a  deep  furrow  between.     The  beetle  is  orange  yellow, 
with  a  black  head  and  prothorax ;  the  side  of  ^the  pro- 
thorax  is  whitish,  with  a  central  diamond-shaped  white  ^**  *^ 
sppt,  and  behind  it  a  much  longer  whitish  spot.     The  beetle 
derives  its  specific  name  fVom  the  two  black  dots  on  the  el^lra. 
It  hibernates,  and  might  be  used  to  clear  house-plants  of  plant- 
lice.    The  Nine-spotted  Coccinella,    C,  novemnotata  Herbst 
(Fig.  511,  and  pupa),  and  the  Three-banded  Coccinella,  (7.  tri- 
fasciata  Linn.  (Fig.  512),  are  also  not  uncommon  species. 

The  Fifteen-spotted  Lady-bird,  Mysia  Ib-ptinctata  Olivier, 
Is  black  on  the  head  and  prothorax,  with  seven  black  spots  on 
the  brownish  red  elytra,  and  a  black  spot  on  the  scutellum ;  it 
is  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Coccinella,  but  along  the  body  ai*e  six  rows  of 
stout  spinulated  spines ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  black, 
with  a  pale  spot  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  prothoracic  ring ; 
the  body  is  pale  beneath.  It  is  half  an  inch  long.  The  pupa 
is  pale,  not  black  like  that  of  the  Coccinellse  known  to  us,  and 
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is  sixteen-spotted,  with  three  additional  rows  of  dark  spots 
on  the  abdomen.  The  body  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a  row  of 
three  spines  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  .40  of  an 
inch  long. 

In  ChitocoruB  the  margin  of  the  elytra  is  dilated,  and  the 
lunate  prothorax  is  rounded  behind.  C  bivulnerulus  Mulsant 
(Fig.  613)  is  black,  with  two  yellow  spots. 

The  genus  Scymnus  is  hemispherical,  pubescent,  with  short, 

abruptly  clavate  antennae.     I  have  received  from 

Dr.  11.  Shimer  the  larva  and  adult  of  Scymntis  cer- 

vkalis  Muls.  which  he  found  in  the  holes  of  insects 

boring  in  the  Prickly-ash.     The  body  is  subcylin- 

drical,  pale  whitish,  much  longer  and  slenderer  and 

narrower  than  in  Coccinella,  with  a  small  black  round  he^d ;  the 

legs  are  long  and  slender,  more  so  than  in  Coccinella.    The 

v^^    rings  are  rather    convex,   not    tuberculated    above, 

^iflM^  though  provided  with  a  few  hairs.     It  is  .12  of  an  inch 

J^^\  long.     The  beetle  is  reddish  brown,  with  very  dark 

Pig.  514.    Prussian  blue  elytra,  and  is  .10  of  an  inch  long. 

Epilachna  borecUis  Thunberg  (Fig.  514)  is  yellowish,  with 
seven  large  black  patches  on  each  elytron.  *'The  larvae, 
according  to  Osten  Sacken,  are  common  on  the  leaves  of  the 
pumpkin.  It  is  yellow,  with  long,  brown,  branched  spines, 
arranged  in  rows  of  six  on  each  segment,  except  the  first  tho- 
racic segment,  which  has  only  four.  The  pupa  instead  of 
spines  has  short  bristles,  especially  on  the  thorax." 


Fig.  615. 
The  Pea  Weevil  (enlarged)^ 
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In  the  remaining  suborders,  the  metamorphosis  is,  with  the 
exception  of  most  of  the  Neuroptera,  generally  "  incomplete.*' 
the  active  larva  and  pupa  closely  resembling  the  adnlt,  and 
often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  except  in  being  wingless. 
This  similarity  of  the  adult  condition  to  the  larval  and  pupal 
forms,  as  well  as  the  equality  in  size  of  the  different  segmente 
of  the  body,  the  aquatic  habits  of  many  of  the  species,  and 
the  numerous  genuine  parasites  found  among  them,  are  indica- 
tive  of  their  low  rank. 


HEMIPTERA. 

This  order,  including  the  true  "  bugs,"  the  plant-lice,  bed- 
bug and  body-lice,  may  be  briefly  characterized  by  the  beak- 
like sucking  mouth-parts,  composed  of  the  mandibles  and 
maxillae,  which  are  ensheathed  by  the  large  expanded  labiiuu, 
while  the  labrum  is  small  and  short ;  by  the  free,  large  protlio- 
rax,  the  usually  angular  short  body,  and  the  irregularly  veineii 
wings,  the  veins  being  but  few  in  number,  while  the  fore  wings 
are  often  half  coriaceous  and  opake.  The  metamorphosis  is 
incomplete.  There  are  many  wingless  parasitic  forms,  and 
many  aquatic  species. 

The  triangular  head  is  nearly  always  sunken  into  the  pro- 
thorax,  and  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  tl»e 
eyes  are  small,  nearly  globular  and  very  prominent,  and 
the  three  ocelli  are  set  far  back,  while  the  short,  bristle-like,  or 
iiliform  antennae,  with  from  five  to  thirteen  or  more  joints,  are 
inserted  below  and  far  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  front 
is  broad  and  flat.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  form  a  four-jointed 
solid  hard  beak.  The  mandibles  and  maxillae  arc  long  and 
style-like,  the  latter  without  palpi ;  they  are  ensheathed  at 
their  base  by  the  canaliculate  labium,  which  has  obsolete 
palpi,  while  the  lingua  is  short,  but  slightly  developed,  it* 
function  of  tasting  the  food,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of 
the  suborder,  being  thrown  into  disuse.  The  labrum  is  well 
developed,  being  generally  acutely  triangular.  The  thorax  i» 
constructed  on  the  coleopterous  type,  the  prothorax  being 
broad  above,  and  the  wings,  when  folded,  concealing  the  rest 
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of  the  body,  while  the  side  pieces  (the  epimera  and  epistema) 
are  large  and  of  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  Coleoptera,  and 
the  legs  are  situated  close  together,  with  cox^e  and  trochanters 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Coleoptera.  The  body  is  usually 
very  flat  above,  or,  in  the  more  or  less  cylindrical  species, 
somewhat  broad  and  flat.  The  body  is  less  concentrated 
headwards  than  in  the  Coleoptera,  though  much  more  so  than 
in  the  Orthoptera,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  other 
essential  characters,  the  group  is  intermediate  between  these 
two  suborders.  Both  pairs  of  wings  are  very  equal  in  size 
and  alike  in  shape,  except  in  the  higher  families  where  they 
are  very  unequal,  the  hinder  pair  being  very  small.  They  are 
generally  very  regularly  ovate  in  shape,  the  costal  edge  being 
much  curved  and  rounded  towards  the  obtusely  rounded  apex ; 
the  outer  edge  is  long  and  very  oblique,  and  the  inner  edge 
short,  though  often  longer  than  the  outer  edge  in  the  lower 
families.  The  type  of  venation  is  rather  peculiar  in  this  sub- 
order, as  the  costal  veins  are  large  and  stout,  while,  as  seen  in 
the  wings  of  Aphis,  the  median  veins  are  sent  out  from  the 
costa ;  indeed  there  is  no  central  powerful  vein  in  the  middle 
of  the  wing ;  in  other  words  the  wing  is  scarcely  diflferentiated 
into  its  three  special  regions,  so  well  seen  in  the  Hymenoptera 
and  Lepidoptera,  and  especially  the  Orthoptera.  The  surface 
is  net-veined  rather  than  parallel-veined,  but  there  are  few 
veinlets,  and  the  interspaces  are  large  and  few  in  number, 
and  in  this  respect  most  Hemiptera  show  their  superiority 
to  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera.  In  the  lower  section  of 
the  suborder,  the  Heteropterous  Hemiptera,  the  thickening  of 
the  basal  half  of  the  wing  tends  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
veins,  and  especially  the  velnlets. 

The  legs  are  slender,  and  often  very  long,  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  the  femora  and  tibiae,  while  the  tarsi,  like  those  of 
the  lowest  Coleoptera,  are  two  or  three-jointed. 

The  abdomen  has  six  to  nine  segments  apparent,  though 
the  typical  number  is  eleven,  according  to  Lacaze-Duthiers. 
The  stigmata  are  very  distinct,  being  often  raised  on  a  tubercle. 
On  the  basal  ring  of  the  abdomen  are  two  cavities  in  which 
are  sometimes  seated  vocal  organs,  as  in  the  male  Cicada,  and 
in  tbo  metathorax  of  some  species  are  glands  for  secreting  a 
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foul  odorous  fluid.  Lacaze-Duthiers  has  given  a  sectional  view 
of  Ranatra  (Fig.  516;  v,  dorsal  vessel;  i,  intestine;  n,  ner- 
vous cord)  which  shows  the  relation  of  the  elements  of  an 
abdominal  segment,  t,  is  the  tergum ;  em,  the  epimenim ; 
Es,  the  episternum,  and  s,  the  sternum. 

The  ovipositor  and  the  genital  armature  are  generally  con« 
cealed  within  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  being  rarely  exserted  so 
as  to  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  body.     It  differs  greatly  in 
its  development,  and  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  common  type. 
Lacaze-Duthiers  states  that  we  may  consider  the  abdomen  of 
the  Hemiptera  as  consisting  of  ten  or  eleven  segments,  accord- 
ing as  we  consider  the  horny  ring,  lying  between  the  abdomen 
and  thorax  as  the  basal  ring  of  the  abdomen,  or  not.     He  re- 
gards the  former  view  as  the  true  one.     This  author  contends 
that  in   Ploa  the  tergum  of  the  first  and  second  abdominal 
y      segments  (proto  and  deutotergites)  are  coal- 
gg>'  ^S^"'  ^^  <  esced,  and  tliat  the  original  sutures  are  marked 
"^^^^     by  simple  striie,  while  at  the  opposite  end  of 
**'     s  the  abdomen  the  genital  and  anal  outlets  are 

Fiar- 5i«-         separated    by    three  rings,   i.e.,   the   eighth, 
ninth  and   tenth. 

In  the  Ci cad  idee  and  Phytocoris  the  ovipositor  is  per- 
fect and  much  as  described  in  the  Hymenoptera.  In  the 
Fulgoridce^  Naucoris,  Ploa  and  Notonecta,  the  eighth 
segment  is  complete,  while  the  ovipositor  is  more  or  less  in- 
complete, and  it  often  happens  that  a  reunion  of  secondary 
pieces  represents  a  principal  piece,  and  that  the  elements  of 
the  two  postgeuital  rings  are  articulated  together  by  overlap- 
ping each  otlier. 

In  Banatra  as  well  as  Nepa  is  a  third  modification  of  the 
ovipositor,  where  the  postgenital  segment  is  incomplete,  and 
the  sternal  appendages  and  sternum  of  the  segment  bearing 
the  ovipositor  only  remain,  the  other  paits  being  aborted.  In 
the  Pentatomids  and  Cimex  there  is  no  ovipositor,  but  the 
aborted  elements  are  more  or  less  developed,  so  as  to  be 
identifiable. 

The  nervous  system  consists,  besides  those  of  the  head,  of 
^o  thoracic  ganglia,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  smaller,  whicb 
send  off  two  main  trunks  to  the  abdomen. 
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The  oesophagus  is  usually  small  and  short,  'while  the  much 
convoluted  stomach  is  very  loug  and  subdivided,  first  into  a 
large,  straight,  glandular  portion ;  second,  into  the  convoluted 
smaller  part,  and  third,  in  some  Pentatomids  and  Coreidoe 
there  is  a  third  stomach  ^^  consisting  of  a  very  narrow,  slightly 
flexuous  canal,  on  which  are  inserted  two  or  four  rows  of 
closely  aggregated  glandular  tubes."  (Siebold.)  The  Cicad- 
idee,  and  most  Heteropterous  Hemiptera,  have  very  large  lobu- 
lated  salivary  glands,  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  and 
often  with  long  digitiform  processes. 

In  the  aquatic  species,  i.e.,  the  N'aucoridcB  and  N'epidcp^ 
there  nre  two  sligmnta  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  In  Nepa 
and  Ranatra  the  8ti<)^ata  are  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
long  tube.  There  are  four  long  urinary  tubes.  The  ovaries 
are  formed  of  from  four  to  eight  tubes  arranged  in  a  verti- 
cillate  manner  about  the  end  of  the  short  oviduct.  In  the 
PsylUdce  and  Cicadidce,  however,  they  are  composed,  in 
the  first  family,  of  from  ten  to  thirty  unilocular  tubes,  and  in 
the  second,  of  from  twenty  to  seventy  bilocular  tubes.  The 
receptacuJum  aeminia  consists  of  one  or  two  small  caeca,  and  the 
Ci cad  id  OR  are  the  only  Hemiptera  which  have  a  copulatory 
pouch,  this  consisting  of  a  pyriform  vesicle.  "The  viviparous 
Aphides  diflbr  from  those  which  are  oviparous,  in  that  their 
eight  ovarian  tubes  are  multilocular  and  their  oviducts  entirely 
without  appendages,  while  with  the  second,  or  oviparous,  these 
eight  tubes  are  unilocular,  and  there  is  a  seminal  receptacle 
and  two  sebaceous  glands."  (Siebold.)  The  testes  vary 
greatly  in  number  and  form,  consisting  of  from  one  to  five 
tubuliform  or  rounded  glands.  , 

The  active  larvae  of  the  Hemiptera,  like  those  of  the  Orthop- 
tera,  resemble  closely  the  imago,  differing  mainly  in  possessing 
the  rudiments  of  wings,  which  are  acquired  after  the  second 
moulting.  After  two  changes  of  skin  (four  in  all)  they  assume 
the  pupa  state,  which  differs  mainly  from  that  of  the  larva  in 
having  larger  wing-pads.  While  the  development  of  the  imago 
ordinarily  occupies  the  summer  months,  in  the  Aphides  it 
takes  but  a  comparatively  few  days,  but  in  the  Seventeen-year 
Locust  as  many  years  as  its  name  indicates.  An  exception 
to  this  mode  of  development  is  seen  in  the  lar^'a  of  the  male 
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Coccus,  which,  as  in  the  higher  suborders,  spins  a  silken  co 
coon,  and  changes  into  an  inactive  pupa. 

Apterous  individuals,  especially  females,  sometimes  occur, 
especially  in  the  aquatic  Hydrometra,  Velia  and  Limnobates, 
and  in  many  other  genera  the  hind  pair  of  wings  are  often 
absent. 

The  embryological  development  of  such  Hemiptera  as  hare 
been  observed  (Hydrometra,  Corixa,  Aphidce,  Coccida, 
Pe diculina  and  Ma llophaga)  coiTesponds  very  closely  with 
that  of  certain  Neuroptera  (Libellulidce  and  Hemerobidce. 

There  are  about  30,000  species  living  and  fossil.  Some 
species  are  of  great  size,  especially  the  Hydrocores,  a  division 
containing  the  aquatic  genera,  Velia,  Nepa,  Belostoma  and 
Notonecta,  and  which  first  appeared  in  the  Jurassic  formation. 

Latreille  divided  the  Hemiptera  into  the  Heteroptera  and 
Homoptera.  The  latter  are  the  higher  in  rank,  as  the  body  is 
more  cephalized,  the  parts  of  the  body  more  specialized,  and 
in  the  Aphidce,  which  top  the  series,  we  have  a  greater  sex- 
ual differentiation,  the  females  being  both  sexual  and  asexual, 
the  latter  by  a  budding  process,  and  without  the  interposition 
of  the  male  producing  immense  numbers  of  young,  which  feed 
in  colonics.  The  species  are  smaller  than  in  the  Heteroptera, 
and  are  all  ten*estrial.  The  Heteropterous  Hemiptera,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  larger,  the  body  is  less  compactly  put  together, 
tiie  abdomen  and  thorax  are  elongated,  the  head  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  body,  cciid  the  species  are  large, 
some  of  gi'eat  size  (a  sign  of  degradation  among  insects),  and 
several  families  are  aquatic,  indicating  a  lower  grade  of  devel- 
opment, while  representatives  of  these  were  the  first  of  the 
suborder  to  appear  in  geological  times.  Their  affinities  are 
with  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera,  while  the  Aphidte  and 
Homoptera  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  bodies  are 
more  cylindrical,  ally  themselves  with  the  first  and  higher  se- 
ries of  suborders. 

In  the  Homopterous  Hemiptera  the  fore  pair  of  wings  are 
generally  transparent  and  usually  net-veined,  lying  with  the 
hind  pair,  which  are  considerably  smaller,  roof-like  upon  the 
body,  and  the  head  is  held  vertically,  where  in  most  Heterop- 
tera it  is  horizontal  and  flattened. 
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ApHiDifi  Latreille.  The  Plant-lice  have  antennae  with  from 
five  to  seven  joints,  and  generally  longer  than  the  body.  The 
ocelli  are  wanting,  and  the  beak  is  three-jointed  and  developed 
in  both  sexes.  The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  with  two-jointed 
tarsi.  The  males  and  females  are  winged,  and  also  the  last 
brood  of  asexual  individuals,  but  the  early  summer  broods 
are  wingless.  Their  bodies  are  flask-shaped,  being  cylind- 
rical, the  abdomen  thick  and  rounded,  and  in  Aphis  and 
Lachnus  is  provided  with  two  tubeo  on  the  sixth  segment  for 
the  passage  of  a  sweet  fluid  secreted  from  the  stomach.  The 
wings  are  not  net-veined,  having  few  veins,  which  pass  out- 
wards from  the  costa.  They  are  usually  green  in  color,  with 
a  soft  powdery  bloom  which  exudes  from  their  bodies. 

Bonnet  first  discovered  that  the  summer  brood  of  wingless 
individuals  were  born  of  virgin  parents,  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  in  the  autumn,  and  that  the  true  winged  sexes  composed 
the  last  generation,  which  united  sexually,  and  that  the  female 
laid  eggs  in  the  autumn  which  produced  the  spring  brood  of 
asexual  wingless  individuals. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Burnett  gives  the  following  brief  summary  of  the 
mode  of  development  in  this  group.  In  the  early  autumn 
the  colonies  of  plant-lice  are  composed  of  both  male  and 
female  individuals ;  these  pair,  the  males  then  die,  and  the 
females  begin  to  deposit  their  eggs,  after  which  they  die  also. 
Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  these 
eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  young  lice  immediately  begin  to 
pump  up  sap  from  the  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  increase  ra^)- 
idly  in  size,  and  in  a  short  time  come  to  maturity.  In  this 
state  it  is  found  that  the  whole  brood,  without  a  single  excep« 
tion,  consists  solely  of  females,  or  rather,  and  more  properly, 
of  individuals  which  are  capable  of  reproducing  their  kind. 
This  reproduction  takes  place  by  a  viviparous  generation,  there 
being  found  in  the  individuals  in  question,  young  lice,  which, 
when  capable  of  entering  upon  individual  life,  escape  from 
their  progenitors,  and  form  a  new  and  greatly  increased  coir 
ony.  This  second  generation  pursues  the  same  course  as  the 
first,  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed  being,  like  those 
of  the  first,  sexless*,  or  at  least  without  any  trace  of  the  male 
sex  throughout.    These  same  conditions  are  then  repeated,  and 
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SO  on  almost  indefinitely,  experimenta  having  shown  that  the 
power  of  reproduction  under  such  circumstances  may  be  exer- 
cised, according  to  Bonnet,  at  least  through  nine  gener&tioDB. 
while  Duval  obtained  thus  eleven  generations  in  seven  raontha. 
hia  generations  being  curtailed  at  this  stage  not  by  a  failure 
of  the  reproductive  power  but  by  the  approach  of  winter, 
which  killed  his  specimens ;  and  Kyber  even  observed  that  n 
colony  of  Aphis  dianthi,  which  had  been  brought  into  a  con- 
stantly heated  room,  continued  to  propagate  for  four  years  in 
this  manuer,  without  the  intervention  of  males,  and  even  in  this 
instauce  it  remains  to  be  proved  how  much  longer  these  phe- 
nomena   might   have 
beencontinucd."  Dr. 
Burnett,  th>n)  whom 
we   quote,    considers 
this  anomalous  mode 
of    increase  of  indi- 
viduals as  a  [irocess 
of  budding,  and  that 
L  the  whole  series,  like 
|k  the  leaves  of  a  tree, 
constitutes  but  a  sin- 
gle generation,  whicli 
results  fVom  the  union 
of  the  aexcs   in  the 
previous  fall.     It  has 
Fig.on.  alwaj's   been   sup- 

posed that  the  final  autumnal  set  of  individuals  were  males 
and  females  alone.  But  Dr.  Burnett  states:  "The  terminal 
brood  has  hitherto  been  considered,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  bi' 
composed  exclusively  of  mules  and  females,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  perfect  insects  of  both  sexes,  I  was  surprised,  therefore,  on 
examining  the  internal  organs  of  the  non-winged  individunh. 
to  find  that  many  of  these  last  were  not  females  proper,  bill 
simply  the  ordinary  gemmiparous  form.  Moreover  so  great 
was  the  similarity  of  appearance  between  these  two  forms- 
true  females  and  gemmiparous  individuals — that  they  conld 
be  distinguished  only  by  an  examination  of  their  internal 
genitalia." 
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MM.  Balbianl  and  Signorct  have  discovered  that  the  com- 
mon European  Aphis  aceris  produces,  besides  young  of  the 
normal  forni,  a  singnlor  dimorphous  form  (Fig.  517),  first  de- 
scribed in  1852  by  Mr.  J.  Thornton,  under  the  name  of  Pliyl- 
lophorus  testvdinaluSi  and  afterwards  called  Periphylbia  teatudo 
by  M.  Van  der  Hoeven,    The  chief  characteristic  of  this  re- 
marlcable  form,  which  is  flattened,  scale-lilie,  is  the  series  of 
leaf-like  scales  surrounding  the  body  and  bordering  the  appen- 
dages, while  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  is  covered  with 
hexagonal  figures.     The  generative  apparatus  is  also  very  ru- 
dimentary.   It  does  not  produce  young,  and  the  insects  them- 
selves do  not  increase  in  size  after  birth,  being  scarcely  one 
millimetre  in  length.      "They  undergo  no  change  of  skin, 
never  acquire  wings  like  the  reproductive  individuals,  and  their 
antenuie  always  retain  the 
five  joints  which  they  pre- 
sent in  all  young  Aphides 
before    the   first   moult." 
(Science  Gossip,  1867,  p, 
204.) 

Aphides  are  found  ui>on 
every  part  of  plants. 
Some  species   which   are  Fig.  bis. 

wingless,  are  found  on  the  roots  of  plants,  others  on  the  stems 
of  twigs,  others  roll  np  leaves,  or  form  gall-like  swellings  on 
leaves  ;  the  grain  Aphis  sucks  the  sap  of  the  kernel.  Ants  are 
fond  of  the  sweet  e\cietion3  from  the  abdominal  tubes,  and 
often  keep  them  captive  in  their  nests  like  herds  of  cattle 
Syrphus  flies,  Coccinellie,  etf  ,  keep  them  within  proper  limits 
in  nature.  Various  species  of  Aphidiua  kill  larger  numbers 
than  we  imagine  "When  an  Aphis  has  recencd  an  egg  from 
one  of  these  parasites  it  quits  its  companions  and  fastens  itself 
Iiy  its  ungues  to  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  when  it  swells  into  a 
globular  form,  its  skin  stretched  out  and  dried  up,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  perfect  parasite  escapes  by  a  circular  hole,  the 
mouth  of  which  sometimes  remains  like  a  trap  door."  In 
the  Museum  of  the  Feabody  Academy  is  an  apple  twig  almost 
covered  with  dead  Aphides,  each  perforated  by  a  hole  ft'om 
which  an  Aphidius  had  escaped. 
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In  Aphis  the  seven-Jointed  antennae  are  longer  than  the  body, 
the  two  basal  joints  short  and  thick,  the  seventh  the  longest, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen  there  are  two  long  honey 
tubes.  Aphis  avence  Fabr.  is  abundant  and  very  injurious  to 
the  ears  of  wheat,  sucking  out  the  sap  and  greatly  reducing  the 
bulk  of  the  corn.  In  certain  years  it  has  spread  over  the 
country  in  immense  numbers.  Aphis  mali  Fabr.  (Fig.  518, 
winged  female;  Fig.  519,  asexual  female),  and  A.  malifoUcB 
Fitch  are  found  on  the  apple ;  A.  cerasi  Fabr.  on  the  cheny ; 
A,  persicce  Sulzer  on  the  peach,  and  A.  brassicce  Linn,  on  the 
cabbage.  There  are  about  thirty  species  known  in  this 
country. 

In  Lcxhntis  the  sixth  joint  of  the  antennse  is  shorter  than 
the  seventh,  and  the  honey  tubes  are  very  short.  Lachnus 
strobi  is  found  on  the  white  pine  bushes  often  in  great  numbers. 

Lachnus  caryce  Harris  is  a  very  large  species 
which  lives  on  the  Hickory.  Mr.  Walsh  states 
that  he  has  '^noticed  in  the  autumn,  numerous 
apterous  females  on  the  same  tree,  which  lived 
Fig.  519.  many  daj^s  and  laid  their  eggs  in  confinement, 
but  died  without  assuming  wings.''  The  genus  Eriosoma  differs 
in  having  no  honey  tubes,  and  in  having  only  two  median  (dis- 
coidal)  cells.  The  species  are  covered  with  a  woolly  flocculcnt 
substance,  secreted  IVom  the  abdomen,  though  no  special 
glands  for  this  purpose  have  yet  been  discovered,  while  but  lit- 
tle ''honey"  is  exuded  from  the  orifices  of  the  aborted  honey- 
tubes.  Eriosoma  lanigera  Hausmann,  the  Apple-blight,  is 
black,  with  the  abdomen  honey  yellow.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  axils  of  the  branches,  especially  near  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
if  there  ai'e  any  suckers  present,  and  are  enveloped  in  the  pow- 
dery substance  of  the  abdomen  of  the  female.  By  their  stings 
in  the  bark  numerous  warts  and  excresences  are  produced, 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  off,  and  the  tree  often  dies. 
Professor  Verrill  has  found,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
among  the  wingless  individuals,  "  a  large  number  of  both  males 
and  females  having  well  formed  and  rather  large  wings,  but  in 
other  respects  closely  resembling  the  rest." 

The  genus  Adelges  was  proposed  by  Vallot  for  certain  broad, 
flattened  plant-lice,  which  attack  coniferous  trees,  often  raising 
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BwelliDga  OQ  twigs  like  pine  and  spruce  cones.  The  antennce 
are  short,  five-Jointed  and  slender;  there  are  three  straight 
veinlets  arising  from  the  main  subcostal  vein  and  directed  out- 
wards, and  there  are  no  honey  tubes ;  otherwise  these  insects 
closely  resemble  the  Aphides,  A  species  (Fig.  520 ;  a,  pupa 
seen  from  beneath)  closely  related  to  tlie  European  Adelges 
(Chermes)  cocdneus  of  Ratzbui'g,  and  the  A.  stTobUohius  of 
Kaltenbach,  which  have  similar  habits,  we  have  found  in  abun- 
dance on  the  spruce  in  Maine,  where  it  produces  swellings  at 
the  end  of  the  twigs, 
resembling  in  size 
and  form  the  cones 
of  the  same  tree.         tel^-fei   V.    /2^^^----~^^^^§\^  I 

The  most  destnie-   ' 
tive   insect  of  this 
family  is  the  Grape 
Phylloxera,  P.  viti-  »  Fl«,  dm. 

folim  Fitch  (P.  vaetatrix  Planchon).  It  exists  in  two  fo'rma, 
one  raising  irregular  galls  on  the  leaves,  and  the  oiher  form- 
ing small  swellings  on  the  rootlets.  The  root-form  is  both 
wingless  and  winged,  the  latter  very  rare.  The  leaf-form  is 
said  to  be  always  wingless.  Fig.  521  (after  Riley)  represents 
the  wingless  leaf- 
form  ;  a,  b,  newly 
hatched  larva, 
ventral  and  dor- 
sal view;  c,  egg; 
(/,  section  of  leaf- 
gall  ;  e,  swelling 
of  te^d^il;/,(^,/^ 
mother  gall-louse, 
lateral,  dorsal, 
and  ventral 
views  ;  »,  anten- 
na;^', two- jointed 

tarsus.  Fig.  621a,  pij,  jm. 

n,  healthy  root ;  b,  one  on  which  the  lice  are  working,  repre- 
senting the  swellings  caused  by  their  punctures  ;  c,  a  root 
which  has  been  deserted  by  them,  and  where  the  rootlets  have 
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Legun  to  decay  ;  d,  d,  d,  lice  of  natural  size  on  the  lar?;er 
roots  ;  e,  female  pupa,  dorsal  view ;  /,  the  same,  ventral  view; 
(/,  winged  female,  dorsal  view  ;  A,  Bame,  ventral  view  ;  i,  mag- 
nified antenna  of  winged  insect;  j.  Bide  view  of  wingl^-ss 
female  laying  eggs;  k  nhowB  how  the  puncturea  of  the  lice 
cause  the  larger  roots  to  decay.  Fig.  621  b,  sexual  Phjllox- 
ene  ;  a,  female  vUifolm,  ventral  view,  showing  the  large  egg 
through  the  trnnsparent  skin  of  the  body  ;  b,  dorsal  view  of 
the  same  ;  c,  tarsus,  greatly  enlai^ed  ;  d,  Bhrunken  anal  joints 
as  they  appear  after  ovi- 
?  position  ;  e,  male  of  another 
Bpecies,  P.  caryaecardU  Riley, 
dorsal  view  ;  the  dot  in  the 
circle  indicates  the  natural 
size  of  the   insect.     (After 

i  tended  by  ante.     The  Vagabond 

Pemphigus,  F.  vagaintndta  Walsh  (Fig.  522),  so-called  from  ite 

habit  of  wandering  to  veiy  great  distances  in  its  native  forests, 

raises  large  galls  (Fig.  524)  on  the  tops  of  the  cotton-wood  and 

balsam  poplars;  and  the  "old  blackened  galls  hnng  on  to  the 

twigs  for  several  seasons,  giving  the  tree  a  singular  a|)pearancc 

when  the  leaves 

are  oft   in   the 

wintertime."  A 

single     female 

)\  begins  the  gall, 

whoae    young 

soon    multiply, 

leaving  the  gall 

in     September. 

Mr.  Walsh  has 

also    described 

Fig.  »s.  the  Sumac  gall 

(Fig.  523)  caused  liy  a  smaller  species,  the  Pemphiffua  rfioit  of 

Fitch,  and  also  the  Cockscomb-elm  gall  (Fig,  525)  made  by 

the  P.  ulmicola  of  Fitch,  which  infests  young  white  elm  trees, 

often  densely  covering  the  leaves.     "By  the  end  of  June  or 

the  beginning  of  July,  the  gall  becomes  fliU  of  winged  plant- 
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lice,  when  the  slit  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  through  which 
the  mother  plant-louse  built  up  the  gall  early  in  the  spring, 
gapes  open  and  allows 
the  insects  to  escape 
into  the  open  air." 
(American  Entomolo- 
gist, p.  108.) 

The  Editors  of  the 
"American  Entomolo- 
gist" describe  and  fig- 
ure the  Apple  root 
plant-louse,  Erioaoma 
(Pemphigus)  pyri  of 
Fitch  (Fig.  52G;  a,  the 
gall ;  6,  larva ;  c,  fe- 
male ;  d,  leg  ;  c,  beak  ; 

f,  antenna  of  female  ;  v-is-  an. 

g,  of  larva),  which  occurs  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  form- 
ing, in  October,  galls  like  potatoes,  and  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter^  on  the  roots  of  apple  trees,  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  European 
Ckermea  (Pemphi- 
gus) abietia  has  two 
sorts  of  females, 
and  is  parthenogen- 
ous,  according  to 
Leuckart. 

CocciD*  Fallen. 
The  Bark-lice  have 
six  or  more  Joints 

to  the  antennse ;  the  *"  "*"■ 

tarsi  are  two-jointed,  the  beak  wanting  in  the  males,  in  which 
the  hind  wings  are  usually  wanting,  while  the  scutes  mode  by 
the  females  are  usually  flattened,  scale-like,  or  rounded  hemi- 
spherical. The  wingless,  scale-like,  adult  females,  by  a  retro- 
grade development,  in  which  the  legs  and  rings  of  the  body 
become  aborted,  remind  lis  of  the  Barnacles  and  allies  among 
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Crustacea,  and  like  them,  they  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  the 
type  of  Articulates  at  all,  while  other  forms,  such  as  C.  cacti 
in  its  larval  state,  resemble  Glomeris,  or  the  Isopods,  among 
Crustacea.  On  the  other  hand  the  males  have  been  mistaken 
for  some  Neuroptera,  and  the  male  Coccus,  with  its  long  anal 
stylets  and  the  single  pair  of  fore  wings,  may  be  likened  to 
an  Ephemera.  The  genera  Aspidiotus  and  Lecanium  are  par- 
thenogenous,  as  in  the  AphidoR, 

In  Aleurodes  both  sexes  are  wnnged  and  of  similar  form,  the 
antennae  are  six-jointed,  with  the  second  Joint  lengthened,  and 

in  the  fore  wings, 
which  are  spread  out 
as  in  Lepidoptera, 
there  is  but  a  single 
vein,  the  median.  We 
^  have  received  firom 
Mr.  J.  L.  Russell 
specimens  of  A,  va- 
o    ^  ^^  porarium  which  oo- 

^^\      cuired  in  great  num- 
/    ^  ^  ^^  bers  on  his   house- 

plants  and  especially 
Fig.  OM.  on  the  tomato  leaves. 

The  winged  forms  appeared  early  in  September.  The  lan'» 
are  green  and  scale-like,  rounded  oval,  and  the  pupse  retain  the 
same  form  and  are  smooth  beneath,  but  with  minute  hairs 
above  and  on  the  edges.  The  adult  is  yellowish  white,  with 
snow-white  wings,  and  is   about  .04  of  an   inch  in  length. 

The  body  of  the  imago  neai-ly  formed, 
with  black  eyes,  can  be  seen  through  the 
thin  pupa  skin.  In  Dortkesia  the  males 
only  are  provided  with  wings;  the  an- 
tennae are  long,  nine-jointed,  and  the 
abdomen  is  oval,  ending  in  a  bushy  mass 
of  threads.  The  genus  Coccus  differs  in 
that  the  two-winged  males  have  ten- 
T\g.  Bsi.  jointed  antennae  and  two  anal  bristles. 

The  females  have  nine-jointed  antennae,  and  are  covered  with  a 
flattened,  hemispherical  scale.    The  Cochineal  insect,  ChccM 
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d 
Fig.  528. 


(Pseudococcus)  cocft  (Fig.  527,  male,  with  wingless  female, 
natural  size  and  enlarged)  secretes  masses  of  Cochineal  from 
its  body.  The  males  are  carmine  red,  with  light  brown  wings, 
and  the  anal  setse,  or  bristles,  are  two  and  one-half  times 
longer  than  the  body,  which  is  three-fourths  of  a  line  long, 
while  the  female  is  one  line  in  length,  rounded  in  form, 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  bloom.  It  lives  in  Mexico  on  the 
Cactus  coccinellifer,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Spain  and 
Algiers  and  the  Madeira  islands.  Coccus  manniparus  of 
Ehrenberg  is  found  at  Sanai 
growing  on  the  Tamarix,  and  pro- 
duces by  its  attacks  the  gum-like 
secretion  called  "manna."  Coo- 
cua  Idcca  Kerr  lives  in  the  East 
Indies  on  the  Ficus  religiosa,  and 
produces  the  lac  of  commerce. 
When  found  on  the  twigs  it  is 
called  stick  lac,  but  after  it  has  been  pounded,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  coloring  matter  extracted  by  water,  it  is 
called  seed  lac;  when  melted  down  into  cakes  after  it  has 
been  strained  and  formed  into  thioi  scales,  lump  lac  and  shell 
lac. 

Mr.  Glover  has  figured  three  species  of  Aspidiotns  found  by 
him  living  on  the  orange  in  Florida,  and  all  seem  to  be  new  to 
science.  The  first  we  may  call  Aspidiotus  Gloverii  (Fig.  528,  a, 
male ;  &,  female ;  d,  linear  scale,  enlarged)  which  differs  from 
the  others  by  not  having,  accordmg  to  Glover's  drawing,  the 
usual  pair  of  caudal  filaments.  It  occurs  on  the  bark  and 
leaves,  especially  on  the  outer  edge,  and 
along  the  midrib.  Another  species  is 
represented  at  Fig.  528,  c.  The  third 
species  may  be  called  the  Aapidiotua 
citrioola^  which  has  been  very  injurious 
to  the  orange  in  the  Maritime  Alps  in 
Northern  Italy.   It  has,  besides  a  linear  Fig.  a29. 

scale  like  that  represented  in  Fig.  528,  d,  an  oval  scale  (Fig. 
529,  a,  male;  &,  female,  enlarged;  c,  oval  scale),  and  the 
female  has  two  long  caudal  filaments.  The  hymenopterous 
parasite,  Coccophagus,  preys  on  this  genus. 
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Other  bark-lice  belonging  to  another  genua,  Lecanimn,  are 
found  in  hot-houses ;  they  differ  fVom  the  preceding  in  being 
flat,  scale-like,  without  any  traces  of  rings,  and  have  eight- 
jointed  antennie,  while  the  males  have  nine  joints  to  the  an- 
tennte,  aud  are  two-winged.  Z.  Itespeiidum  Linn,  is  found  on 
the  orange. 

The  Kditors  of  the  American  Entomologist  (p.  14)  desorilie 
the  Zieeanium  Maclurre  (Fig.  630,  b)  which  lives  on  the  twigs 
an<l  leaves  of  the  Osage  orange.     *'The  dark  part  is  the  ^tnle 
covering  the  insect,  and  this  scale,  as  usual  in  the  genus  to 
which  the  insect  belongs,  is  of  a  blood  brown  color.    The  |Miie 
part  is  snowy  white,  and  is  composed  of  a  fine  cottony  Ao^-n 
euveloping  the  e^s  and  young  larvie."    A  similar  species,  L. 
acericcita      (Fig. 
530,    a)    "infests 
the  bark  as  well 
as    leaves   of  the 
common    maple." 
5      The    common 
\  bark-louse  of  the 
^  Apple    tree   be- 
^  longs  to  the  genus 
,  Aspidiotua       (A. 
'  conehiformis)  and 
does  more  inj[iry 
to  that  tree  than 
any  other   insect 
known.     It  is  also 
found  on  the  cur- 
rant,   plum     and 
pear.    (Riley. ) 
The     female      is 
*'i8-  5M-  shaped     like    an 

oyster  shell.  There  are  fVom  ten  to  one  hundred  eggs  laid 
by  the  female.  Westwood  states  that  the  males  of  this  genus 
are  very  broad,  with  brood  wings,  and  a  central  anal  appei>- 
dage,  but  without  the  usual  caudal  filaments.  The  puparium 
has  a  double  shield. 
Mr.  Riley  has  studied  the  habits  of  the  A.   ctmchiformU 
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GmeliQ  (Figs.  531,  532)  in  Illinois,  and  states  that  June  6th 
most  of  the  eggs  were  hatched,  though  the  yonng  had  not  left 
the  scales ;  on  the  9th  the  weather  being  "  exceedingly  warm," 
the  young  (Fig.  532,  2)  were  found  running  all  over  the  twigs ; 
on  the  nth  they  all  became  fixed,  and  the  day  after  a.  whit« 
waxy  secretion  began  to  issue  from  the  body  in  the  shape  of 
very  fine,  delicate  threads  (3).     On  the  22d  they  had  increased 
materially  in  size,  the  waxy  secretion  vanished  sooi 
after  the  hist  date,  leaving  what  appeared  to  be  tlit 
Iwdy  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  though  in  reality 
the  body  ie  underneath  and  separate,  and  has  lost  al 
trace  of  members.     On  the  6th  of  July  the  secretiot 
rapi<lly  increase<l  and  assumed  an  ovat  form,  am 
the  insect  was  of  the  form  indicated  at  6.     On  tht 
10th  the  Bcalo  presente<I  the  appearance  indicated  ai 
4.     Two  days  after  a  third  plate  began  to  be  secretet 
from  the  posterior  end  of  the  insect,  and  enlarget 
rapidly,  becoming  of  the  same  color  as  the  back.     B] 
tlie  flret  of  August  their  growth  was  to  all  appearanct 
completed,  the  scale  measuring  .12,  while  the  insect 
is  only  .06  of  an  inch  long,  thus  occupying  about 
half  the  space  within  (7).     On  the  12th  of  August    Fig,  63i. 
they  began  to  lay  eggs,  and  by  the  28th  all  had  ceased  egg-lay- 
ing, while  the  body  shrivelled  np.     There  is  but  a  single  brood, 


the  eggs  laid  late  in  summer,  hatching  in  the  following  spring. 
Thus  it  appears,  according  to  Riley's  observations,  and  aa  Har- 
ris supposed,  that  the  shell-like  scale  is  secreted  from  the  sur- 
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foce  of  the  body,  and  is  identical  with  the  fiocculent  matter,  or 

down,  that  exudes  fVom  certain  Aphides  and  the  shell  lac  insect 

and  related  forms.    On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Shimer,  who  has 

given  the  fullest  history  of  this  insect,  and  was  the  first  to 

make  observations  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  recordetl 

above,  considers  that  the  scale  consists  of  the  several  (tJiree) 

cast  skins  of  the  larva,  "cemented  by  some  kind  of  an  esad*- 

tion  to  the  bark."    This  insect  can  be  best  exterminated  by 

Bcrapuig  the  bark,  and  then  washing  the  trees  with  soapsuds  a 

few  days  after  the  trees  blossom,  Just  as  the  young  are  about 

hatching.     Dr.  Sbimer  has  discovered  a  mite 

(Acariis?  malus  Shimer)  which  sucks  the 

eggs  in  autumn. 

Another  species,  which  is  native,  the  ^ 
pidiotus  Harrisii  of  Walsh  (Figs.  583,  534. 
A,  B,  showing  the  two  kinds  of  scales)  dif- 
fers in  the  scale  being  oval,  "  almost  entirely 
flat,  and  of  a  pure  milk  white  color,"  witi) 
red  eggs,  while  those  of  the  Oyster  shell 
bark-louse  are  milk  white,  and  the  lanie 
are  at  first  blood  red.  It  occurs  on  the  apple 
and  pear,  and  is  far  less  injarious  than  the 
other  species. 

Fig.  us.  PsTLLiD^   Latreille.    These  small    Leaf- 

hoppers  arc  found  hopping  over  the  sarfiK«  of  leaves  and  often 
raising  galls.  They  are  flattened  and  provided  with  short  legs 
and  a  broad  head,  and  covered  with  a  white  cottony  mass  iu 
the  lar\'a  state.  In  the  mature  insect  the  forked  antenns  arc 
eight  to  ten-jointed,  with  two  slender  terminal  bristles  forming 
the  fork.  There  are  three  remote  ocelli ;  the  beak  is  three- 
Jointed,  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  cbest,  and 
I  the  epimera  of  the  meta- 
I  thorax  terminate  behind  in 
*^->  *0  an   acute    spine   on    each 

"*  "*■  side.     The  limbs  are  short, 

with  thickened  shanks,  and  two-jointed  tarsi.     The  wings  are 
thickened  and  folded  roof-like  over  the  body,  and  the  three 
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veins,  costal,  median  and  submedian,  are  usually  each  di- 
vided but  once. 

The  genus  PayUa  has  the  bristle-shaped  antennae  as  long  ad 
the  body,  and  a  distinct  pterostigma.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  many  kinds  of  trees  having  their  peculiar  leaf-hop- 
per, but  scarcely  any  have  been  yet  described.  Psylla  pyri  is 
brownish  orange,  with  a  greenish  abdomen.  It  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  pear  tree. 

In  Livia  the  antennae  are  shorter  than  the  body,  with  a  very 
large  and  thick  basal  joint,  and  flattened  eyes.  Livia  vemcUis 
Fitch  is  bright  ferruginous ;  the  breast  and  tips  of  the  antennae 
are  black,  while  the  legs  are  pale  rust-red.  It  is  .15  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  found  in  vessels  of  sap  of  the  sugar  maple, 
according  to  Dr.  Fitch. 

Cercopid^  Leach.  The  true  Leaf- hoppers  possess  a 
broad,  triangular  he^  obtusely  pointed  in  front,  with  a  large 
triangular  scutellum  not  concealed  by  the  wings  when  at  rest, 
and  the  ocelli  are  either  two  in  number  or  entirely  wanting. 
The  short,  two-jointed  antennae  end  in  a  bristle,  being  inserted 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  front,  just  before  the  eyes.  The  large 
prothorax  is  broad  and  flattened  and  transversely  oblong.  The 
fore  wings  are  thickened,  and  the  hind  legs  are  long,  being 
fitted  for  leaping. 

Many  species  inhabiting  grasses,  such  as  Helochara  and 
Aphrophora,  while  in  the  larva  state  suck  the  sap  of  grasses 
and  emit  a  great  quantity  of  froth,  or  in  some  cases  a  clear 
liquid,  which  in  the  former  case  envelops  the  body,  and  thus 
conceals  it  fh>m  sight.  It  is  then  vulgarly  called  *^  toad's 
spittle."  In  Typhlocyba^  which  comprises  many  small  species, 
there  are  two  ocelli ;  the  scutellum  is  rounded,  and  the  front  is 
slightly  concave.  The  species  of  this  and  the  following  genera 
by  their  attacks  on  various  vines  and  fruit  trees  often  kill 
them.  They  are  among  the  greatest  pests  of  gardeners.  The 
injury  is  produced  by  their  beaks  in  feeding,  and  by  the  ovi- 
positor in  puncturing  the  leaves,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs. 

In  Erythroneura  the  head  is  crcscentiform,  about  as  broad 
as  the  thorax,  with  the  vertex  rounded  down  to  the  front,  with- 
out an  angular  edge ;  the  ocelli  are  situated  between  the  vertex 
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and  the  front,  and  almost  as  near  each  other  as  the  eyes,  while 
the  fore  wings  are  without  closed  cells  in  the  disk.  The  spe- 
cies most  injurious  to  the  grape-vine  is  the  Erythroneura  vttu 
Harris  (Fig.  535).  It  is  pale  yellow,  with  two  red  lines  on 
the  head,  while  the  hinder  edge  of  the  thorax,  including  the 
Bcutellum,  the  base  of  the  fore  wings,  with  a  broad  band  across 
their  middle,  are  scarlet,  and  the  wings  are  tipped  with  black. 
In  JoMsus  the  species  are  larger  than  the  foregoing,  with 
stouter  bodies.  The  head  is  very  broad  and  short,  concaTC  at 
base,  and  the  ocelli  are  placed  between  the  eyes  on  the  troni, 
which  is  broader  than  long,  and  the  ovipositor  is  recurved. 
Jassus  irroratus  Say  is  not  uncommonly  seen  on  herbage. 

The  common  Helochara  communis  Fitch,  a  grass  gi-ec-n  spe- 
cies, is  found  in  great  abundance  in  damp,  grassy  places,  in 
<'ompany  with  tlie  yellow-legged,  closely  allied,  I>iedrocepAata 
■  liollipes  and  Diedrocephala  quadrivittata  Say,  which  has  the 
vertex  flattened  and  four  scarlet  stripes  on  the  wings.  In  Tei- 
tigwiia  the  antennte  are  half  As  long  as  the  body.  T.  bifida 
Say  is  common  in 
grass.  In  Cercopit  the 
prothorax  is  targe  and 
hexagonal. 


The  Claaloplera  pro- 
t^  tens   of    Fitch    ia  a 
common  insect  in  blue- 
berry fields  and  cran- 
^'-  '^-  berry  pastures.     It  is 

short  and  thick,  with  a  bright  yellow  head,  with  a  black  band 
on  the  front  margin  of  the  vertex,  and  a  broader  one  on  the 
front,  and  a  black  dot  near  the  apex  of  the  elytra,  while  the 
legs  are  yellowish  white,  and  the  tarsi  are  black.  It  varies 
greatly  in  its  colors.  In  Aphrophora  the  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  with  two  ocelli  approximate  on  the  crown  of  the  hea<l ; 
the  prothorax  is  trapezoidal  and  the  posterior  tibiie  have  two 
teeth.     A.  quadrinolata  Say  is  found  on  grape-vines. 

FuLGORiD*  Leach.  This  family,  as  stated  by  "Westwood,  ia 
at  once  known  by  having  only  three  distinct  joints  in  the  an- 
teunffi,  and  the  two  ocelli  are  placed  beneath  the  eyes.    The 
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head  is  very  large ;  the  body  is  high  and  convex,  often  com- 
pressed laterally.  The  hind  legs  are  thickened  and  enlarged, 
adapted  for  leaping  purposes.  Some  of  the  strangest  shapes 
among  insects  are  found  in  this  group.  This  is  due  to  the  great 
development  of  the  forehead,  or  vertex  of  the  head,  which  is  pro- 
longed either  angularly,  or  into  a  long  snout-like  process,  as  in 
Fulgora,  while  in  other  species  it  is  as  long  as  the  entire  body. 

"The  species  of  some  genera,  such  as  Flata  limhaJtay  Phenax 
variegata,  Lystra  auricoma  and  L.  lanata^  emit  a  waxy  white 
secretion,  made  into  a  fine  white  wax,  which  is  much  esteemed 
in  China  and  the  East  Indies."  (Westwood.) 

The  Lantem-fly,  Fulgora^  attains  an  immense  size  when 
compared  with  other  Hemiptcra,  being  between  two  and  three 
inches  long.  The  head  is  large  with  a  prolongation  much 
longer  than  the  head,  which  is  said  by  novices  and  some  nat- 
uralists, though  doubted  by  others,  to  be  luminous  at  night, 
whence  its  name.  The  Fulgora  lantemaria  Linn,  occurs  in 
Surinam,  and  F,  (Hotinus)  candelaria  Linn,  is  found  in  China. 
Mr.  Caleb  Cooke  of  Salem,  who  resided  several  years  in  Zan- 
zibar, Africa,  informs  me  that  the  Lantem-fly  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  luminous.  They  state  that  the  long  snout  lights 
up  in  the  night,  and  in  describing  it,  say  ^4ts  head  is  like  a 
lamp."  (Keetchua  kanortak.) 

In  Flata  the  base  of  the  head  is  concealed  by  the  front  edge 
of  the  prothorax,  the  front  of  the  head  is  long  and  slender, 
without  any  middle  keel ;  the  wings  are  very  broad  and  rounded. 

Anotia  Bonnetti  Kirby  is  found,  according  to  Fitch,  on  wil- 
lows about  the  middle  of  September.  Otiocerus  Coquebertii 
Kirby  is  found  on  beech  and  oak  trees,  and  sometimes  on  the 
g^ape-vine,  according  to  Fitch. 

The  genus  Delphax  has  a  very  broad  front,  with  sharp  edges 
and  a  forked  keel  along  the  middle;  the  antennse  are  two- 
jointed,  the  articulations  long  and  thickened  at  the  end.  Del 
phax  arvensis  Fitch  is  pale  yellow,  unspotted,  with  the  elytra 
and  wings  nearly  pellucid.  It  is  common  in  fields  of  wheat 
early  in  June. 

CiCADARiiG  Latreille.  These  interesting  insects,  commonly 
called   "locusts,"   are  large  and  wedge-shaped,  with  a  large 
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broad  bead  qti<1  prominent  eyes.    The  mates  have  a.  mnBicil 

apparatus  beneath  the  wings  on  the  basal  riog  of  the  abdomen, 

which  acts  like  a  ket- 

^  tie  drom,  prodQcing 

a  loud,  penetratiDg, 

shrill  sound.   Cicada 

rimosa  of  Say,  our 

•  smatlest  species,  be- 

A^^  i  gins  to  be  heard  » 

^m  little  before  the  mid- 

(  die   of   June.    The 

f C,  pminoaa  Ssy  is 

V     -  larger   and   appears 

W^  later,  being  an  an- 

A  tumnal  species.  Pro- 

ng. 338.  fessor  A.  E.  Verrill 

has  observed  this  species  in  Norway,  Me.,  laying  its  eggs  ia 
tlie  stems  of  Solidago  or  Golden-rod.    It  made  a  longitadioal 
incision  with  ragged  edges  Into  the  pith  of  the  plant,  then  with 
its    oviposi- 
tor forced  ite 
^a«  ^gsaUttle 

down  in  the 
pitb  below 
the  exteraal 
opening ; 
there  were 
two  rows  of 
I  eggs    suc- 
'  ceeding  the 
first  single 
one,    each 
pair  diveig- 
ing    out- 
wards,  the 
Fig.  5J7.  lower  ends 

learly  touching  each  other,  and  all  placed  very 
The  habits  of  the  Seventeen  year  locust,  Cieada 


-^jf^' 


of  each  pair 
near  together. 
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9eptendecim  Linn.  (Fig.  536,  A ;  g,  drum ;  c,  d,  male  genital 
hooks ;  B,  C.  Cassinii  Fisher ;  g^  drum ;  €,  /,  genital  hooks. 
Fig.  537,  c,  with  expanded  wings)  which  does  not  in- 
habit Northern  New  England,  are  well  described  by 
Harris  and  Fitch.  The  young  larvae  feed  on  the  roots 
of  the  oak  and  apple,  clustering  upon  the  roots  and  suck- 
ing the  sap  with  their  beak-like  mouths.  They  live 
seventeen  years.  Different  broods  appear  in  different 
localities,  so  that  each  year  they  are  seen  in  some  part 
of  the  country. 

The  Editors  of  the  American  Entomologist,  p.  63,  give 
additional  information  regarding  its  habits.  It  appears 
during  the  last  half  of  May,  and  disappears  about  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  the  eggs  hatch  between  the  twentieth 
of  July  and  the  first  of  August.  The  eggs  (Fig. 
537 ;  d,  e,  enlarged)  are  deposited  in  pairs  in 
the  terminal  twigs  of  different  species  of  decidu- 
ous trees,  especially  the  oak  (Fig.  538,  punc- 
tured twig ;  Fig.  539,  a  twig  which  has  been  ^^^-^^ 
punctured  and  then  healed  over).  The  larvae  hatch 
out  in  about  six  weeks  after  they  are  laid,  and  (Fig. 
540,  newly  hatched  larva)  drop  to  the  ground  in 
which  they  live  feeding  on  roots  of  trees  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  the  pupa  state  (Fig.  537 ;  a,  6,  cast 
pupa  and  skin ;  c,  adult)  lasting  but  a  few  days. 
When  about  to  transform  into  the  winged  state  they 
ascend  to  the  surface,  making  cylindrical  burrows, 
"firmly  cemented  and  varnished  so  as  to  be  water- 
Fig.  539.  proof."  Mr.  S.  S.  Rath  von  has  observed  that  in  low 
and  wet  localities  the  pupae  extend  these  "galleries  from  four 
to  six  inches  above  ground  (Fig.  541 ;  a,  full  view ;  5,  section) 
leaving  an  orifice  of  egress  even 
with  the  surface  (e).  In  the 
upper  end  of  these  chambers 
(c)  the  pupae  would  be  found 
awaiting  their  approaching 
time  of  change.     They  would*  ^e-  "O. 

then  back  down  to  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  as  at  d,  and 
issuing  forth  from  the  orifice  would   attach   themselves   to 
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the  first  object  at  hand,  and  unde^;o  their  transfomuttioin 
in  tlic  usual  manner."  (American  £ntomol<^st,  p.  64.) 

The  ovipositor  of  Cicada,  aa  we  have  observed  it  in  a  rndi- 
mentary  state  in  the  pnpa,  closely  resembles  that  of  .£scluu 
(Fig.  21),  and  essentially  agrees  with  that  of  Bombos,  tbc 
basal  pail-  of  blades  arising  fVom  the  eighth  segment  of  li>e  ab- 
domen, 08  in  the  humble  bee,  and  the  two  succeeding  pain 
forming  the  ovipositor  itself  (the  outer  pair  forming  a  sbeaUi) 
arising  fVom  the  ninth  segment. 

NoTONECTiD*   Latreille.      The  Water   Boatmen  somewhat 
resemble  the  Tettigonite,  but  their  habits  are  aquatic;  their 
hind  legs  arc  very  loi^. 
ciliated,  and  formed  foi 
swimming.     The    boly 
is  convex  above,  but  flat 
beneath ;     the    head    if> 
large  and  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  rest  of  the  body, 
with  a  broad  and  round- 
ed  n-ont ;    the  anteunte 
are    fonr-jointed,   con- 
,  ceated  beneath  the  eyet^. 
-  and  the  ocelli  are  want- 
',  ing.     The  different  spts 
cies  of  Corixa  are  com- 
'^■'™"  mon  in  every  pool.  Their 

motions  are  rapid,  diving  when  disturbed  rapidly  to  the  bot- 
tom and  seizing  hold  of  submerged  objects.  They  fly  well,  but 
,  .  walk  with  difficulty.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  the 
(  \ci\  )  ^'"S'^jointed  fore  tarsi,  which  are  flattened  and  strongly 
N^y  ciliated  ;  the  prothorax  is  large,  coiering  the  mesotho-. 
fj^  rax.  C.  internipta  Say  is  not  uncommon  in  pools. 
t%f\  In  Notonecta  the  bwly  is  somewhat  prismatic  in  form. 
I  I  and  hairy  beneath,  where  in  Corixa  it  is  smooth.  The 
"  "  fore  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  and  the  hind  legs  are  very 
'^■'"*  long.  Roesel  states  that  "the  eggs  (which  are  attached 
to  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  and  are  of  an  oval 
form)  are  hatched  in  fifteen  days;  the  young  make  their  ^>- 
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pearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  the  parent  sur- 
vives until  they  have  arrived  at  maturity."  (Westwood.)  The 
recently  hatched  young  are  broad,  oval  and  flattened.  Noto- 
necta  undvlata  Say  (Fig.  542)  and  N.  irrorata  Say  are  oar  more 
common  forms.  The  genus  Ploa  differs  from  the  preceding, 
in  the  fore  wings  being  coriaceous,  and  ^^  united  together  by 
a  straight  suture.'^ 

NEPiDiE  Leach.  These  insects  have  very  flat  bodies  which 
are  either  oval  or  very  long  and  linear.  The  head  is  sunken 
into  the  thorax,  with  large  eyes,  but  no  ocelli.  The  antennae 
are  short,  three  or  four-jointed,  and  concealed  in  a  cavity  under 
the  eyes ;  the  beak  is  three-jointed.  The  fore  wings  are  mem- 
branous, and  the  fore  feet  are  raptorial,  while  the  hind  limbs 
are  formed  for  swimming.  In  Nepa  and  Ranatra  the  body 
terminates  in  a  long  breathing  tube,  and  the  tracheary  system 
irf  these  two  genera  is  very  peculiar,  being  veiy  largely  devel- 
oped on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  There  is  a  large  air- 
bladder  within  the  metathorax,  leading  from  the  spiracle,  which 
evidently  lightens  the  insect  during  its  flight.  In  the  abdomen 
the  spiracles  are  only  present  on  the  third  to  the  fifth  rings ; 
they  are  not,  however,  simple  clefts  in  the  walls  of  the  body 
but  are  closed  by  a  sieve-like  membrane,  so  that  they  perform 
the  fVinction  of  tracheal  gills.  (Gerstaecker.) 

The  genus  Belostoma  comprises  the  most  gigantic  forms  of 
the  suborder,  some  species  being  from  three  to  four  and  a  half 
inches  long.  The  body  is  oval,  elliptical,  flattened ;  the  eyes 
are  large  and  the  second  to  the  fourth  antennal  joints  provided 
with  hook-like  expansions.  The  fore  tarsi  are  two-jointed,  with 
a  single  claw,  and  the  hinder  limbs  are  broad,  flat,  and  well 
fHnged.  The  larvse  are  provided  with  two  claws  on  the  fore 
tarsi.  ^'  The  females  of  some  species  of  Belostomse  carry  their 
eggs  upon  their  backs,  arranging  them  in  a  single  layer  with 
great  symmetry."  (Westwood.)  Sdostoma  Haldemanum 
Leidy  is  nut  uncommon  in  our  waters.  It  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  has  black  patches  on  the  under  side  of  the 
body,  while  in  B,  grisea  Say,  which  is  of  the  same  size,  the 
under  side  is  unspotted.  Professor  A.  E.  Vcrrill  lias  sent  me  the 
eggs  and  freshly  hatched  young  of  one  of  our  New  England 
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species  of  Belostoma,  the  former  of  which  he  fonnd  in  the 
spring  ''under  an  old  log  just  at,  but  above,  the  edge  of  the 
water.  On  the  18th  of  Jane  they  hatched  out  a  most  amusing 
flock  of  young  bugs,  nearly  as  large  as  squash  bugs,  and  light 
yellowish  green  in  color,  which  soon  changed  to  dark  gray." 
The  young,  two  days  old  and  previous  to  moulting,  were  .35 
of  an  inch  long.  The  eggs  are  smooth,  cylindrical,  .16  of  an 
inch  long,  and  are  deposited  in  a  mass  of  about  ninety  eggs, 
attached  by  the  posterior  end  to  a  mass  of  silk-gum.  They 
partially  overlap  each  other,  and  the  young  escape  by  a  round 
lid,  indicated  by  a  semicircular  white  line. 

The  genus  RanaJtra  is  remarkable  for  its  long  linear  body, 
teiminating  in  the  long  respiratory  tube.     The  prothorax  is 

greatly  elongated,  while  the 
mesoscutellum  is  short.  '^The 
eggs  of  the  genus  Ranatra  are 
more  elongated  than  in  Nepa, 
and  are  furnished  above  with 
two  slender  setsB.  According  to 
Sosel,  they  are  deposited  at 
random  in  the  water,  but  Geoffroy 
states  that  they  are  introduced 
into  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants, 
the  elongated  filaments  being 
alone  exposed.  Our  most  com- 
mon form  is  RancUrafuaca  Bean- 
vols  (Fig.  543). 

The  genus  Nepa  has  very  short 
three-jointed  antennae,  the  two 
last  joints  being  expanded  later- 
ally. The  body  is  flat,  oval, 
with  two  long  respiratory  tubes, 
while  the  thorax  is  trapezoidal, 
and  the  mesoscutellum  is  very 
large;  the  thighs  are  dilated, 
'  Hrith  a  notch  to  receive  the  tibia, 

which  is  curved  and  soldered  to  the  tarsus.  The  genus  is  veiy 
predaceous,  feeding  like  Ranatra  and  others  on  the  larvae  of 
Ephemerae.     ''The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  water;  they  are 
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oval,  and  surmounted  by  seven  elongated  filaments,  which 
serve,  while  the  egg  is  in  the  oviduct,  to  form  a  kind  of  cup 
for  the  reception  of  the  succeeding  egg,  but  which  are  recurved 
when  the  egg  is  discharged."  (Westwood.) 

Oaloulid^  (Galgulini)  Burmeister.  This  small  group  con- 
sists of  a  few  species  which  have  the  hind  legs  formed  for 
running.  The  body  is  short,  broad,  flattened,  and  the  head  is 
broad  with  pedunculated  eyes,  and  the  four-jointed  antennse 
are  concealed  beneath  the  eyes,  while  the  ocelli  are  present. 
These  insects  are  said  to  live  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  '*  buiy- 
ing  themselves  in  the  sand,  especially  in  the  larva  state.** 
The  group  is  interesting  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  plant-eating  species. 

In  GcUgiUus  the  third  antennal  joint  is  small,  the  fourth 
minute  and  rounded.  O.  oculatus  Fabr.  is  uniformly  brown, 
the  upper  surface  granulated,  and  beneath  blackish. 

Ploteres  Latreille.  These  insects  are  long,  narrowing 
alike  towards  both  ends,  being  shaped  like  a  wherry,  and  with 
their  long  legs  they  course  over  the  surface  of  ponds  and 
streams,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  facility. 
They  are  among  the  earliest  spring  insects.  The  body  beneath 
is  furnished  with  a  coating  of  plush,  to  repel  the  water.  The 
four-jointed  antennse  are  long  and  slen- 
der, and  the  fore  legs  are  partiall}''  rap- 
torial for  seizing  their  prey.  Wingless 
insects  (evidently  mature  as  they  are 
found  coupling)  occur  in  this  family,  as 
among  the  Cirnicidoe,  Thus,  there 
arc  apterous  forms  in  Ilydrotrechus, 
Hydrometra  and  Velia,  while  in  Pyrrho- 
coris  apterus  and  Prostemma  gvJttula 
there  are  individuals  partially  winged,  ^*-  '^*- 

"  which  no  one  regards  otherwise  than  as  specifically  identical 
with  the  full-winged  specimens  of  the  same  species,  .  .  .  but 
must  be  compelled  to  regard  them  as  imagines  with  peculiar 
characters  of  their  own,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  neuters, 
or  undeveloped  females  of  the  bee ;  but  yet  more  perfect  thar 
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that  kind  of  imago,  being  capable  of  reprodaction."   (West- 
wood.) 

In  Velia  the  triangular  head  is  sunken  in  the  thorax  up  to 
the  eyes ;  the  ocelli  are  wanting ;  the  thorax  is  large,  and  the 
wings  are  present. 

The  genus  Sydrotrechu8  (Gerris)  has  the  ocelli  present,  the 
abdomen  long  and  slender,  while  the  prothorax  is  very  large, 
covering  the  mesothorax.  The  eggs  of  a  £uropean  species 
are  preyed  upon  by  a  species  of  Teleas,  according  to  Mecmi- 
kow.  Hydrotrechns  remigis  (Fig.  644)  and  H,  ru/oseuteUatv« 
Fabr.  a  reddish  species,  are  abundant  on  our  streams.  Th<» 
larvoaare  much  shorter  and  with  broader  bodies  than  the  adulu. 

The  genus  HcUobcOes  has  the  first  antennal  joint  as  long  as 
the  two  following  ones  together;  both  ocelli  and  wings  are 
wanting ;  the  mesothorax  is  very  large,  and  elongated  posteri- 
orly, and  the  fore  legs  are  short,  outstretched,  with  thickened 
femora,  while  the  middle  pair  of  limbs  is  the  longest.  The 
species  are  found  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  the 
tropics  far  from  land. 

Reduviid^  (Reduvini)  Latreille.  The  characters  of  this 
family  are  these :  head  free  from  the  thorax,  elongated,  nearly 
cylindrical,  with  prominent  eyes  and  two  ocelli ;  the  antennae 
are  of  moderate  length,  slender  towards  the  end,  and  the  beak 
is  stout  and  incurved  ;  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed  and  the  legs 
are  long  and  fitted  for  running.  These  insects  are  among  the 
most  predaceous  of  the  Hemiptera. 

The  group  begins  with  an  aquatic  genus  Limnobates^  which 
connects  this  family  with  the  preceding  one ;  it  runs  over  the 
surface  of  pools  like  Gerris.  The  body  is  linear ;  the  protho- 
rax is  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  thorax,  and  the  liind  wings 
are  wanting. 

Ploiaria  is  a  remarkably  slender,  thread-like  insect,  with  long 
hair-like  posterior  legs,  reminding  us  of  Tipula.  The  species 
are  raptorial  and  are  frequent  in  gardens.  P,  brevipennis 
Say  is  reddish,  with  wings,  and  the  feet  are  ringed  near  the 
knees.  Its  ally,  Emesa,  resembles  "the  thinnest  bits  of  sticks 
fastened  together,"  according  to  Westwood.  The  body  is  long 
and  thin,  hair-like,  and  the  antennce  are  long  and  delicate ;  the 
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fore  legs  are  raptorial,  with  long  and  thin  cosse.  The  winga 
are  either  wanting,  or  they  reach  only  to  the  middle  of  the  ab- 
domen. Emesa  longipea  DeGeer  has  a  white  head, 
with  a  brown  band  under  the  eyes;  the  femora  are 
annulated  with  brown,  and  tipped  with  white. 

In  ScUda  the  body  is  small,  elliptical  and  flat ;  the 
antennse  are  long  and  thread-like,  half  as  long  as 
the  body.    The  beak  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  breast, 
the  second  joint  being  at  least  six  times  as  long  as   Fig.  545. 
the  first,  and  the  legs  are  short  and  slender.    The  species  are 
found  mostly  in  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and 
inland  waters. 

The  genus  Nobis  \b  known  by  the  anterior  tibiae  having  an 
apical  cushion ;  the  beak  is  slender,  extending  to  the  hind  legs. 
Nobis  ferns  Linn,  is  abundant  in  gardens,  feeding  on  insects. 
An  allied  and  common  form  is  the  Pirates  picipes  of  Herrich 
Schaeffer  (Fig.  545).  The  P.  big^dtatus  Say  has  been  found 
between  the  mattrasses  of  a  bug-infested  bed  in  south  Illinois, 
and  probably  feeds  on  the  bed-bug.  (American  Entomolgist, 
p.  37.) 

The  allied  genera  Prostemma  (P. 
guttata),  and  Goranus  (C.  subap- 
terus)  ''are  interesting  on  account 
of  their  being  generally  found  in  an  • 
undeveloped  imago  state ;  the  latter 
being  either  entirely  apterous  or  with 
the  fore  wings  rudimental,  although 
occasionally  met  with  having  the  four 
wings  completely  developed."  Mr. 
Westwood  thinks  that,  especially  in  hot  seasons^  these  apterous 
insects  acquire  full  sized  wings,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
opinion  of  Spinola,  whom  he  quotes. 

The  type  of  the  family  is  the  genus  Beduvius  of  Fabricius, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  its  second  and  third  antennal 
joints  being  much  longer  than  the  first,  while  the  fourth  is 
hair-like.  The  limbs  are  densely  hirsute,  and  the  beak  is  short 
and  stoat.  Reduvivs  persanatus  Linn.,  a  black  sp^ecies,  is  said 
to  feed  upon  the  bed-bug.  '*The  larva  and  pupa  have  the  in- 
stinct to  envelope  themselves  in  a  thick  coating  of  particles  of 
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dust  (DeGeer)  and  so  completely  do  they  exercise  this  haHAi 
that  a  specimen  shut  up  by  M.  Bruli6,  and  which  had  under- 
gone one  of  its  moultings  during  its  imprisonment,  divested 
its  old  skin  of  its  coat  of  dust,  in  order  to  recover  itself  there- 
with." (Westwood.)  The  Evagoras  viridia  Uhler  MS.  is  said, 
by  the  Editors  of  the  "American  Entomologist,"  to  devour  the 
plum  curculio. 

In  Harpactar  the  head  is  convex  behind  the  eyes ;  the  ocelli 
are  distant,  knobbed,  and  the  first  antennal  joint  is  as  long 
as,  and  stouter  than,  the  two  succeeding  ones  together.  Har- 
pactor  ductus  Fabr.  (Fig.  546 ;  &,  beak)  attacks  the  larva  of 
the  Colorado  Potato-beetle.  Another  member  of  this  family, 
the  Conorhinus  sanguisuga  of  Leconte,  is  said  to  occur  in 
beds,  its  bite  being  very  painful.  (American  Entomologist, 
p.  87.) 

CoRisi^  Latreille.  In  this  very  extensive  family,  which  is 
especially  rich  in  species  in  the  tropics,  where  they  are  gaily 
colored,  the  head  is  flat,  extended  horizontally,  and  sunken  up 
to  the  eyes  within  the  prothorax.  The  antennas  are  long,  fili- 
form, often  clavate  at  the  tip,  and  from  three  to  five-jointed. 
The  two  ocelli  are  almost  always  present,  while  the  beak-sheath 
(labium)  is  four-jointed.  The  tarsi  are  generally  three-jointed, 
and  the  claws  are  provided  with  two  suctorial  pads.  The 
membranous  wing-covers  have  distinct,  often  forked,  longitu- 
dinal veins. 

We  follow  Gerstaecker  in  retaining  Latreille's  family  Cor- 
isise,  which  includes  the  "Lygaeidse,"  "CoreidaB"  and  "Penta- 
tomidae"  of  recent  authors,  as  they  all  agree  in  the  general 
form  of  the  body,  and,  as  stated  by  Gerstaecker,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  antennae,  the  uniform  presence  of  two  ocelli,  the 
longitudinal  veins  of  the  fore  wings,  and  the  hardness  of 
the  crust  of  the  body;  these  characters  separate  them  from 
the  preceding  groups. 

In  Lygseus  and  allies  (Lygaeidae)  the  scutellum  is  of  the 
normal  size ;  the  antennae  are  four-jointed,  and  are  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  head,  and  the  beak  is  tolerably  long.  In 
Lygaeus  the  head  is  elongated  acutely,  the  eyes  globular,  the 
ocelli  distinct,  and  the  antennae  are  slender,  scarcely  half  as 


long  ae  the  body,  and  slightly  clavate.  Lygaaa  turticua  Fabr. 
ia  a  typical  form.  Pyrrhocorii  aplerua  Linn,  is  nsually  apter- 
ous ;  occasionally  specimens  are  found  with  wings     It  inhabits 


The  Chinch  bag,  BlUmxt  leucopterus  of  TJhler  (Fig,  547)  is 
a  great  enemy  of  our  wheat  crops,  and,  as  its  specific  name 
indicates,  it  may  be  known  by  the  white  fore  wii^s,  contrasting 
well  with  a  black  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  wing. 
It  ia  about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.    Hanis  also 
states  that  "the  young  and  wingless  individuals  are  at  first 
bright  red,  changing  with  age  to  brown  and  black,  and  are 
always  marked  with  a  white  band  across  the  back."     Shimer 
says  the  female  is  "occupied  about  twenty  days  in  laying  her 
e^B,  about  500  in  number.     The  larva  hatches  in  fifteen  days 
and  there  are  two  broods  in  a  season,  the  first  brood  maturing, 
in  Illinois,  trom  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  second  late  in  autumn."    According  to  Harris,  the 
"eggs  of  the  chinch  bug  are  laid    in  the  ground,  in  which 
tlie  young  have  been  found,  in  great  abundance,  at  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  more, 
They  make  their 
appearance  on 
wheat   about   the 
middle    of   June, 
and  may  be  seen 
in    their    various 
stages  of  growth 
on    all    kinds  of 
grain,    on     corn, 

and  on    herds-  I  ^ 

grass,  during  the  '^■'"'-  >"«■«*■ 

whole  summer.  Some  of  them  continue  alive  through  the  win- 
ter in  their  places  of  concealment,"  The  best  remedies  are 
tUc  early  sowing  of  small  grain  in  the  spring,  fall  ploughing 
nnd  the  use  of  ihe  roller  upon  land  that  is  loose  and  friable. 
Stubble,  old  straw,  and  corn  stalks  among  weeds  in  fence 
forners  shoidd  bo  burned  in  the  early  spring.  This  specien 
is  widely  diffused,  ranging  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the 
Atlantic    Coast.     I   have   taken  it  frequently  in   Maine,  and 
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even    on    the    extreme    summit  of   Mount  Washington,  in 
Augu  ;t. 

Dr.  Shimer  in  his  ''Notes"  on  the  chinch  bug,  sajs  that  it 
''attained  the  maximum  of  its  development  in  the  summer  of 
1864,  in  the  extensive  wheat  and  com  fields  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi ;  and  in  that  single  year  three-fouiths  of  the  wheat 
and  one-half  of  the  corn  crop  were  destroyed  throughout  many 
extensive  districts,  comprising  almost  the  entire  North-west, 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  currency  that  then  prevailed,"  while  BIr.  Walsh 
estimates  the  loss,  from  the  ravages  of  this  insect  in  Illinois 
alone,  in  1850,  to  have  been  four  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  the  progen}''  of  the  broods  of  the 
preceding  year  were  almost  entirely  swept  off  by  an  epidemic 
disease,  so  few  being  lefb  that  on  the  22d  of  August,  Dr. 
Shimer  found  it  "almost  impossible  to  find  even  a  few  cabinet 
specimens  of  chinch  bugs  alive  "  where  they  were  so  abundant 
the  year  before.  "  During  the  summer  of  1866  the  chinch  bugs 
M'ere  very  scarce  in  all  the  early  spring,  and  up  to  near  the 
harvest  I  was  not  able,  with  the  most  diligent  search,  to  find 
one.  At  harvest  I  did  succeed  in  finding  a  few  in  some  locali- 
ties." "This  disease  among  the  chinch  bugs  was  associated 
with  the  long-continued  wet,  cloudy,  cool  weather  that  pi"c- 
vailed  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  their  develo})- 
ment,  and  doubtless  was  in  a  measure  produced  by  deficient 
light,  heat  and  electricity,  combined  with  an  excessive  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere."  In  1868  it  again,  according  to  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  "American  Entomologist,"  "did  considerable  dam- 
age in  certain  counties  in  Southern  Illinois  and  especially 
in  South-west  Missouri."  Fig.  548  represents  the  Antkacoris 
insidiosus  Say,  called  the  False  Chinch  bug ;  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  chinch  bug,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  found 
associated. 

In  the  "Coreidfle"  the  scutellum  is  still  of  the  usual  size; 
the  antennse  are  four-jointed ;  while  the  basal  joint  of  the  beak 
is  generally  the  longest. 

Westwood  states  that  the  Corevs  marginatus  of  Europe  "in 
flight  makes  a  humming  noise  as  loud  as  the  hive  bee,"  and 
the  eggs  of  this  species  have  been  observed  by  Audouin  to  be 
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^^of  a  splendid  golden  appearance."  The  larvae  and  pupse  of 
several  species  of  Coreus  have  been  observed  by  Westwood 
to  '^differ  from  the  imago  in  wanting  ocelli,  possessing  only 
two  joints  in  the  tarsi  (although  there  is  a  slight  indication 
of  an  articulation  in  the  middle  of  the  terminal  joint)  ;  their 
antennae  also  are  much  thicker,  especially  the  intermediate 
Joint.  The  pupa  of  C7.  acapha  differs  also  from  the  imago  in 
having  the  margins  of  the  abdomen  notched."  Several  adult 
forms;  of  this  group  are  known  to  be  partially  wingless. 

The  Squash-bug,  Coreus  (Gonocerus)  tristis  DeGeer  (Fig. 
549)  is  very  destructive  to  squash-vines,  collecting  in  great 
numbers  around  the  stem  near  the  ground,  and  sucking  the 
sap  with  its  stout  beak.  It  is  a  large,  blackish  brown  insect, 
six-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  dirty  yellowish  beneath.  It 
hibernates,  leaving  the  plant  in  October.  About 
the  last  of  June  the  sexes  meet,  and  the  females 
'4ay  their  eggs  in  little  patches,  fastening  them 
with  a  gummy  substance  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  round,  and  flattened  on 
two  sides,  and  are  soon  hatched.  The  young 
bugs  are  proportionally  shorter  and  more  rounded 
tlian  the  perfect  insects,  are  of  a  pale  ash  color,  ^'^'  ^*' 
and  have  quite  large  antennie,  the  joints  of  which  are  some- 
what flattened.  As  they  grow  older  and  increase  in  size,  after 
moulting  their  skins  a  few  times,  they  become  more  oval  in 
form,  and  the  under  side  of  their  bodies  gradually  acquires  a 
dull  ochre-yellow  color."  (Harris.)  The  young  attack  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  wither  up.  Successive  broods  are 
said  to  appear  through  the  summer.  Professor  Verrill  has 
found,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale 
College,  that  the  odor  of  this  and  other  hemipterous  insects 
bears  the  most  resemblance  to  that  of  the  formate  of  oxide  of 
amyl,  or  the  formate  of  amylic  ether.  It  is  probable  that  this 
substance  is  its  most  essential  and  active  ingredient.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  ISocicty  of  Natural  History,  xi,  p. 
160.) 

In  Neides  .the  body  is  remarkably  thin  and  slender,  repeat- 
ing the  form  of  Ploiaria,  or  of  Spectrum  among  the  Orthoptera. 

In  Alydvs  the  body  is  small,  slender,  the  head  prolonged, 

So 
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while  the  ocelli  are  very  near  t(^ether,  and  the  last  antennal 
joint  is  oilen  twice  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  cues  t<^etber. 
Alydus  eunnus  Say  is  a  widely  diffused  species.  An  allied 
genus  is  Rhopalus.  Another  species  of  this  group  is  the 
Metapodius  naaidua  of  Say,  which,  in  the  Western  States, 
injures  cherries  by  sucking  them. 

In  the  last  group  (Pentatomidie,  which  we  place  next  to  the 
Membranacei,  because  they  are  less  allied  to  the  Ilomoptera, 
and  are  more  nearly  related  to  Cimex)  the  scutellum  is  very 
large,  often  covering  more  than  one-half  the  abdomen,  and  in 
this  respect  they  at  least  remind  us  of  those  Orthopterous 
genera  in  which  the  same  character  prevails. 

Tills  is  a  group  of  great  extent,  with  bright  colors  and  oft^n 
of  large  size.  The  head  is  received  into  the  large  broad,  short 
protliorax,  and  tlie  body  is  generally  ovate.  The  second  joint 
of  the  beak  is  the  longest. 

The  various  si>ecic8  are  found  on  shrubs,  sucking  the  leaves 
or  often  transfixing  caterpillars  on  their  beaks  and  carry- 
ing them  off  to  suck  their  blood  at  leisure.  DeGeer  describes 
the  eggs  as  being  generally  of  an  oval  form,  attached  to  leaves 
at  one  end  by  a  glutinous  secretion,  the  other  being  furnished 
witli  a  cap,  which  the  larva  bursts  off  when  it  hatches  out. 
The  larvae  are  more  convex  and  less  flattened  than  the  adults. 
"  DcGeer  has  made  an  interesting  observation  relative  to  the 
care  with  which  the  females  of  a  species  of  this  family  (Acan- 
thosoma  grisea),  found  on  the  birch,  defend  their  3*oung.  In 
the  month  of  July  he  observed  many  females  accompanied  bv 
their  respective  broods,  each  consisting  of  ftx)m  twent}'  to  forty 
young,  which  they  attended  with  as  much  care  as  a  hen  does 
her  brood  of  chickens."  (Westwood.) 

In  Pentatoma  tlie  antennae  are  five-jointed ;  the  beak  is  slen- 
der, reaching  to  the  end  of  the  breast,  with  its  first  joint  lying 
in  tlie  fuiTow  on  the  throat.  The  scutellum  is  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  abdomen.  Pentatoma  tristigma  Harris  has  » 
series  of  three  oV  four  black  dots  on  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen,  of  which  the  posterior  one  is  largest.  It  is  seven- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  long.  Pentatoma  ligaJta  Harris  is  a  large 
green  species,  widely  edged  all  around,  except  the  head,  with 
pale  red. 
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In  PMoea  the  body  is  much  flattened,  aud  expanded  laterally 
into  leaf-like  flaps.  The  antennse  are  three-jointed,  the  first 
joint  of  which  is  longest.  P.  coriicata  Dniry  is  a  peculiar 
form,  which  occurs  in  Brazil. 

Arma  gptnoaa  Dallas  (Fig.  550,  6 ;  a,  beafc,  seen  from  be- 
neath ;  c,  beak  of  Euschistus  punctipes  Say)  is  useflil  since  it 
preys  on  the  larva  of  the  Doryphora. 
Another  bug  of  this  gronp,  the  Stiretrus  R 
fimhrialita  Say  (Fig.  651)  has  similar  l 
habits.  I 

In  Corimekena  the  wing-covers  are  1 
nearly  covered  by  the  scutellum,  which  a        h 
is  wider  behind  than  before.    The  body  v\k.  sbo. 

is  short  and  transverse,  being  broader  than  long,  and  scale-like 
or  semicircular  in  shape.  CorimelcBiia  nitidvioidte  Wolff  re- 
Bt-mbles  a  Hister  bectl*^,  and  is  greenish  black,  wiih  dull  honey 
yellow  antennte.  ITie  species  of  this  genus  have  much  the 
aainu  form,  and  are  nsually  nhining  black.  C.  pulioaria  Oer- 
mar,  according  lo  Riley,  injures  straw  berry-vines  and  grape- 
vines in  Illinois.  In  the  genus  Tktyra  the  scutellum  covers 
nearly  the  whole  abdomen,  but  leaves  the  side  of  the  wing- 
covers  exposed.  The  antcnnce  are  slender;  the  first  joint  is 
longer  than  the  second,  the  third  being  the  shortest,  and  the 
fifth  is  twice  as  long  as  thefnuith.  Tetyra  inarmorata  Say  is 
a  variegated  specit'S,  llie  costal  margin  of  the 
wing  being  provided  with  transverse  fucous  lines.    ■" 

The  genus  Scutetlera  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  size  of  the  scutellum,  whence  its  name  is      I 
derived.    This  piece,  which  is  elongated  trian-  [  /, 
gnlar,  covers  not  only  the  entire  abdomen,  but 
also  the  wings;   the  antennse  are  five-jointed, 
the  two  first  joints  small,  the  three  last  ones 
long,  quite  large.     The  species  are  adorned  with  gay  metallic 
colors,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  Island  of  Sunda 
(Gerstaecker.)     No  species  otSeutellera  occur  in  America.     In 
the  group  or  family  ArtkropteridiB  of  Fieber  the  scutellum  is 
still  larger  than  in  ScuteUera. 

Thripid*    (Thripsides)   Fallen.      This   interesting    group 
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beara  much  the  same  relation  to  the  C  or  %  sice  as  the  lice  do  to 
the  Membranacci  (Cimex),  or  Podura  and  Lepisma  to  the 
Neuropterous  families  above  them.  A  comparison  with  the 
Mallophaga  is  still  better,  for  in  Thrips  (Fig.  552)  we  find, 
as  in  the  last  named  group,  free,  biting  mouth-parts,  accom- 
panied by  a  general  degradation  of  the  body.  Though  the  spe- 
cies are  winged,  yet  the  wings  are  partially  aborted ;  they  are 
long,  narrow,  linear,  both  pairs  of  equal  size,  as  in  the  typical 
Neuroptera,  and  by  the  frequent  absence  of  any  veins,  either 
longitudinal  or  transverse,  and  the  long  delicate  silky  fringe, 
remind  us  strikingly  of  some  minute  degraded  hymenopterous 
Proctrotrypidcje^  Pteratomus  (Plate  3,  fig.  8),  for  example. 
The  mandibles  are  bristle-like  ;  the  maxillse  are  flat,  triangular, 
bearing  two  to  three-jointed  palpi,  and  the  labial  palpi  are 

present,  but  very  short, 
and  composed  of  but  two 
or  three  joints. 

Chiefly  on  account  of 
these  characters  these  in- 
sects were  placed  in  a  dis- 
tinct order,  termed  Thy- 
sanoptera  by  Haliday,  and 
by  many  recent  authors 
rig.  MB.  they    have    been    widely 

separated  from  what  seem  to  us  their  nearest  allies.  Latreille, 
however,  recognized  their  affinities  to  the  Homoptera,  while 
stating  that  in  their  free  biting  mouth-pai*ts  they  resembled 
the  Orthoptera,  to  which  Geoflroy  referred  them.  To  us  they 
appear  to  be,  as  it  were,  degraded  Lygfeids,  and  to  preserve 
the  general  form  of  that  group,  in  the  long  head,  the  stout, 
thickened  fore  limbs,  and  the  large,  square  prothorax.  They 
have  both  compound  and  simple  eyes,  the  latter  three  in 
number. 

The  antennae  are  long  and  slender,  with  from  five  to  nine 
joints.  In  some  species  the  fore  wings  are  comparatively 
well  developed,  or,  as  Haliday  states,  they  are  "transformed 
into  broadish  elytra,  ciliated  only  behind,  and  with  longitudinal 
and  transverse  nerves.  In  some  species  the  wings  are  want- 
ing, at  least  in  the  males."  (Westwood.)     "The  aljdomen  is 
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terminated  in  the  male  by  a  long  attenuated  joint,  by  a  four- 
valved  borer  in  the  female." 

The  eggs  of  PhlaK>thrips  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
Culex,  by  Haliday,  "being  eylindric,  munded  at  one  end,  and 
crowned  with  a  knob  at  the  other."    Both  the  larva 
(Fig.  554)  and  pupa  are  active,  being  found  in  the  ^^ 
same  situations  as  the  adult.    The  larvae  are  of  softer  ^I!hK 
consistence,  pale,  or  reddish,  and  the  thoracic  rings  are    /  ^  \ 
similar  to  each  other,  while  in  the  pupa  "the  articula- 
tions of  the  limbs  are  obscured  by  a  film,  and  the  wings 
enclosed   in   short   fixed    sheaths.     The    antenn'^   are  ^**^''^- 
turned   back  on  the  head,  and  the  insect,  though  it  moves 
about,  is  much  more  sluggish  than  in  the  otLer  states."  (Hali- 
day in  Westwood's  "Introduction,"  etc.) 

The  different  species  occur  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  are 
very  injurious  to  grain  and  flowers,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves 
or  corollas,  and  sucking  the  sap  from  the  flowers  of  wheat,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  they  hide. 

In  PlUoeothrips  and  allies  (Fig.  552,  P.  coriacea  Haliday?) 
both  sexes  have  the  abdomen  terminating  in  an  acute  point, 
being  either  the  ovipositor  of  the  female,  or  the  slender  termi- 
nal tube-like  joint  of  the  male.  The  wings  are  almost  with- 
out veins,  with  long  ciliae,  and  at  rest  folded  one  upon  the  other. 
The  antennae  are  eight-jointed.  Three  ocelli  are  present  in  the 
winged  species,  but  in  the  wingless  forms  they  are  absent. 

The  PJdceothrips  mall  of  Fitch  appears  "  in  a  roundish  cavity 
near  the  tip  end  of  the  young  fruit."  Dr.  Fitch  describes 
another  species  (P.  caryae)  which  is  found  in  singularly  shaped 
galls  on  the  hickory,  "which  resemble  a  long,  slender  pod 
thrust  half-way  through  the  leaf."  This  author  doubts,  how- 
ever, whether  these  galls  are  made  by  these  insects.  He  also 
states  that  "the  insect  within,  when  disturbed,  turns  its  tail 
upward  over  its  back  in  a  menacing  manner,  the  same  as  the 
rove  beetles  (Staphylinidae)  do,  and  when  the  point  of  a  needle, 
which  had  been  pressed  upon  one  of  these  insects,  is  touched 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  unless  my  imagination  greatly  de- 
ceives me,  it  will  frequently  be  found  to  impart  a  peculiar  acid 
biting  sensation." 

A  second  group  {Terebrantia  Haliday)  includes  the  genus 
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ThripSy  in  which  the  females  are  provided  with  a  foar-yalved 
compressed  ovipositor  which  lies  in  a  furrow  in  the  two  last 
abdominal  segments.  The  fore  wings  are  thickened,  elytri- 
form,  with  two  longitudinal  continuous  veins.  The  antennse 
are,  for  the  most  part,  nine-jointed.  Thripa  cerealium  Haliday 
is  dark  reddish  brown,  and  very  injunous  to  wheat. 

Capsini  Burmeister.  The  species  of  this  family  are  very 
numerous  and  very  active  in  their  habits,  running  swiftly 
and  easily  rising  on  the  wing.  They  are  fond  of  fruits,  and  it 
is  the  little  Capsi  which  give  such  a  nauseous  taste  to  the  rasi>- 
berr}'^,  which  they  feed  upon.  The  females  are  distinguished 
from  the  males  ^'by  having  the  ovipositor  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  somewhat  sabre-shaped,  and  received  into 
a  slit  on  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen."  The  body  in  this 
group  is  convex,  oval,  and  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  ^^  distin- 
guished by  the  elongated  antenna  having  the  second  joint 
often  thickened  at  the  tip,  and  the  terminal  joints  ver^^  slen- 
der, the  rostrum  long  and  four-jointed,  while  the  ocelli  are 
wanting.  The  pupa  of  Capsus  Danicus  is  clothed  with  short 
and  somewhat  clavate  hairs."  (Westwood.) 

In  Capsus  the  body  is  elliptical  or  oval ;  the  head  is  triangu- 
lar, convex.  Capsus  qaadrivittatvLS  Harris  is  yellow,  with  four 
black  bands.  Phytocoris  differs  from  Capsus,  according  to  Har- 
ris, in  having  a  smaller  head,  while  the  thorax  is  wider  behind 
and  narrower  in  front.  P.  linearis  Beauv.  is  a  fifth  of  an  inch 
long;  the  head  is  yellowish  with  three  narrow,  longitudinal, 
reddish  stripes  ;  the  thorax  has  a  yellow  margin,  with  five  longi- 
tudinal yellow  lines  upon  it.  The  male  is  much  darker  colored. 
It  is  excessively  common  on  all  kinds  of  plants.  It  appears 
early  in  April,  but  is  most  abundant  in  summer.  In  the  genus 
Miris  the  head  is  elongated  triangular  ;  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antennae  is  thickest,  whereas  in  the  preceding  genus  the  second 
joint  is  the  stoutest.  Miris  dorsalis  Say  is  pale  yellowish 
rufous,  immaculate,  and  the  antennae  are  rather  stout,  tapering, 
and  rufous. 

Membranacei  Latreille.    This  family  includes  the  Bed-bng, 
and  it  is  from  this  insect  that  the  name  ^^bug"  has  been  ex- 
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tended  to  the  entire  suborder.  The  antennse  are  four-jointed, 
with  the  tip  clavate  or  kuobbed.  The  ocelli  are,  for  the  most 
part,  wanting;  the  beak  is  gutter-like,  with  a  three-jointed 
sheath  (labium).  The  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  without  any 
foot-pads.  In  Cimex  the  beak  reaches,  when  laid  upon  the 
breast,  as  far  as  the  fore  coxse ;  the  legs  and  antennse  are  cov- 
ered with  fine  hairs ;  the  second  antenn^l  joint  is  longest. 
The  prothorax  is  elliptical,  and  the  metathorax  is  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  circular  abdomen  ;  the  wings  are  wanting. 

The  habits  of  Cimex  lectulariua  Linn.,  the  bed-bug  (Fig, 
555),  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  farther  mention  here. 
It  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  and  ordi- 
nary bug-powders  and  other  applications  are 
useless  unless  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is 
exercised  besides.  The  eggs  are  oval,  white, 
and  the  young  bugs  escape  by  pushing  off  a  lid 
at  one  end  of  the  shell.  They  are  white  trans- 
parent, differing  from  the  perfect  insect  in  hav-  Fig.  555. 
ing  a  broad  triangular  head,  and  short  and  thick  antennse. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  general  form  of  the  louse,  to  which  the  larva 
of  Cimex  has  a  very  close  affinity.  Some  Cimices  are  para- 
sites, infesting  pigeons,  swallows,  etc.,  in  this  way  also  show- 
ing their  near  relation  to  the  lice. 

The  bed-bug  is  rust-red,  with  brown  hairs,  and  is  two 
and  a  half  lines  in  length.  It  lives  as  a  parasite  on  the  do- 
mestic birds,  such  as  the  dove.  Mr.  James  McDonald  writes 
me  that  he  has  found  a  nest  of  swallows  on  a  court  house  in 
Iowa,  swarming  with  bed-bugs.  In  liurope  the  Cimex  hirun- 
dints  Herr.  Schaeff.  lives  on  the  swallow ;  Cimex  pipistrelli 
Jenyns  lives  on  the  bat ;  and  Cimex  columbanus  is  found  in 
pigeon  houses. 

Westwood  states  that  the  bed-bug  is  eleven  weeks  in  attain- 
ing its  full  size.  DeGeer  has  kept  full  sized  individuals  in  a 
sealed  bottle  for  more  than  a  year  without  food.  The  Cock- 
roach is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  bed-bug,  and  destroys  large 
numbers.  Houses  have  been  cleaned  of  them  after  being 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  brimstone. 

Bed-bugs,  as  well  as  other  bugs,  plant-lice,  etc.,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  preparation  consisting  of  thirty  parts  of  unpuri- 
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fied  cheap  petroleum,  mixed  with  1,000  parts  of  water.  It 
can  be  introduced  into  holes  and  cracks  in  bouses,  and  sprin- 
kled on  plants.  The  cracks  of  hedsteads  may  be 
filled  with  mercnry ;  and  benzine  will  also  effectually 
,  dislodge  tbem,  as  well  as  boiling  water.  The  benzine 
.  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  surgical  instntment 
Pig-  U6-  called  the  Atomizer. 

In  Syrtis  the  head  is  smalt,  compressed  laterally,  and  the 
fore  legs  are  raptorial,  thus  allying  the  genus  with  Hednvius. 
S'jrtis  (Phymata)  erosa  Fabr.  (Fig,  556)  has  swollen  fore  legs, 
and  a  deep  groove  on  the  head ;  it  is  useful  in  devouring 
Aphides. 


In  Tingia  the  beak  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  breast,  and  tho 
fore  legs  are  simple,  the  thorax  and  wing-covers  are  spread 
out  leaf-like,  and  the  species  are  of  small  size.  T.  hyalinu 
Herrich-SehaefTer  is  abundant  on  the  willow.  T.  hystriceUns 
Richter  (Fig.  557,  upper  and  under  side,  magnified  twenty 
diameters)  is  a  Ceyloneae  species.  It  "sticks  close  to  the 
under  side  of  the  Tlringall  leaf,  and  there  undergoes  all  its 
changes,  from  the  larval  to  the  perfect  state.  The  larvie  an-- 
black."  (Science-Gossip,  p.  84,  1869.) 
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In  Aradua  the  beak  is  longer  than  the  head,  the  prothora:c 
is  widely  expanded,  while  the  wing-covers  are  rounded  at  the 
base.  A,  crenatua  of  ijay  haa  the  cylindrical  edge  of  the  abdo- 
men obtnaely  orenat«d.  The  species  are  found  under  the  bark 
of  trees. 

PEDicnLiNA  Burmeister.  Lice.  In  these  low  degraded  Hem- 
iptcrK,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
Ilemiptera  as  the  Flea  does  to  the  more  perfectly  organized 
Diptera,  the  body  is  wingless,  with  a  small  indistinctly  Jointed 
thovax,  while  the  abdomen  is  large,  oval,  with  nine  segments. 
The  antennte  are  filiform,  five-jointed,  and  the  eyes  are  minute, 
not  faceted.  The  tarsi  are  two-Jointed,  with  a  large  hook-like 
terminal  joint,  nliich  is  bent  back  towards  the  basal  Joint. 
The  mouth-parts  still  preserve  the  foi-m  of  a  beak-like  sucker, 
but  it  is  fleshy  and  retractile,  and  the  body  is  white,  and  of 
minute  size.  The  species  of  Pediculua  are  blood-suckers,  and 
parasitic  on  man  and  various  species  of  Mammalia ;  different 
species  being  found  on  different  regions  of  the 
body.  DilTei'ent  varieties,  according  to  Dr.  W",  I. 
Burnett,  are  found  living  on  the  bodies  of  different 
races  of  men. 

Two  species  lire  on  man ;   Pedicultts  hnmanus 
capitis  DcGcer  (Fig.  558)  inhabits  the  head,  while 
the  Body  Louse,  P.  corporis  of  DeGeer  {P.  vesH- 
menti  Nitzsch)  is   found   elsewhere.     These  two 
species   are   difficult  to  distinguish,   they  are  so     fir.    sab. 
closely  allied.      Professor   J.   C.   Schiodte,   a   Scandinavian 
naturalist,  has  recently  published  an  elaborate  treatise  on  this 
genus,  and  describes  the  mode  of  attack  used  by  these  disgnst- 
ing  creatures.     It  thrusts  its  minute  beak  into  the  skin,  and 
sucks  in  the  blood  by  means  of  its  large  sucking  stomach  or 
"pumping  ventricle."     Schiodte  placed  one  of  these  insects 
on  his  hand,  and  obsevved  its  movements  through  a  glass. 
After  the  creature  had  fixed  its  beak  or  hanstetlum  into  his 
hand  t^is  naturalist  noticed  that  "  at  the  top  of  the  head,  under 
the  transparent  skin,  between  and  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
eyes,  a  triangular  blood-red  point  appears,  which  is  in  contin- 
ual movement,  expansion  and   contraction  alternating  with 
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increased  rapidity.    Soon  this  i^ulsation  becomes  so  rapid  that 
several  contractions  may  lie  counted  in  a  second.     Howerer, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  elsewhere,  for  the  whole  digeatlTe 
tube  is  now  in  the  most  lively  peristaltic  movement,  filling  it- 
self rapidly  with  blood,  as  is  easily  observed  ;  the  long  cesopha- 
gUB  is  pai-ticularly  agitating,  throwing  itself  fVom  one  side  to 
another  inside  the  neck,  bending  itself  so  violently  as  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  coiling  of  a  rope  when  being  shipped  on  deck-" 
Scbiodte  states  that  the  sucking  organ  or  beak  is  a  ''daric 
brown  protruding  baustellum,  provided  with  books  at  each  ex- 
tremity, out  of  whic;h  an  excessively  delicate  membranaceous 
tube,  of  varying  length,  is  hanging.     This  pumping  "ventri- 
cle" (which   is    undoubtedly  homologous  with    the   pumping 
stomach  of  most  sucking  insects,  such  as  the  Diptera,  Lepidop- 
tera  and  Hymeuoptera)  Schiodte  has  discovei-ed  in   "those 
Coleopterous  lilrvte  which  have  powerftil  organs  for  biting, 
placed  at  a  distance  round  a  very  minute 
inoutb-opening,  such  as  the  larvte  of  Carabi. 
Hydrophili,  and  Hister,  as  well  as  in    the 
larvte  of  Dytiscl,  which  suck  through  the 
mandibles." 
The  same  author  also  shows  that  the  moulh 
Fi^.  KO.  of  Fedicultis  difi'ers  tVom  that  of  Hemiptcra 

generally  in  the  circumstance  that  the  labium  is  c»i)ablc  of 
being  retracted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  tliero- 
fore  presents  a  little  fold,  which  is  extended  when  the  labium 
is  protruded.  He  also  shows  that  those  parts  which  were,  by 
mistake,  thought  to  be  palpi  and  mandibles  by  Ericbson, 
Jurtne  and  Landois,  are  simply  lobes  on  the  under  side  of  a 
chitinous  band. 

In  Pediculua  the  thorax  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  elongated 
abdomen,  and  all  the  tarsi  are  two-jointed.  The  genus  Phthi- 
riuK  has  a  very  small  thorax,  with  the  abdomen  much  wider 
than  the  head,  and  the  fore  tarsi  have  but  a  single  joint. 
PlUkirius  pubis  Linn.  (Fig.  559),  the  Crab  louse,  is  found  on 
the  pnbic  region  of  man  and  also  on  the  bead. 

Mallopraoa  Nitzsch,  The  Bird-lice  live  on  the  hair  of 
Mammalia  and  feathers  of  birds.     In  this  group  there  are  dia- 
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tinct  Jaws.  The  flattened  body  is  corneous,  bard  above,  and 
tbe  bead  is  horizontal,  with  three  to  five-jointed  nntennfe  ;  the 
eyes  ore  small  and  simple ;  the  mandibles  are  small,  like  a 
hook,  and  the  maxillary  palpi,  when  present,  for  they  are  some- 
times wanting,  are  four-Jointed,  while  the  labial  pa'.pi  are  two- 
Jointed.  The  thorax  is  small  and  hut  two-Jointed  apparently, 
as  the  meso-  and  metathnrax  are  united  together.  The  abtlo- 
men  is  from  nine  to  ten-jointed,  while  the  short  thick  limbs 
have  two-Jointed  tarsi  and  one  or  two  claws. 

These  insects  are  considered  by  Burmeister  as  forming  a 
passage  from  the  Hemiptera  into  tlio  Orttioptcra,  as  they  pos- 
sess free  biting  mouth-parts,  especially  free  mandibles,  which 
are  not  as  in  the  rest  of  the  suborder  fused  together  with  the 
other  parts  to  form  a  sucking  tube.  Docophorus  buteonis  Pock, 
(pi.  9,*  fig.  3)  lives  on  the  Red  Shoiddered  Hawk;  and  D. 
humatiia  Pack.  (PI.  9,  fig.  7)  is  found  on  the  Snow  Bunting. 

Oonwcolea  BtimettU  Pack.  (Fig.'  560)  infests  the  domestic 
fowl.  Lipeurua  corvi  Pack.  (PI.  9,  fig.  2)  is  a  parasite  of  the 
crow  i  L.  elongatue  Pack.  (PI.  9,  fig. 
4),  and  X.  gracilii  Pack.  (PI.  9,  fig. 
6)  are  long  and  slender  forms.  In 
the  genus  Philopterus  of  Nitzsch  the 
antenna  arc  filiform,  five-jointed,  and 
the  labial  palpi  are  wanting.  Nir- 
mua  is  an  allied  genus ;  both  live  on 
birds.  N.  thoracicua  Pack.  (PI.  9, 
fig.  5)  lives  on  the  Snow  Bunting. 
Trkkodeclea  cams  DeGeer  lives  on 
the  dog,  and  has  three-jointed  an- 
tennfe.  The  females  have  two  mov- 
able hooks  on  the  penultimate  ring  of 
the  abdomen.      T.  subroatratus  is  a 

parasite  of  the  cat.  T.  caprte  Pack,,  lives  on  the  goat.  Tbe 
,  Saddle-back  Gull  is  inhabited  by  Colpf/cephaiiLm  lari  Pack.  (PI. 
9,  fig.  1).  Gyropita  has  no  labial  palpi.  G.porcelli  Schrank  is 
a  third  of  an  inch  long  and  lives  on  the  Porpoise.  Mr.  C. 
Cooke  has  found  O.  ovalia  on  tbe  Guinea  pig  in  this  country. 

* BXPLAMATIOK  UF  Platb  0.  — Fig.l,  CoipocfpAoInin  lari  rncli.i  ]<i,  anl^niiu; 
Tig. »,  Lipaintt  corri  Park. ;  In,  anlennn ;  Fig.  S,  Docaphnrtii  buleoaii  pNck. ;  in, 
antenna;  Tif.*,  Lipturat  eloigatutVact.,  4n,niitennE;  Flg.S,  Ntmut  tkomciai* 
Puk,;  Fig.  0,  LtptUTV*  fracilit  r&ck.;  ¥ig.  7,  DocapluirtH  ftanofut  Pock. 
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ORTHOPTERA. 

This  suborder  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  having  free 
biting  mouth-parts,  with  highly  developed  organs  of  nutrition 
and  digestion.  The  first  pair  of  wings  are  somewhat  thickened 
to  protect  the  broad  net-veined  hinder  pair,  which  fold  up  like 
a  fan  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the  hind  legs  are  lai^e  and 
adapted  for  leaping.  The  transformations  are  less  complete 
than  in  the  previous  groups,  the  larvae  and  pupae  being  both 
active  and  closely  resembling  the  imago.  All  the  species  ai*e 
terrestrial,  the  more  typical  forms  having  remarkable  powers 
of  flight,  besides  leaping  powerfully. 

The  grasshopper  is  the  type  of  the  group,  the  other  families 
bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  allied  suborders, 
especially  the  Neuroptera.  The  head  is  very  lai*ge,  and  much 
more  bulky  than  in  the  Coleoptera  or  Hemiptera,  the  mouth- 
parts  being  so  large,  requiring  large  and  broad  pieces  to  su)>- 
port  the  muscles  of  the  head ;  its  position  is  vertical,  rarely 
becoming  horizontal.  The  ocelli  are  two  or  three  in  number, 
while  often  obsolete.  The  eyes  are  small,  very  convex,  and 
placed  far  apai't.  The  antennee  are  filiform,  often  of  great 
length,  and  exceeding  the  length  of  the  body  several  times,  the 
joints  being  very  numerous  and  much  alike  in  size  and  shape. 
The  clypeus  is  large,  the  suture  very  distinctly  separating  the 
base,  and  the  labrum  is  large,  with  the  edge  rounded,  slightly 
bilobate,  and  partially  concealing  the  mandibles,  which  are 
strong  and  large,  and  toothed  within.  They  are  more  perfect 
than  in  other  insects,  presenting  both  cutting  and  grinding 
surfaces.  The  maxillse  are  very  distinctly  lobed,  the  outer  lobe 
(galea)  somewhat  dilated  and  (in  the  Blattarise)  eushcathing 
the  long,  sharp-toothed  inner  lobe,  and  the  palpi  are  five- 
jointed.  The  mentum  is  large  and  transverse,  while  the  labium 
is  divided  into  four  lobes  like  the  maxillae,  the  outer  pair  (para- 
glossae)  resembling  those  of  the  maxillae,  and  in  the  true  grass- 
hoppers (Acr3'diiim),  being  expanded  into  a  broad,  flattened, 
smooth,  concave  plate.  The  labial  palpi  are  from  three  to  four- 
Jointed.    The  lingua  is  large,  fleshy  and  channelled  above. 
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As  in  the  Coleoptera,  the  prothorax  is  greatly  developed 
over  the  other  segments,  and  the  mesothorax  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  metathoracic  ring.  The  pronotum  is  very  large, 
broad  and  flattened  above,  while  the  other  two  segments  are 
concealed  by  the  wings  when  at  rest,  and  the  parts  are  soft; 
and  membranous.  The  sternum  of  each  ring  is  very  large, 
broad  and  flat,  resembling  that  of  Libelhila,  while  the  two 
fore  pairs  of  legs  are  normal  in  size,  though  the  fore  legs  are 
often  raptorial,  as  in  Mantis ;  or  fossorial,  as  in  Gryllotalpa. 
The  hinder  pair  are  enormously  developed  for  leaping  purposes. 

The  fore  wings  are  generally  long  and  narrow,  somewhat 
thickened,  like  parchment,  or  thin,  transparent,  and  more  or 
less  rounded,  while  the  hind  pair  are  broad  and  large, 
folding  in  longitudinal  plaits  on  the  back.  Both  wings  are 
net- veined,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  Neuroptera,  as  the 
longitudinal  veins  are  larger  and  more  regular,  while  innumer- 
able cross  veins,  still  more  regular  than  in  the  Neuroptera, 
though  more  numerous,  give  a  characteristic  facies  peculiar  to 
the  Orthopterous  wing.  There  are  also  numerous  wingless, 
degraded  genera,  which  resemble  the  young  of  other  genera. 
The  body  is  usually  much  compressed,  or  greatly  flattened 
(Blattarise),  or  long  and  cylindrical,  as  in  the  Walking  Stick. 
The  abdomen  consists  of  eight  or  nine  distinct  segments,  while 
the  tenth  forms  part  of  the  ovipositor,  being  somewhat  abor- 
ted, the  tergite  only  in  some  cases  remaining,  and  there  is  in 
addition  in  the  LocuatarioB^  according  to  the  views  of  La- 
caze-Duthiers,  the  tergite  of  an  eleventh  abdominal  ring.  We 
will  notice  more  fully  than  usual  the  structure  of  the  ovipositor, 
as  it  is  of  great  systematic  value.  The  genital  armature  is 
more  complex  than  in  the  Hymenoptera,  and  is  generally  very 
large  and  exserted,  so  as  to  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
body.  In  its  simplest  form,  in  Forficula,  it  is  represented 
only  by  a  single  tergite,  all  the  other  appendages  being  absent. 
In  the  Locustarioey  however,  the  typical  form  is  seen, consist- 
ing of  a  tergite  and  the  epimera  supporting  the  tergo-rhabdite, 
while  the  episternum  supports  the  sterno-rhabdites,  and  the 
oviduct  opens  out  under  the  sternite.  There  are  thus  fonr 
pieces  attached  to  the  single  ninth  ring ;  the  oviduct  opening 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  segments,  while  the  anal  opening 
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is  under  the  eleventh  ring  in  all  the  Orthoptera,  according  to 
Lacaze-Duthiers'  researches.  The  female  genital  armature  is 
farther  complicated,  in  the  Locuatarice  especially.  The 
eleventh  segment  is  composed  of  five  parts,  which  surround 
the  anus. 

Two  of  these  are  lateral  filaments  which  are,  in  one  case,  as 
in  Mantis  tessellata  (Fig.  23),  multi-articulate,  and  are  proper 
oensory  organs,  like  the  antennae,  and  must  be  regarded,  in  our 
view,  as  homologous  with  the  anal  prop-legs  of  Lepidoptera  and 
other  insects,  and  as  true-jointed  appendages  like  the  thoracic 
legs,  and  jointed  appendages  of  the  head,  such  as  the  palpi 
and  antennae.  They  also  form  the  anal  stylets  of  the  Gryl- 
lidce^  etc.  These  anal  stylets  are  articulated  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  tenth  tergite,  as  Lacaze-Duthiers  states,  and  thus 
seem  to  us  to  be  properly  appendages  of  that  ring,  which,  as 
this  author  affirms,  ^^  presents  two  articulating  teeth  for  this 
purpose."  The  two  other  elements  are  "triangular,  surround- 
ing the  anus  with  three  valves,  which,  by  their  union,  form  a 
sort  of  pyramidal  body,"  which  he  calls  the  "subgenital  or  pre- 
genital  plate."  There  are  then,  two  systems  of  appendages, 
as  wc  have  before  stated;  t. e.,  the  genital  armature,  consist- 
ing of  two  pairs  of  non-articulated  stylets,  and  the  single  pair 
of  anal  articulated  stylets,  which  are  the  homologues  of  the 
thoracic  legs,  together  with  the  pre-anal  plate. 

The  same  parts  are  present  in  the  male,  being  converted  Into 
large,  clasping,  hook-shaped  st3'lets,  for  retaining  a  firm  hold 
of  the  female  during  sexual  union. 

The  eggs  as  they  pass  from  the  oviduct  between  the  valves 
are  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  made  by  the  powerfhl 
ovipositor.  Certain  Locuatarice  imitate  the  Cicada  in  laying 
them  methodically  in  the  stems  of  plants,  which  are  drilled  out 
by  tlje  valves  of  the  ovipositor,  which  are  slightly  toothed  on 
the  outer  sides  and  easily  move  on  one  another,  somewhat  as 
in  the  Saw-fl}'^  and  Cicada.  "The  eggs  of  the  Oryllidce  are 
laid  cither  singly  in  the  ground,  in  irregular  clusters  In  subter- 
ranean passages,  or  uniformly  in  a  single  row,  in  the  pith 
of  twigs;  those  of  the  Locuatarice  are  never  laid  singly, 
but  either  in  the  pith  of  plants,  in  regular  clusters  in  the 
ground,  or  in  regular  rows  on  stems  of  plants ;  those  of  the 
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Acrydii  are  always  laid  in  rudely  regular  clusters,  in  the 
ground."  (Scudder.) 

The  nei*voo8  system  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Neurop- 
tera ;  it  is  in  all  three  stages  composed  of  three  thoracic,  and 
six  or  seven  abdominal  ganglia,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  body,  and  united  by  double  commissures.  The  splanchnic 
system,  or  analogue  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  in  verte- 
brates, is  highly  developed  in  the  Acrid ii  and  in  Gryllotalpa, 
having  in  front  two  pairs  of  ganglia,  and  posteriorly  one  or 
two,  while  in  the  Blattarice  and  Phasmida  the  single 
nerve  is  most  developed. 

Organs  of  hearing  are  stated  by  Siebold  to  occur  in  the 
Acridity  consisting  of  two  fossse  or  conchs,  surrounded  by  a 
projecting  horny  ring,  and  at  the  base  of  which  is  stretched 
a  membrane  resembling  a  tympanum.  On  the  internal  surface 
of  this  membrane  are  two  horny  processes,  to  which  is  attached 
an  extremely  delicate  vesicle  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid, 
and  representing  a  membranous  labyrinth.  This  vesicle  is  in 
connection  with  an  auditory  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  third 
thoracic  ganglion,  forms  a  ganglion  upon  the  tympanum,  and 
terminates  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  labyrinth  by 
a  collection  of  cuneiform,  staff-like  bodies,  with  very  finely 
pointed  extremities  (primitive  nerve-fibres?),  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  loosely  aggregated,  ganglionic  globules.  The 
Locustarice  and  Oryllidoe  have  a  similar  organ,  situated 
in  the  fore  legs  directly  below  the  coxo-femoral  articulation. 
M.  Ilensen  confirms  the  accuracy  of  this  description  in 
the  "Zeitschrifb  fiir  Wissenschafbliche  Zoologie,"  vol.  xvi, 
18G7. 

The  highly  developed  alimentary  canal  has  the  crop  (pro- 
ven tricnlus)  separated  by  a  deep  constriction  from  the  oesoph- 
agus, and  the  gizzard  is  provided  internally  with  from  six  to 
eight  rows  of  homy  denticulated  plates  situated  on  ridges, 
with  numerous  smaller  teeth  between,  so  that  the  whole  num 
ber  of  teeth  amount  to  270.  The  stomach  is  of  even  width, 
not  usually  making  more  than  one-half  of  a  turn,  or  one  turn ; 
its  cardiac  extremity  is  provided  with  from  two  to  eight  caeca. 
The  salivary  glands  are  highly  developed,  "consisting  of  two, 
four,  or  six  botryoidal  masses,  situated  in  the  thorax,  and  hav« 
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ing  long  excretory  ducts,  besides,  also,  often  having  long 
pedunculated  reservoirs. 

The  number  of  chambers  in  the  dorsal  vessel  is  usually 
eight.  The  respiratory  system  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  other  insects,  though  in  the  Acridii  most  of  the  trans- 
verse anastomosing  tracheae  have  large  air-reservoirs,  greatly 
assisting  in  lightening  the  body  for  their  long-sustained 
flight. 

The  urinary  tubules  are  short  and  very  numerous,  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  over,  surrounding  the 
pylorus.  The  ovaries,  two  in  number,  consist  of  numerous 
multilocular  tubes,  while  the  seminal  receptacle  consists  of  a 
pedunculated  vesicle,  whose  closed  extremity  is  dilated  into 
a  pesrshaped  vesicle,  forming  the  capsula  seminis.  In  most 
Orthoptera  the  testes  consist  of  long  fasciculated  follicles  sur- 
rounded by  a  common  envelope,  and  many  have  in  addition 
highly  developed  accessory  glands,  surrounding  a  short  duchu 
ejaculaiorius. 

The  larvae  of  the  Orthoptera  materially  differ  only  in  size 
from  the  adult,  and  the  pupae  are  distinguished  from  them  by 
having  the  rudiments  of  wings.  They  attain  the  adult  state 
by  simple  moultings.  Several  cases  are  on  record  of  pupae 
of  grasshoppers  being  found  sexually  united.  In  1867  Mr. 
Trimen  exhibited  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London^ "a 
grasshopper  of  the  genus  Pcecilocerus,  of  which  he  had  found 
the  pupa*  in  copula ;  it  was  not  an  isolated  case,  for  he  had 
seen  hundreds  of  pairs  of  the  nymphs  at  Natal." 

Some  of  the  largest  insects  are  included  in  this  suborder,  in 
fact  the  majority  are  larger  than  those  of  other  suborders,  and 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  many  large  grasshoppers  and 
Mantidce  will  weigh  nearly  as  much  as  any  Goliath  or  Her- 
cules beetle,  the  largest  of  insects. 

The  Orthoptera  range,  in  time,  from  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mation ;  and  among  the  earliest  forms  are  certain  species  of 
BlattarioB^  which  are  next  to  the  group  of  the  Neuroptera^ 
the  earliest  known  forms  of  insect  life.  In  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  they  have  rarely  occurred,  but  the  forms  are  most  nu- 
merous and  best  preserved  in  th3  Tertiary  formation,  espe- 
cially in  the  Amber  of  Prussia. 
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There  are  about  5,000  species  known,  which  attain  their 
greatest  development  in  size  and  numbers  in  tropical  countries. 

In  studying  these  insects,  the  proportions  of  the  head,  of 
the  prothorax,  of  the  wings,  of  the  hind  legs,  and  the  external 
genital  paits,  should  especially  be  taken  into  account.  The 
ornamentation  varies  greatly  even  in  the  same  species,  and 
therefore  large  numbers  of  individuals  are  necessary  to  ensure 
a  proper  knowledge  of  any  species. 

The  different  sounds  produced  by  Orthoptera  should  be  care- 
fully studied ;  every  species  can  be  distinguished  by  its  pecu- 
liar note,  and  as  in  different  families  the  musical  apparatus 
varies,  so  each  family  has  a  characteristic  chirrup,  or  shrilling, 
consisting  of  a  harsh,  grating,  rasping  noise. 

Mr.  Scudder  has  contributed  to  the  "  American  Naturalist," 
ii,  p.  113,  an  interesting  article  on  the  sounds  produced  by 
some  of  our  native  species  of  Grasshoppers,  and  has  even 
reduced  their  notes  to  a  written  music.  He  states  that  grass- 
hoppers stridulate  in  four  different  ways:  ^^ first,  by  rabbiug 
the  base  of  one  wing-cover  upon  the  other,  using,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  veins  running  through  th^  middle  portion  of  the 
wing ;  second,  by  a  similar  method,  but  using  the  veins  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  wing ;  third,  by  rubbing  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hind  legs  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  wing-covers ;  and 
fourth,  by  rubbing  together  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  edge 
of  the  wings  and  the  under  surface  of  the  wing-covers.  The 
insects  which  employ  the  fourth  method  stridulate  during  flight, 
— the  others  while  at  rest.  To  the  first  group  belong  the 
Crickets  (Gryllidae)  ;  to  the  second  the  Green  or  Long-horned 
Grasshoppers  (Locustariie)  ;  to  the  third  and  fourth,  certain 
kinds  of  Short-horned  or  Jumping  Grasshoppers  (Acrydii)." 

The  transfoimations  of  grasshoppers  need  careful  study. 
For  this  purpose  their  eggs  should  be  sought  for,  and  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  be  noted  ;  also  the  follow- 
ing facts  should  be  ascertained  :  the  date  of  deposition  of  the 
Ggg^  ;  the  manner  of  laying  them ;  how  long  before  the  embryo 
is  hatched ;  the  date  of  hatching ;  how  many  days  the  pupa 
lives ;  so  also  of  the  pupa  and  of  the  imago,  while  the  inter- 
vening changes  should  be  carefully  observed.  Crows  and 
blackbirds  feed  on  their  eggs  and  larvae,  and  hens  and  turkeys 
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feed  greedily  upon  yoang  and  old.  Ichneumon  parasites  prej 
upon  them,  and  also  the  lower  worms,  such  as  Filaria,  Gregar 
rina  and  Gordius,  and  the  red  mites  attack  them.  Mud  wasps 
provision  their  nests  with  the  young. 

Orthoptera  can  be  easily  preserved  in  strong  alcohol,  and 
may  afterwards  be  taken  out  and  pinned  and  set  at  leisure. 
They  can  be  killed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  ether,  with- 
out losing  their  colors,  as  they  would  do  after  remaining  long 
in  alcohol.  They  should  be  pinned  through  a  little  triangu- 
lar spot  between  the  bases  of  the  elytra,  or  fore  wings,  when 
the  wings  can  be  spread  to  advantage.  They  are  also  often 
pinned  through  the  prothorax,  or  through  the  right  elytron,  as 
in  Coleoptera.  In  pinning  these  insects  for  transportation  care 
should  be  taken  to  put  in  additional  pins  crossing  each  other 
on  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  like  manner  to  steady  the 
hind  legs,  which  are  very  apt  to  fall  off  if  too  much  jarred. 

GnvLLiDiE  Latreille.  The  Crickets  have  a  somewhat  cylin- 
drical body,  a  large  vertical  head,  with  elliptical  ej^es;  the 
ocelli  are  often  wanting,  and  the  long  filiform  antennae  arise 
from  in  fVont  of  and  between  the  eyes.  The  wings  are  of  mod- 
erate size,  net-veined,  lying  flat  on  the  back ;  the  fore  pair  arc 
ovate,  the  costal  edge  of  the  fore  wings  being  bent  abruptly 
down  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  while  the  hinder  pair  are  trian- 
gular. Tkey,  like  the  succeeding  families,  leap  actively,  the 
hind  femora  being  enlarged.  The  genital  armature  is  largely 
developed,  forming  long  and  slender  stylets,  often  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body.  ''The  snbgenital  plate  is  formed  by  the 
seventh  stemite.  The  eighth  abdominal  segment  is  rudimen- 
tary and  concealed  beneath  the  seventh  segment.  The  ninth 
segment,  situated  beyond  the  outlet  of  the  ovipositor  is  incom- 
plete. Its  elements,  appearing  to  be  four  in  number,  are  devel- 
ope<l  into  a  large  solid  borer.  The  ninth  sternite  is  bifid,  its 
epistemite  not  being  developed."  (L.  Duthiers.)  A  second 
type  is  ob8er^'^ed  in  Gryllotalpa,  where  the  snbgenital  plate  is 
formed  by  the  eighth  stemite,  instead  of  the  seventh,  and  the 
incomplete  stemite  and  tergite  of  the  ninth  segment  are  pres- 
ent, much  like  those  of  the  other  abdominal  rings.  The  oviposi- 
tor is  very  short,  while  the  hairy  stylets  arise  from  the  eleventh 
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abdominal  ring  and  are  very  long.  In  the  male  the  long  anal 
hairy  stylets  are  retained,  while  the  parts  representing  the  ovi- 
positor are  aborted.  The  ahrilling  of  the  male  is  a  sexual  call, 
made  by  raising  the  fore  wings  and  rubbing  them  on  the  hind 
wings.  The  noise  is  due  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  fore 
wingSy  the  middle  portion  of  which  forms,  by  its  transparent 
elastic  surface,  on  which  there  are  but  few  veinlets,  a  resonant 
drum,  increasing  the  volume  of  sound  emitted  by  the  rubbing 
of  the  JUe  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  pair  of  wings. 
This  file  is  the  modified  internal  vein,  the  surface  of  which  is 
greatly  thickened,  rounded  and  covered  closely  with  fine  teeth. 
In  the  females  the  wings  are  not  thus  modified,  and  they  are 
silent.  They  have  been  known  to  lay  300  eggs,  glued  together 
in  a  common  mass.  In  July  the  larvie  appear,  and  by  the  last 
of  August  the  grass  is  alive  with  fully  grown  crickets,  their 
loud  chirruping  resounding  through  the  warm  days  and  nights 
of  autumn.  The  species  are  generally  dull  black  or  brownish, 
and  in  the  tropics  attain  to  a  large  size. 

In  the  genus  Tridactylus  the  males  have  the  anterior  tibife 
three-fingered,  t.  e.,  the  tibia  has  a  lateral  hooked  appendage 
to  which  the  tarsus  is  attached,  while  a  long  hooked  projec- 
tion takes  the  place  of  the  feet.  The  species  are  minute, 
the  largest  known,  T.  apicalis  Say,  being  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
long.  It  is  found  in  the  Southern  States,  while  Tridactylus 
terminalis  Uhler  is  found  northward.  The  Mole-cricket,  Gryl- 
lotalpay  so-called  from  the  enlarged  fossorial  fore  feet,  lives  in 
wet,  swampy  soil,  by  ponds  and  streams,  where  it  raises  ridges 
while  constructing  its  subterranean  galleries  in  search  of 
insects.  Its  fore  legs  are  adapted  like  those  of  the  mole 
for  digging,  and  are  remarkably  short  and  stout,  much  fiat- 
tened  and  armed  with  solid,  tooth-like  projections.  Their  eggs, 
from  300  to  400  in  number,  are  laid  in  the  spring  in  tough 
sacks,  in  galleries.  Very  rare  northward,  they  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

Gryllotalpa  borecUis  Burmeister  is  found  in  New  England, 
burrowing  in  moist  earth  near  ponds.  The  Southern  species  is 
Gryllotalpa  longipennia  Scudder,  and  in  the  West  Indies  an- 
other species  ravages  the  Sugar-cane.  The  genus  Grylhts  in- 
eludes  the  common  crickets.     The  European  Ilouse-cricket, 
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G.  dometticut  Linn.,  has  been  introduced  into  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  as  stated  by  Mr.  James  Angus.    Our  tvo  largest 
speciee  are  the  (iryllua  luctuoaaa  Serville,  Icuown  by  the  great 
length  of  tbe  fore  wings,  which  project  beyond  the  abdomen ; 
and  Gryllua  abbr«viaiua  Serville,  which  is  found  in  the  Middle 
States.     Tiie  most  cotninon  New  England  Bpccics  is  the  Gryllus 
neylectus  of  Scuddcr,  from  which  Gi-yllus  niyer  Harris  differs 
in  its   much    shorter   ovipositor.     The    small 
cricket  so  abundant  iu  our  fields  is  Nemobiat 
viltatus   HaiTis,  a  brownish  striped    species; 
\  tbe  genus  differs  from  Gryllus  in  tlie  laat  joint 
of  the  maxillary  palpi  being  double  the  length 
of  tbe  peaultimate,  wliile  in  Oryllua,  it  is  of 
the  same  lengUi.     In  (Ecanthns  niveus  Serville 
(Fig.  561,  mole ;  fig.  562,  female ;  ag.  30,hiud 
Fig.  001.  wings  of  male  and  female,  showing  the  broad 

thin  portion  between  b  and  c,  used  in  producing  the  slirilUng 
noise)  the  wings  are  brood  and  very  transparent,  narrower  in 
the  female,  the  hind  legs  very  long  and  slender,  and  the  male 
is  ivory  white.  The  males  make  a  loud  shrilling  noise,  and 
both  sexes  ore  found  on  plants,  especially  tbe  grape-vine. 
Mr.  W.  Saunders  states  that  the 
-  female  does  considerable  injury 
to  the  raspberry  and  pliim  twigs 
^-  ""*■  by  boring  into  the  branches  fof 

the  purpose  of  laying  its  egga,  and  the  Editors  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Entoraolt^ist "  state  that  it  severs  grapes  from  Ibe 
brouchcs.     This  genus  leads  to  the  next  family. 

Mr.  Scuddcr  has  described  in  the  ''Proceedings  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  liiatoiy,"  Ardiegogryllus  priscas,  a  fossil 
cricket  from  the  coal  formation  of  Ohio.  "One  broken  hind 
leg  and  a  IVagment  of  a  wing  were  found  ;  tbe  leg  was  notice- 
able in  having  the  tibia  furnished  with  several  large  promi- 
uences,  while  the  femur  was  smooth." 

LocusTARi*  Lntreille.  The  large  green  Locusts  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  large  heads,  and  their  compressed 
bodies.  The  front  from  being  vertical  often  inclines  inwards, 
owing  to  the  greatly  enlai^ed  vertex,  which  is  often  produced 
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into  a  horn.  The  ocelli  are  either  present  or  obsolete,  and  the 
eyes  are  globular  in  shape.  The  antennae  are  of  great  length, 
as  are  the  legs,  which  are  long  and  slender.  The  prothorax  is 
saddle-shaped,  and  the  wings  are  thin,  the  anterior  pair  slightly 
thickened,  while  the  hinder  pair  are  broad,  these  insects  taking 
long  flights.  The  base  of  the  upper  wings  is  transparent,  form- 
ing a  drum  by  which  the  males  produce  a  loud  shrill  noise ; 
they  do  not  rub  the  hind  legs  against  the  wings  as  do  the 
Acrydii.  Scudder  states  that  ^Hhe  day  song  of  some  Locas- 
tariaus  differs  from  that  of  the  night."  The  abdomen  is  not 
of  great  length,  while  the  ovipositor  and  malt  claspers  are 
greatly  developed,  and  are  of  much  importance  in  classificar 
tion.  Lacaze-Dnthiers  describes  the  t3^pical  form  as  having 
the  subgenital  plate  formed  by  the  eighth  sternite,  while  the 
ninth  ring  is  complete.  Its  elements  form  the  ovipositor, 
composed  of  six  pieces,  which  are  large  and  long,  for  boring 
into  the  earth  and  twigs  in  laying  the  eggs.  The  ninth  ster- 
nite is  bifid.  Similar  paii;s  in  the  males  are  formed  for  clasp- 
ing the  body  of  the  female,  and  are  large  and  long.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  autumn,  and  the  young  hatch  in  the  spring. 
The  wingless  genera  have  curved,  cylindrical  bodies,  with 
long  antennse,  and  are  very  active,  leaping  very  vigorously ; 
they  are  brown  in  color,  and  inhabit  caves  or  live  under  stones. 
Ceuthophiltis  is  a  wingless  genus,  in  which  the  pronotum  does 
not  extend  over  the  mcsonotum.  C  macidatvs  Say  has  the  pos- 
terior tibiae  of  the  male  waved.  It  is  common  under  stones. 
C.  stygius  Scudder  is  found  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  and  Ha- 
denoeciis  subterranetis  Scudder  is  found  in  Mammoth  Cave.  It 
is  a  slender  form,  the  antennae  exceeding  the  length  of  the 
body  several  times.  Udeopsylla  differs  from  the  following 
genus,  Daihinia^  according  to  Scudder,  "  in  the  longer,  more 
slender,  less  robust,  and  less  spiny  legs,  in  the  somewhat  more 
slender  body  and  smaller  head,  in  the  shorter  maxillary  palpi, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  tarsal  joints,"  the  first  and  fourth 
being  equal  in  length,  while  the  two  middle  ones  are  small, 
the  second  joint  overlapping  the  third  above.  U.  rohusta 
Haldeman  is  found  in  Nebraska.  In  the  interesting  genus 
Daihinia,  the  "tarsal  joints  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  pair 
are  only  three  in  number,  the  first  and  last  being  of  nearly 
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equal  length,  with  a  single  small  Joint  betweeu  them,  &  reir 
tntereeting  exception  to  the  almost  universal  rule   among  fw 
Locustarim."      The    Katydid,    CgrtophyUrtu   concavua  Siy 
(Fig.  5C3),  has  the  fore  wings  concave,  miicb  produced  in  tlw 
middle.    The  eggs,  according  to  Harris,  are  "  slate  colored,  anc) 
are  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.    Tbe; 
resemble  tiny,  oval,  hivalve  shells  in  shape.    The  insect  lays 
them  in  two  contiguous  rows  along  the  surface  of  a  Iwig,  tiw 
bark  of  which  is  previously  shaved  off,  or  made  rough  with  bar 
piercer.    Each  row  consists  of  eight  or  nine  eggs,  placed  some- 
what obliquely,  and  overlapping  each  other  a  little,  and  they 
i  are  fastened  to  the  twig  with  a 
gummy  substance.     In  hatctuug 
the  egg  splits  open  at  one  end, 
and    the    young    insect    creeps 
through  the  cleft,"     In  Phythp- 
tera  the  wings  are  narrower,  but 
still  concave,  and  the  ovipositor 
*•  is    of  moderate    size,    while   is 
Microcentrum   it  is  very  small. 
P.    oblongifolia     Burmeister    is 
abundant  in  September,  in  New 
England,    being    found    farther 
northward  than  the  Katydid,  and 
when  it  flies  it  makes  a  whizzing 
noise,   compared   by   Harris  to 
Fi«.  wo.  that  of  a  weaver's  shuttle.    He 

^so  states  that  "the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  autumn 
on  the  twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  double  rows,  of  seven  or 
fight  eggs  in  each  row."  These  eggs  in  form,  size  and  color, 
and  in  their  arrangement  on  the  twig,  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Katydi<l.  Pkaneroptera  has  still  narrower  wings 
than  the  genera  hitherto  noticed,  and  the  ovipositor  is  more 
sharply  turned  upwards.  The  P.  airoicauda  of  DeGeer  (P. 
angiistifolia  Harris)  ia  very  abundant,  being  the  moat  common 
species  in  Northern  New  England. 

In  Conocephalua  the  front  of  the  head  is  produced  into  « 
cone.  The  species,  genprally  pea  green,  often  present  brown 
Individuals.     C.  ensiger  Harris  is  a  commonly  distributeiJ  ^ 
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cies.  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  has  observed  a  female  of  this  species 
"  with  the  ovipositor  forced  down  between  the  root-leaves  and 
the  stalk  of  a  species  of  Audropogon,  where  the  eggs  are 
probably  deposited." 

Xiphidium  is  a  genus  of  smaller  size,  with  the  ovipositor 
neaHy  straight.  X.  fasciatum  Serville  is  green,  with  a  brown 
stripe  on  the  head  and  thorax.  It  is  common  in  gardens. 
According  to  Hagen  and  Scudder  an  undescribed  species  of 
Xiphidium  makes  longitudinal  punctures  in  the  pith  of  the 
Cotton  plant. 

In  Orchelimum  the  ovipositor  is  large,  ensiform,  and  up- 
curved.  O.  viHgare  Harris  ia  very  common  northward  ;  it  is 
pale  green,  with  two  brown  stripes  on  the1|ead  and  thorax.  It 
has  a  large  transparent  shrilling  organ,  and  is  a  more  robust 
form  than  the  preceding  species.  Loctista  mfidissima  Liun.  is 
a  common  form  in  Europe.  Westwood  states  that  ''^Hyperho- 
mala  virescens  Boisd.  from  New  Guinea,  is  distinguished  by  the 
prothorax  extending  completely  over  the  abdomen  like  a  pair 
of  elytra,"  and  that  Condylodera  tricondyloides  from  Java,  in 
the  elongated,  constricted  prothorax  and  fine  blue  colors,  ex- 
actly imitates  the  Cicindelous  genus  Tricondyla. 

AcRTDii  Latreille.  Grasshoppers  have  the  body  much  com- 
pressed, the  head  large,  the  front  vertical,  the  ocelli  generally 
present,  while  the  anteiinse  are  short,  the  greatest  number  of 
joints  being  twenty-four.  The  prothorax  is  very  large,  some- 
times reaching  beyond  the  abdomen,  and  the  wings  are 
defiexed  ;  the  hind  legs  are  enlarged  for  leaping,  and  the  tarsi 
are  three-jointed.  The  stridulating  noise  is  produced  by  rub- 
bing the  thighs  against  the  fore  wings,  which  are  long  and 
nan'ow,  while  the  hind  wings  are  broadly  triangular.  The  ovi- 
positor, with  its  accessory  pieces,  consists  of  a  subgenital 
plate  formed  by  the  seventh  stemite;  the  ninth  segment  is 
complete,  and  the  blades  (tergo-rhabdites)  composing  the  ovi- 
positor consist  of  three  secondary  pieces  united  together  be- 
tween them.  These  rhabdites  are  short,  thick,  somewhat 
conical,  and  corneous.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  cocoon-shaped 
mass  covered  with  a  tough  glutinous  secretion,  and  containing 
flx>m  fifty  to  one  hundred  eggs.    The  pupse  are  distinguished 
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ft-om  the  larvae  in  having  large  wing-pads.  On  the  basal  joints 
of  the  abdomen  are  two  cavities  covered  each  with  a  mem- 
brane,  and  containing  a  vesicle  filled  with  liquid,  which  is  sap- 
plied  by  a  nerve  sent  from  the  third  thoracic  ganglion.  They 
were  considered  by  Latreille  and  Burmeister  to  be  vocal  or- 
gans, but  more  correctly  it  would  seem,  by  J.  Muller  and  vod 
Siebold  as  organs  of  hearing. 

Tiiis  family  embraces  insects  of  gigantic  proportions.  The 
migratory  locust  ( Acrydlum  migratorium)  is  a  most  destructive 
insect  from  its  voracity  and  immense  numbers.  Swarms  of 
grasshoppers  are  common  in  the  far  West  where  they  commit 
great  havoc  in  crops.  Our  Caloptenus  femur- ru brum  has  at 
times,  though  not  of  late  years,  gone  in  immense  swarms. 
The  larvaj  of  many  species  live  through  the  winter,  and  appear 
often  in  March  on  unnsually  warm  daj's. 

In  tho  genus  Opomala  the  acute  antennae  are  broad  and 
flattened  at  base.  In  0.  brachyptera  Scudder  the  fore  wings 
are  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  bod3'.  In 
Chloedltis  the  hinder  edge  of  the  pronotum  is  square  or 
rounded ;  there  are  no  foveolae  on  the  vertex,  and  the  lateral 
carinae  of  the  pronotum  is  parallel,  or  quite  nearly  so. 

ChloedUis  cofiRpersa  Harris  is  light  bay,  sprinkled  with  black 
spots,  with  a  black  line  on  the  head  behind  each  e3'e,  and  ex- 
tending upon  the  thorax.  The  front  wings  are  pale  3-cllowish 
brown,  and  the  hind  shanks  are  pale  red,  with  the  spines  tipped 
v/itli  black.  IMr.  S.  I.  Smith  states  that  the  structure  of  the 
ovipositor  of  this  species  is  "beautifully  adapted  to  a  remark- 
able habit  in  the  manner  of  depositing  the  eggs,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  noticed  before  among  Orthoptera.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  old  logs,  in  the  under  sides  of  boards,  or  in 
any  soft  wood  lying  among  the  grass  which  these  insects 
inhabit.  By  means  of  the  anal  appendages  the  female  exca- 
vates in  the  wood  a  smooth  round  hole  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  hole  is  at  first  almost  perpendicular 
but  is  turned  rapidly  off  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  and  rnns  nearly  parallel  with,  and  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  from  the  surface ;  the  whole  length  of  the  hole 
being  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  fourth.  A  single  hole  noticed 
m  the  end  of  a  log  was  straight.    The  eggs,  which  are  abont 
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a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  qaitc  slender  and  light  brownish 
yellow,  are  placed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side,  and  inclined 
so  that,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  hole,  each  egg  overlies  the 
next  in  the  same  row  by  about  half  its  length.  The  apeiture 
is  closed  by  a  little  di^k  of  a  hard  gummy  substance.  I  have 
seen  many  of  the  females  engaged  in  excavating  the  holes, 
and  they  always  stood  with  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  of  ther  wood,  and  apparently  did  not  change  their  posi- 
tion during  the  operation.  When  one  was  just  beginning  a 
hole  it  was  very  easy  to  see  the  upper  appendages  rise  and 
open,  and  each  time  scrape  away  a  little  of  the  wood.  During 
this  operation  a  frothy  fluid  is  emitted  from  some  part  of  the 
abdomen,  but  whether  it  serves  to  soften  the  wood  or  to 
lubricate  the  appendages  and  the  sides  of  the  hole  I  did  not 
determine."  The  genus  Stenobothrus  differs  in  having  foveolje 
on  the  vertex.  S.  curtipennis  Harris  is  a  very  common  species 
and  at  once  recognized  by  its  very  short  wings. 

In  the  genus  Tragocephala  the  vertex  of  the  head  is  promi- 
nent, the  front  rather  oblique,  sloping  inwards,  and  the  pro- 
thorax  is  acutely  angulated  posteriorly.  T.  infascata  Harris 
and  T.  viridifascicUa  Harris  are  common  species ;  the  former 
is  dusky  brown,  the  hind  wings  transparent,  pale  gi-eenish 
yellow  next  to  the  body,  with  a  large  dusky  cloud  near  the 
middle  of  the  hind  margin,  and  a  black  line  on  the  front 
margin ;  while  the  latter  is  green,  with  dusky  fore  wings 
broadly  banded  with  green. 

Pezzotettix  closely  resembles  Caloptenus,  except  that  in 
some  of  the  species  it  is  wingless.  P.  borealis  Scudder  is 
found  in  British  America,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  In  the  P.  alpinus  Kollar 
of  Europe  there  are  short  wings.  The  genus  Calojvtenus  has 
but  a  slight  mesial  ridge  on  the  prothorax ;  the  lateral  ridges 
vary  in  size,  and  the  sternal  tubeixile  is  very  large,  while  the 
tip  of  the  male  abdomen  is  much  swollen.  Caloptenus  femur- 
rubrum  Harris  (Fig.  564,  b)  is  the  common  Red-legged  grass- 
hopper. It  varies  greatly  and  has  been  so  abundant  in  New 
England  and  Canada,  though  not  of  late  years,  as  to  become  a 
public  calamity.  It  has  been  seen  very  rarely  on  the  Labrador 
coast,  and  it  is  a  veiy  widely  distributed  species,  ranging  from 
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Labrador  to  the  Mississippi.  Ttie  Caloptenus  spretus  Uliler 
(Fig.  564,  a),  appears  in  immense  numbers  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  extending 
from  the  Saskatchewan  river  on  the  north  to  Texas.  The 
native  bix^eding-places  of  this  species  cover  an  area  in  Wyom- 
ing, Montana,  and  British  America,  north  of  M<int:ina,  of 
about  300,000  square  miles.  From  this  area  in  seasons  of 
excessive  drought  it  migrates  south-eastward,  sometimes  flying 
nearly  a  thousand  miles. 

Dr.  Lincecum  thus  describes  the  ravages  of  C.  spretus  in 
Texas:  '*Last  spring  the  young  were  hatched  from  the  e^ 
in  the  early  days  of  March ;  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they 
had  destroyed  half  the  vegetation,  although  the  Insects  were 
wingless  and  not  larger  than  a  house-fly.    The  flrst  winged 

specimens  were  seen  high  in 
the  air*  at  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  ;  as  a  light  northerly 
breeze  sprang  up,  millions 
dropped  to  the  earth,  cover- 
ing the  ground  in  an  hour, 
and  destroying  every  green 
thing  with  avidity.  During 
the  night  they  were  quiet,  but 
at  daybreak  commenced  to 
eat,  and  continued  until  ten  in  the  morning,  when  they  all  flew 
southward.  At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  another  swarm  arrived,  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
the  first ;  these  again  took  flight  the  following  day ;  and  thus 
they  continued,  coming  and  going,  day  after  day,  devouring 
the  foliage  and  depositing  their  eggs.  At  first  they  selected 
bare  spots  for  this  purpose,  but  finally  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  was  so  broken  up  by  their  borings  that  every  inch 
of  ground  contained  several  patches  of  eggs.  This  visitation 
was  spread  over  many  hundreds  of  miles."  C  biviUatus  Say 
is  a  large  dull  green,  or  olive  colored  species,  with  red  legs, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  gardens. 

Romalea  microptera^  called  the  "Lubber  grasshopper"  In 
Florida,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  orange.  (Glover.)  It  is 
nearly  three  inches  long;  the  prothorax  is  keeled,  and  the 
wings  only  cover  half  of  the  abdomen.    The  lar^'a  is  reddish, 
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while  tbe  adult  is  yellowish  brown  with  dark  patches  aod 
spots. 

In  Acrydiuvi  the  epiiie  on  the  chest  is  very  prominent,  and 
the  mesial  ci-est  above  is  well  marked,  while  the  tip  of  the 
mate  abdomen  is  not  swollen.  Acrydium  aluiaceiim  Harris  is 
nearly  two  inches  long,  and  expands  over  three  inches.  It  is 
brownish  yellow,  with  a  paler  yellow  stripe  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  thorax. 

To  the  genu9  IVopidacris,  separated  from  Aciydium  by  Mr. 
Sciidder,  belongs  certain   gigantic  grasshoppers  nearly  four 
inches  in  length  and  expanding  some  eight  inches,  with  gaily 
colored  hind  wings.     T.  crtstala  Linn,  has  pale,  greenish  blue 
hind   wings ;    it   is 
reported  fb^m  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  is 
widely     distributed 
through    tropical 
South  America.     T. 
dux  Drury  has  brick 
red  hind  wings  and 
expands  nearly  sev- 
en inches ;  its  range 
is    from    Texas    to 
Panama. 

(Edipoda  is  a  large 
and  well  known  ge-  ^^'  "'*■ 

Dus,  in  which  there  is  no  spine  between  tbe  fore  legs,  and  the 
(h>nt  of  the  head  is  vertical  and  swollen.  (Edipoda  Carolina 
Linn,  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  wings  black  with  a  broad  yel- 
low hind  mai^in,  and  it  expands  o^'e^  three  and  a  half  inches. 
It  is  abundant  everywhere.  (E.  sulpharea  Fabr.  has  deep  yel- 
low wings,  with  a  broad  dusky  band  beyond  the  middle,  while 
(E.  corailina  Harris  has  hind  wings  of  a  rich  coral  red.  (E. 
xanthoptera  Germar  (Fig.  565)  ranges  from  New  England  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  reddish  brown  ;  the  prothorax  has  a  high 
rounded  unbroken  ridge ;  the  fore  wings  are  flecked  with  small 
dusky  spots ;  the  hind  wings  are  yellow  at  the  base,  ftiecous 
beyond  and  clouded  at  the  tip;  the  hind  shanks  ore  dusky, 
with  a  pale  band  below  tbe  knee.     Tbe  wings  of  the  male  es- 
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consiBting  of  but  nine  Joints.    The  P.  stecifolium  Linn,  is  green 
and  about  three  inolieB  long.    It  lives  in  the  East  Indies. 

Ma»tid£  Latreilie.     Tlicse  notorial  OrUioptera  are  emir 
recognized  by  their  large  size,  the  enormous  epinoua  fore  legs, 
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adapted  for  seizing  other  insects  lilce  the  raptorial  Ilemiptera. 

and  which   has  given  them  the  name  of  Soothsayers  and 

Prophets,  from  their  devotional  attitude  when 

watching  for  their  prey.     Tbey  are  worshipped 

by  the  Hottentota   as  tutelary  divinities.      The 

I  bead  is  horizontal,  triangnlnr  in  fVont,  with 

I  long  lilifonn  antennae ;  tiie  prothorax  is  vetj 

F  long,  and  the  brood  wings  are  thin,  net-veined. 

'  with  long  parallel  veina,  more  strongly  rcsein- 

'  bling  the  Neuroptera  in  this  respect  than  am 

other  family.    The   abdomen  ia   long,  linear 

oval.     "The  subgcnital  plate  is  formed  by  the 

eighth  sternite,  the  oviduct  opening  between 

the  seventh  and  eighth  segments.     The  ainl)' 

segment  Is  complete.    Tlie  elements  of  this 

I  ring  are  but  little  developed,  scarcely  wirpass- 
ing  the  sul^nital  plate ;  the  two  episterniles 
are  distinct,  and  between  them  is  the  eniail 
ninth  sternite."     Tlie  stylets  are  concealed  by 
the  broad  expanded  stemum   of  the  Beventh 
segment,  wiiilc  the  antenna-like  appendnge  (or 
anal  stylo.  Fig.  23)  is  sometimes  manyjoiuled, 
and  is  said  by  Lacaze-Dut biers  to  be  appended 
Pig,  S08.         to  the  eleventh  segment  of  the  abdomen.    1''* 
mass  of  egga  laid  by  the  female  ia  attached  to  twigs,  «"■ 
enclosed  in  a  flattened  siibovate  case  (ootheca)  of  hardened 
allk.    The  eggs  are  infested  to  some  extent  by  chaldd  p"'' 
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sites.  The  young  are  long  and  linear.  The  Race-horse,  Jtfan- 
t%8  Carolina  Liuu.  (Fig.  567;  fig.  568,  eggs,  natural  size), 
oocors  iu  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  in  the  tropics 
occur  the  allied  genera  Vates^  Empusa^  Harpax  and  Schizoce- 
phala.  According  to  Mr.  T.  Glover  the  eggs  of  Mantis 
Carolina  ai-e  laid  in  a  packet  about  an  inch  long  attached  to 
leaf-stalks  and  twigs.  The  body  of  the  recently  hatched  young 
is  linear  and  turned  up  at  each  end,  and  it  devours  cateipillars 
and  insects,  holding  them  in  tlie  fore  legs  with  a  firm  grasp 
by  applying  the  spined  tibiae  and  tarsi  against  thb  more  stoutly 
spined  femora,  and  then  sucking  their  blood  at  its  leisure.  Pro- 
fessor Sanborn  Teuney  tells  me  he  has  observed  the  female 
after  sexual  union  devour  the  male.  Burmeister  says  that 
Mantis  argentina  Burm.,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  seizes  and  eats 
small  birds.  The  genus  Eremophila  (£.  Ebrenbergi  of  Burm- 
eister) inhabits  the  deserts  of  Northern  Africa,  where  it  re- 
sembles the  sand  in  color. 

Blattari^  Latreille.  The  Cockroaches  are  flattened  ovate, 
with  the  head  rounded  and  partially  concealed  by  the  expanded 
prothorax.  The  fore  wings  are  large,  ovate,  not  much  smaller 
than  the  hind  i/fings ;  the  antennae  are  long  and  filiform,  many 
jointed.  The  bilobate  subgenital  plate  is  formed  by  the  eighth 
sternite ;  the  ninth  abdominal  ring  is  complete,  the  sternite 
being  small  and  lodged  between  the  two  episternites  which  are 
soldered  into  a  single  annular  piece.  The  anal  stylets  are 
short.  The  species,  which  arc  almost  invariably  reddish 
brown,  or  paler,  ai*e  nocturnal,  hiding  by  da3%  and  are  found 
under  stones.  They  are  fond  of  heat,  the  house  cockroaches 
frequenting  heated  rooms.  While  the  common  species  are 
troublesome  from  eating  garments,  etc.,  they  do  great  ser^'icc 
in  clearing  houses  and  ships  of  bed-bugs,  which  they  greedily 
devour.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  bean-shaped  capsule  (ootheca) 
which  is  divided  into  two  apartments,  each  containing  a  row 
of  separate  chambers,  about  thirty  in  number,  each  of  which 
encloses  an  egg.  Many  days  are  required  for  oviposition,  and 
the  female  may  be  seen  running  about  with  the  capsule  par- 
tially protruding  from  her  body.  During  this  period  embryos 
ai*e  forming  within  the  capsule,  and  very  soon  after  it  is 
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dropped  the  larvae  are  hatched.  The  common  cockroach, 
Blatta  (Stylopyga)  orientalis  Linn,  has  rudimentary  wings  in 
the  female,  while  in  the  male  they  are  shorter  than  the  body. 
In  Periplaneta  the  wings  are  longer  than  the  body,  and  the 
supraanal  plate  is  deepl}'  fissured  and  the  abdomen  much 
swollen.  P&riplaneta  Americana  Linn,  is  a  commonly  dis- 
tributed species.  The  genus  Platymodes  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding one  in  its  narrower  and  longer  body,  and  the  supraanal 
plate  is  not  fissured ;  the  anal  stylets  are  much  shorter  and 
turned  down,  while  the  wings  extend  beyond  the  alxlomen,  the 
anterior  pair  being  well  rounded  at  the  tips.  Platamodes  Pen- 
sylvanica  DeGeer  is  pale,  shining,  reddish  brown,  and  the  an- 
tennae reach  back  to  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings.     It  is  found  in 

woods     under     stones,     entering 
houses  by  night. 

In  Ectobia  the  wings  are  well 
developed,  and  the  basal  joints  of 
the  tarsi  are  shorter  than  the 
others.  The  Ectobia  Germanica 
Stephens  (Fig.  569,  male  and  fe- 
male) is  a  pale  species,  and  is 
very  abundant  in  houses  in  and 
^^-  ^"®'  about  Boston,  where  it  is  called 

the  "Croton  bug.'*  Ectobia  Z«77iqp/Jt7a  Harris  is  veiy  common 
in  woods  under  stones  in  New  England.  The  third  joint  of 
its  antennae  is  as  long  as  the  next  five,  collectively. 

In  Cryptocercua  both  sexes  are  wingless;  the  antennae  are 
half  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  and  the  abdominal  appendages 
are  not  exserted,  being  very  short.  C  punctulatus  Scudder  is 
known  by  its  thickly  punctured  body  and  dark  mahogany 
brown  color,  with  reddish  beneath.  It  is  found  southwards. 
In  Pycnoscelxis  the  males  are  wingless ;  no  females  have  3"et 
been  found.  It  differs  from  Cryptocercua  in  having  a  larger 
head ;  the  eyes  are  placed  closer  together,  and  the  stylets  are 
slender,  cylindrical,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  cerci  and 
inserted  just  within  them.  Plate  1,  fig.  2  represents  the  wing 
of  an  extinct  species  of  cockroach  (Blattina?)  discovered  by 
Mr.  Barnes  in  the  coal  formation  of  Nova  Scotia.  While  most 
of  the  remains  of  cockroaches  found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
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of  this  country  and  Europe  have  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Blattina,  Mr.  Scudder  describes,  in  the  "  Palseoutology  of  Illi- 
nois," a  foim  under  the  name  of  Mylacria  anthracophila  (Fig. 
570,  upper   wing;    Fig,    571, 
prothorax)  which  was  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  true  coal 
measures  at  Morris,   Illinois. 

FoRFicuLARi^  Latreille. 
The  Earwigs  are  very  unlike 
other    Orthoptera,     and    are  ^ig.  S70, 

readily  distinguished  by  their  narrow  flattened  bodies,  with 
short  wing-covers,  like  the  Staphylinida  among  beetles,  on 
which  account  Ltnnteus  placed  them  among  the  Coleoptera. 
The  head  is  ftee,  fiat,  horizontal ;  the  ocelli  are  wanting,  and 
the  eyes  round  ;  the  antennte  arise  trom  under  the  eyes,  and  are 
filiform  and  twelve  to  forty-jointed.  The  elytra  are  short  and 
thick,  while  the  rounded,  broad,  hind  wings  are  folded  under- 
neath so  as  to  be  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  anterior  pair. 
The  female  genital  armature  is  described  by  Lacaze-Duthiers 
as  composed  of  a  subgenital  plate  formed  by  the  eighth  ster- 
nite,  while  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal  rings 
are  partly  aborted,  and  only  represented  by  two 
homy  arcs  closely  soldered  to  the  tergite  of  the  f 
tenth  ring.  The  rhabdites  of  the  eleventh  ring  are 
greatly  developed,  forming  the  immense  forceps,  "*'  ""■ 
which  are  often  as  long  as  the  whole  body.  This  family  was 
ranked  as  a  separate  order  by  Leach  and  Kirby,  under  the  name 
of  Dermaptera,  and  were  called  Euplexoptera  by  Westwood. 

They  are  nocturnal  insects,  hiding  in  the  day  time  between 
leaves  and  in  flowers,  flying  about  at  dark.  They  feed  on  the 
oorollas  of  flowers  and  on  fVuit,  and  will  eat  bread  and  meat. 
They  are  rare  iiiset^ts  in  this  country,  though  troublesome  in 
Europe  from  their  great  numbers.  An  Alpine  species  lives 
under  stones  in  Europe,  In  Forficula  the  antennie  are  fifleeD- 
jointed.  Spongophora  bip'inctata  Scudder  has  two  pale  spots 
on  the  elytra.  In  Labia  the  antennte  are  less  than  twelve- 
Jointed.  LaHa  mtnuta  Scudder  is  yellowish  brown,  with  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  and  the  head  reddish  brown. 
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These  insects  have  the  body,  as  a  whole,  more  elongated 
than  in  other  insects,  with  large  broad,  net-veined,  thin,  mem- 
branous wings,  both  pairs  being  very  equal  in  size,  the  anterior 
pair  being  sometimes  smaller  than  the  hind  wings,  while  in 
some  genera  the  hind  ones  are  either  diminished  in  size  or 
obsolete.  The  mouth-parts  are  free,  the  mandibles  being  well 
developed,  and  the  abdomen  is  long  and  slender,  with  the 
genital  armor  always  present,  but  made  on  the  simplest  plan. 
not  forming  a  sting.  The  metamorphosis  is  either  incomplete 
or  complete ;  accordingly  the  pupa  is  either  active  or  inactive 
and  when  inactive  resides  in  a  cocoon.  The  greater  nunil»er 
of  species  are  aquatic ;  and  several  degraded  forms  (Lepismt. 
etc.)  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Myriapods. 

The  description  of  tlie  head  and  mouth-parts  of  the  Orthop- 
tera  applies  well  to  the  Neuroptera,  but  the  head  is  horizoDtal. 
fliitter,  and  the  mouth-parts  are  less  symmetrical,  certain  parts 
being  greatly  developed  over  others.  As  a  general  rule  that 
part  of  the  head  situated  behind  the  mouth  is  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  head,  than  usual  in  the  lanse  of  the 
higher  insects,  and  also  the  mouth-parts  are  much  larger  and 
less  compact.  Thus  the  head  of  a  Neuropterous  larva  may  Iw 
actually  larger  than  the  entire  thorax  of  the  same  insect ;  in 
the  Hymenopterous  and  Lepidopterous  larvsB  it  is  the  reverse, 
the  head  is  often  smaller  than  even  the  prothoracic  ring. 

The  mouth-parts  are  inclined  to  become  very  large,  and  in 
the  larva  of  Libellula  the  labium  is  enormously  developed, 
masking  the  jaws  and  other  parts  when  at  rest,  and  capable 
of  great  extension,  while  it  is  armed  with  powerful  hookj?. 
being  modified  palpi,  for  seizing  other  insects. 

The  thorax  is  large,  the  segments  being  well  developed,  and 
the  prothorax  is  usually  large  and  square,  but  in  what  in  many 
respects  are  the  most  typical  insects  of  the  group,  the  Ep^^^' 
meridce  and  Libellulidce^  the  prothorax  is  verj*  small,  as  in 
the  highest  insects,  and  in  the  latter  group  the  greatly  enlarged 
flanks  of  the  mesothorax  seem  to  take  its  place. 
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The  wings  are  large,  and  in  the  Libellulidoe  they  are  in 
constant  use.  The  legs  are  generally  of  simple  structure, 
these  insects  neither  walking  nor  leaping  much.  Rarely,  as  in 
Mantispa,  are  they  adapted  for  seizing  their  prey,  as  they  are 
in  many  Hemiptera  and  Orthoptera. 

The  abdomen  of  the  Ncuroptera  is  composed,  according  to 
Lacaze-Duthiers,  of  eleven  segments  (arthromeres),  and  the 
ovipositor  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Hymen- 
optera,  Hemiptera  and  Orthoptera,  though  in  the  different 
families  the  characters  vary  much  more  than  in  the  higher  sub- 
orders, in  this  respect  perfectly  according  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  in  the  different  groups.  He 
states,  however,  as  observation  has  taught  us,  that  in  its 
structure  the  ovipositcr  is  simpler  than  in  other  insects,  and 
the  farthest  removed  from  that  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

Lacaze-Duthiers,  whose  work  is  necessarily  incomplete  from 
treating  of  the  female  ovipositor  alone,  not  regarding  the 
analogous  parts  in  the  other  sex,  considers  the  Neuropterous 
ovipositor  (tariere)  as  having  three  types  of  structure.  The 
simplest  is  found  in  Libellula,  in  the  abdomen  of  which  there 
are  ten  segments  much  alike  ;  '^  the  eleventh  is  more  complex 
than  the  others  ;  it  has  the  same  structure  as  in  JBschna.  It 
is  especially  in  the  division  of  [the  family  containing]  Libellula 
and  its  allies  that  the  two  appendages  take  the  form  and  the 
function  of  pincers,  and  that  the  special  word  '  forcipate,'  has 
been  used.  These  forceps  serve,  as  is  well  known,  for  clasping 
oi^ans,  and  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  very  long  prelimi- 
naries to  fecundation."  The  outlet  of  the  oviduct  lies  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  segments. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Neuroptera  consists  of  the  cere- 
brellum,  with  its  lateral  productions,  the  optic  nerves,  forming 
a  cylinder  extending  between  the  eyes  and  presenting  four 
swellings.  (Leidy.)  There  are  three  thoracic  and  eight  ab- 
dominal ganglia  which  are  of  very  uniform  size,  and  connected 
by  double  commissures.  (See  Fig.  43.)  The  nervous  cord  is 
very  equably  developed  and  the  brain  portion  is  relatively 
smaller  than  in  the  higher  suborders.  ' 

Professor  Leidy  has  described  the  digestive  organs  of  Cory- 
dolus  cormttuSj  which  may  serve  as  a  type  for  the  rest  of  the 
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8uboi-der.  It  agrees  with  most  other  genera  of  the  group  in 
having  a  long  oesophagus,  which  is  dilated  posteriorly  into  a 
spacious  proventriculus,  which  extends  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
abdominal  segment.  The  large  intestine  presents  a  lai^  con- 
volution, and  abruptly  dilates  into  an  oval  or  fusiform  c(£cam 
in  its  lower  third,  which  latter  opens  into  the  rectum.  In 
some  genera  there  is  a  long  sucking  stomach  inserted  on  ow 
of  the  sides.  In  Corydalus  this  is  only  present  in  the  pupa, 
and  is  aborted  in  the  imago ;  so  also  in  the  larva  the  '^proven 
triculns,  with  its  apparatus  of  stomachal  teeth,"  is  adapted  to 
the  carnivorous  habits  of  the  insect,  but  in  the  pupa  t^  teeth 
disappear,  ^^  while  in  the  imago  we  find  the  cesophagus  again 
lengthened,  still  contracted  at  its  commencement,  but  grado- 
ally  dilating  until  it  forms  a  capacious  Florence  flask-shaped 
proventriculus,  or  gizzard."  (See  Fig.  45.) 

"With  the  PerlidcB  the  gizzard  is  wanting,  but  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  stomach  has  from  four  to  eight  ooeca  point- 
ing forwards.  With  the  Libellulidce  the  oesophagus  is  long 
and  large,  and  protrudes  somewhat  into  the  straight,  oblong, 
constricted  stomach,  which  is  without  coeca,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  very  short  ileum  and  colon.  The  digestive  tube  of  ihe 
EphemeridoBy  which  in  their  perfect  state  take  no  food,  is 
feebly  developed.  Its  walls  are  very  thin  throughout,  and  the 
cesophagus  is  directly  continuous  with  the  stomach,  which  is  a 
bladder-like  dilation,  and  succeeded  by  a  short,  straight  intes- 
tine. The  predatory  Pa  nor  pi  doe,  which  are  rapacious,  differ 
notably  from  the  other  Neuroptera,  and  resemble  rather  the 
preceding  order  (Orthoptera).  The  oesophagus  is  short  and 
straight,  and  in  the  thorax  is  succeeded  by  a  spherical  muscu- 
lar gizzard  which  is  lined  internally  witli  a  brown  chitinous 
membrane  covered  with  stiff  hairs.  The  stomach  is  tubular 
and  straight ;  the  ileum  makes  two  convolutions  before  pass- 
ing into  the  long  colon."  (Siebold.)  In  Lepisma  the  oesoph- 
agus terminates  in  a  "kind  of  crop,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
globular  gizzard  provided  with  six  teeth." 

There  are  two  simple,  short,  salivary  glands  in  the  Sialida, 
while  in  the  Phryganeidce  and  Hemerobidoe  "they  are 
ramified  and  highly  developed.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that 
there  is,  in  this  respect,  a  sexual  difference  with  the  Panor- 
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pi  dee;  the  males  have  three  pairs  of  very  long,  tortuoas  tubes, 
while  with  the  females  the  only  vestiges  of  this  apparatus  are  . 
two  indistinct  vesicles."  (Siebold.) 

In  their  larval  state  the  aquatic  Neuroptera  breathe  by 
false  gills,  or  branchial  trachece;  these  generally  consist  of 
slender  filaments  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments. These  filaments  are  fieshy,  and  penetrated  by  tracheae, 
which  take  up  the  oxygen  fi-om  the  water.  In  the  larvee  of  the 
Phryg aneidce  these  false  gills  are  simple,  *•  ^ rarely  ramified, 
and  united  in  groups  of  from  two  to  five,  which  stand  out  to- 
wards ihe  back."  Siebold  also  states  that  '^  with  those  of  the 
Ephemeridce  each  of  the  anterior  abdominal  segments  has 
a  pair  of  these  branchiae  which  are  sometimes  ramified  in  the 
most  varied  manner,  and  sometimes  consist  of  two  kinds, 
some  being  lamelliform  and  alternating  with  the  others  which 
are  fasciculate.  With  all  the  Ep  hem  eri  d  cb  these  organs  have 
movements  which  are  sometimes  slow  and  rhythmical,  and 
sometimes  rapid  and  oscillatory.  .  .  .  The  trachean  branchiae 
of  ^schna,  Libellula  and  the  other  Libellulidce  are  formed 
upon  a  wholly  difierent  plan.  They  are  situated  in  the  very 
large  rectum,  and  consist  of  numerous  epithelial  folds  which 
are  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  very  fine  branches  of  many 
large  trachean  trunks.  (Fig.  62,  x.)  The  rectum  is,  moreover, 
invested  by  a  very  highly  developed  muscular  tunic,  and  its 
orifice  has  three  pyramidal  valves  which  regulate  the  entrance 
and  the  escape  of  the  water  required  for  respiration." 

In  the  larval  and  adult  insect  there  are  four  main  trunks  to 
the  traeheary  system,  two  on  each  side,  and  much  less  com- 
plicated than  in  other  insects. 

There  are  generally  six  or  eight  long,  fiexuous  urinary  or 
Malpighian  vessels.  In  the  Neuroptera  the  ovaries  ''consist 
always  of  multilocular  tubes,"  and  the  two  testes  are,  in  the 
PerlidcBy  Ephemeridoe  and  Libellulidce ,  composed  of  "a 
multitude  of  round  follicles,  disposed  botryoidally  around 
a  long  dilated  portion  of  each  of  the  deferent  canals.  .  .  . 
With  Panorpa  the  two  testicles  are  very  simple  and  ovoid ; 
but  with  the  other  species  they  consist  of  two  tufts  of  long  or 
round  follicles.  With  Myrmeleon  and  Hemerobius  they  are 
oval  and  surrounded  by  a  distinct  envelope.    The  two  deferent 
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canals  are  short,  and  always  have  on  their  lower  extremity  two 
long  or  ovoid  accessory  follicles."  (Siebold.) 

The  classification  of  the  Neuroptera  is  difficult  from  the 
lowness  of  the  t37)e,  which  presents  an  unusual  number  of  deg- 
radational  forms,  such  as  are  indicated  beyond,  and  because 
the  different  families  vary  so  much  among  themselves,  and 
contain  forms  which  mimic  the  higher  groups  of  insects. 
Though  the  type  is  the  lowest  among  hexapodous  insects,  yet 
there  constantly  recur  characters  which  are  found  only  in  the 
highest  insects.  For  example  the  Phryganeidce  are  Neu- 
ropterous  throughout,  3'et  there  are  many  of  the  less  impor- 
tant characters  which  ally  them  most  intimately  with  the 
Lepidoptera,  especially  the  Tineidce. 

However  all  Neuroptera  agree  in  the  lax  composition  of 
the  body,  inducing  a  worm-like,  elongated  form.  The  meta- 
morphoses are,  in  the  more  typical  families,  less  complete  than 
in  other  insects,  except  the  Hemiptera  and  Orthoptera,  asd 
upon  the  whole  the  organs  of  vegetative  life  are  lai^ely  devel- 
oped over  those  of  animal  life,  making  them  generally  very 
sluggish  in  their  motions  (tliough  the  adult  Libellulidae  are  an 
exception) ,  and  inducing  an  abnormal  size  of  the  body,  as  this 
suborder  contaius  many  of  the  largest  and  most  monsti*ouB  of 
insects.  The  researches  of  Professor  Dana  and  Messrs.  Hartt 
and  Scudder  show  that  the  Neuroptera  shared  with  the  Orthop- 
tera the  possession  of  the  low  marshy  lands  of  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  times,  and  the  forms  discovered  in  the  rocks  of 
those  periods  indicate  that  they  were  often  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  among  the  most  degraded  of  their  t3'pe. 

Dr.  Anton  Dohrn  has  described,  under  the  name  of  Eoge- 
reon  Bockingi  (Fig.  572),  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fossil 
insect  yet  discovered.  It  occurred  in  the  Permian  formation 
in  Germany.  He  considered  it  as  combining  Hemipterons  and 
Neuropterous  characters,  though  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Neuroptera.  Dr.  Hagen  writes  me  that  "Eugereon  belongs  to 
Dictyoneura  Goldenberg,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  one  o( 
the  species  described  and  figured  by  Goldenberg."  Dictyo- 
neura is  said  b}''  Goldenberg  to  resemble  the  Neuropteroos 
genus  Semblis.  Dr.  Hagen  also  informs  me  that  Gerstaecker» 
after  an  examination  of  Bocking's  specimen,  *'  thinks  Eugereon 
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Is  next  related  to  the  Ephemerina.  The  parts  of  the  mouth 
have  nothing  of  the  Hemiptera  about  them  and  they  are  even 
more  related  to 

the  Diptera."  333:3t)c  ='j33333:jOJX)i^QO 

While  we  would         --Q-rm-rnTrTiV, 
defer  to  the        /l  ^^"^^>v 

judgment  of 
these  distin- 
guished ento- 
mologiats  who 
have  actually 
studied  the  fos- 
sil iUetf,  yet 
judging  from 
Dohrn's  draw- 
ing we  would 
refer  the  insect  i 
to  the  Neuroi>  L^ 
tera.  and  would       d^ 

suggest  that  in 

.  .       .  rig,  OTS. 

certain  charac- 
ters we  are  strongly  reminded  of  certain  more  abnormal  genera 
of  IlemerobidcB  and  the  Panorpidm.  The  wings  while 
closely  resembling  the  Ephemerids,  as  Dr.  H^en  has  sug- 
gested to  us,  also,  in  our  opinioD,  recall  those  of  an  AtVicnn 
species  of  Palpares,  and  of  the  fore  wings  of  Nemoptera,  and 
the  antennte  and  beak-like  mouth-pai-ta  seem  analogous  to 
those  of  Fanorpa  aud  Boreus.' 

Fid,  BTl.  Eligereon  BCtlHiigi  IHilini,  enlBTged  three  dJunetera;  A,  a,  Isb- 
rum;  b,  flrat  pair  of  Jaws  (mandlblea);  e,  eecoDiL  pair  {maxkllie] ;  tj  labial  jtatpl; 
/,  (Vagmentu  Dfanlannai;  m,  portion  of  lega;  b,  middie  Itbiie.    C,  o.i',  uitennK;  D, 

tibia  of  [he  left  fore  leg— 4rt<r  Dohm. 

•Erlcheon  and  Slebold  have  gn>n|jed  the  Ttrmitida,  Fiocida,  Enbida, 
Epheneridaimil  LibcUaHdaaiid.eiiY\enamiiat"!aiso" Nearo\AaT&,a.a<ieon- 
lideroil  them  at  Orthoptera,  vestrlc ling  the  Neiireptemto  the  Sialidtc,  Hemero- 
bida,  Panorplda  and  FArv^<inel<ta,and  thisclaeelflcotlon  has  been  adopted 
by  moat  coiitinenMI  enlomologlstB.  Now  while  helievlng  In  the  unity  of  the  Neu- 
ropteroQH  type,  and  that  the  so  called  "  faine"  Neuroplera  (especially  the  Slay-Ulei 
aud  the  dri^on-flle'')  are  really  the  most  typical  of  the  eiiborder.  being  the  most 
uullke  other  Ineeirle.  do  not  we  have  many  charartern  in  thene  pnlieoiole  nel- 
TClued  InBuctn,  which  unite  more  Intimately  the  no  r.iliffd  f)i1>e  and  true  Nrnirop- 
tera  ?    We  would  not  target  the  analogies  abovrn  la  tbeau  Ibasll  net-velued  Ineeet* 
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It  is  a  rather  large  insect,  the  head  and  moath-parts  measm^ 
ing  thirty-nine  millimetres,  the  three  thoracic  rings  twent}'- 
eight  millimetres,  and  the  part  preserv^ed  of  the  right  upper 
wing  forty-four  millimetres,  and  of  the  right  under  wing  fifty- 
one  millimetres.  The  antennae  are  long  and  thi'ead-like,  as  in 
Panorpa,  and  the  venation  of  the  wings  are  of  the  Nearopter- 
ous  type,  while  the  elongated  mouth-parts  are  Hemipterous  in 
appearance,  though  the  labial  palpi  (Ae)  are  well  developed, 
being  usually  absent  in  the  Hemiptera.  It  is  the  most  puz- 
zling form  yet  brought  to  light,  and  has  been  compared  by 
Dr.  Dohm  to  the  fossil  Archeeopteryx  of  the  Solenhofen  slates, 
referred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  birds,  and  by  others  to  the 
reptiles. 

We  have  shown  elsewhere*  that  the  Nenropterous  families, 
except  the  most  typical,  i.e.,  the  Ephemeridoe  and  Libelltt- 
lidce,  mimic  every  other  suborder  of  insects.  They  are  in 
fact  comprehensive  or  synthetic  types,  combining,  as  do  all 
decephalized,  embryonic  forms,  the  structures  of  the  other  sub- 
orders of  insects,  and  thus  presenting,  in  advance,  features 
which  remind  us  of  characters  more  fully  wrought  out  In  higher 
and  more  compactly  finished  groups  of  insects. 

As  regards  the  preservation  of  the  dragon-flies,  Mr.  Uhler 
states  that  ^Hhe  large,  brilliant  gi*een  dragon-flies  (Corda- 
lina),  as  well  as  the  yellow,  brown-striped  Gomphina,  having 
the  eyes  wide  apart,  will  furnish  new  species  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  order  to  preserve  specimens  in  the  neatest 
manner  it  is  well  to  slip  them  immediately,  when  caught,  into 
paper  bags  of  suitable  size ;  first  taking  care  to  lay  back  the 
wings  so  that  they  will  be  applied  together,  to  prevent  mutila- 
tion. These  paper  bags  may  be  placed  loosely  in  a  box  canned 
for  the  purpose.  They  can  thus  be  taken  out  at  leisure,  kilJe<i 
by  applying  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  dipped  in  sulphuric  ether, 
chloroform,  or  benzine,  to  the  under  side  of  the  body,  and  then 
have  the  wings   spread  by  placing  them  upon   the  setting 

to  the  Orthoptera,  and  which  serve  to  unite  the  two  suborders  more  intimatelj' 
than  ever.  Indeed  entomologists  in  the  future  may^  unite  the  Orthoptera  ant^ 
Neuroptera  (in  the  Linniean  sense)  into  a  single  suborder  equivalent  to  the  Coleop 
tera  or  Hymenoptera,  and  these  two  groups  may  stand  as  two  subordinate  dlT^ 
tfions  Just  as  the  "Homoptera^'  and  "Hemiptera''  are  subdivisions  of  the  IJ^- 
nnan  group  of  Hemiptera. 

*  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  viU,  p.  580. 
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boards.  In  most  species  the  colors  change  after  death,  hence 
it  is  important  to  make  short  descriptions  of  the  colors  before 
killing  the  specimens."  The  smaller,  more  slender  and  deli- 
cate Neuroptera  should  be  pinned  directly  in  the  collecting 
box.  Many  species  are  caught  by  a  light  in  the  night  time, 
such  as  Polystoechotes  nebulosus  and  the  Phryganeidce; 
and  a  bright  light  placed  in  damp  situations  by  streams,  etc., 
will  attract  large  numbers,  the  smaller  species,  like  moths,  be- 
ing attracted  a  great  distance  by  light.  For  the  proper  study 
of  the  genera  of  these  insects,  and  often  of  the  species,  they 
should  be  collected  in  alcohol,  so  as  to  be  studied  in  a  flexible 
state.  Dr.  J.  L.  Leconte  has  published  in  the  ^^  American 
Naturalist,"  iii,  p.  307,  some  new  directions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  insects  which  will  apply  to  these  as  well  as  other 
insects.  "  Surgical  art  has  given  to  us  an  instrument  by  which 
a  poisonous  liquid  can  be  rapidly  and  most  eflTectively  applied 
to  the  entire  surface  of  large  numbers  of  specimens  as  they 
stand  in  the  cabinet  boxes,  without  the  trouble  of  moving 
them.     I  refer  to  the  '  Atomizer.' 

"Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid  poison  to 
be  used,  but  after  several  trials  I  have  found  the  following 
formula  to  be  quite  satisfactory ;  it  produces  no  efflorescence, 
even  on  the  most  highly  polished  species,  while  the  odor  is 
quite  strong,  and  persistent  enough  to  destroy  any  larvae  or 
eggs  that  may  be  already  in  the  box: — Saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  arsenious  acid,  eight  fluid  ounces;  Strychnine, 
twelve  gi'ains  ;  Crystallized  carbolic  acid,  one  drachm ;  Mineral 
naphtha  (or  heavy  benzine)  and  strong  alcohol,  enough  to 
make  one  quart. .  I  have  not  stated  the  quantity  of  naphtha, 
since  there  are  some  varieties  of  light  petroleum  in  commerce 
which  dissolve  in  alcohol  only  to  a  slight  extent.  These  should 
not  be  used.  The  heavier  oils  which  mix  indefinitely  with  alco- 
hol are  the  proper  ones,  and  for  the  two  pints  of  mixture  ten 
to  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  the  naphtha  will  be  sufficient.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  test  the  naphtha  on  a  piece  of  paper.  If  it 
leaves  a  greasy  stain  which  does  not  disappear  after  a  few 
hours  it  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

"The  best  form  of  atomizer  is  the  long,  plated,  reversible 
tube ;  it  should  be  worked  with  a  gum  elastic  pipe,  having  two 
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bulbs  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  current.  The  atomizing  glass 
tubes  and  the  bottle  which'  usually  accompany  the  apparatus 
are  unnecessary:  a  common  narrow-necked  two  ounce  bottle 
will  serve  perfectly  to  hold  the  fluid." 

The  aquatic  larvse  and  pupae  can  easily  be  reared  in  aquaria 
in  jars  and  tumblers,  taking  care  that  the  weaker  species  are 
separated  from  those  more  powei*ful  and  bloodthirsty.  The 
little  Entomostraca,  or  water-fleas,  serve  as  food  for  many  of 
the  smaller  species.  With  very  little  care  many  species  can  be 
raised  in  this  way,  and  so  little  is  known  of  their  transformar 
tions  that  figures  and  descriptions  would  be  of  great  value. 
The  interesting  and  varied  habits  of  the  diflerent  families  can 
be  also  easily  noted.  They  can  be  called  summer  insects,  since 
few  are  found  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring,  though 
several  Perlidce^  Hemerobius,  Boreus  ami  several  species  of 
Phr3''ganeids  are  found  ere  the  snow  has  gone  in  the  spring, 
and  a  few  species  of  the  latter  family  are  found  in  November. 

TEKMiTiDiE  Leach.  The  White  Ants  in  the  different  grades 
of  individuals,  and  their  complex  economy,  foreshadow  the  foi> 
micarics  of  the  ant  and  the  hive  of  the  bee.  The  bodies  of  thfe 
winged  individuals  are  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  the  ant, 
but  they  differ  in  the  long,  narrow,  straight,  finely  net-veined 
wi,ng8,  the  costa  of  which  is  remarkabl^'^  straight,  while  botli 
wings  are  equal  in  shape  and  size,  with  the  veins  arranged  in 
the  same  manner  in  both.  The  head  is  of  moderate  size,  hori- 
zontal ;  the  eyes  are  rather  small,  globose,  and  between  them 
arc  two  ocelli,  the  thiixl  and  more  anterior  one  being  nearly 
obsolete.  The  antennae  are  short,  with  about  twenty  joints, 
and  the  mandibles  are  small  triangular,  with  fine  teeth  on  the 
cutting,  or  inner  edge.  The  abdomen  is  ovate  and  shorter 
than  in  the  Neuroptera  generally.  In  all  these  points,  as  well 
as  in  their  habits,  the  white  ants  are  the  most  perfectly  organ- 
ized of  the  Neuroptera.  They  are  more  cephalized,  their 
bodies  are  developed  more  headwards,  and  their  intelligence 
and  remarkable  instincts  ally  them  also,  intellectually,  with  the 
most  perfect  of  insects,  the  Bees,  Wasps  and  Ants.  Thus  in 
the  lowest  suborder  of  insects  we  find  features  which  strikingly 
remind  us  of  the  highest  insects.     Nature  constantly  repeat- 
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ing  the  same  idea  in  different  groups,  here  leaps  over  as  it 
were  whole  groups  of  insects,  as  if  by  prophecy  pointing  out 
the  advent  of  still  more  perfect  forms  and  higher  intelligences. 
Geology  teaches  us  that  the  white  ant  and  other  Neuroptera 
preceded  in  time,  as  they  do  in  structure,  their  higher  ana- 
logues. 

The  genus  CaJotermea  differs  from  Termes  in  its  small  head, 
the  large,  transverse,  oblong  prothorax,  the  veined  costal  area, 
and  in  the  tarsi  being  furnished  with  an  apical  plantula  (or 
foot-pad  situated  between  the  claws).  (7.  castaneus  Burmeis- 
ter  is  almost  cosmopolitan,  occurring  in  Western  and  tropical 
America.  In  Termopsis  the  head  is  large,  the  ocelli  are  ab- 
sent, and  the  prothorax  is  small,  otherwise  it  agrees  with  Calo- 
termes.  T.  angusticollis  Linn,  is  found  in  the  Pacific  States. 
The  type  of  the  family,  Termes^  has  a  large  rounded  head, 
with  two  ocelli,  and  a  small  heart-shaped  prothorax ;  the  costal 
area  is  free,  while  the  foot-pad  (plantula)  is  absent.  Our  com- 
mon white  ant,  Termes  Jlavipea  Kollar  is  found  from  Massachu-^ 
setts  southward,  under  stones,  sticks  and  in  stumps.  It  is  of 
a  chestnut  color,  head  and  prothorax  black  brown,  with  brown- 
ish antennie  ringed  with  a  paler  hue,  with  white,  very  delicate 
wings,  and  the  mouth,  tibise  and  tarsi  are  yellow.  The  work- 
ers are  white,  with  honey  yellow  heads.  The  white  ants  of 
Africa  live  together  like  ants  in  colonies  of  vast  extent. 
The  males  and  females  are  winged  and  closely  resemble 
each  other  as  usual.  There  are  two  wingless  forms ;  the 
soldiers^  which  have  large  square  heads,  and  long  powerful 
mandibles,  with  a  large  prothorax,  and  the  workers  which 
have  small  rounded  heads  and  minute,  nearly  obsolete  mandi- 
bles. There  also  occur  among  the  workers  certain  individuals 
(Nasuti)  which  have  the  front  of  the  head  prolonged  into  a 
horn.  All  these  wingless  individuals  are  asexual,  the  organs 
of  reproduction  being  undeveloped.  Tliey  have  been  consid- 
ered to  be  larvae  by  eminent  authorities,  but  they  are  found  in 
the  nest  in  abundance  when  the  males  and  females  have  arrived 
at  maturity.  They  must,  therefore,  be  considered  like  the 
workers  among  bees  and  ants,  as  individuals  specialized,  or  set 
apart  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties  involving  the  in- 
crease and  preservation  of  the  entire  colony.     Thus  the  sol- 
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iUers,  as  they  are  termed  by  Smeathman,  with  their  warlike 
as{>ect,  act  as  ^'sentinels  and  soldiers,  making  their  appearance 
when  the  nest  is  invaded,  attacking  the  intruders  and  inciting 
the  laborers  to  work.  The  more  peaceful  and  laborious 
workers  are  estimated  to  be  one  hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  the  soldiers."  "They  collect  food,  form  covered  ways, 
guard  the  males  and  females  and  take  care  of  the  eggs  and 
young."  (Westwood.)  While  most  of  the  species  burrow  in 
wood,  or  under  ground,  others,  as  in  the  Termes  fatcUe  Linn. 
(T.  bellicosus  Smeathman),  raise  conical  hillocks  of  remarkable 
strength  and  firmness,  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  After 
impregnation  the  females,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ants,  lose  their 
wings.  They  are  then  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  nest 
by  the  workers.  Here  the  body  of  the  female  gradually  be- 
comes enormously  distended  with  eggs,  being  over  two  inches 
in  length,  and  it  is  known  to  lay  80,000  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  pupa  of  Termea  ludfugus,  a  French  species,  was  found 
by  Latreille  in  the  spring,  with  four  white  tubercles,  or  wing 
pads.  Other  pupsB  are  described  and  figured  by  Westwood, 
which  by  their  long  wing-pads,  prolonged  beyond  the  abdomen, 
closely  resemble  the  Homopterous  adult  CercopidcR.  Fossil 
Termites  occur  in  the  coal  formation  of  Germany. 

EMBiDiE  Burmeister.  These  are  small  insects,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  w^hite  ants  and  Psocus ;  they  are 
characterized  by  the  linear  depressed  body,  with  the  head  free 
from  the  thorax,  the  wings  equal  in  size,  with  few  veins,  and 
triarticulate  tarsi.  The  lan^ie  are  found  under  stones  and  are 
protected  by  a  cocoon  which  they  renew  at  each  moulting  of 
the  skin.  (Gerstaecker.)  Emhia  Savigni  Westwood  is  found 
in  Egypt. 

A  species  of  Olynthaf  the  only  genus  of  this  family  found 
in  North  America,  is  stated  by  Hagen  to  occur  in  Cuba. 

PsociD^  LfCach.  These  minute  insects  would  be  easily  mis- 
taken for  Aphides,  both  the  wingless  as  well  as  the  winged 
individuals.  Their  bodies  are  oval,  the  head  free  from  the 
prothorax,  which  is  small  and  partially  concealed  by  the  wings. 
The  wings  arfe  unequal  in  size,  and  with  few  veins,  thus  depart- 
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iag  widely  from  the  usual  Neuropterous  type  of  venation,  and 
closely  resembtiug  that  of  the  plaut-lice.     Mr.  B.  McLachlan 
states  (Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine)  that  "  the  e^s  are 
laid  in  patches  on  leaves,  bark,  or  other  objects,  and  the  fe- 
males  cover    them    with    a 
web.    The  larvie  and  puixe  , 
greatly  resemble   the   per-  j 
feet   insects."     The  larvie  j 
closely  resemble  the  pticre ;  ' 
the  ocelli    in    these    states 
are  absent,  and  the  tarsi  are 
two  or  three-jointed,  accord- 
ing to  the  species.    He  has 
observed    individuals   with 
but      partially      developed 
wings.     "  In  all  their  states 
they  probably  feed  on  dry 
vegetable    substances    and 
lichens.     They  are   univer- 
sally common,  living  more  *^-  "W- 
or  less  in  societies  on  tree  tmnks  and  palings,  and  amongst 
the  herbage  of  trees,  especially  firs,  larches  and  yews,  and 
some  species  in  houses  and  warehouses.     I  believe  that  both 
sexes  possess  tbe  power  of  spinning  a  web,  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  spiders.     They  are  exceedingly  active  and  diffl* 
cult  of  capture."  (McLacblan.) 

In  the  nearly  wingless  genus  ClothiUa,  fVom  California,  there 
are  no  ocelli,  the  wings  are  incomplete,  and  the  tarsi  three- 
Jointed.  Clotltilla  picea  Motschulsky  is  but  .04  of  an  inch  long 
and  pitchy  black  in  color,  with  a  brassy  reflection.  In  the 
nearly  wingless  Atropos  tbe  ocelli  are  wanting  and  the  tarsi 
are  three-jointed,  while  the  rudimentary  wings  fonn  minute 
square  pads.  The  A.  divinatonus  of  Otho  Fabricius  is  a  little 
pale,  louse-like  insect,  seen  running  over  books  and  in  insect 
cases,  where  it  does  considerable  injury  to  specimens.  The 
Atropos  is  in  England  called  the  "death-watch,"  and  is  sup- 
posed to  make  the  ticking  sound  heard  in  spring.  Mr.  E. 
Newman  (Entomologist,  iii,  p.  66)  has  bred  "  Psoctis pulicariua, 
or  some  allied  species,  from  Clothilla  palaatoria"  (Fig.  573.) 
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The  genus  Psocus^  which  closely  resembles  in  its  appear 
ance  and  habits  the  Aphides,  though  the  species  are  not  suck* 
ing  insects,  has  three  ocelli,  two  or  three-jointed  tarsi,  and  well 
developed  wings.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  abound 
during  the  close  of  summer.  Paocus  venosus  Burm.  is  said  bj 
Fitch  to  live  on  the  maple,  while  P.  scUicis  he  describes  as 
being  ibund  on  the  willow. 

Perlid^  Leach.  This  group  comprises  those  Neuroptera 
with  long  flattened  bodies,  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel,  while 
the  prothorax  is  large ;  the  anteunffi  are  long  and  thread-like, 
and  the  wings  are  unequal  in  size,  the  posterior  ones  being 
broad,  triangular.  The  labial  palpi  are  present,  while  the 
mandibles  exist  ordinarily  in  a  rudimentary  state.  The  wings 
are  usually  charged  with  many  irregular  transverse  veins,  and 
when  folded  flat  on  the  back,  extend  beyond  the  abdomen. 
The  tarsi  are  thi*ee-jointed,  and  there  are,  in  the  typical  genera, 
two  terminal  setae  on  the  abdomen.  The  pupae  are  active,  with 
prominent  wing-pads.  They  are  found  in  rivers  under  stones, 
while  the  adults  are  found  resting  on  leaves  and  in  low  damp 
places.  The  larvae  resemble  the  adult,  except  in  being  wing- 
less, and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  larvae  of  certain 
Ephemcrids,  showing  the  near  relationship  of  the  two  families. 

The  genus  Pteronarcys  is  remarkable  for  retaining  in  the 
adult  state  exteiiial  gill-like  filaments  attached  to  the  ander 
side  of  the  prothorax.  It  consequently  lives  in  exceedingly 
moist  places,  much  nearer  the  water  than  Perla.  P.  regdis 
Newman  is  fuscous,  the  head  is  no  broader  than  the  thorax, 
while  in  P,  proteus  Newman  the  head  is  broader  than  the  pro* 
thorax  and  the  abdomen  is  yellowish  beneath. 

In  Perla  the  wings  are  veiny,  the  transverse  veins  few  and 
very  regular,  while  the  hind  wings  have  a  large,  plicated  anal 
space.  The  palpi  are  thread-like,  and  there  are  two  abdommai 
setae.  Westwood  remarks  that  *'  there  is  a  very  great  divereiiy 
in  the  sexes  of  the  typical  genus  Perla,  the  males  being  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  with  very  short  wings."  Peria  ah- 
normis  Newman  is  yellowish  fuscous,  and  the  wings  are  sub- 
hyaline  with  the  veins  clay-yellow. 

The  genus  Isopteryx  is  characterized  by  the  wings  having 
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the  transverse  veins  few  in  number,  almost  absent,  and  there 
is  no  basal  space  in  the  posterior  wings.  The  palpi  are  seta- 
ceous, the  last  joint  being  shortest.  Isopteryx  Cydippe  New- 
man is  pale  yellow  and  immaculate. 

Capnia  is  known  by  the  wings  being  veiny,  with  the  trans- 
verse veins  very  few  and  regular ;  the  anal  area  of  the  posterior 
wings  is  large,  plicate,  and  the  palpi  are  liliform,  with  the  last 
joint  ovate,  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  and  there  are  two 
setffi.  Capnia  pygmcea  Burm.  is  shining  black,  with  gi'ay  hairs. 
It  is  common  in  New  York  in  February,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch. 
The  species  of  Tceniopteryx  have  the  wings  inrolled  and  veined, 
with  the  transverse  veins  very  scarce,  rather  regular ;  the  anal 
area  of  the  posterior  wings  is  large  and  plicated  ;  the  palpi  ai'c 
filiform,  with  the  last  joint  ovate.  There  are  no  abdominal 
setae,  and  the  tarsi  are  divided  into  three  long  equal  joints. 
They  fly  early  in  spring  and  late  in  the  autumn,  and  south- 
wards, during  the  winter.  T.  fn'gida  Ilagcn  is  black,  with 
grayish  hairs,  with  a  gray  band  on  the  middle  and  another  at 
the  apex  of  the  nearly  transparent  wings.  In  Nemoura  the 
wings  are  veiny,  flat,  and  the  transverse  veins  are  few,  very 
regular,  the  veins  of  the  pterostigma  forming  an  X.  The  anal 
area  of  the  posterior  wings  is  large  and  plicate,  and  there  are 
no  caudal  setae.  The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females,  with 
shorter  wings.  N,  cUbidipennis  Walker  is  piceous,  shining, 
with  whitish  wings.  The  genus  Leuctra  differs  from  Nemoura 
in  the  wings  being  rolled  in  when  at  rest.  L,  tenuis  Pictet  is 
fuscous,  with  three  elevated  lines  on  the  disk  of  the  thorax. 

Under  the  name  Palceopterina,  Scudder  has  described  a 
group  considered  by  him  as  a  distinct  family  which  comprises 
but  three  fossil  species  discovered  in  tlie  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion at  Morris,  Illinois.  The  fragments  of  the  flrst  species 
found  wore  described  by  Professor  J.  D.  Dana  in  1864,  under 
the  name  of  Miamia  Bronaoni  (Plate  1,  fig.  1,  the  dotted  lines 
represent  the  parts  restored  by  Mr.  Scudder).  He  states 
that  this  insect  "while  Neuropterous  in  wings,  closely  ap- 
proaching the  Semblids,  has  broad  costate  femurs,  and  even  a 
large  spinous  joint  to  the  anterior  legs,  peculiarities  which 
seem  to  be  almost  inconsistent  with  the  Neuropterous  type, 
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although  in  part  characterizing  the  Mantlspids,  and  whidi  are 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  Orthopterous  type."  (AmeriMn 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arta,  1864,  p.  33.) 

Profeasor  Dana  farther  sUtes  "  that  in  the 
broad  costate  femurs  of  the  second  pair  of 
legs  and  the  form  of  the  prothorax,  it  ap- 
proaches the  Orthopters  of  the  Phjllinin 
family,  and  is  very  unlike  any  known  Nen- 
ropters.  The  anterior  kga  are  peculiar  in 
having  a  large  and  broad  femnr  armed  above 
with  very  slender  spinea  as  long  as  tlie  Joint, 
three  of  which,  though  mutilated,  are  seen  in 
the  specimen.  But  something  of  this  kind 
is  observed  under  Neuropters  in  the  Mantis- 
piils.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  anterior 
Fig.  ST4.  legs  were  prehensile,  as  in  Mantispa,  and  the 

fact  that  the  tibia  and  tarsus  arc  not  in  sight  in  the  specimen, 
favors  this  conclusion.  .  .  .  There  appears  to  have  been  a  pair 
of  short  obtuse  appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen, 
much  as  in  Fhyllium.  The 
head  is  mostly  obliterated." 
Mr.  S.  H.  Scuddcr  in  the 
"Memoirs  of  rhe  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History"  for 
1867,  shows  that  the  vena- 
tion of  this  genus  recalls  fea- 
tures of  several  other  Neii- 
ixipterouB  families,  Buch  as  the 
Termitida,  the  Semero- 
bidce  and  Sialida. 

Mr.  Scudder,  who  has  given 
a  restoration  of  this  remark- 
able  insect,   states  that  the 
*■■«-  ''^*-  head  is  somewhat  like  that  of 

Perla,  being  oval,  depressed,  with  long  oval  lateral  eyes. 
These  two  authors  disagree  as  to  the  "fore  legs"  (Dana),  Mr. 
Scudder  calling  the  parts  so  designated  by  Professor  Dana, 
the  head.  Gcrstaecker  states  his  opinion  that  Miamia  is 
"without  doubt  a  Perlarian." 
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Mr.  Scudder  has  more  recently  described  in  the  "Palaeon- 
tology of  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey,"  iii,  p.  666,  two  other 
forms  of  this  group.  He  remarks,  "the  two  specimens  before 
me,  with  wings  better  preserved  than  in  the  individual  of  Mia- 
mia  Bronsoni,  prove  that  my  delineation  of  the  conjectural 
parts  of  the  wing  structure  of  the  Palc&opterina  was  in  part 
erroneous,  and  give  evidence  of  a  closer  relationship  of  the 
Pnlseopterina  to  the  ancient  Termitina  than  I  had  supposed 
possible."  A  second  species  of  Miamia  fVom  Morris,  Illinois, 
he  calls  M.  Dance  (Fig.  574 ;  all  the  specimens  occuned  in 
balls  of  iron  stone).  It  is  four-fifths  smaller  than  M.  Bron- 
soni. He  also  remarks,  "the  other  fossil  which  I  would  refer 
to  the  PaloRopterina  is  Chrestotea  lapidea  (Fig.  575).  The 
genus  differs  from  Miamia  in  the  shortness  and  rotundity  of 
the  wings,"  and  in  the  venation,  some  points  of  which  remind 
him  of  the  Blattarioe. 

EpHEMERiDi£  Leach.  The  May-flies,  or  Ephemerids,  as 
their  name  implies,  are,  when  fully  grown,  very  short-lived 
insects,  the  adult  living  but  a  few  hours.  The  body  is  slender 
and  weak,  being  very  long ;  the  prothorax  is  of  moderate  size ; 
the  antennaB  are  subulate,  or  awl-like,  being  very  small,  as  in 
the  Lihellulidce^  while  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  rudimen- 
tary, the  insect  taking  no  food  in  the  adult  or  imago  state. 
The  wings  are  very  unequal  in  size,  the  hinder  pair  being  much 
smaller,  or  in  some  instances  (Cloe  and  Caenis)  entirely 
aborted  ;  the  transverse  veins  are  either  few  or  numerous ;  the 
tarsi  are  four  or  five-jointed,  and  appended  to  the  long,  slender 
abdomen  are  two  or  three  long  caudal  filaments. 

The  sexes  unite  while  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  water,  and 
after  a  short  union  the  female  drops  in  the  water  her  eggs  "in 
two  long,  cylindrical  yellow  masses,  each  consisting  of  numer- 
ous minute  eggs."  Walsh  states  that  he  possesses  a  "sub- 
imago  of  Palingenia  bilineata,  which  oviposited  in  that 
state."  The  larvae  live  in  running  water  and  prey  on  small 
aquatic  insects,  the  body  being  long  and  flat,  with  long  hair- 
like antennae,  and  small  eyes  situated  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
the  ocelli  not  usually  being  present,  and  long  sickle-shaped 
Jaws,  while  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen  are  leaf-like  or 
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bushy  false  gills,  and  the  body  ends  in  long  feathered  anal 
hairs.  They  live,  it  is  stated,  two  or  three  years,  and  reside 
in  burrows  in  the  mud,  under  stones,  or  among  grass  and 
weeds,  where  they  may  be  taken  with  the  water-net  in  ^reat 
abundance,  and  are  beautiful  objects  for  the  aquarium.  Ltuh- 
bock  states  that  Chloeon  passes  through  twenty-one  moultings 
of  the  skin  before  it  assumes  the  imago  state  r  the  pupse  are 
active  and  have,  as  a  general  iiile,  the  rudiments  of  wiu^. 
After  leaving  the  pupa  skin  the  insect  (subimago),  when  its 
wings  are  expanded,  takes  a  short  flight,  and  then  casts  an- 
other skin  before  reaching  the  final  imago  state.  They  often 
fly  in  immense  numbers,  and  become  stranded  in  winrows 
along  the  borders  of  lakes.  The  perfect  insects  should  be 
preserved  in  alcohol  for  study,  as  they  shrivel  np  when  pinned. 
They  should  be  described  when  alive  if  possible. 

The  genus  Ephemera  of  Linnaeus  has  three  long  and  equal 
caudal  setse ;  the  fore  wings  are  present,  with  very  numerous 
transverse  veins,  while  the  eyes  are  remote,  and  in  the  males 
simple.  Ephemera  decora  Walker  is  luteous,  with  the  end  of 
the  antennas  black  and  a  reddish  baud  on  the  side  of  the  bod3'. 

The  remains  of  a  gigantic  form  described  by  Mr.  Scndder 
under  the  name  of  Platej)hemera  antiqua  (Plate  1,  fig.  8)  has 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Haitt  in  the  Devonian  formation 
of  New  Brunswick.  Another  fossil  wing,  Haplophlebium 
Bamesii  (Plate  1,  fig.  8),  accompanying  the  preceding,  has 
been  doubtfully  referred  to  the  May-flies  by  Mr.  Scudder.  It 
indicates  a  very  large  species.  Mr.  Scudder  also  figures,  in 
the  PalflBontology  of  the  Illinois  Geological  Survej',  certain  fos- 
sils from  lower  Carboniferous  strata,  which  "appear  to  be  the 
wings  of  insects,  and,  being  probably  more  nearly  allied  (p. 
571)  to  the  Ephemeridce  than  to  other  Neuroptera,  should 
be  grouped  under  the  generic  name  Ephemeirites" 

In  Palingenia  there  are  three  caudal  setae,  the  middle  one 
being  short,  and  sometimes  almost  absent  in  the  males.  There 
are  four  wings  with  very  numerous  transverse  veins,  and  the 
eyes  are  remote  and  simple.  P.  bilineata  Say  is  a  common 
species  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  family ;  it  is  found  floating 
on  the  surface  of  lakes.  It  is  greenish  yellow,  with  a  reddish 
stripe  on  the  side  of  the  prothorax.     The  genus  Baetis  has  but 
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two  abdominal  setae,  while  the  four  wings  are  provided  with 
numerous  cross-veins.  The  eyes  are  simple,  and  in  the  males 
of  large  size  and  placed  very  near  each  other.  Baetis  inter- 
punctata  Say  is  a  yellowish  white  species  tinged  with  green, 
with  an  arcuate  black  line  on  the  front,  and  a  lateral  black 
point,  while  the  prothorax  has  one  black  stripe  on  the  side. 

The  singular  genus  Bcetisca  is  very  thick-bodied,  and  diffei-s 
from  the  other  Ephemerids  in  the  fifth  abdominal  joints  being 
twice  as  long  as  any  of  the  others. 
The  pupa  (Fig.  576,  i ;  a,  lateral 
tooth;  II,  antenna;  iii,  section  of 
the  abdomen,  the  numerals  indicat- 
ing the  segments;  a,  branchiae, 
above  which  is  a  flap,  b)  "differs,*' 
according  to  Walsh,  *'from  all  de- 
scribed Ephemerinous  pupae  in  the 
antennae  being  eight-jointed  or  there- 
abouts, not  multiarticulate,  and  also 
in  the  branchiae  being  internal  and 
not  used   for  locomotive  purposes,  ^^'  ^^®' 

and  from  all  larvae  and  pupae,  and  indeed  from  all  known 
hexapod  insects  in  any  of  their  states,  in  the  pro-,  meso-  and 
metanotum  being  connate  and  confluent,  and  extending  over 
one-half  of  the  abdomen  in  the  form  of  a  large,  dilated,  convex 
carapace,  or  shield,  thus  giving  the  in- 
sect a  very  Crustacean  appearance." 
The  larva,  eai'ly  in  its  life,  has  rudi- 
mentary wings,  as  in  many  grasshoppers, 
but  in  the  pupa  stat-e  they  are  not 
present. 

Near  Baetis  comes  Potamanthus^  which 
has  three  caudal  setae  and  four  wings 
provided  with  numerous  cross- veins  ;  the 
eyes  in  the  males  are  double,  large  and  ^»8r-  en. 

approximate.  The  Potamanthus  cupidus  of  Say  is  black,  with 
a  broad  dorsal  stripe  and  a  lateral  impressed  line  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax.  P.  marginatus  Zetterstedt  (Fig.  577),  a  boreal 
European  species,  we  have  found  in  abundance  in  Labrador  fly- 
ing over  pools  in  July. 
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In  Clo^  there  are  bat  two  caudal  setae,  and  though  there  are 
usually  four  wings,  yet  the  hinder  pair  are  sometimes  wanting, 
and  there  are  few  transverse  veins.  The  eyes  in  the  males 
are  double,  large  and  approximate.     Cloe  pygmcea  Hagen  is 

brownish  gray,  with  the  feet  and 
setse  white,  and  the  wings  hya- 
line. It  is  a  Canadian  species. 
Casnis  differs  in  having  three 
caudal  setae,  with  no  hind  wings 
developed,  and  few  cross-veins, 
and  the  eyes  in  the  males  are 
very  simple  and  remote.  Ccsnis 
hilaria  Say  is  small  and  whitish, 
with  black  e^^es,  and  the  thorax  is 
pale  fhlvous,  with  short  obsoare 
Fig.  578.  lines  beneath  and  on  the  sides. 
Hagen  states  that  the  most  abnormal  Ephemerid  is  OUgoneu- 
ria^  distinguished  by  the  abortive  condition  of  the  legs,  the 
large  size  of  the  longitudinal  veins  of  the  wings,  the  rarity  of 
the  transverse  veinlets,  and  by  a  long  bristle-like  appendage 
at  the  base  of  the  fore  wing.  A  closely  allied  genus  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Hagen  under  the  name  Lachlania,  It  has 
two  caudal  filaments,  where  Oligoneuria  has  three,  and  there 
are  three  strong  transverse  veins  in  the  fore  wings.  L.  abnor- 
mis  Hagen  (Fig.  578,  enlarged)  is  a  Cuban  species. 

Mr.  Scudder  regards .  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  which 
he  calls  the  Hemeristina^  a  single  form,  the  HemeriMia 
occidentalis  of  Dana,  which  occurred  with  Miami  a  Bronsoni  in 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Scudder  de- 
fines this  family  as  consisting  of  "Neuroptera  of  laige  size. 
The  prothorax  is  quadrangular,  narrower  than  the  meso-  and 
mctathorax,  though  not  proportionally  so  much  so  as  in  the 
Palceopterina;  the  femora  (probably  the  front  pair)  areas 
in  the  Palceopterina^  but  proportionally  broader.  Wings 
large,  long,  about  twice  as  broad  beyond  the  middle  as  near 
the  base,  the  costal  border  convex  in  its  outer  half,  with  nu- 
merous and  prominent  cross-veins  but  no  reticulations ;  when 
at  rest,  overlapping  quite  completely,  even  close  to  the  base, 
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much  as  in  the  Perlarioe^  and  probably  with  the  sides  pro- 
tected near  the  base  by  the  deflected  marginal  and  scapular 
(subcostal)  areas."  Scudder  shows  that  while  the  venation  is 
much  the  same  as  in  Hemerobius,  as  stated  by  Professor  Dana, 
it  also  resembles  that  of  the  Sialidoe  and  EphemeridfB  and 
Libellulidce.  Gerstaecker  thinks  that  Hemeristia  ^ ^ at  least 
stands  nearer  to  the  Ephemeridae  than  to  any  other  family." 
(Bronn's  Klassen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thier-Reichs,  vol.  v.) 

LiBELLULiDiE  LatreiUc.  Dragon-flies,  Devil's-daming-nee- 
dles,  or  Mosquito  Hawks,  are  readily  known  by  the  enoimous 
head  and  thorax,  with  the  remarkably  long,  slender,  cylindrical 
abdomen.  The  head  is  large  and  globular,  with  immense  eyes 
often  encircling  the  head.    The  large  square  thorax  is  remark- 


•Fig.  570. 

able  for  the  small  size  of  the  tergal  parts,  while  the  pieces 
composing  the  flanks  are  greatly  enlarged,  rising  up  especially 
in  front,  taking  the  place  of  the  prothorax,  which  is  usually 
very  large  in  the  Neuroptera  generally,  but  is  in  this  family 
greatly  aborted,  as  these  insects  scarcely  ever  walk.  As  in 
the  Ephemeridoe  the  antennae  are  short  and  setiform,  and 
the  mouth  is  not  furnished  with  palpi.     The  wings*  are  lai^e, 

*  Fig.  079.  Venation  of  a  fore  wing  of  Gomphns.  Veins.'^ay  a,  costal  vein ;  6, 
subcostal  vein ;  c,  c,  median  vein ;  <i,  submedian  vein ;  e,  postcostal  vein.  Sectort— 
(branches  springing  ttom  areas,  veins,  cross-veins,  or  other  sectors),  fffj  princi- 
pal sector;  p,  nodal  sector;  A,  subnodal  sector;  kj  median  sector;  mmt  short  sec- 
tor; n,  upper  sector  of  the  triangle  (normally  a  prolongation  of  d);  o,  lower 
sector  of  the  triangle  (normally  a  prolongation  of  e);  o%  o",  its  branches.  (The 
llgnre  gives  an  angle  where  o'  biAircates  flrom  o,  which  should  have  been  a  flow* 
ing  curve.  Both  n  and  o  should  have  been  engraved  as  springing  from  the  lower 
angle  of  the  triangle,  t.)  Crot$-ifeiM.-~pj  nodus;  g,  arc  or  arcnlus ;  rrri  —  ante- 
cubitaU.    (The  basal  antecubital  is  wrongly  engraved  as  dislocated  with  that  of 
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densely  reticulated,  very  equal  in  size,  and  in  some  cases  the 
hind  wings  are  a  little  larger  than  the  fore  wings.  The  tarsi 
are  three-jointed,  and  the  second  abdominal  segment  of  the 
males  is  furnished  with  accessory  genital  organs. 

^  ^  Landois  notices  a  peculiar  sound-producing  organ  in  this 
family,  and  figures  that  of  ^schna  juncea.  It  is  situated  in 
the  prothoracic  stigmata,  which  are  placed  quite  at  the  front 
of  the  thorax,  and  concealed  by  the  head.  These  stigmata  are 
large  elongated  slits,  one  margin  of  which  is  simple,  whilst 
the  other  bears  a  sort  of  chitinous  comb  of  about  twenty  teeth, 
between  which  an  exceedingl}'  delicate  membrane  is  extended. 
The  metathoracic  stigmata,  which  in  general  are  the  chief  or- 
gans of  sound  in  this  part  of  the  body,  are  smaller,  and  bear 
on  one  side  a  semilunar  valve  with  stiff  hairs."  (Giinther's 
Zoological  Record  for  1867.) 

"During  the  pairing  of  the  sexes,  which  takes  place  during 
flight,  the  male  seizes  the  neck  of  the  female  with  his  anal 
claspers ;  the  female  then  curves  the  end  of  its  abdomen  to 
the  second  abdominal  ring  of  the  male,  which  has  a  swollen 
expansion  of  the  under  surface,  containing  in  a  longitudinal 
clefl  the  intromittent  organ,  which  conveys  the  seminal  fluid 
from  the  bladder-like  cavity  into  the  body  of  the  female.  But 
since  the  outlet  of  the  testicle  opens  on  the  ninth  segment 
of  the  abdomen,  the  males  previous  to  union  with  the  other 
sex,  must  fill  the  copulating  sac  with  the  seminal  fluid,  by 
curving  its  abdomen  upon  itself.  After  the  union  has  been 
effected  the  females  generally  let  go  of  the  males.     In  many 

the  second  or  eubcostal  series) ;  ma, postcnbitals.    Areas  and  Anffi«t.—t,  the 

triangle  (discoidal) ;  u,  internal  triangle;  V,  anal  triangle;  W,  basal  area  (or  space): 
XX,  median  area  (or  space) ;  j/,  membrannle ;  «,  anal  angle  in  the  male,  the  dotted 
line  z'  showing  tlie  form  of  the  anal  comer  of  the  wing  in  the  female  Gomphnt, 
(The  angle  z  ought  to  have  been  engraved  as  much  more  acute  and  salient.)  A  A, 
discoidal  areolets  (in  the  llgnre  two  ranges  of  them  commencing  with  three). 
li,  pterostigma;  C,  its  basal  (or  internal)  side  prolonged  in  the  normal  manner:  D, 
"quadrangle,"  "  qnadrilateral,"  or  "area  above  the  triangle,"  bounded  above  by 
m,  below  by  ri,  basally  by  q,  and  terminaUy  by  an  unnamed  cross-vein;  ESK, 
postcostal  area  (or  space). 

Of  the  above  pterological  parts,  q  and  its  sectors,  r,  <r,  t,  IF,  y,  B,  and  in  the 
Calopteiygina  and  Agrionina  "the  quadrilateral"  (D),  and  "the  postcosUl  area'* 
IE),  are  the  most  important  in  classiflcation.  — FVom  JIagen  with  modi/icaiiom  hf 
Walsh.  Following  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  an  would  indicate 
the  marginal  vein ;  6,  the  costal;  c,  the  subcostal;  d,  probably  the  median,  and  e, 
the  suboiediaD  vein. 
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species  of  Libellula,  however,  during  oviposition,  the  male 
retains  his  hold  on  the  neck  of  the  female,  and  both  fly  over 
the  surface  of  standing  water,  the  female  touching  the  surface 
of  the  pool  with  the  tip  of  her  abdomen,  and  letting  the  eggs 
fall  into  the  water. 

'^In  some  genera  (Libellula,  Agrion)  the  two  sexes  of  a  sp& 
cies  differ  greatly  in  color,  the  males  having  bright  variegated 
colors,  while  the  females  are  dusky,  being  more  of  one  color. 
The  males  of  many  species  have,  on  the  abdomen,  several  days 
after  exclusion  from  the  pupa  case,  a  bluish  powdery  exuda- 
tion. The  genus  Calopteryx  and  allies  differ  sexually  in  the 
color  of  the  wings."  (Gerstaecker.) 

^^Brauer  indicates  the  occurrence  of  dimorphism  in  the  fe- 
males of  some  species  of  the  genus  Neurothemis,  some  of 
them  having  the  wings  very  richly  veined,  as  in  the  males, 
whilst  others  have  widely  netted  veins  like  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary Libellulae."  (Giinther's  Zoological  Record  for  1867.) 

During  July  and  August  the  various  species  of  Libellula  and 
its  allies  most  abound.  The  eggs  are  attached  loosely  in 
bunches  to  the  stems  of  rushes  and  other  water-plants.  In 
laying  them,  the  dragon-fl}',  according  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Uhler's 
observations,  ^'alights  upon  water-plants,  and,  pushihg  the 
end  of  her  body  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  glues  a  bunch 
of  eggs  to  the  submerged  stem  or  leaf.  Libellula  auripennis 
I  have  often  seen  laying  eggs,  and  I  think  I  was  not  deceived 
in  m}''  observation  that  she  dropped  a  bunch  of  eggs  into  the 
open  ditch  while  balancing  herself  just  a  little  way  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  I  have  also  seen  her  settled  upon 
the  reeds  in  brackish  water  with  her  abdomen  submerged  in 
part,  and  there  attaching  a  cluster  of  eggs.  I  feel  pretty  sure 
that  L,  auripennis  does  not  always  deposit  the  whole  of  her 
eggs  at  one  time,  as  I  have  seen  her  attach  a  cluster  of  not 
more  than  a  dozen  small  3'^ellow  eggs.  There  must  be  more 
than  one  hundred  eggs  in  one  of  the  large  bunches.  The  eggs 
of  some  of  the  Agrions  are  bright  apple-green,  but  I  cannot 
be  sure  that  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  the  very  act  of  oviposi- 
tion. They  have  curious  habits  of  settling  upon  leaves  and 
grass  growing  in  the  water,  and  often  allow  their  abdomens  to 
fall  below  the  surface  of  the  water.     Sometimes  they  fly  against 
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the  surface,  but  I  never  saw  what  I  coald  assert  to  be  the  pro- 
jecting of  the  eggs  from  the  body  upon  plants  or  into  the 
water.  The  English  entomologists  assert  that  the  female 
Agrion  goes  below  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  to 
deposit  eggs  upon  the  submerged  stems  of  plants."  The 
Agrions,  however,  according  to  Lacaze-Duthiers,  a 
French  anatomist,  make  with  the  ovipositor  a  little 
notch  in  the  plant  upon  which  they  lay  their  eggs. 

These  eggs  hatch  during  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  young  larva  (Fig.  62)  when  first  hatched 
differs  from  the  more  mature  larva  (Fig.  580),  in  not 
Fig.  680.  having  the  rudiments  of  wings,  and  in  the  long, 
spider-like  legs.  The  larva  is  very  active  in  its  habits,  being 
provided  with  six  legs  attached  to  the  thorax,  on  the  back  of 
which,  after  the  first  one  or  two  moults,  are  the  little  wing- 
pads,  or  rudimentary  wings.     The   large  head  is   provided 

with  enormous  eyes,  while  a  pair  of 
simple,  minute  eyelets  {oceUi)  are 
placed  near  the  origin  of  the  small 
bristle-like  feelers,  or  antennae. 
Seen  from  beneath,  instead  of  the 
formidable  aiTay  of  jaws  and  ac- 
cessory organs  commonly  observed 
in  most  carnivorous  larvae,  we  see 
nothing  but  a  broad,  smooth  mask 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  face, 
but  when  some  unwary  insect  comes 
within  striking  distance  the  battery 
of  jaws  is  unmasked,  and  opens 
*'  upon  the  victim.  This  mask  (Fig. 
581 ,  under  side  of  head  of  a  dragon- 
fly larva,  with  the  labium  fully  ex- 
tended ;  a;,  o^,  a?",  the  three  subdivi- 
sions ;  ^,  maxillse.  For  other  details 
of  the  head  of  the  larva  of  Diplax, 
^»-  ^^-  see  p.  60)  is  peculiar  to  the  young, 

or  larva  and  pupa,  of  the  dragon-fly.  It  is  the  labium,  or  under 
lip  greatly  enlarged,  and  armed  at  the  broad  spoon-shaped 
extremity  (a?)  with  two  sharp  hooks,  adapted  for  seizing  and 
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retaining  its  prey.  At  rest,  the  terminal  half  is  so  bent  up 
as  to  conceal  the  face,  and  thus  the  creature  crawls  about,  to 
all  appearance,  the  moat  innocent  and  boimless  of  insects. 

Not  only  does  the  immature  dragon-fly  walk  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  or  stream  it  inbabite  but  it  can  also  leap  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  by  a  most  curious  con- 
trivance. By  a  syringe-like  apparatus  lodged  I 
in  the  end  of  the  body,  it  discharges  a  stream  ^ 
of  water  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches 
behind  it,  thus  propelling  the  insect  forwards. 
This  apparatus  combines  the  functions  of  loco- 
motion and  respiration.  There  are,  as  usual, 
two  breathing  pores  {stigmata)  on  each  side  of  ^-  '^■ 
the  thorax.  But  the  process  of  breathing  seems  to  be  mostly 
carried  on  in  the  tail.  The  tracheie  are  here 
collected  in  a  large  mass,  sending  their 
branches  into  folds  of  membrane  lining  the 
end  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  act  like 
a  piston  to  force  out  the  water.  The  entrance 
to  the  canal  is  protected  by  three  to  five  tri- 
angular homy  valves  (Fig.  582,  9,  10;. Fig. 
w),  which  open  and  shut  at  will.  When  open 
the  water  flows  in,  bathing  the  internal  gitl-like  organs  which 
extract  the  air  f^om  the  water.  This  is  then 
suddenly  expelled  by  a  strong  muscular  effort. 

In  the  smaller  genera,  Agrion  (Fig,  584,  side 
view  of  false-gill,  showing  but  one  leaf),  Lestes 
and  Caloptertfx,  the  respiratory  leaves,  called  the 
tracheary,  or  false^ills,  are  not  enclosed  within 
the  lx)dy,  but  form  three  broad  leaves,  permeated 
by  trochcte,  or  air-vessels.  They  are  not  true 
gills,  however,  as  the  blood  is  not  aerated  in 
them.  They  only  absorb  air  to  supply  the  tra- 
chea, which  aerate  the  blood  only  within  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body.  These  false  gills  also 
act  as  rudders  to  aid  the  insect  in  swimming. 

It  is  easy  to  watch  the  dragon-flies  through  their 
transformations,  as  they  can   easily  be  kept  in       f's-mi. 
aquaria.     Little,  almost  nothing,  is  known   regarding  their 
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habits,  and  any  one  who  can  spend  the  necessaiy  time  and 
patience  in  rearing  them,  so  as  to  trace  up  the  different  stages 
from  the  larva  to  the  adult  fl}'',  and  describe  and  figure  them 
accurately,  will  do  good  service  to  science.  Mr.  Uhler  states 
that  we  know  but  little  of  the  young  stages  of  our  species, 
but  'Hhe  larva  and  pupa  of  the  LibelltUce  may  be  always  known 
from  those  of  the  ^schnce  by  their  shorter,  deeper,  and  more 
robust  form,  and  generally  by  their  thick  clothing  of  hair." 
The  pupa  (Fig.  685,  pupa  probably  either  of  ^sehna  con- 
stricta  or  JE.  clepsydra)  scarcely  differs  from  the  larva,  except 
in  having  larger  wing-pads.  It  is  still  active,  and  preys  on 
other  insects.     When  the  insect  is  about  to  assume  the  pupa 

state  the  body,  having  outgrown  the  lana 
skin,  by  a  strong  muscular  effort  opens  a 
rent  along  the  back  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  insect  having  fastened  its  claws  into 
some  object  at  the  bottom  of  the  ixk>L 
the  pupa  gradually  works  its  way  out  of 
the  larva  skin.  It  is  now  considerably 
larger  than  before.  Immediately  after 
this  tedious  operation  its  body  is  soft, 
but  the  crust  soon  hardens.  This  change, 
with  most  species,  probably  occurs  early 
in  summer. 

When  about  to  change  into  the  adult 
fly  the  pupa  climbs  up  some  plant  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Again  its  back 
yawns  wide  open,  and  from  the  rent  our  dragon-fly  slowly 
emerges.  For  an  hour  or  more  it  remains  torpid  and  listless. 
with  its  flabby,  soft  wings  remaining  motionless.  Tlie  floids 
leave  the  surface,  the  crust  hardens  and  dries,  rich  and  varied 
tints  appear,  and  the  dragon-fly  rises  into  its  new  world  of 
light  and  sunshine. 

In  Agrion  and  its  allies  {Agrionina)  the  antennie  are  fbor- 
jointed,  the  ej^es  are  small  compared  with  those  of  Libellala, 
and  distinct ;  the  wings  are  equal,  while  the  abdomen  is  cylin- 
drical and  long  and  slender.  In  Calopteryx  the  wings  are 
very  broad  and  densely  reticulated  ;  the  pterostigma  is  absent 
in  the  males,  that  of  the  females  irregular  and  areolate ;  the 
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baaal  apace  has  no  transverse  veins,  and  the  male  appendages 
are  forcipate.  (Hagen.)  Calopten/x  apicalis  Burm.  is  shining 
brassy  green,  with  long  black  feet. 

In  Leates  there  are  two  antecubital  transverse  venules ;  the 
fourth  apical  sector  is  broken ;  the  postcostal  space  is  simple ; 
and  the  quadrangular  space  is  trapezoidal, 
with  the  exterior  inferior  angle  acute; 
tlie  pterostigma  is  lai^c,  oblong,  and  the  . 
appendages  in  the  male  are  forcipated. 
L?stes  eurina  Say  is  blue,  varied  with 
green  ami  violet.  The  beautiAil  genus 
Agrion  has  the  apical  sector  straight,  the 
posteostal  space  simple,  the  quadrangular  ''^''  "''^ 

space  trapezoidal,  with  the  exterior  inferior  angle  acute ;  the 
pterostigma  small,  rbomboidal,  while  the  male  abdominal  ap- 
pend^es  are  short.  Agrion  civile  Hagen  is  brassy-black, 
varied  with  blue  or  green,  with  a  hairy  head  and  thorax.  A. 
saucium  Burm.  (t'ig.  566)  is  red,  variegated  with  black,  and  is 
a  common  species. 

In  the  group  jEncknina  the  wings  are  unequal,  and  all  the 
triangles  of  the  wing  are  of  the  same  form.     In  Gompkus  and 
its    allies    tbe 
wings  are  uu- 
equal ,    the 
hinder  ones  be- 
ing    broader, 
and  the  trian-  ( 
gles    of    both 
pairs  of  wings 
have  no  trans- 
verse veins. 
ffompkvs  fra- 
lemus    Say   is 

yellow  spotted  *^-  W7. 

with  black,  with  black  feet.  The  genus  Anax  differs  in  the 
anal  angle  of  the  posterior  wings  being  rounded  in  the  male, 
and  the  abdomen  has  a  lateral  intemipted  ridge.  Anaxjuniua 
Drury  is  a  large  and  widely  spread  aiiecies  ;  it  is  green,  spot^ 
ted  with  blue  and  fuscous,  with  a  yellow  head.     jSadina  differs 
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in  having  thfi  anal  angle  of  the  posterior  wings  of  tbe  miJe 
acute.  jSachna  Iteroa  Fabr.  is  one  of  our  largest  and  mml 
abundant  dragon-fiies.  It  is  fuscous,  marked  with  yellowi^ 
green,  and  with  two  oblique  green  stripes  on  the  side  of  Ibt 
thorax. 

In  the  third  group  of  this  immense  family,  the  Libellalina. 
the  wings  are  unequal,  and  the  triangle  of  the  anterior  ninp 


Tig.  cm. 

Is  dissimilar,  while  the  anterior  genital  hamiile  of  the  male  " 

free.    In  Cordulia  the  anal  angle  of  tbe  posterior  wings  of  the 

male  is  acute,  and  the  body  Is  brassy  green.     C.  leneircwa  Sat 

is   found    in    the  Wesleni 

I  Stat«8. 

The    genus   LibeMa  i* 
^  characterized  by  tbe  short, 
'rather   flattened    abdomen. 
narrowing   rapidly  towanis 
the  tip,  and  the  male  ela-'P- 
ing  oigans  are  scarcely  visi- 
ble.     LibeUula    IrimMutala 
DeGeer  (Fig.  587,  msle)  i* 
*^"*-  BO   called    from    the  Ihrw 

dark  cloada  on  the  wings  of  the  female.  The  male  dififeR  m 
having  a.  dark  patch  at  the  front  edge  of  the  wings,  and  a  «"■ 
gle  broad  cloud  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing,    i''*^' 
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Jnia  quadrimaadMa  Linn.  (Fig.  588)  ia  reddiab  yellow,  with 
four  dark  clouds  on  the  wings  which  are  yellow  anteriorly  on 
the  base.     In  Diplwe  the  abdomen  is  a  little  shorter  than  the 
wings,  and  is   slender, 
flattened,  compressed  at 
the  base,  while  the  feet 
are   long    and   slender. 
Dipiax  rvbicunduia  Fabr.  * 
is  a  very  abundant  spe- 
cies, being  yellowish  red. 
DipUoi  Berenice    Dmry 
(Fig.589,male;flg.590, 

female)  is  black,  with  the  ^-  "ei. 

head  blue  in  front,  spotted  with  yellow,  while  the  thorax  and 

abdomen  are  striped  with  yellow.    There  are  fewer  stripes  on 

ttie  body  of  the  male.     D.  Elim  Hagen  (Fig.  591)  is  black, 

with  the  head  yellowish  and 

k  with  greenish  yellow  spots 

on  the  sides  of  the  thorax 

and  base  of  the  abdomen. 

I  The   Nannophya    bella    of 

Ubler  (Fig.  592)  is  a  smaller 

form,    with    an    unusually 

short    abdomen,    and    the 

reticulations  of  the  wings 

are  lai^  and  simple.     It  is 

blac^,  while  the  male  is  frosted  over  with  a  whitish  powder. 

SiALtnx  Leach.  This  family  is  not  a  numerous  one,  but  the 
species  are  interesting  as  comprising  some  of  the  largest  of  in- 
sects. Hagen  defines  the  group  briefly 
as  having  the  body  short  and  thick, 
while  the  prothorax  is  lai^  and  square. 
The  antennie  are  long  and  setaceous; 
the  wings  are  large,  reticulated,  the  pos- 
terior ones  with  the  anal  space  plicated, 
and  the  tarsi  are  flve-jointed,  "s-  "«■ 

"The  female  of  Sialis,"  according  to  Westwood,  "deposits 
an  immense  quantity  of  eggs,  which  she  attaches  one  by  one 
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to  rushes  or  other  aquatic  plants.  They  arc  of  a  cjliodrical 
form,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  sudden  point ;  they  are  at- 
tached side  by  side  with  the  greatest  regularit}-."  The  lar\'», 
ns  in  those  of  Corydalus,  ai*e  broad  and  flattened,  with  a  pair 
of  long,  thick,  respiratory  filaments  attached  to  the  side  of 
each  ring  of  the  abdomen.  The  body  of  the  pupa  is  cuned, 
with  the  wings  laid  along  the  breast,  much  as  in  the  Phry- 
ganeid  pupse.  The  larva  is  active  and  predaceous,  being 
armed  with  strong  jaws.  When  full-fed  it  leaves  the  pools  or 
streams  in  which  it  has  been  living  and  makes  an  earthetn  cell 
in  the  bank,  in  which  the  inactive  pupa  undei^oes  its  remain- 
ing transformations. 

In  SicUis  the  prothorax  is  large  and  square,  almost  equal  in 
size  to  the  head  ;  there  are  no  ocelli ;  the  antennae  are  filiform, 
and  the  wings  irregularly  net-veined,  the  veins  being  stout 

The  fourth  joint  of  the  tarsi  is 
dilated  and  twice  lobed.  The 
larva  is  much  like  that  of  Cory- 
dalus, but  differs  i*i  having  the 
abdomen  terminating  in  a 
^^'  ^'  "  long  and  slender  setose  tail." 

Sialis  infamata  Newman  (Fig.  593,  caudal  appendages  of  the 
male,  from  Walsh)  is  black,  with  the  head  not  narrower  be- 
hind, while  S,  Americana  Rambur  is  rust-red,  and  the  head  is 
narrower  behind.     The  wings  expand  about  an  inch. 

CJiauUodes  is  a  much  larger  insect,  with  a  quadrangular  pro- 
thorax  nearly  as  large  as  the  head.  There  are  three  ocelli 
placed  close  together,  and  the  antennae  are  either  pectinated  or 
serrated.  The  wings  are  veiny,  the  transverse  veins  slender. 
The  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  cylindrical,  and  the  caudal  appen- 
dages of  the  male  are  conical  and  simple.  Walsh  describes  the 
larva  of  O.  rastricomia  Rambur  as  resembling  that  of  Cory- 
dalus, but  being  much  smaller,  measuring  1.60  of  an  inch,  and 
the  abdomen  has  one  segment  less,  with  no  caudal  setae,  ^^so 
that  Chauliodes  forms  a  connecting  link  in  this  respect  between 
Corj'dalus  and  Sialis,  the  larva  of  which  is  said  to  have  *  one 
long,  slender,  setose  tail,' "  and  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen 
is  "entirel}'  destitute  of  the  remarkable  paddle-like  branchiae 
found  in  Corydalus."     The  pupa  resembles  that  of  Corydalus. 
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diattliodes  pectinicomis  Lian.,  our  most  commoD  species,  is 
yellowish  asben,  with  reddish  pectinated  antciinte.  In  C.  ser- 
ricomia  Say  the  antennee  are  seirat*.  In  Corydalua,  the  largest 
form  known,  the  pro- 
Uiorax  is  square  but 
narrower  than  the  head 
and  the  antenniB  are 
stout  but  filiform.  The 
male  of  C,  coi-nutaa 
Linn.  (Fig.  594,  fe- 
male; fig.  595,  male; 
fig.596,  pupa;  flg.  397, 
larva),  has  very  long 
mandibles,  al>out  twice 
OS  long  as  the  head, 
whence  its  specific 
name.  Accortling  to  ' 
the  Editors  of  the 
"  American  Entomol- 
ogist," the  eggs  of 
this  insect  (Fig.  598) 
are  "oval,  about  tlie^ 
size  of  a  radish  seed, 
and  of  a  pale  color, 
with  some  darlt  mark- 
ings. They  are  usu- 
ally deposited  in  a 
squarish  muss  upon 
reeds  or  other  aquatic 
plants  overhanging  the 
water."  Hagen  does 
not  "  think  that  the 
lateral  filamentous  ai>- 
pendagea  are  connect- 
ed   with    respiration; 

the  little   sponges   at  "«■  *•• 

the  base  of  the  flUraents  and  a  little  behind  them  are  the  tine 
branchtie."  "The  reason  that  tlie  larva  of  Corydalus  has  both 
brancliiie  and  spiracles  is,  that  it  lives,  like  Sialis,  some  weeks 
out  of  the  water  before  its  transformation."  (Hagen.) 
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The  genus  Baphidia  is  not  aquatic  in  its  habits  aa  it  is  toand 
under  the  bark  of  trees  pursuing  small  insects.  Tbe  adnlt  luu 
a  long  neclc  (prothoras) ,  whicti  is  much  narrower  than  the  head, 
and  the  antennie  are  short  and  filiform,  while  the  ovipositor  of 
the  Temate  is  long  and  ensiform,  probably  enabling  it  to  deposit 
its  eggs  in  tbe  chinlcs  in  the  baric.  The  larva  is  long  and 
slender;  before 
transforming  it 
makes  no  cocoon. 
At  first  the  pupa 
is  inactive,  but 
according  to  Mr. 
Water  house 
{Westwood's  In- 
troduction), it  tw- 
comes  active 
while  tbe  imago 
skin  is  develop- 
ing, and  walks 
about,  as  the  pu- 
pa skin  is  exceed- 
ingly thin.  The 
genus  is  only 
found  on  tbe  Pa- 
cific coast  of  this 
continent,  anoth- 
er proof  of  the 
analogy  of  the  in- 
sect fauna  of  the 
Weatem  shores 
of  this  counti7 
to  that  of  Europe, 
where  this  genus 
"«■  "*■  also  abounds. 

In  their  form  and  habits,  including  both  those  of  tbe  larva, 
and  of  the  partially  active  pupa,  which  wiggles  violently  and 
even  leaps,  as  the  larva  does,  as  stated  by  Percheron,  whom 
Mr.  Westwood  quotes  (jouU  de  la  meme  facuite  de  cxmtorsion  et 
de  sauta,  que  la  larve  execute  a  wn  w  haul  degri),  have  we  not 
brought  forcibly  before  us  the  Thysanura? 
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Heherobid^  Leach.  The  Aphis  Lions  and  Luce-winged 
flies,  wbicU  are  included  in  tliis  fauiily,  have  long,  sleu<]<ji',  cy- 
lindrical bodies.  The  wings  are  large,  with  nuraei'ou»  ^'ein8, 
the  postei'iur  ones  with  no  anal  space ;  the  ocelli  are  usually 
absent,  and  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed. 

The  larvffi  vnry  considerably  in  form,  but  are  usually  flat- 
tened or  short,  thick,  ovate  and  fleshy,  with  lai^e  sickle-like 
mandibles ;  "  the  under  side  of  these  oi^aiis  is  deeply  grooved, 
and  the  maxillie,  which  are  nearly  equal  to 
them  in  size,  and  of  a  similar  form,  play  in 
this  groove."  (Westwood.)     With  these  they 
pierce  the  bwlies  of  their  victims  and  suck 
out  their  juices.     The  sides  of  the  aWorainal 
segments  are  fringed  and  have  lateral  tuber- 
cles bearing  a  thin  tuft  of  radiating  haire. 

The  body  of  the  pupa  is  more  cyliiulrical, 
being  curved,  and  with  the  limbs  and  wings 
folded  to  the  breast.  The  larva  spins  a  silken 
cocoon,  and  the  pupa  is  inactive. 

In  Aleuronia  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  powder ;  the  eyes  are  reniform,  and 
the  antennte  are  moniliform.  The  wings  are 
ciliated ;  the  longitudinal  veins  are  few  in 
number,  while  the  transverse  ones  ere  almost 
absent.     Aleuronia  We^woodii  of  Fitch  is  a  FIr.  OM. 

very  small  insect,  being  black,  covered  with  a  whitish  pow- 
der, with  a  pale  abdomen  and  feet.  The  singular  genus 
Coniopteryx,  whose  larva  somewhat  resembles  a  Smyntliiirus. 
one  of  the  Thysanura,  showing  the  close  relationship  of 
these  aberrant  forms,  is  characterized  by  Hagen  as  being 
powdered  with  whitish  scales,  having  globose  cj'es  and  monili- 
form antcnnffi.  The  wings  are  not  ciliated,  the  longitudihal 
veins  are  few,  and  there  are  some  transverse  veins.  The  pos- 
terior wings  of  the  males  are  small.  Coniopteryx  vidna  Hagen 
is  black,  covered  with  gi'ayish  powder,  and  the  wings  have 
eight  longitudinal  veins,  all  joined  t(^etber  by  a  single  trans- 
verse vein.  It  is  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Haliday  (in  Westwood's  Introduction)  thinks  that  the  larva  of 
the  European  C.  tineiformis  preys  on  plant-lice.     When  about 
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to  transform  it  spiDS  an  "orbicular  pouch  of  floe  white  talk 
of  close  texture,  generally  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  chinks  of 
the  baik,  or  among  mose.     The  pupa  is  quiescent." 

The  singular  genus  Nemoptera  is  at  once  rec<^Dized  b;  the 
remarkably  long,  narrow,  linear  hind  wings  which  reacb  far 
j3eyou(l  the  abdomen.  The  larva  has  a  remarkably  Iod^. 
almost  filiform  thorax,  and  was  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Necro- 
philus.  The  species  are  found  in 
Western  Asia  and  in  Northcni 
Africa. 

The  genua  Hemerobiua  has  mo- 

niliform  antennae,  the  wings  having 

the   subcostal    and    median    veins 

joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  the 

costal  space  of  the  antei'ior  wing^ 

is  broader  at  the  base,  with  a  re- 

CUiTent  forked  vein  ;  the  transver*!- 

series  of  venules  are  gradate  (like 

a  pair  of  steps).    We  have  found  in 

Maine  a  larva  (Fig.  599,  tergal  and 

side  view)  of  this  genus  on  the  barfc 

of  a  birch  tree  in  October,  where  ii 

was  seen  preying  on  Aphides,  anil 

had  covered  its  abdomen  with  the 

empty  skins  of  its  victims,  forming 

a  thick  mantle  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

Hemerobius  altematus  Fitch  is  wliile 

or  3'ellowish,  varied  with  fbscous. 

with  tawny  hairs.    According   to 

F\g.m.  Fitch  it  is  found  upon   pine  and 

hemlock  bushes.    IT.  occidentcUis  Fitch  has  hyaline  wings,  not 

mottled  as  usual  with  smoky  dots  or  clouds,  but  adorned  with 

two  faint  parallel  lines;  it  expands  .38  of  an  inch.     I  bare 

raised  specimens,   referred   to  this   species    by  Dr.   Hagen, 

which  occurred  in  the  pujia  state  (Fig.  600),  in  considerable 

numbers   under   a   cloth    wrapped   around    a   pear   free  in  a 

garden  in  Salem.    The  cocoon  is  oval,  cylindrical,  dense,  and 

surrounded  by  a  much  thinner  mass  of  silk  more  globular 
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in  form.  The  partially  active  pupffi  crawled  out  of  the  co- 
coous,  and  were  found  scattered  about  in  the  paper  coDtaiuiug 
them. 

The  genus  PolysUer^wtea  is  of  much  larger  size  than  Heme- 
robius  or  Chiyeopa,  aud  Hogen  suggests  that  the  larva  is 
aquatic.  P.  panctattts  Fabr.  ia  widely  distributed, 
flying  lazily  at  nightfall.  The  abenant  genus  jtfan- 
tispa  is  a  most  interesting  foira,  from  the  great  length 
of  the  prothorax,  which  with  other  characters  remind 
us  strikingly  of  the  Orthopterous  genus  Mantis.  The 
fore  legs  are,  like  those  of  Mantis,  adapted  for  seizing 
other  insects.  MaiUiitpa  brtmnea  Say  is  our  most 
common  species,  occurring  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  and  southwards  to  Central  America. 

Chrysopa  (Fig.  601,  eggs,  larva,  and  adult  of  C. 
perla  of  Europe),  the   Lace-winged 
.  Fly,  is  abundant  and  of  great  use,  as 
,  in  the  larva  state  it  preys  on  plant- 
F  lice.     Its  body  is  slender,  with  dell-  *"'«■  "**■ 
cate  gauze  like  wings,  and  Is  generally  green, 
with  golden  eyes.     When  disturbed  it  often 
emits  a  foetid  odor.     Their  eggs,  supported  by 
long  pedicels,  are  often  laid  in  a  group  of 
Aphides  or  in  plants  infested  by  them.    When 
batched   the   voracious   larva   finds    its    food 
ready  at  hand,  and  destroys  immense  numbers 
'  ■»■  ™-  of  plant-lice,  whence  its  name.  Aphis-lion.     It 

turns  to  a  pupa  late  in  summer,  and  thus  passes  the  winter 
within  a  very  dense,  round,  whitish  cocoon  situated 
in  the  crevices  of  bark,  etc. 

In  Europe  gardeners  search  for  these  Aphis-lions 
and  place  them  on  fruit  trees  overrun  with  lice, 
which  they  soon  depopulate.  The  Ckrysopa  ocu- 
lata  of  Say  (Fig.  602,  and  eggs)  is  our  most  abun- 
dant form.  It  gives  out  a  foul  smell  when  handled. 
By  this  genus  we  are  led  to  the  Ant-lion,  or  Myrme- 
leon.  It  is  a  larger  insect  than  any  of  the  fore-  Fig.  mo. 
going  genera,  and  reminds  us  in  many  respects  of  the  dragon- 
flies.     The  antenna  are  short  and  stout,  clavate,  while  the  body 
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ia  very  loDg  and  slonder,  and  the  wings  are  long,  narrow  and 
densely  veined.  Tlie  larva  (Fig.  603)  beans  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  Uhryaopa,  It  makes  a  pitCall  in  Hue  sand  at  the  bot- 
tom of  whioh  it  hides,  leaving  only  the  tips  of  its  mandibles  in 
sight,  which  are  extended 
and  ready  to  seize  any 
<  insect  which  may  fall 
"  into  them.  The  pupa  re- 
tains the  large  mandibles 
and  uses  them  in  cutting 
yiB  801  its  way  out  of  its  cocooii. 

Mynneleon  obsoletas  Say  (Fig.  604)  is  not  rare  In  the  warmer 
|)art3  of  the  country,  and  has  been  found  at  Salem,  itaas.,  by 
Dr.  E.  P.  Colby.  Jtf.  t^tdominalia  Say  has  also  been  found  as 
yip,  I  far  north  as  Milton,  Mass.,  by 
' ' '!,';'/ f  Mr.  J.  Schofleld.  Mr.  R.  Tri- 
men,  speaking  of  the  Entomo- 
"Vig.  oos.  ~  '  logy  of  Natal,  South   Africa 

(Entomological  Monthly  Mf^azinc),  notes  the  habits    ,,tif 
of  a  "huge   Myrmeleon,  of  the  genus  Rilpares,  the  1  Vn/f 
spotted  and  variegated   aspect  of  whose  wings  will  ySJ 
cause  you   to  mistake  them  for  mothe.  .  .  .  These  Jp=j^ 
great  insects  are  very  unlike  Libellnlidx  in  their    ^^ 
flight,  flapping  wildly  and  irregularly  about,  as  if  their  *■«■  "* 
muscular  apparatus  were  too  weak  to  wield  their  stretch  of 
wings.     In  repose  the  wings  are  folded  above  each  other  so  »s 
to  form  an  acute-angled  roof  aboie  the  abdomen.     They  differ 
in  this  respect  fVom  the  long-horned  Aacalaphi,  which  deflect 
the  wings  on  either  side, 
}  and  hold  the  abdomen 
erect  or  nearly  so," 

Ascalaphaa    with    ita 

long    filiform    knobbed 

antennte,     and     broaii 

wings  and  gay  colors  is 

ng.  «M.  thebtitterfly  among  Neu- 

roptera.    It  fliea  in  the  hent  of  the  day,  seeking  the  hottest 

places  and  ia  abundant  in  the  deserts  of  the  East.    The  body 

and  feet  are  short  and  the  lai-ge  wings  are  less  densely  ^-«^ed 
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than  in  Myrmeleon.  The  eggs  when  laid  arc  hedged  around 
by  little  pales  like  a  fence  '^and  are  so  placed  that  nothing  can 
approach  the  brood ;  nor  can  the  young  ramble  abroad  till  they 
have  acquired  strength  to  resist  the  ants  and  other  insect  ene- 
mies. The  abdomen  of  the  larva  is  depressed  and  oval,  with 
ten  pectinations  on  each  side."  (Westwood.)  It  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Myrmeleon.  McLachlan  states  that  the  eggs 
of  Asccdaphus  macaronius  were  observed  by  KoUar  deposited 
on  a  grass  stem.  Ascalaphus  hyalinua  Latr.  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States  and  Mexico. 

PANORPiDiE  Leach.  This  family  is  interesting  as  affording 
a  passage  from  the  winged  Neuroptera  to  the  degraded  wing- 
less forms  which  are  often  excluded  from  the  suborder  by 
writers,  and  placed  apart  by  themselves  under  the  title  of 
Thysanura.  Hagen  thus  defines  the  group:  "body  cylindi'i- 
cal  or  conical ;  head  exseiied  ;  antennse  shorter  than  the  wings ; 
mouth  rostrated  ;  lateral  palpi  biarticulated  ;  prothorax  small ; 
wings  either  almost  absent  or  narrow,  equal,  longer  than  the 
body,  narrowed  at  base;  the  posterior  wings  with  no  anal 
space ;  tarsi  of  five  joints." 

In  Panorpa^  the  Scorpion  Fly,  so  called  from  the  long  for- 
ceps-like tip  of  the  male  abdomen,  there  are  three  ocelli  and 
the  wings  are  narrow.  The  genital  organs  of  the  male  are 
greatly  lengthened  out,  and  are  forcipated,  with  the  last  seg- 
ment inflated  ;  the  two  tarsal  hooks  are  serrated,  and  the  an- 
tennse  are  bristle-like. 

Lacaze-Diithiers  selects  the  ovipositor  of  Panorpa  as  being 
an  intermediate  type,  as  regards  complexity,  between  Libellula 
and  JEschna.  "When  disturbed,  the  female  of  Panorpa  Ger- 
manica  or  communis^  darts  out  a  long  slender  tube  towards 
the  disturbing  object.  Soon  a  little  drop  of  a  whitish  liquid 
appears  at  its  extremity ;  it  is  a  means  of  defence.  While  at 
rest  the  conical  abdomen,  terminating  in  a  point,  appears  to 
be  composed  of  a  less  number  of  segments."  At  first  sight 
there  seems  to  be  but  two,  though  in  reality  there  are  three 
segments  between  the  oviduct  and  the  anal  outlet,  since  the 
ninth  ring  is  very  small  and  partly  aborted,  being  concealed 
beneath  the  others.     The  eleventh  segment  consists  of  five 
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pieces,  a  tergite,  two  sternal  scales,  and  two  appendages  articu- 
lated to  the  tergal  piece. 

M.  Lacaze-Duthiers  does  not  extend  the  comparison  of  the 
ovipositor  of  Panorpa  to  those  of  Podura  and  Sm^^nthuras,  but 
we  can  see  how  easy  the  transition  is.  Only  let  the  long  flexi- 
ble ovipositor  of  Panorpa  be  permanently  extended,  which  in 
insects  usually  involves  its  being  bent  and  appressed  to  the 
under  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  a  few  other  slight  modifi- 
cations we  have  the  leaping  ovipositor  of  the  Podura  and  its 
allies ! 

The  larva  is  terrestrial,  as  Stein  has  found  the  pupa  buried  an 
inch  deep  in  moist  earth,  at  the  foot  of  an  alder  stump.  (West- 
wood.)     Brauer  states  that  the  larva  is  long,  cylindrical,  with 

long  filaments  arising  from  tubercles 
on  the  body.  In  its  general  api>ear- 
ance  it  resembles  certain  caterpillars, 
and  also  Phryganeid  larvae.  P,  ru- 
fescens  Rambur  (Fig.  605,  enlai^l) 
is  the  most  common  form  in  New 
Fig.  005.  England.     It  is  of  a  yellowish  red 

color,  with  the  antennae  black,  except  the  three  or  four  basal 
joints  which  are  reddish.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  long  and 
the  wings  expand  an  inch. 

The  Tipula-like  genus  Bittacns,  though  it  has  four  wings,  is, 

a 

in  its  remarkably  slender  body  and  long  legs,  much  like  the 
Crane-flies.  There  are  seven  species  in  this  country,  one  of 
which,  B,  pilicomis  Westwood,  has  been  found  in  Canada  and 
New  York.  The  winter  insect,  Boreus,  is  wingless  in  the  fe- 
male sex,  and  in  its  habits  and  form  as  well  as  its  minute  size, 
reminds  us  strikingly  of  Podura  and  Lepisma,  though  the  re- 
semblance has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  specially  noticed  by 
entomologists.  In  this  genus  the  ocelli  are  absent,  and  the 
males  have  verj^  imperfect  style-like  wings,  while  the  females 
are  entirely  wingless.  "The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  termi- 
nated by  a  three-jointed  ovipositor,  the  under  side  of  which  is 
defended  by  a  produced  valve-like  bilobed  plate  arising  from 
the  under  side  of  the  seventh  segment.  The  male  has  the 
abdomen  terminated  by  two  short,  recurved,  attenuated,  pilose 
styles."  (Westwood.)     In  this  description  we  are  reminded  of 
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the  Spring-tails  (Podura),  which  leap  by  means  of  the  long  ovi- 
positor, and  corresponding  male  organs,  bent  beneath  the  bod}'. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  described  two  forms  of  these  winter  insects 
which,  like  Podura,  occur  in  moss  and  are  found  leaping  on  the 
snow.  Boretis  nivoriundus  is  about  one-seventh  of  an  inch 
long,  and  is  reddish,  with  a  bronze  tinge,  while  B,  brumalia  is 
entirely  brass}-- black,  and  is  a  still  smaller  species. 

We  must  not  pass  over  the  singular  genus  Merope^  which  is 
interesting  in  this  connection.  It  has  no  ocelli,  while  the 
compound  eyes  are  large,  rcniform  and  united  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  antennas  are  short  and  thick,  narrowed  at  the 
apex,  while  the  wings  are  broad,  with  numerous  transverse 
veins,  and  the  male  abdomen  has  large  forceps.  The  Merope 
tuber  of  Newman  is  very  rare.  It  is  clay  yellow  (luteous),  and 
expands  nearly  an  inch.  Hagen  remarks  that  '^  the  genus  and 
species  are  very  singular  and  abnormal ;  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  hitherto  known  Neuroptera.  It  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  PanorpinaJ* 

Phryoaneid^  Latrcille.  Some  of  the  members  of  this 
family  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  smaller  moths,  such 
as  the  Tineidoi.  As  characterized  briefly  by  Dr.  Hagen, 
their  bodies  are  compressed,  cylindrical ;  the  head  is  free,  an- 
tcnme  long,  thread-like,  the  mouth  is  imperfectly  developed, 
and  the  labial  palpi  are  triarticulate.  The  prothorax  is  small ; 
the  wings  longer  than  the  body,  with  few  transverse  veins, 
while  the  posterior  wings  have  the  anal  space  large,  plicated 
(rarely  absent),  and  the  tarsi  are  five-jointed.  In  all  these 
chai'acteristics,  together  with  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  lai'va, 
the  quiescent  pupa  which  is  veiy  much  like  that  of  a  moth  with 
its  wings  and  limbs  free,  instead  of  being  soldered  together, 
and  in  the  habits  of  the  larva,  which  in  some  genera  resemble 
those  of  the  SialidcBy  this  family  stands  above  the  Neuroi)- 
tera  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  and  in  a  serial  arrangement, 
such  as  we  are  forced  to  make  in  our  books,  this  seems  to  us 
to  be  their  proper  place,  while  in  nature  they  appear  to  us  to 
stand  off  by  themselves  parallel  with  the  Si  alt  dee  and 
Hemerobid(n^  certain  genera  of  which,  in  the  imago  state 
(such  as  Coniopteiyx),  they  closely  resemble,  while  they  seem 
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to  rank  higher  than  the  Panorpidoe^  which  next  to  the 
Thysanura  are  in  our  view  the  lowest  family  among  the  Neii^ 
roptera. 

The  lai*v8e  ai*e  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with  well  developed 
thoracic  feet,  and  a  pair  of  feet  on  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 
varying  in  length.  The  head  is  small,  and  like  that  of  a  Tor- 
tricid  larva,  which  the  Caddis  or  Case-worm,  as  the  larva  is 
called,  greatly  resembles,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  its  habit  of 
rolling  up  submerged  leaves.  They  also  construct  cases  of  bits 
of  sticks,  sawdust,  or  grains  of  sand,  which  they  drag  over  the 
bottom  of  quiet  pools,  retreating  within  when  disturbed.  They 
live  on  vegetable  matter,  and  on  water- fleas  (Entomostraca) 
and  small  aquatic  larvae.  When  about  to  pupate  they  close 
up  the  mouth  of  the  case  with  a  grating,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
Helicopsyche  by  a  dense  silken  lid  with  a  single  slit,  and  in 
some  instances  spin  a  slight,  thin,  silken  cocoon,  within  which 
the  pupa  state  is  passed.  The  pupa  is  much  like  that  of  the 
smaller  moths,  except  that  the  wings  and  limbs  are  free  from 
the  body.  Dr.  Hagen  informs  me  that  after  leaving  its  case' 
it  makes  its  way  over  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  shore, 
sometimes  going  a  long  distance.  '^Westwood  states  that 
^'  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  a  double  gelatinous  mass, 
which  is  of  a  green  color,  and  is  retained  for  a  considerable 
time  at  the  extremity  of  the  body ;  the  mass  is  subsequently 
attached  to  the  surface  of  some  aquatic  plant,  and  Mr.  H3'de- 
man  has  observed  the  female  of  Phryganea  grandis  creep  down 
the  stems  of  aquatic  plants  under  the  water,  very  nearly  a  foot 
deep,  for  the  purpose  of  ovi position."  A.  Meyer  mentions 
several  instances  of  the  union  of  the  sexes  of  difierent  species 
of  this  family,  with  the  production  of  fertile  eggs.  (Giinther's 
Zoological  Record  for  1867.) 

Only  one  exception  to  the  aquatic  habits  of  this  family  is 
the  Enoicyla  pusiUa  Burmeister  which,  according  to  Mc- 
Lachlan,  in  Europe  "lives  out  of  the  water  amongst  moss  at 
the  roots  of  trees.  The  larva  is  destitute  of  the  external 
respiratory  fllaments  common  to  almost  all  caddis- worms,  but 
the  spiracles  are  not  very  evident.  E.  pusilla  is  also  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  female  is  wingless,  and  little  resembling 
the  male."    Von  Siebold  discovered  that  an  Ichneumon  (Agrio- 
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typua  annatiis)  attacks  the  fiilly  grown  larva  of  a  Plirj-ganea 
( Aepatberiuni) ,  wliicb  Inhabits  a  umootli  c^'Iindrical  case, 
which  the  Jchneumoa  converts  into  a  pupa  case  by  spinning 
a  long  brood  baud  of  sitk  around  the  anterior  opening.  (Ger< 
Btaeckcr.) 

In  Neuronia  and  Pkryganea  the  maxillary  palpi  differ  in  the 
two  sexes,  and  there  are  two  spurs  on  eacli  of  the  fore  legs, 
and  four  on  the  middle  and  bind  legs.     The  maxil- 
lary palpi  in  the  males  arc  four-jointed,  in  the  females 
five-jointed,    and   there  are    tliree    ocelli.      Neuronia 
differs  from  Plirj'ganea   in  having  its 
anteiiufe  a  little  shorter  than  the  wings, 
whereas  in  the  latter  they  ai-c  longer, 
and  the    fore  winga   are    hairy.     New- 
semifaxiala  Say  is  fulvous,  with 
rig.  «ii.         jjj^  j.^^  wuigH  transversely  flecked  with 
brownish  black,  a  small   baaal  spot,  and  an  abrupt, 
median  streak  at  the  binder  margin  of  the  wing,  while 
the  disk  has  two  yellowish  spots,  and  there  is  a  short 
fuscous  subapical  band  on  the  hind  wings.     Fig.  6QC   fiS'  mo. 
represents  the  case  of  the  European  Phi-yganea  grandis  Linn. 
In  the  group  Limnophilides  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  mates 
are  three,  those  of  the  fe* 
males     five-jointed ;     ocelli 
I  three  ;  anterior  wings  rather 
irrow,  the  apex  obliquely 
trtincatetl   or   rounded.     In  *"*■  "**■ 

Limnopkibis  the  tibial  spurs  of  the  three  pairs 
of  legs  are  arranged  thus,  1,  3,  i  {i.e.,  one 
spur  on  the  A-ont  pair  of  tibiie ; 
-  three  on  the  middle,  and  four 
on  the  hinder  pair),  and  the 
apex  of  the  anterior  wings  is 
truncated,  X.  perpusiSus] 
'■  Walker  is  a  boreal  s|>ecies,  oc- 

curring at  Hudson's  Bay.    Zimnophilm  rhom' 
tfctM  Linn.  (Fig.  607,  case  made  of  bits  of  moss)        "^'  ""■ 
is  an  ochreons  si>ecie»,  with  luteons  hairs.     Fig,  608,  a,  case, 
represents  a  case-worm  which  we  have  found  in  great  abund* 
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aiice  in  Labrador.  Though  we  have  not  reared  the  imago  w« 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Limnophihu  9vi>punctukUue  of  Zettcrstedt, 
the  most  abundant  species  we  met  io  Labrador.  The  case 
is  straight,  cyliudrical,  and  built  of  coarse  graveL  and  the 
larva  ie  a  thick,  cylindrical,  whitish  worm.  Fig.  609  repre- 
sents the  case  of  L.  Jlavicomis  Fabr.,  a  European  species, 
which  is  often  constructe<l  of  small  shells.  Fig. 
^^^^^^^  CIO  illustrates  the  case  of  the  European  L.peUu- 
^^^^^^^  cidua  Olivier,  which  is  formed  of  large  pieces  of 
T\K-  t>ii.  leaves  laid  flat  over  each  other. 
In  Sericostoma  the  ocelli  are  wanting,  and  the  palpi  arc 
pilose,  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  males  arc  four-jointed,  cover- 
ing the  face  like  a  mask.  S.  Amencanum  Walker  is  hlack 
with  black  hairs;  the  antcnnte  are  twice  the  length  of  the 
body,  while  the  anterior  wings  are  much  longer  than  the  hind 
ones.  Fig.  Gil  represents  the  tube  of  a  European  species  of 
this  genus. 

In  Ildicopsyche  the  spurs  ore  arranged  thus:  2,  2,  4,  and 
the  ma.<cillary  palpi  of  the  males  mask  the  face,  being  recurred. 
We  have  found  the  larvse  of  i/e/i'cqpayc/i^  glabra  Hagen  (Fig. 
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612,  X,  lunate  patch  on  the  basal  abdominal  riug;  a,  front 
view  of  the  head,  enlai^ed  ;  m,  mandible ;  e,  eye  ;  6,  vertical 
view  of  the  end  of  the  abflomen,  enlarged),  about  changing 
to  pnpjB,  the  middle  of  July,  in  Wenham  Lake,  Mass.  One 
had  spun  its  operculum  and  lay  with  its  head  just  behind 
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it.    The  body  of  the  Una  is  curved,  though  not  spirally,  and 
when  out  of  the  case  it  is  cylindrical,  thickest  ou  the  basal 
ring  of  the  abdomeD,  and  is  pale  greenish,  while  the  head, 
thorax  and  legs  are  brownish ;  it  is  .25  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  bead  is  hairy  and  is  smaller  than  usual,  a  tittle  narrower 
than-  the  thorax,   with   black,   acute   unidentate    mandibles. 
The  thoracic   rings  are   horny  above,  somewhat  hairy,  and 
the  legs  are  slender  and  hairy.    The  abdomen 
ends  rather  abruptly,  with  two  abort  tubercles 
endiug  in  a  hook,  both  sides  being  alike,  the 
iKxIy  throughout  as  symmetrical  as  other  larvte       Fia-  on- 
of  this  family,  though  living  in  a  helicoid  case.    On  each  side 
of  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  a  lunate,  corneous, 
hairy  spot,  by  which  the  larva  probably  retains  its  hold  in  the 
case  when  the  head  and  thorax  aie  protruded.     The  case  is 
usually  very  regularly  belis-like  in  form,  though  the  umbilicns 
varies  in  size.     It   is  composed  of  fine  grains  of  sand  so 
arranged   that   the  outer 
surface  is  smooth.     It  is 
closed   during   the  pupa 
state  by  a  dense,  silken 
concave,  suborbicular  » 
operculum,  with  concen- 
tric lines,  rounded  on  the 
side,  and  but  slightly  con- 
vex on  the  other,  with  a 
slightly  curved  slit  for  the 
passage  of  water  situated 
on  the  less  convex  side, 
each  side  of  the  slit  be- 
ing provided  with  slender 
straight  teeth  which  near- 
ly touch  each  other,  thus 
forming    an   imperfect 
grate.     The    larva  does 
not  s|iin  a  cocoon.     Fig.  ^^-  '"■ 

613  represents  the  case  of  H.  arenifera  Lea,  fl-om  Indiana. 
Mr,  J.  A.  McNiel  has  brought  from  Pnlvon,  west  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  similoi'  larvie,  belonging  to  a  species  very  closely 
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allied  to  that  described  above.  They  differ  in  being  a  little 
^ai'ger  and  more  hairy.  The  case  is  similar,  though  witk  a 
rough  exterior.  The  pupa  (Fig.  614,  a,  antenme,  curved  back 
behind  the  eyes ;  Z,  labrum ;  m,  mandibles ;  mp^  maxillary  palpi ; 
to,  wings)  of  this  Nicaraguan  larva  is  cur>ed  in  a  slightly 
spiral  manner,  the  antennae  are  curved  over  and  behind  the 
eyes,  reaching  to  the  seventh  abdominal  ring ;  the  maxillary 
palpi  are  laid  backwards  on  the  side  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
labial  palpi  lie  between  them,  though  divei*ging  from  each 
other.  The  wings  are  pressed  to  the  body  under  the  legs, 
the  latter  being  fringed  with  long  hairs.  On  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  are  two  slender  tubercles  ending  in  fine  hairs,  and 
alike  on  both  sides,  the  pupa,  like  the  lai'va,  being  symmetri- 
cal throughout.  The  larvaa  seem  to  live  in  clear  water  on  a 
sandy  bottom,  often  attached  to  submerged  sticks, 
unio  shells,  etc. 

In  Leptocei'us  the  antennae  of  the  males  are  ex- 
tremely long;  tibial  spurs  thus:  2,  2,  2.  X.  niger 
Liim.  is  black,  shining,  with  black  hair ;  the  antenna 
are  black,  the  basal  half  annulated  with  snow-white, 
while  the  basal  joint  is  reddish ;  the  feet  are  luteous, 
the  intermediate  ones  being  snow-white,  while  the 
Fig.  CIS.  anterior  wings  are  steel-blue  black,  and  the  hind 
wings  blackish.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Fig.  G15  represents.  Dr.  Hagen  informs  me,  a  case  of  either 
this  species  or  L,  septUchroUa  Walker,  or  else  a  similar  species. 
The  larva  builds  a  thin,  long,  conical,  sand}*  tube  8upix)rted 
between  two  needles  of  the  pine.  The  specimens  figured  were 
found  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bollea  at  Westbrook,  Maine. 

In  Setodes  the  species  are  snow-white ;  the  spurs  are  ar- 
ranged thus :  0,  2,  2.  S,  Candida  Ilagen  is  pale  3'ellow,  with 
the  anterior  wings  snowy  white.     It  occurs  in   the  Southern 

States.     McLachlan  states  that  ^'some  species 
of  Setodes  make  delicate  little  tubes,  entirely 
formed  of  a  silky  secretion,  without  any  mix- 
Fig.  CI6.         ture  of  extraneous  mattei-s."     Fig.  616  repre- 
sents a  tube  of  a  European  species  of  Setodes  formed  of  sand. 
In  Hydropsyche  and  allies  tae  ocelli  are  three  in  number,  or 
entirely  wanting,  while  the  last  division  of  the  maxillary  palpi 
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Is  very  long,  flliform  and  multi articulate.  In  Hydropsyche  the 
spurs  are  annuged  thus:  2,  4,  4.  TLe  anteunie  are  rather 
lout^  and  slender,  the  ot-elli  are  absent,  and  tlie  intermediate 
feet  of  the  female  are  dilated,  ff-  scalaris  Hagen  is  black 
gray,  with  white  hairs,  and  the  antennce  are  yellowish,  and 
obliquely  striated  with  black  at  the  base;  the  first  joint  is 
covered  with  snow-white  hairs.  PliHopotamHa  has  three  ocelli, 
and  the  tibial  spurs  are  arranged  thus :  2,  4,  4. 

In  Rhijacophila  the  maxillary  palpi  have  the  last  joint  entire, 
straight,  shorter  than  the  rest ;  while  there  are  three  ocelli,  and 
the  tibial  spurs  are  arranged  thus :  3, 4,  4.  R.  funcula  Walker 
is  rust-red,  with  some  black  hairs  and  a  subfuscous  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  thorax.     It  eomes  fi-om  Hudson's  Bay. 

Another  curious  Neuropterous  insect  found  in  the  iron-stone 
concretions  of  Morris,  111.,  is  the  Mvgaihentomum  piuaviatum 
of  Scudder  (Fig.  G17,  natural  size),  described  and  figured  by 
him    in    the    "Palaion- 
tology    of   the    Illinois 
State    Geological    Sur- 
vey."    "The    fragment 
represents   a  wing  (ap-  t 
parently  an  upper  one)  t 
of    a    Neuropterous    in-  V 
sect.     It  is  gigantic  in 
size,   very    broad,    with 
distant    nervures,    sim- 
ple infVequent  divarica- 
tions, and  in  the  outer 
half  of  the  wing,  which 
alone    is    presented,    a  ig- «  ■ 

cross  neuration,  comjKised  solely  of  most  dclioate  and  irregu- 
lar veinlets.  The  wing  is  also  furnished  with  a  great  number 
of  latter  and  smaller  discolored  spots,  the  surfaces  of  tite 
larger  ones  irregularly  elevated,"  Mr.  Scndder  thinks  the 
wing  is  allied  to  that  of  Coniopterj-x,  adding  "it  appears  to 
belong  to  a  family  hitherto  undescribed.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  insect,  living  or  fossil,  which  approaches  it  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wings." 
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The  Thysannra  are  wingless,  and  undergo  no  metanior- 
phosis.  There  is  a  great  range  in  the  degree  of  complexity 
of  structure  from  Lepisma,  the  latter  resembling  a  lanal 
Perla  or  Blatta,  to  Anura.  The  higher  group,  or  bristle- tails, 
which  we  may  call  Ciniira,  comprises  the  families  J^pismati^ 
and  Ccnnpodem,  Lubbock  has  applied  the  term  CoUetnbola  to 
the  Poduridn;  and  Smynthurida&y  in  allusion  to 
the  sucker-like  ortjan  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen.  The  Cimira  are  characterized  by 
their  well-dcvfloped  mouth-parts,  abdominal 
feet  and  bristles  or  cerci,  and  the  CoUembola 
by  their  spring  {elater),  its  holder  {tefiacuharty 
Fig.  617^/),  as  well  as  the  sucker  or  coUophore^ 
as  it  may  be  termed;  by  the  rudimentary  mouth- 
parts  and  by  their  diminutive  size. 

These  interesting  small,  wingless  forms  also  affoni  a  pas- 
sage from  the  true  winged  insects  to  the  Myriopods,  Scolo- 
pendrella  being  a  connecting  link,  having  the  head  and  antenn^p 
of  Campodea,  and  the  abdominal  legs  of  the  Myriopods.  Even 
the  place  of  abdominal  legs  in  Lepisma  is  supplied  by  the 
rows  of  small  stylets  which  prop  up  the  long  slender 
abdomen. 

LEPisMATiDiE  Burmeistcr.     Bristle-tails.     These  agile  crea- 
tures, which  are  revealed  by  turning  over  stones  and  sticks  in 
damp  situations,  and  are  often  seen  about  houses,  have  a  long 
flattened  body,  with  metallic  scales,  in  form  somewhat   like 
those  of  butterflies.     The  antennae  are  verj-  long,  setifomi, 
man^'-jointed ;  the  mouth-jf»arts  are  free,  with  long  palpi ;  the 
maxillary  palpi  being  seven-jointed  and  the  labial  palpi  four- 
jointed.     The  mandibles  are  stout,  sunken  in  the  head,  and 
armed  with  teeth  for  gnawing.     The  prothorax  is  verj'  large, 
and  all  the  rings  of  the  body  are  of  much  the  same  size,  so 
that  the  insect  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Myriapods. 
The  anal  stylets  are  long  and  large,  which  with  the  smallei 
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ones  inserted  on  the  subterminal  rings  of  the  abdomen  nid 
greatly  in  locomotion,  though  these  insects  run  witli  great  ra- 
pidity a^d  do  not  leap  like  the  Foduridoe^  and  thus  remind 
us,  as  well  as  in  their  general  appearance, 
of  certain  wingless  cockroaches. 

In  Lephma  (Fig.  618,  L,  4-«eria<aPack.) 
there  are  long  bristles  on  the  tip  of  the  ab- 
domen, of  which  three  are  longest,  while 
Mac/alls  differs  in  having  compound  eyes, 
and  longer  abdominal  bristles.  Lepisnia 
8acc/iaj»ina  Linn,  is  often  very  common  in 

m 

houses,  where  it  eats  holes  in  silks  and 
silken  tapestry,  devoui*s  the  paste  and 
mutilates  the  leaves  of  books.  L.  domes- 
tica  Pack,  is  a  beautiful  white  hairy 
species,  spotted  with  black,  and  is  common 
about  fireplaces  in  Salem.  MachUis  variabilis  Say  (PI.  10, 
figs.  8,  9),  is  dark  brown,  with  long  caudal  stylets.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.     M,  orhitalis  Pack,  inhabits  Idaho. 


Fig.  Gia 


CAMPODEiE  Meinert.  Under  this  name  Dr.  Meinert  hag 
established  a  family  consisting  of  two  but  little  known  genera, 
which  have  flat  and  elongated  bodies  and  no  springing  appara- 
tus, nor  eyes,  and  though  the  author  excludes  the  Lcpismse  from 
the  Thysanura,  we  would  suggest  that  the  Campodese  seem 
intermediate  between  the  running  Lepismae  and  the  springing 
Podurae.  The  antenme  are  setaceous  or  filiform,  and  the  feet 
are  adapted  for  running,  with  distinct,  elongated,  two-clawed 
tarsi.  There  are  two  anal  cerci  arising  from  the  tenth  and  last 
abdominal  segment.  There  are  six  thoracic  spiracles,  the 
Podurae  having  none  (Meinert).  The  genus  Japyx  of  Haliday 
has  short,  inarticulate,  homy  anal  cerci.  J.  solifugus  Ilaliday 
lays  few  eggs,  but  those  very  large.  It  lives  under  stones  and 
when  disturbed  resembles  "  a  Lithobius  in  the  character  of  ite 
movements,"  and  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  young 
Forficula.  •/.  sitbterraneua  Pack,  lives  in  Kentucky.  The  other 
genus,  Campodea,  has  many- jointed  anal  cerci.  C.  staphylinus 
Westw.  of  Europe  lives  under  stones.  (7.  Americana  Pack, 
has  similar  habits.     C  Cookei  Pack,  lives  in  Mammdth  Cave. 
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PoDURiD^  Bnrmeister.  The  Spring-tails  are  the  typical 
Thysauura,  as  they  differ  more  than  Lepisnia  and  allies  from 
all  other  insects.  The  anal  bristles,  which  are  free  in  Lepisma^ 
are  here  united  and  bent  beneath  the  body,  forming  the 
^^  spring"  by  which  they  leap  to  a  prodigious  height  for  such 
minute  insects.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  not  flattened,  and  is 
covered  cither  with  hairs  or  scales.  The  four  or  six-joiutai 
antennae  are  short  and  thick,  and  the  eyes  are  simple,  usually 
four  to  eight  on  each  side.  The  mouth-parts  are  not  well  de- 
veloped, though  mostly  present,  the  mandibles  being  small, 
with  minute  teeth,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  entirely'  wanting 
(Gerstaecker),  though  Lubbock  states  that  the  '^  second  pair 
of  maxilla3  [labium]  are  membranous  and  delicate."  The  pro- 
thorax  is  small,  convex,  while  the  two  hinder  thoracic  rings 
are  large  and  similar  to  each  other.  The  legs  are  stout,  with 
tarsi  consisting  of  but  a  single  Joint.  The  abdomen  consists 
of  six,  sometimes  only  three  segments,  with  a  long  anal  stylet 
forming  the  forked  tail,  or  "spring,"  beneath.  (Gerstaecker.) 
They  are  found  in  gardens,  or  hot-beds,  on  manure  hea|)s  in 
winter,  and  on  the  snow  ;  they  may  also  be  seen  leaping  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  quiet  pools.  According  to  Nicolet 
these  insects  are  very  prolific,  as  he  found  1360  eggs  in  a  sin- 
gle individual.  The  embryo  is  developed  in  twelve  da^'s. 
They  moult  often,  and  at  periods  of  fourteen  days  each. 

The  intestinal  canal  consists  in  great  part  of  a  long  and 
voluminous  chyle-making  stomach,  into  the  lower  end  of  which 
six  free  Malpighian  tubes  pour  their  contents.  (Nicolet.)  In 
Papirius  Saunderaii^  as  in  many  other  apterous  Articulata,  tlie 
testis  is  formed  on  the  same  type  as  the  ovar^^.  On  each  side 
of  the  body  is  a  simple  tube  opening  into  a  triangular  reser- 
voir with  its  base  in  front.  The  nervous  system  of  Smynthunis 
consists,  according  to  Nicolet,  of  four  ganglia,  with  a  double 
connecting  cord.  Two  of  these  ganglia  occupy  the  head  and 
form  the  cBsophageal  collar.  The  two  others  consist  of  a  tho- 
racic and  one  abdominal  ganglion.  There  are  in  Podura  four 
pairs  of  stigmata  in  the  four  basal  rings  of  the  abdomen.  Next 
to  the  two  main  tracheae  are  six  pairs  of  rather  long  vesicles 
united  with  them  by  loops.  (Gerstaecker.) 

Lubbock  states  that  in  Smynthunis  there  are  but  two  spira- 
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cles,  adding  that  "it  is  veiy  unusual  for  an  articulate  animal 
to  have  only  two  spiracles,  and  their  position  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, for  they  open  on  the  under  side  of  the  head, 
immediately  below  the  antennie,  ...  on  the 
iDoer  side  of  the  basis  of  the  mandibles." 
"In  the  manner  of  subdivisions  the  Iracheie 
of  Siuyuthurus  differ  from  those  of  the  true  in- 
sects, and  agree  more  ulosely  with  the  Myrlo- 
poda  and  tracheal  Arachnids,  in  the  fact  that  ' 
they  do  not  often  give  olT  branches  nor  form 
tufts,  but  generally  divide  dichotomously,  and 
run  considerable  distances  without  a  separa- 
tion." (Mr.  Lublxwk,  whom  we  have  just 
quoted,  states  tliat  Papinus  has  no  trache«e.) 
In  Smynthurus  the  ovaries  consist,  according 
to  Lubbocit,  of  a  single  egg-tube.  On  the  un- 
derside of  the  abdomen  is  a  sucking  tube,  slen-         Fig.  (un. 

dcr  and  forked  in  Smynthurus,  but 
short  in  Fodura,  etc.,  by  which  the 
animal  adheres  to  smooth  surfaces. 
In  the  geuus  Podura  the  body  is 
long,  with  four-jointed  antcnnte,  and 
the  flexible  spring-tail  is  short,  while 
in  Desoria,  which  is  found  in  the 
Alps,  the  tail  is  long.  The  genus 
Degeeria  is  known  by  the  ovate  body, 
and  basal  lialf  of  the  spring  equal- 
ling the  fork  in 
length.  A  species 
Fig.  o».  (Fig.  619)  closely 

resembling  the  European  D.  nivalis  Nicolet, 
we  have  found  in  summer  resting  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Clematis.  The  Lepidocyrtus  al- 
binos Nic.  (Fig.  620)  is  a  minute  pearly  white 
species  found  in  Europe;  its  scales  (I^ig. 
621)  are  thin  and  with  distinct  markings. 

Smynthurus  Is  short,  differing  greatly  in         ^^-  *'■ 
form  fVom  Podura,  and  bears  a  striking  resemi>lanee  to  the 
larva  of  Coniopteryx.    The  body  is  short,  nearly  spherical,  and 
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in  its  form  approaches  tbe  spiders,  as  noticed  by  LatreiUe. 
The  four-jointed  antennae  are  long  and  elbowed,  while  there 
are  eight  simple  eyes  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  species 
arc  found  on  the  leaves  of  garden  plants.  In  Papirius  of 
Lubbock,  the  antennae  are  said  to  be  ^^  four-jointed,  but  with- 
out a  well  marked  elbow,  and  with  a  short  terminal  segment, 
offering  the  appeai*ance  of  being  manj-jointed.  * 

SUB-CLASS  II,     ARACHNIDA. 

The  typical  foi-ms  of  this  order  have  the  body  divided  into 
two  regions,  the  head-thorax  (cephalothorax)  and  abdomen. 
The  head  is  sometimes  quite  distinct,  but  is  generally''  sunken 
into  the  thorax,  which  bears  four  paira  of  legs,  while  the  abdo- 
men has  no  organs  of  locomotion,  though  the  abdomen  is  pro- 
vided with  three  pairs  of  jointed  appendages  (the  spinnerets)^ 
which  are,  however,  homologous  with  the  legs.     The  metamor- 
phosis is  very  incomplete  in  the  lower  forms,   while  in   the 
spiders  there  is  none  at  all  after  the  animal  leaves  the  e^. 
The  head  is  without  antennae,  or  compound  e^-es.    The  order 
shows  Rome  analogy  with   certain  Dipterous  insects,   especi- 
ally when  compared  with  the  wingless  Chioneaand  Nycteribiiu 
and  its  lowest  forms  (certain  mites)  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  lower  Crustacea,  as  the  young  stages  and  em- 
br3'onic    development    are  remarkably  similar.     The   typical 
forms  of  fhe  order  homologize  too  closely  with  the  apterous 
insects  to  allow  them  to  be  separated  as  a  distinct  class.     We 
shall  sec  below  that  the  rank  here  assigned  to  the  group  ac- 
cords well  with  their  anatomical  characters  and  habits. 

In  some  genera  there  is  a  decided  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  head  and  the  thorax,  which  is,  however,  very 
distinct  during  embrj'onic  life,  and  we  do  not  perceive  that 
gradual  transition  from  mouth-parts  to  swimming  legs  which 
obtains  in  the  Crustacea.  The  order,  however,  has  much 
lower,  more  degraded  forms  than  the  MjTiopods  even,  as 
the  genus  Demodex  testifies,  which  may  recall  readily  certain 
intestinal  worms.     This  we  would  consider  as  but  an  example 

•Explanation  of  Plate  10. —Fig.  1,  Lepisma  taech^rina  Linn?;  Fijf.i,  S 
Dcffr.eria  flavocincta  Pack.;  Fig.  4,  5,  D.  purpuraacens  Pack.;  Fig.  G,  7,  /soloaia 
plumbeti  Pack.;  Fig.  8,  9,  MachilU  vari  ibilis  S:iy. 
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of  what  often  occurs  among  all  degraded  forms,  of  a  recur- 
rence to  the  archetypal  form  of  the  articulate  t^'pe,  and  not  for 
this  reason,  as  some  authors  have  done,  would  we  place  the 
Arachnids  of  Latreille  in  a  class  by  themselves,  below  the 
M^Tiapods ;  nor  on  recurring  to  the  spiders  alone,  with  their 
high  organization  and  wonderful  instincts,  would  we  follow 
Professor  Owen  and  others  in  placing  them  even  above  the 
true  insects. 

We  must  look  upon  the  Spider  as  a  hexapodous  insect,  de- 
graded, wingless,  and  partially  decepJialized.  A  part  of  the 
elements,  constituting  the  head  in  insects,  have  been,  as  it 
were,  withheld  from  the  head  and  detained  in  the  thorax,  which . 
has  thus  an  increase  in  one  pair  of  limbs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sensorial,  or  pre-oral,  region  of  the  head,  is  wanting  in  two 
most  important  members,  t.  e.,  the  compound  eyes  and  the  an- 
tennae. Both  Zaddach  and  Claparcde  state  that  there  are  no 
organs  in  the  spiders  homologous  with  the  antennae  of  insects. 
The  simple  fact  that  the  homology  of  the  organs  generally  is 
so  close  between  the  two  groups  shows  that  they  must  fall  into 
the  same  class.     The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Myriapods. 

The  circulatory  system  is  very  perfect  in  the  spiders  and 
scorpions,  but  in  most  of  the  lower  mites  there  is  no  dorsal 
vessel,  or  vascular  system  at  all,  the  fluids  being  supposed  to 
circulate  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  bod}'-,  "and  by  the  aid 
of  the  muscular  movements  and  the  contractions  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  transferred  in  an  irregular  manner  hither  and  thither 
in  the  visceral  cavity  and  in  the  extremities."  (Siebold.)  In 
the  PhalangidcB  there  is  a  distinct,  three-chambered  dorsal 
vessel,  or  heart.  In  the  spiders  and  scorpions,  however,  the 
vascular  system  is  highly  organized,  as  shown  by  Newport  (in 
the  Scorpions),  and  Claparede  (in  Lycosa).  Here  then,  is,  as 
in  Sphinx,  a  dorsal  and  ventral  vessel  with  lateral  veins,  or  ve- 
nous sinuses,  performing  the  functions  of  true  veins.  The  main 
dorsal  vessel  is  mostly  situate  in  the  abdomen,  as  the  lungs 
have  their  seat  in  that  region,  where  the  most  important  respi- 
ratory function,  that  of  supplying  the  blood  with  fresh  oxygen, 
is  performed.  Claparede  has  shown  that  in  Lycosa  the  blood 
flows  through  the  dorsal  vessel  from  the  head,  instead  of  towards 
the  head,  as  in  the  six-footed  insects* 
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The  nervoas  system  consists  of  a  small  brain,  a  groap  of 
ttiorticic  ganglia  and  a  few  abdominal  ganglia,  which,  however, 
are  aborted  in  the  spiders.  The  cerebral  ganglia,  or  brain,  lie 
just  above  the  oesophagus,  and  send  down  two  cords  embrac- 
ing the  throat,  and  also  distribute  nerves  to  the  ocelli  and 
mouth-parts. 

In  the  mites  (Acarina),  where  the  body  is  oval,  and  not 

divided  into  the  two  distinct  regions,  there  is  no  brain,  and 

but  a  single  ganglion  lodged  in  the  abdomen,  from  which  are 

distributed  the  nerves  supplying  the  bead  and  the  peripheral 

parts.     In  the  spiders  the  brain  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the 

thoracic  ganglia  or  "  suboesophngeal  ganglia,"  ore  loi^,  send* 

ing  off  on  each  side  four  lai^ 

processes   from    which    proceed 

the  nerves  supplying  the  feet. 

In  the  scorpion  (Pedipalpi) 
the  nervous  system  is  still  more 
highly  organized.  The  brain  is 
not  lar^;  it  is  composed  of 
the  two  spherical  superoesopha- 
geal  ganglia  fused  U^ther, 
sending  off  the  usual  nerves  to 
the  month-parts.  This  brain- 
like organ  is  connected  by  two 
'  filaments  with  the  ventral  gan- 

glionic   mass,  formed    by    the 
probable  union  of  several  gan- 
j  glia,  and  situated  in  the  middle 
Pig-  «M.  of  the  false  cephalo thorax.    The 

continuation  of  the  nervous  cord  consists  of  seven  abdominal 
ganglia,  with  the  commissures  united  into  a  single  cord. 

The  maxillary  patpi,  fimctionaily,  take  the  place  of  antennie, 
showing  how  one  organ  may  perform  the  oflice  of  anotlier  in  a 
different  group  of  animals.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  spider 
combines  in  the  same  organ  the  senses  of  taste,  smell  and  feel- 
ing, which  are  supposed  in  insects  to  reside  in  the  two  pairs  of 
palpi  and  the  antennie.     Mygale  and  Scorpio  stridulate. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  formed,  according  to  Sieliold,  on  two 
types.     In  the  mites  aud  spiders,  the  stomach  is  produced  lafr 
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erally  into  large  coscal  appendages  (Fig.  622,  alimentary  canal 
of  Tegenaria  civilis ;  a,  stomach,  with  coeca ;  c,  liver ;  d,  renal 
organ;  e,  fat  body),  and  then  passes  into  a  short,  small  intes- 
tine, going  straight  to  the  end  of  the  body.  In  the  Pedipalpes 
(Phrynidffi  and  Scorpions)  the  intestinal  canal  is  more  simple, 
not  having  any  coecal  dilatations  to  the  very  small  stomach. 

The  salivary  glands  are  often  of  large  size,  especially  in 
Ixodes,  and  are  thus  adapted  to  their  blood-sucking  habits, 
much  saliva  being  needed  to  mix  with  their  food.  In  the 
spiders  and  scorpions  the  liver  is  well  developed  and  distinct 
from  the  intestinal  tube,  being  in  the  spiders  a  brown  or  dirty 
yellow  mass  filling  a  large  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
enveloping  most  of  the  other  viscera. 

As  during  the  growth  of  the  young  spider  the  head  is  thrown 
back  on  top  of  the  thorax  to  which  it  is  thus  most  closely  uni- 
ted, it  follows  that  the  simple  eyes,  from  two  to  twelve  in 
number,  are  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  while  no  other  sensory  organs,  i.e.,  the  compound  eyes 
and  antennae,  are  ever  developed.  Thus  in  the  adult  spider 
the  mandibles  seem  to  be  pushed  far  in  front  of  the  ocelli,  and 
to  occupy  what  is  originally  the  proper  or  normal  site  of  the 
ocelli,  and  in  insects  of  the  antennae,  which  no  doubt  has  led 
most  authors  to  homologize  them  with  the  antennae  of  hexa- 
podous  insects.  Claparede  says  ^'  all  the  appendages  are  post- 
oral,  hence  there  are  no  organs  homologous  with  the  antennae." 
Thus  the  mouth-opening  is  brought  far  forward  ;  it  is  flanked  on 
each  side  by  a  mandible  (Plate  10,  fig.  8,  c,  a,  movable  claw,  or 
fang),  a  large,  powerful  limb,  which  does  not  move  horizontally 
but  vertically ;  behind  are  the  large,  well  developed  maxillae 
(Plate  10,  fig.  2,  6 ;  7,  maxillary  palpus ;  8,  male  palpus),  with 
their  long,  leg-like  palpus.  Thus  the  function  of  the  insectean 
antennae  must,  in  the  spiders,  reside  in  the  maxillary  palpi. 
Claparede's  researches  on  the  embryology  of  the  spiders  and 
mites  have  demonstrated  that  the  front  pair  of  legs  of  Arach- 
nids are  homologous  with  the  labial  palpi  of  insects,  which, 
as  we  have  previously  stated  (p.  59),  in  the  latter,  are  late  in 
embryonic  life  thrown  forwards,  and  associated  with  the  max- 
illae and  other  mouth-parts,  while  in  the  Arachnids  they  retain 
their  embryonic  position  and  are  grouped  with  the  legs  (see 
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fig.  59,  4)  and  are  nsiially  of  the  same  form.  Thus  one  ceph» 
lie  segment  of  insects  is  permanently  retained  in  the  thorax 
among  the  Arachnids,  whereas  we  have  seen  in  the  embryo  of 
the  dragon-fly  (Figs.  59,  61,  4)  it  assumes  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  head  and  thorax,  the  remaining  anterior 
part  of  the  head  being  clearly  separated  by  a  deep  suture.  In 
Fig.  59,  we  see  the  labial  palpi  (4)  grouped  with  the  three  pairs 
of  legs ;  a  position  permanent  in  the  Arachnida.  The  dragon- 
fly, at  the  period  represented  by  Fig.  59,  p.  57,  ma\'  be  legiti- 
mately compared  with  the  scorpion,  especially  Cyclopthalmus, 
from  the  coal  measures. 

While,  as  Blackwall  states,  nothing  is  known  with  certaiDty 
concerning  the  organs  of  smell  and  hearing  in  spiders,  Mr. 
R.  Beck  ^'  suggests  that  spiders  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
sounds  to  some  extent  by  means  of  very  delicate  waving  hairs 
which  are  found  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  their  legs.  During 
life  they  move  at  their  peculiarly  cup-shaped  bases,  with  the 
least  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  but  are  immovable  after 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  sound  is  due  to  vibrations  which 
arc  generally  conveyed  by  undulations  of  the  air ;  now  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  if  these  undulations  are  of  a  certain 
character  the  hairs  I  am  alluding  to,  upon  the  spider's  leg,  will 
move,  and  I  wish  you  particularl}'  to  notice  that  they  are  of 
different  lengths,  so  that  some  might  move  whilst  others  would 
not,  and  also  that  the  longest  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  leg. 
and  therefore  can  receive  an  undulation  which  might  die  away 
higher  up.  I  may  just  mention  that  there  is  a  group  of  these 
peculiar  hairs  on  the  flea.  The  legs  of  a  spider  are  most  sen- 
sitive organs  of  feeling,  if  they  do  not  also  embrace  those  of 
hearing."  (Entomologist,  London,  1866,  iii,  p.  246.) 

The  four  thoracic  feet  have  seven  joints,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  basal  joints  homologize  with  the  coxa  and  tro- 
chantine  of  insects,  in  which  the  two  joints  are  retracted,  side 
by  side,  and  closely  fused  together.  The  tergal  part  of  the 
thoracic  segments  is  large,  overlapping  the  pleural,  while  the 
sternum  is  a  rather  large,  broad  breast-plate.  The  abdomen 
is  generally  somewhat  spherical,  and  in  but  few  instances  is  it 
drawn  out  and  the  rings  well  developed,  as  in  the  scorpion. 
In  the  mites  it  is  fused  closely  with  the  cephalothorax. 
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In  the  genns  Hersilla  we  see  clearly  that  the  throe  pairs  of 
spinnerets  ave  but  modified  legs.  The  second  and  inner  pair 
are  generally  the  smallest,  while  the  third  and  largest  pair  ai'e 
the  most  posterior.  Their  office  is  to  reel  out  the  silk  from  the 
silk-glands.  The  tip  of  the  ai*ticulated  spinnerets  ends  in  a 
cone,  perforated  by  myriads  of  little  tubes  (over  1,000  in 
Epeira,  about  300  in  Lycosa,  and  a  less  number  in  the  smaller 
species)  through  which  the  silk  escapes  in  excessively  delicate 
threads,  which  unite  to  form  the  common  thread  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  (Plate  10,  ^g»  4,  spinnerets  of  P2peira  vulgaris  en* 
largcd  twenty-five  diameters ;  fig.  5,  a  spinning  tube.) 

The  Acarina  are  supposed  to  have  glands  analogous  to  the 
silk  glands,  whose  product,  like  silk,  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  by  which  certain  parasitic  genera,  such  as  Uro- 
poda,  fix  themselves  solidly  to  their  host.  Siebold  states  also, 
th^at  ^^many  species  of  Hydrachna  fix,  by  a  kind  of  glue,  the 
anterior  portion  of  their  body  on  aquatic  plants,  and  in  this 
position  await  the  completion  of  their  moulting.  The  organs 
secreting  this  substance  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  European  Tetranychus  telarius  spins 
large  webs  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  on  house-plants. 

The  reproductive  system  is  much,  as  described  in  insects,  ex- 
cept that  the  external  appendages  are  rarely  developed  in 
either  sex.  The  genital  armor  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
abdomen  ;  it  is  concealed  when  present  under  the  skin. 

In  the  Acarina  the  two  ovaries  open  on  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  or  on  the  under  side  of  the  thojax,  either  between 
or  behind  the  last  pair  of  legs.  In  Hydrachna  the  oviduct 
opens  into  an  ovipositor  by  which  the  insect  is  enabled  to  lay 
its  eggs  under  the  skin  of  the  fresh-water  mussel  on  which  it  is 
parasitic,  and  other  mites  oviposit  in  a  similai*  way  under  the 
epidermis  of  plants. 

In  most  spiders  the  two  ovaries  have  their  outlet  in  an  ori- 
fice situated  between  the  two  lung-sacs.  They  have  a  distinct 
receptaculum  seminis^  especially  marked  in  Epeira.  "The 
ScorpionidoR  have  three  ovaries,  consisting  of  as  many  lon- 
gitudinal ones,  united  by  four  pairs  of  transverse  ones,"  The 
out3r  two  of  the  former  are  oviducts,  leading  out  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen. 
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The  testes  of  Ixodes  consist  of  foar  or  five  pairs  of  nnequal 
follicles,  opening  oat  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen."     The 
males  are  distinguished  from  the  females  by  their  larger  ^^eheli- 
ceres"  (maxillary  palpi)  and  larger  pair  of  clasping  legs.     In 
the  spiders  the  testes  are  ^^two  long,  simple,  interlaced  cseca. 
concealed  beneath  the  hepatic  lobes,"  which  lead  by  two  def- 
erent canals  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  through  a  simple 
fissure,  which,  however,  is  not  applied  to  the  vulva.     The  com- 
plicated hollow  spoon-shaped  palpi  are  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
tromittent  organs.     ^'They  are  filled  with  sperm  ami  applied  to 
the  entrance  of  the  vulva.     For  this  purpose  the  last  joint  of 
the  palpi,  which  is  always  hollow  and  much  eniai^ed,  contains 
a  soft  spiral  body,  terminated  by  a  curved,  gutter-like,  hom3' 
process.     Beside  this  there  is  an  arched,  homy  filament,  and 
several  hooks  and  other  appendages  of  the  most  varied  forms. 
These  appendages  are  protractile  and  serve,  some  to  seize  the 
female,  and  others  as  conductors  of  the  sperm."  (Siebold.) 
While  the  majority  of  the  Arachnida  are  developed  as  usual 
after  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  a  few,  such  as  the  scorpions  and 
Oribatidce  and  other  mites,  are  known  to  be  viviparous, 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  alternation  of  generations  occurs  in 
some  of  the  lower  mites.     The  Tardigrades  are  hermaphro- 
dites. 

The  Arachnida  breathe  both  by  tracheae  and  lung-like  organs. 
The  mites,  the  false  scoipions,  the  harvest-men  and  Soipu- 
gidcB  are  provided  with  trachese,  communicating  externally 
by  means  of  spiracles,  generally  two  in  number,  and  concealed 
between  the  anterior  feet.  In  Hydrachna,  which  lives  con- 
stantly beneath  the  water,  the  trachese  ^'possess  probably,  the 
power  to  extract  from  the  water,  the  air  necessary  for  respira- 
tion." (Siebold.)  In  the  false  scorpions  a  pair  of  lateral  stig- 
mata are  situated  on  each  of  the  two  basal  rings  of  the 
abdomen.  From  these  spring  "  four  short,  but  large  trachean 
trunks  from  which  arise  numerous  unbranched  tracheiE  spread- 
ing through  the  entire  lK>dy."  In  the  Soipugldce  there  are 
three  pairs  of  stigmata  and  the  trachese  ramify  and  are  distrib- 
buted  much  as  in  insects,  and  in  the  Phalangidce  the  tra- 
cheary  S3*stem  is  well  developed,  arising  f^om  two  stigmata 
opening  between  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  legs. 
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In  most  of  the  spiders  (such  as  Segestria,  Dysdera  and  Ar- 
gyroneta)  there  are  both  a  tracheary  system  and  lungs.  The 
two  stigmata,  from  which  these  tracheae  lead,  open  near  the 
pulmonary  opening.  In  two  other  genera,  Salticus  and  Micro- 
phantes,  there  are  two  stigmata  situated  at  the  posterior  end  of 
the  abdomen.  Siebold  calls  attention  to  a  tracheary  system 
in  many  Aranese  opening  by  a  transverse  fissure  placed  near 
the  spinnerets.  From  this  opening  a  main  trunk  leads  in, 
soon  dividing  into  four  simple  trachese,  which  are  not  round  as 
usual,  ^^but  are  flattened,  riband-like,  and  without  the  trace 
of  a  spiral  filament ;  these  extend,  with  a  gradual  attenuation, 
to  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  .  •  .  The  air  received  into  these 
organs  is  separated  into  as  fine  portions  as  that  of  the  lungs.* 

The  so  called  lungs  of  the  spiders  are  little  round  sacs  open- 
ing by  transverse  fissures  on  the  under  side  of  the  base  of  the 
abdomen.  The  inner  surface  is  divided  into  thin  lamellae, 
connected  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Each  of  these 
is  formed  by  a  membranous  fold,  between  the  two  leaves  of 
which  the  air  enters  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  lung,  and 
is  divided  into  very  minute  portions.  No  traces  of  blood  ves- 
sels have  been  found  in  these  pulmonary  lamellae."  (Siebold.) 

Among  the  organs  of  si>ecial  secretion  the  poison  and  silk 
glands  require  description.  There  are  two  poison  glands 
emptying  into  the  throat,  and  thence  opening  out  through  hol- 
lows in  the  jaws.  (Plate  10,  fig.  3,  a,  6.)  In  the  scorpion  the 
poison  gland  is  lodged  in  the  last  abdominal  segment  at  the 
base  of  the  sting. 

The  silk,  as  contained  in  the  glands,  is  a  viscid  transparent 
fluid,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  into  silk ;  it  is  drawn 
out  by  the  legs  through  three,  rarely  two  pairs  of  spinnerets. 
There  are  usually  Rve  of  these  glands  lodged  in  the  abdomen, 
and  the  "  threads  probably  have  difibrent  qualities,  according 
to  the  glands  from  which  they  are  secreted."  (Siebold.) 

"To  form  the  thread  this  liquid  is  drawn  through  the  tubes, 

*  According  to  Dr.  Burnett,  Blanchard  regards  these  anomaloiis  trachee  as 
only  elongated  pulmonary  sacs.  Leuckart,  however,  considers  that  these  organs 
are  only  a  sort  of  tracheie  deprived  of  the  nsnal  spiral  filament  to  keep  their  walls 
ftt>m  collapsing,  and  he  considers  that  the  pulmonary  sacs  of  the  spider  are  sim- 
ply modified  tracheao.— Z>r.  FT.  /.  BumeU^a  Trantlation  qf  Sieboldi*9  Anatomy  qf 
1h€  InverMrrattu 
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which  divide  it  into  such  small  fibres  that  it  dries  almost  im- 
mediately ou  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  spider  has 
the  power  of  uniting  these  fibres  into  one  or  several  threads, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  ai*e  to  be  used.  The 
thread  commonly  used  for  the  web  is  composed  of  hundreds 
of  simple  fibres,  each  spun  through  a  separate  tube.  As  the 
thread  runs  from  the  body  it  is  guided  by  the  hind  feet,  which 
hold  it  off  from  contact  with  surrounding  objects,  until  the 
desired  point  is  reached,  when  a  touch  of  the  spinners  fastens 
it  securely."  (Emerton,  American  Naturalist,  ii,  p.  478.) 

The  eggs  are  laid  but  once  a  year  in  June.  The  evolution 
of  the  embrj'o  begins  immediatel3s  and  goes  on  with  a  rapidity 
according  with  the  temperature.  The  egg  consists,  as  Ilcrold 
observed,  simply  of  a  vitelline  membrane,  but  no  chorion ;  it 
is  i>erfectly  homogeneous,  and  has  no  microp^'le.  The  contents 
are  an  emulsion  of  fatty  globules  suspended  in  a  scanty 
amount  of  liquid,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  al- 
bumen (or  white)  of  the  eggs  of  vertebrates.  No  trace  of  the 
^'germinative  vesicle"  has  as  yet  been  traced  in  the  eggs  of 
insects,  though  perhaps  it  has  been  overlooked  from  its  trans* 
parency. 

The  first  stages  in  the  egg  after  they  are  laid,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  at  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  appear,  here  and  there, 
small,  very  clear  and  perfectly  circular  spots;  they  are  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  blastoderm  (primitive  skin,  from  which 
the  organs  of  the  embryo  successively  originate  or  "bud" 
out).  These  nuclei  act  as  centres  of  attraction  on  the  mole- 
cules of  the  vitellus  for  the  formation  of  the  cellules.  The 
unmodified  vitellus  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
peripheric  layer  of  granules  increases.  The  granules  multiply 
rapidly,  and  soon  the  surface  of  the  egg  appears  to  be  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  areas,  each  of  which  is  occupied  in 
the  centre  by  a  circular  and  transparent  space  surrounded  with 
small  opake  grannies,  which  become  less  and  less  dense  as  we 
go  to  the  outer  surface.  These  hexagonal  cellules  form  an  uni- 
form layer  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  egg ;  it  is  the  blasto- 
derm. Up  to  this  time  the  changes  precisely  accord  with  those 
observed  in  the  hexnpodous  insects. 

The  next  stage  is  the  formation  of  ventral  tobei^clee,  the  rn* 
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diments  of  the  limbs  of  the  embryo.  The  first  change  is  the 
formatiou  of  the  "primitive  streak,"  or  the  splitting  of  tlie 
blastoderm,  wliich  is  due  to  a  local  multiplication  of  the  cel- 
lules along  the  median  line  of  the  egg. 

These  tubercles  result  from  a  simple  thickening  of  the  blas- 
toderm, and  what  is  ultimately  destined  to  be  the  back  (tergum) 
of  the  animal,  arises  from  a  similar  thickening  of  the  blasta* 
derm,  which  he  calls  the  "primitive  cumulus."  This  mass, 
easily  distinguished  by  its  whiteness,  alwa3's  floats  on  the  top 
of  the  yolk  of  the  egg^  keeping  its  position  next  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  The  "  cumulus,"  at  first  almost  hemispherical, 
elongates  over  the  surface  of  the  blastoderm,  becoming  p^'ri- 
form.    This  region  is  the  posterior,  or  anal,  pole  of  the  egg. 


Fig.  084. 


Fig.  623. 


Fig.  025. 


We  see  the  "cumulus"  spreading  from  the  anal  pole  over  the 
surface  like  a  veil,  but  it  is  less  white  than  the  polar  region. 
This  veil  continues  to  spread  over  the  entire  surface  to  a  pole 
opposing  the  anal,  which  Claparede  terms  the  cephalic  pole. 
£ach  pole  forms  a  very  prominent  projection.  At  this  stage 
the  body  of  the  embryo  becomes  well  marked  and  subdivided, 
worm-like,  into  rings.  (Fig.  623.)  The  extent  of  the  dorsal 
region  is  greatly  limited,  while  that  of  the  ventral  side  is 
greatly  increased. 

The  entire  ventral  region,  occupying  most  of  the  whole  egg, 
is  homologous  with  the  primitive  ventral  streak.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  formation  of  the  protozoonitcs  (elemental  rings, 
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or  primordial  segments)  takes  place.  Six  of  these  zones  ot 
segments  arise  between  the  cephalic  and  anal  poles;  these 
zones  represent  the  ventral  arcs.  The  two  anterior  rings  bear 
the  mouth-parts,  the  mandibles  and  maxillflB ;  while  the  others 
form  rings  corresponding  to  the  four  pair  of  feet.  These  pro- 
tozoonites  are  very  transitory,  only  existing  for  a  short  period ; 
they  gradually  retreat  towards  the  ventral  side,  enlaige  and 
nearly  touch  each  other. 

The  embryo  (Fig.  624)  now  grows  much  longer,  and  new  em- 
bryonal segments  are  formed  in  the  abdomen  just  as  they  grow 
out  in  the  worms,  and  Myriapods,  and  also  in  the  Crustacea,  ac- 
cording to  Rathke's  researches.  Thus  while  the  cephalothora- 
cic  rings  appear  simultaneously  the  abdominal  segments  appear 
one  after  the  other.  The  first  one  appears  between  the  last  tho- 
racic ring  and  the  anal  *^  hood,"  or  pole.  Meanwhile  the  lateral 
extremities  of  the  protozoonites  have  become  enlarged ;  these 
enlargements  form  the  appendages.  These  tubercles,  or  rndi- 
mentary  limbs,  appear  on  the  abdominal  as  well  as  on  the  tho- 
racic rings  (Fig.  625).  This  fact  is  one  of  gi*eat  interest,  as 
showing  a  resemblance  to  the  Crustacean  with  its  abdominal 
legs,  and  more  especially  to  the  abdominal  footed  M^nriapods. 
and  the  larvse  of  man}'  true  six-footed  insects.  Thus  the 
young  spider  is  at  first  like  a  caterpillar,  having  "false,"  de- 
ciduous, abdominal  legs.  Five  abdominal  rings  are  present  in 
Pholcus. 

Next  follows  the  development  of  the  "  i)ost-abdomen,"  or 
tail,  which  being  differentiated  from  the  anal  pole  or  "hood," 
becomes  detached  from  the  yolk  mass,  and  is  folded  back  upcm 
the  embrj'o,  just  as  the  abdomen  of  a  crab  is  folded  in  an  op- 
posite wa}'  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  body.* 

This  "post-abdomen,"  after  dividing  into  three  segments, 
disappears  completely  during  the  growth  of  the  embrjo.  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  as  the  "post-abdomen"  of  the  scor- 
pion is  retained  permanently.     Meanwhile  the  two  cephalic 

•And  in  like  manner  the  cephalic  lobea,  containing  the  oceUI,  are  eeen  in  U* 
anther's  fifrnres  folded  back  upon  the  base  of  the  head,  bo  that  the  antennc  vt 
never  developed,  ahd  the  mandibles  of  the  spider  take  Uielr  plac-e,  in  advance  of 
the  eyes.  The  structure  and  succession  of  the  rlngn  of  the  insectean  head  ire 
most  readily  explained,  and  some  clue  is  given  to  their  number  and  raoceision 
by  comparison  with  the  embryo  of  spiders. 
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lobes  have  developed,  and  the  blastoderm  has  -divided  into  a 
dermal,  or  outer  layer,  and  a  muscular,  or  inner  layer  of 
cells.  The  outer  layer  forms  the  chitinous  body-wall,  or  crust, 
while  from  the  inner  layer  are  developed  the  digestive,  vascu- 
lar and  other  organs  besides  the  muscles. 

After  the  rudiments  of  the  appendages  are  formed  the  epi- 
mera  appear.  At  this  period  we  are  struck  with  the  perfect 
identity  between  all  the  appendages  of  the  body  at  their  first 
origin.  In  the  Arachnida  the  formation  of  the  primitive  seg- 
ments takes  place  much  sooner  than  in  most  other  articulates, 
where  they  otlen  do  not  appear  until  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
limbs  are  developed. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  evolution  of  the  spiders  is 
the  tardy  appearance  of  the  rudiments  of  the  legs.     The  ven- 
tral arcs,  or  protozoonites,  subdivide  into  ventral  and  pleural 
parts,  which  signalize  the  formation  of  the  permanent  rings 
of  the  body.    The  author's  figures 
and   statement  show,  though  he                /f^^^~^V 
does   not  state  the  fact  clearly,           /M\><c><2T\  ' 
that  development  progresses  from        /  r^      rf)    \ 
each  end  of  the  body  towards  the     (^C^\v^^:3v/?^)^ 
centre,  as  we  have  shown  •  to  be      \vOoc^^^P^>vv^ 
the   case  in  insects.      Thus  -the      \Ss!!v^         ^^Ai 
posterior  half  of  the  body  repeats       \  V  /  / 

the    mode  of   development    and        \   \        /-v         /  / 
general  form  of  the  anterior,  or         \    Vy-^\l/^  y'      ' 
cephalic  pole.  \ ^ 

The  third  period  in  the  life  of 
the  embryo  dates  from  the  forma-  Fig.  oae. 

tion  of  the  ventral  rudiments  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spider. 
The  first  change  consists  in  the  lengthening  and  meeting 
of  the  rudimentary  legs.  The  mouth-parts  develop  first. 
At  this  period  the  limb-bearing  (pleural)  region  of  the 
body  separates  and  the  sternal  piece  or  breast-plate  appears 
as  a  "slower,  later  formation."  Now  the  thoracic  legs  grow 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  mouth-parts  and  lie  interlocked 
upon  the  breast.  (Fig.  626. f)     When  the  first  pair  of  legs  are 

*  Proceedings  Boston  Society  of  Xatnral  History,  Feb.  7, 18OT. 
fFio.  09B|   m,  maudiblcd;  fnx»  maxiUie;  2,  fourtli  pair  of  legs;  p,  postabdomen. 
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long  enough  to  cross  each  other  the  jointed  stmcture  of  the 
limbs  disappears,  and  they  soon  become  divided  into  their 
usual  number  of  joints,  though  the  tarsal  joints  are  the  last  to 
be  perfected.  At  this  time  the  maxillae  become  differentiated, 
or  split  up,  into  the  basal  lobe  and  its  appendage,  or  palpus. 
Clapare<le  compares  the  basal  lobe  to  the  coxa  of  the  legs, 
though  it  is  formed  long  before  the  coxie  of  the  feet  them- 
selves.    The  anterior  pair  of  appendages  form  the  mandibles. 

The  formation  of  the  head  is  next  in  order.  The  ''cephalic 
lobe"  is  divided  into  what  the  author  calls  two  ''procephalic 
lobes,"  separated  by  a  deep  incision,  and  at  this  perio<l  the 
head  appears  very  distinct  from  the  thorax.  Afterwards  the 
anterior  or  ante-oral  part  of  the  head  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"post-abdomeu,"  folded  back  on  the  top,  and  then  closely  sol- 
dered to  the  thorax,  thus  forming  the  so  called  ''cepbalo- 
thorax."  These  procephalic  lobes  are  separated  by  a  third 
lobe  or  ''triangular  plate"  which  grows  up  between  them, 
forming  the  epichile.  The  mouth  first  appears  as  a  longitu- 
dinal furrow  in  this  triangle,  the  posterior  border  of  which 
becomes  the  so  called  labium  ("glossoide"  of  Latreille).  The 
labium  thus  originates  in  the  spiders  in  an  entii'ely  different 
way  from  the  appendages,  and  is  not  formed,  as  Brulle  su|)- 
posed,  by  the  soldering  of  the  maxilhe,  hence  we  shall  adopt 
Latreille's  terra  "glossoide"  for  this  piece. 

The  two  procephalic  lobes  afterwards  unite,  and  are  soldered 
together  on  the  median  line,  to  form  the  anterior  face  of  the 
head.  This  approach  takes  place  from  above,  over  the  buccal 
frame  (epichile).  The  mandibles  are  thus  in  advance  of  the 
mouth,  though  primitively  behind  it.  "The  head  is  then  in 
the  embryo  of  the  spider  very  distinct  fVom  the  thorax.  Only 
towards  the  end  of,  embryonic  life  does  the  soldering  of  the 
'  cranium '  and  of  the  prothorax  become  so  intimate  that  their 
limits  become  indistinct.  It  is  only  from  this  moment  that 
there  exists  a  true  cephalothorax."  (Claparede.) 

Towards  the  end  of  embrj'onic  life  the  simple  eyes  appear, 
arising  from  four  little  furrows,  called  the  "ophthalmic  fur- 
rows." They  are  colored  by  the  deposition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  pigment.     They  appear  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  Acarina. 

Formation  of  the  heart  and  viscera.     After  the  walls  of  the 
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body  and  its  appendages  have  been  formed  the  dorsal  vessel 
appears.  It  is  formed  thus :  when  the  division  of  the  blasto- 
derm into  its  muscular  and  outer  layers  takes  place  the  cells 
multiply  and  are  heaped  up  along  the  median  line  of  the  body, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cordon  (cord) ,  not  only  in  the  abdomi- 
nal, but  in  the  thoracic  region  of  the  body.  The  vessel  prob- 
ably originates  in  the  spaces  between  the  cells,  but  the  author 
has  been  unable  to  trace  either  its  origin  or  that  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  But  the  rudimentary  heart  soon  presents  rhyth- 
mic pulsations,  and  in  the  limbs  we  see  the  arteries  tilled^ 
with  a  homogeneous  fluid,  in  which  can  be  detected  the  pres- 
ence of  small  corpuscles,  moving  by  impulses  synchronous  with 
the  sj^stole  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  showing  that  this  fluid  is  the 
blood.  •  The  heart  already  presents  several  dilatations  (cham- 
bers) corresponding  to  the  abdominal  segments. 

The  nervous  system  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  when  the 
embryo  assumes  the  ventral  instead  of  the  dorsal  position. 
The  digestive  system  is  very  rudimentary  when  the  embryo 
quits  the  egg.  The  alimentary  canal  is  probably  hollowed  out 
of  the  middle  of  the  vitelline  mass,  being  a  membranous  tube 
formed  around  the  remaining  yolk  mass.  The  lungs  and  spin- 
nerets are  well  formed  when  the  embryo  is  hatched,  while  the 
ej'es  appear  later. 

The  same  processes  of  development  go  on  in  the  scorpions, 
the  "post-abdomen"  of  the  Araneina  (which  we  have  seen 
folded  back  on  the  base  of  the  abdomen  and  finally  to  disap- 
pear) in  them  being  retained,  forming  the  long,  articulated 
"tail;"  thus  the  distinction  into  abdomen  and  post-abdomen 
is  very  artificial  as  the  two  parts  merge  into  each  other,  especi- 
ally in  Solpuga,  Chelifer  and  Phrynus. 

In  the  mites  the  arrest  of  development  is  still  more  marked, 
as  the  three  regions  of  the  body  are  in  the  adult  not  differen- 
tiated, and  the  entire  body  assumes  an  oval  form,  the  abdomi- 
nal parts  being  short,  thus  strikingly  resembling  the  embryo 
of  Pholcus,  iad  the  spiders  generally,  as  seen  in  Claparede's 
figures. 

In  the  Acarina  there  is  a  true  metamorphosis,  the  Jarvie 
of  some  forms  when  first  hatched  being  worm-like ;  then  there 
is  an  oval  stage  when  the  young  mite  has  but  three  pairs  of 
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feet  (though  in  others  at  this  stage  there  are  foar  pairs),  and 
after  another  moulting  the  fourth  pair  of  limbs  appear.  ThB 
joung  mite  is  analogous  to  the  ^^Nauplius"  stage  of  many 
low  Crustacea. 

Glaparede*  has  observed  in  Atax  Bonzi,  which  is  a  parasite 
en  the  gills  of  fresh-water  mussels,  that  out  of  the  originally 
laid  egg  (Plate  1 1  fig.  3,  embryo  of  Atax  Bonzi ;  Zc,  head-plate ; 
ag^  infolding  of  the  belly ;  dm,  intermediate  skin ;  tno,  outer 
shell  of  the  egg;  md,  mandibles;  mx,  maxillae;  p^-jf^  1^; 
vt^  yolk.     Fig.  4,  front  view  of  the  same) ;  not  a  larva,  but 
an  egg-shaped  form  hatches,  which  he  calls  a  '^deutovum." 
(PI.  11  fig.  1,  bursting  of  the  egg-sheirinto  two  halves,  mo,  on 
the  day  that  the  deutovum,  dm,  hatches  out ;  md,  mandibles ; 
viXj  maxillffi ;  p^^  third  pair  of  legs ;  Ih,  body  cavity  ;  «p,  com- 
mon beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  nervous  system; 
amb,  haeraaboeba,  amceba-like  bodies,  which  represent  the  blood 
corpuscles ;  there  being  no  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  move- 
ments of  the  htemaboeba  constitute  a  vicarious   circulation. 
Fig.  2,  the  deutovum  free  from  the  first  egg-shell ;  lettering 
same  as  in  Fig.  1,  oc,  rudiments  of  the  simple  eyes ;  r,  beak; 
h.  A',  rudimentary  stomach  and  liver).     From  this  deutovum 
(which  is  not  the  "amnion"  of  insects)  is  developed  a  sis- 
footed  larva.     This  larva  passes  into  an  eight-footed  form,  the 
"second  larva,"    (the   "nymph"  or  pupa,  of  Dujardin  and 
Robin)  which  transforms  into  the  adult  mite.     The  pupa  dif- 
fers from  the  adult  in  having  longer  feet,  and  four  instead  of 
ten  genital  cups,  the  latter  being  the  usual  number  in  the  adult. 

The  larvie  are  elongated  oval,  with  six  long  legs  and  four 
ocelli.  They  swarm  for  a  short  time  over  the  gills  of  the  mus- 
sel they  are  living  on  and  then  bore  into  the  substance  of 
the  gill  to  undergo  their  next  transformation.  Here  the  j'oung 
mite  increases  in  size  and  becomes  round.  The  tissues  soften, 
those  of  the  different  organs  not  being  so  well  marked  as  in 
the  first  larval  stage.     The  limbs  are  short  and  much  larger 

*The  development  of  epiders  and  of  the  Arachnids  generany,  ha«  been  traced 
by  Rathke,  Herold,  and  more  especially  by  Olaparfede,  In  a  work  of  great  ability, 
fVom  which  we  have  drawn  the  preceding  account,  often  using  the  author's  omi 
words.  His  observations  were  made  on  varions  genera  of  spiders  (Pholcns,  etr.) 
His  "  Studies  on  Mites,"  from  which  Plate  11  la  copied,  appeared  in  Siebold's  and 
KdUiker's  Journal  of  Scientiflc  ZoOlogy,  1888,  part  iy. 
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than  before,  the  whole  animal  assuming  an  embryo-like  appear- 
ance, and  moving  about  like  a  rounded  mass  in  its  enclosure. 
Indeed  is  this  process  not  (though  Claparede  does  not  say  so) 
a  histolysis  of  the  former  larval  tissues,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  body,  as  in  the  change  of  the  six-footed  insect  beneath  the 
larva  skin,  where  the  pupa  is  formed?  A  new  set  of  limbs 
grow  out,  this  time  there  being  four  instead  of  three  pairs  of 
legs,  while  the  old  larval  skin  is  still  embraced  within  the 
membrane  containing  the  second  larval  rounded  mass.  Soon 
the  body  is  peiiected,  and  the  pupa,  as  we  may  properly  call  it, 
slips  out  of  the  larval  membrane. 

The  ^'second  larva"  after  some  time  undergoes  another 
change ;  the  limbs  grow  much  shorter  and  are  folded  beneath 
the  body,  the  animal  being  immovable,  while  the  whole  body 
assumes  a  broadly  ovate  form,  and  looks  like  an  embryo  just 
before  hatching,  but  still  lying  within  the  egg.  This  may  also 
be  comparable  with  the  formation  of  the  adult  fly  within  the 
puparium.  (Compare  Weismann's  account  of  this  process  in 
Musca,  pp.  63,  64.)  This  period  seems  to  be  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  the  histolysis,  and  the  formation  of  new  tissues  for  the 
building  up  of  a  new  body  which  preceded  the  pupal  stage, 
while  the  adult  mite  slips  out  of  its  pupal  membrane  just  as 
the  pupa  threw  off  its  larval  membrane.  This  process,  again, 
may  be  compared  to  an  adult  butterfly,  or  fly,  emei^ng  l\*om 
its  pupal  membrane. 

Thus  the  mites,  at  least  several  species,  pass  through  a  series 
of  metamorphoses  similar  to  those  of  such  insects  as  have  a 
complete  metamorphosis  (except  that  the  Acarian  pupa  is 
active),  while  the  absence  of  such  a  metamorphosis  in  the 
spiders  is  paralleled  by  the  incomplete  metamorphosis  of  the 
Orthoptera  and  many  Neuroptera,  which  reach  adult  life  by 
simple  moultings  of  the  skin. 

In  the  genus  Myobia  there  is  not  only  a  deutovum,  besides 
the  original  egg,  but  also  a  tritovum-atage.  The  eggs  of  this 
mite  are  long,  oval  and  conical  at  the  posterior  end.  The  em- 
bryo, with  the  rudiments  of  limbs,  is  represented  by  Fig.  5  of 
Plate  11.  The  little  tubercles  md  and  ma?,  represent  the  man- 
dibles and  maxillae,  while  the  three  pair  of  legs,  p^-jf/^i  bud 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  body ;  Ic  represents  the  head-plate. 

41 
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The.  maxillae  and  mandibles  finally  unite  to  form  a  beak  (b 
Fig.  6)  and  the  three  pairs  of  feet  (P^-JJ^  ai*e  folded  along 
the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  farther  development  of  the 
embryo  is  now  for  a  time  arrested,  and  a  pecaliar  tootb-like 
process  (Fig.  7,  d)  is  developed.  Claparede  thinks  that  bj 
means  of  this  the  anterior  end  of  the  egg-shell  is  cut  off,  and 
the  embryo  protrudes  through,  when,  as  in  Fig.  7,  it  is  seen 
to  be  suiTounded  by  a  new  membrane,  the  deutovum  (dt), 
equivalent  to  that  of  Atax.  The  front  pair  of  legs  {p')  bare 
grown  larger  and  stand  out  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  the 
beak  (b).  The  growing  embryo  again  forces  off  the  anterior 
end  of  its  deutovum,  and  the  oval  end  of  the  egg  protnides 
through,  and  is  surrounded  by  another  membrane.  This  is  the 
tritovum.  The  embrj'o  is  now  surrounded  by  the  membrane 
of  the  tritovum,  and  also  b}'  the  deutoAnilar  membrane  and  the 
original  egg-shell,  the  last  two  having  lost  a  small  iK)rtion  of 
their  anterior  ends.  During  the  tritovum-stage  the  fore  pair 
of  feet  become  curved  in  like  claws,  and  the  beak  sinks  down 
into  the  body. 

Now  the  six-footed  larva  (Fig.  8)  breaks  through  the  shell 
and  closely  resembles  the  adult  (Plate  11.  fig.  9).  The  first 
pair  of  feet,  modified  for  grasping  the  hairs  of  the  field-mouse, 
on  which  it  is  a  parasite,  take  the  place  of  the  maxillae,  which 
have  been  arrested  in  their  development,  and  the  mandibles 
{pr)  assume  a  st^-le-like  form.  After  one  or  more  monltings  of 
the  skin  a  fourth  pair  of  feet  (p*)  are  acquired,  and  the  adult 
form  results,  which  the  author  considers  as  the  t3*pe  of  a  new 
family  of  Acarina.  Claparede  also  suggests  the  aflinity  of 
Myobia  to  the  Tardigrades  (Echiniscus  and  Lj'della),  especially 
from  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  style-like  mandibles  and 
their  supports.  We  feel  convinced,  after  examining  Clapa- 
rede's  figures  and  descriptions  that  this  comparison  is  veiy 
significant,  and  this  has  led  us  to  consider  the  Tardigrades 
as  a  family  of  true  mites,  related  to  Myobia  and  Demodex. 

A  French  naturalist,  C.  Robin,  has  recently  observed  in  ce^ 
tain  bird  sarcoptids,  to  which  the  parasite  of  the  Downy 
Woodpecker  noticed  above  is  allied,  "that  the  males  pass 
through  four,  and  the  females  through  five  stages,  indicated  as 
follows :  (1)  the  egg^  on  issuing  from  which  the  animal  has  the 
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form  of  (2)  a  hexapod  larva,  followed  by  the  stage  of  (3)  octo- 
pod  nymphse  [four-footed  pupae],  without  sexual  organs.  (4) 
From  some  of  these  nympha^  issue :  a,  sexual  males,  after  a 
moult  which  is  final  for  them ;  &,  f^om  others  issue  females 
without  external  sexual  organs,  resembling  the  nymphse,  but 
lai^er,  and  in  some  species  furnished  with  special  copulatory 
organs.  Finally,  after  a  last  moult  following  copulation,  these 
females  produce  (5)  the  sexual  and  fecundated  females,  which 
do  not  copulate,  and  in  the  ovary  of  which  eggs  are  to  be  seen. 
No  moult  follows  that  which  produces  males  or  females  fur- 
nished with  sexual  organs ;  but  previously  to  this  the  moults 
are  more  numerous  than  the  changes  of  condition."  "  The  larva; 
undergo  from  two  to  three  moults  before  passing  to  the  state 
of  nymphffi."  These  latter  also  undergo  two  or  three  moults. 
(Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  1868,  p.  78.) 

In  some  other  species  of  mites  no  males  have  been  found, 
and  the  females  have  been  isolated  after  being  hatched,  and 
yet  have  been  known  to  lay  eggs,  which  produced  young  with- 
out the  interposition  of  the  males.  This  parthenogenesis  has 
been  noticed  in  several  species.  But  few  fossil  Arachnids 
have  been  yet  discovered.  Roemer  has  described  a  spider 
from  the  coal  formation  of  Germany  under  the  name  of  Proto- 
lycosa,  while  two  species  of  scorpions,  and  a  Phalangium-like 
spider  have  been  detected  in  the  same  formation  in  this 
country. 

In  studying  spiders,  of  which  we  have  several  hundred  spe- 
cies, the  number  and  relative  situation  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
relative  length  of  the  different  pairs  of  legs,  should  be  noticed ; 
their  webs  and  the  manner  of  constructing  tliem ;  their  habi- 
tats, whether  spreading  their  webs  upon  or  in  the  ground,  or 
in  trees,  or  on  herbage,  or  whether  the  species  are  aquatic,  or 
erratic,  and  pursue  their  prey  without  building  webs  to  entrap 
them,  should  be  observed.  So,  also,  how  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  silken  nidus,  and 
whether  the  female  bears  her  eggs  about  her,  and  how  this  is 
done,  whether  holding  on  to  the  egg-sac  by  her  fore  or  hind 
legs,  should  all  be  carefully  noticed.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mistake  the  young  for  full-grown,  mature  species,  and  de- 
scribe them   as  such.     Spiders  can  be  reared  in  boxes  as 
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insects.  The  only  way  to  preserve  them  is  to  throw  them  into 
alcohol ;  when  pinned  they  shrivel  up  and  lose  their  oolois, 
which  keep  well  in  spirits. 

The  colors  of  spiders  vary  much  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  especially  during  the  frosts  of  autumn,  when  the  changes 
produced  are  greatest.  All  spiders  are  directly  beneficial 
to  agriculture  by  their  carnivorous  habits,  as  they  all  prey 
upon  insects,  and  do  no  harm  to  vegetation.  Their  instincts 
are  wonderful,  and  their  habits  and  organization  worthy  of 
more  study  than  has  yet  been  paid  them  in  this  conntiy.  We 
have  no  species  poisonous  to  man,  except  when  the  state  of 
health  renders  the  constitution  open  to  i-eceive  injuiy  from 
their  bite,  just  as  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  often  cause 
serious  harm  to  some  persons. 

The  Arachnids  are  divided  into  three  groups,  or  suborderSf 
the  Araneina,  the  Pedipalpi,  and  the  Acarina. 


ARANEINA. 

The  Spiders  are  distinguished  from  other  Arachnids  by  har 
ing  mandibles  used  exclusively  for  biting,  a  spherical,  sac-like 
abdomen,  not  divided  into  segments,  and  attached  to  the  head- 
thorax  by  a  slender  pedicel.  The  maxillae  resemble  the  tho- 
racic feet.  They  breathe  both  by  lungs  and  trachesB,  and  (k) 
not  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  the  young  on  being  hatched  har- 
Ing  four  pairs  of  legs. 

The  mandibles  (Plate  12,  fig.  8,  fi-ont  view,  with  the  eight 
ocelli  above)  are  vertical  and  end  in  a  powerful  hook,  in  the 
end  of  which  opens  a  duct  (Plate  12, 8  a,  b)  connected  with  the 
poison  gland  situated  in  the  head.  The  maxillse,  represented 
by  the  so  called  palpi,  though  in  reality  the  maxillae  themselves, 
with  a  flattened  coxal  lobe  at  the  base  (Plate  12,  fig.  2,6,  palpi 
of  female ;  fig.  8,  do.  of  male)  are  simple  in  the  female,  but  in 
the  male  the  terminal  joint  is  enlarged  and  modified  greatly  as 
an  accessory  genital  organ.  The  cephalothorax  is  not  jomt^l. 
and  there  are  usually  eight,  rarely  six,  simple  eyes  (ocelli). 
In  the  genus  Nops  from  Cuba  there  are,  however,  only  two. 
whi}e  in  certain  cave-inhabiting  species,  according  to  Henge< 
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sach  as  the  Antbrobia  Mainmothia  of  Tellkampf  from  Mam- 
moth Cave,  and  other  spiders  inhabiting  European  caves,  there 
are  none. 

We  quote  an  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  spiders, 
especially  the  mode  of  spinning  their  webs,  published  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Emerton  in  the  "American  Naturalist"  (ii,  p.  478),  who 
has  studied  our  native  species  with  much  care. 

*'  The  feet  of  spiders  ai'e  wonderfully  adapted  for  walking  on 
the  web.  Each  foot  is  furnished  with  three  claws  (Plate  12, 
Fig.  6,  a,  6,  6),  the  middle  one  of  which  (a)  is  bent  over  at  the 
end,  forming  a  long  finger  for  clinging  to  the  web,  or  for  guid- 
ing the  thread  in  spinning.  The  outer  claws  (e,  e)  are  curved 
and  toothed  like  a  comb.  Opposite  the  claws  are  several  stiff 
hairs  (c)  which  are  toothed  like  the  claws,  and  serve  as  a 
thumb  for  the  latter  to  shut  against." 

"When  a  spider  wishes  to  build  a  web  she  usually  selects  a 
corner,  so  that  the  structure  may  be  attached  on  several  sides. 
She  then  runs  a  few  threads  along  the  objects  to  which  the  web 
is  fastened,  to  facilitate  her  passage  from  point  to  point.  The 
web  is  commenced  by  a  line  or  two  across  the  point  where  the 
centre  is  to  be,  which  is  -not  usually  the  geometric  centre,  but 
nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom.  Radiating  lines  (Plate  12,  fig. 
1,  6,  6,  b)  are  then  spun  from  the  centre  in  all  directions.  In 
doing  this  the  spider  often  crosses  from  one  side  of  the  web 
to  the  opposite,  so  that  the  finished  portion  is  always  tightly 
drawn,  and  the  tension  of  the  completed  web  is  the  same  in 
every  part." 

"  Having  finished  the  framework,  the  spider  begins  near  the 
centre  and  spins  a  thread  (Fig.  1,  c,  c,  c)  spirally,  around 
the  web  to  the  circumference,  fastening  it  to  each  radius  as  it 
crosses.  The  distance  between  the  spirals  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  spiders,  being  about  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  This 
spiral  thread  serves  to  keep  the  parts  of  the  web  in  place  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  process,  and  is  removed  as  fast  as  the  web 
is  finished.  It  also  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  crossing  from 
one  radius  to  another  where  they  are  farthest  apart.  All  the 
thread  spun  up  to  this  stage  of  the  process  is  smooth  when 
dry,  and  will  not  adhere  if  touched  with  a  smooth  object." 

"The  spider,  having  thus  formed  the  web,  begins  to  put  in 
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the  final  circles  at  the  outside,  walking  around  on  the  scaflbld* 
ing  previously  prepared,  which  she  gradually  destroys  as  die 
proceeds,  until  in  the  finished  web  only  a  few  turns  in  the  cen- 
tre are  left.     The  thread  of  the  circles  last  spun  is  covered  frith 
viscid  globules,  strung  upon  it  like  beads  at  short  distances. 
If  an  insect  comes  in  contact  with  the  thread,  it  immediately 
adheres,  and  its  struggles  only  bring  a  larger  part  of  its  body 
into  contact  with  the  web.     Dust  and  seeds  also  stick  to  tk 
web,  so  that  in  a  single  da^^  it  is  often  so  clogged  as  to  be  of 
no  farther  use.    The  web  also  becomes  torn  by  the  straggles 
of  the  prey,  and  by  wind  and  rain,  so  that  it  requires  repair 
or  renewal  every  night.     In  mending  a  web  the  spider  usually 
removes  all  except  the  outside  threads,  biting  them  off  and 
rolling  them  into  a  hard  ball  between  her  jaws,  so  that  when 
released  it  will  drop  quickly  to  the  ground.     This  probaMj 
gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  sometimes  advanced,  that  the  old  web 
is  eaten  by  the  spider. 

^'  When  the  web  is  finished  she  stations  herself  in  the  centre, 
where  a  small  circle  is  left  free  of  the  adhesive  threads.  Her 
usual  position  is  head  downward,  with  each  foot  on  one  of  the 
radii  of  the  web,  and  the  spinners  ready  to  fasten  themselves 
by  a  thread  at  the  least  alarm.  She  often  remains  in  her  hole 
with  one  foot  out,  and  resting  on  a  tight  thread  connected  with 
the  centre  of  the  web,  so  that  any  vibration  is  quickly  detected. 
If  the  web  be  gently  touched  the  spider  will  rush  into  the  cen- 
tre, and  face  towards  the  disturbed  part.  She  will  then  jerk 
smartly  several  of  the  radii  leading  in  that  direction,  to  see  if 
the  intruder  is  a  living  animal.  If  this  test  is  followed  by  tiie 
expected  struggle  she  runs  out  towards  the  victim,  Btepping  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  adhesive  threads,  seizes  it  in  her  jaws, 
and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  bite,  estvdiopi 
it  in  a  silken  covering,  and  hangs  it  up  to  suck  at  her  letflm^ 
In  spinning  this  envelope  the  insect  is  held  and  turned  ammd 
mainly  by  the  short  third  pair  of  feet,  while  a  flat  band  of 
threads  is  drawn  from  the  spinners  by  the  hind  pair  wofidng 
alternately  like  the  hands  in  pulling  a  rope,  and  wound  over  it 
in  every  direction,  so  that  in  a  few  seconds  it  is  so  covered  as 
to  be  unable  to  move  a  limb.  When  a  web  is  shaken  by  Ae 
wind  the  spider  will  sometimes  draw  in  all  her  feet  towards  her 
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body,  thereby  tightening  the  web  in  every  direction  so  that  the 
vibration  is  prevented. 

^^  The  consti'uetion  of  nets  for  catching  food  is  not  the  only 
use  of  the  thread  made  by  these  spiders.  They  seldom  move 
fi'om  place  to  place  without  spinning  a  line  after  them  as  they 
go.  They  ai-e  able  by  its  use  to  drop  safely  from  any  height, 
and  when  suspended  by  it  are  carried  by  the  wind  across  wide 
spaces  without  any  exertion  on  their  pai't,  except  to  let  out  the 
thread.  The  crevices  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  and  tho 
leisure  hours  of  summer,  are  partly  lined  and  enclosed  by  a 
coating  of  silk  resembling  that  used  for  confining  captured  in- 
sects. The  eggs  are  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  there  the  young  remain  until  they  are  strong  enough 
to  shift  for  themselves,  growing  to  nearly  double  their  size 
without  apparent  nourishment. 

"Several  hundred  young  are  produced  by  a  single  female, 
but  probably  it  is  seldom  that  one-tenth  of  this  number  ever 
reach  adult  size.  Nearl}*^  all  the  spiders  which  we  see  in  webs 
are  females  or  young.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  webs,  and  many  doubtless  pass  their  lives 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  adult  males 
are  seldom  seen  building  or  occupying  webs :  they  remain  con- 
cealed during  the  day,  and  at  night  w^ander  about  from  web  to 
web.  When  young  there  is  no  obvious  difference  between  the 
sexes,  but  as  the  time  for  the  last  moult  approaches,  the  ends 
of  the  palpi  of  the  male  swell  to  several  times  their  former 
size.  When  the  time  for  the  final  moult  arrives,  both  sexes 
retire  to  their  holes  and  cast  off  the  skins  of  their  entire  bodies, 
even  to  the  claws.  This  process  obliges  them  to  remain  con- 
cealed until  the  new  skin  has  acquired  sufi9cient  strength  and 
firmness,  when  they  again  return  to  their  webs.  The  females 
still  resemble  the  young,  except  in  size,  but  the  males  are 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  greater  length  of  their  limbs, 
the  diminished  size  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  and  the 
large  and  complicated  Joints  of  the  palpi  (Plate  12,  fig.  8)." 

Tetrapneumones  Latreille.  The  large  hairy  species  of 
Mygale  differ  from  other  spiders  in  having  four  lung-sacs  and 
as  many  stigmata,  and  only  two  pairs  of  spinnerets,  of  which 
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one  pair  is  very  small,  while  there  are  eight  ocelli.  The  differ- 
ent  species  make  cylindrical  holes  in  the  earth ;  that  or  Jf. 
nidtdana  of  the  West  Indies  ie  closed  by  a  lid  of  earth  coveml 
beneath  with  silk.  Mygale  avicuiaria  Linn.,  the  Bird  spider. 
seizes  small  birds  and  sucks  tbeir  blood,  if.  HenUii  (Fig. 
627,  natural  size)  ranges  firom  Missouri  southward. 

DiPNEUuoNES  Latreille.    In  the  remaining  genera  of  spiders 
there  are  two  lung-sacs,  two  or  four  stigmata,  and  three  pun 
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of  Bpinnerets.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  "Sed- 
entary" and  "Wandering"  spiders.  The  sedentary  species 
have  the  ocelli  usually  arranged  in  two  transverse  rows ;  theif 
spin  webs  in  which  they  remain  and  seize  their  prey.    In  tbe 
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genus  Dysdera  there  are  six  ocelli,  of  which  four  lie  in  the  front 
row ;  the  cephalothorax  is  small,  long,  oval,  and  the  first  pair 
of  legs  are  the  longest.  The  species  dwell  in  silken  tubes, 
under  stones  or  in  crevices.  D.  interrila  Hentz  is  a  New 
England  species.  In  Drassus  there  are  eight  ocelli,  and  the 
hindermost  pair  of  feet  are  the  longest. 

Olubione  includes  those  species  which  have  eight  ocelli,  the 
four  hinder  ones,  with  the  two  outer  ones  on  the  front  row, 
foimlng  almost  a  semicircle ;  the  fore  legs  are  the  longest. 
They  construct  under  the  bark  of  trees,  under  leaves  or  be- 
neath stones,  tubes  of  very  white  silk,  from  which  they  make 
nocturnal  expeditions  for  food.  (7.  tranquiUa  Hentz  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  C  medicincUia  Walkenaer  has  been 
used  as  a  vesicant.  The 
Water  spider  of  £urope, 
Argyroneta  aqucUica  Linn., 
lives  beneath  the  water, 
where  it  makes  its  nest  and 
cocoon,  which  is  filled  with 
air. 

The  genus  Tegenaria  has 
the  ocelli  arranged  in  two 
slightly  curved  rows,  the 
third  pair  of  feet  are  shorter 
than  the  others,  and  the  ab- 
domen is  oval.  The  species 
are  '^  sedentary,  making  in  Fig.  fl28. 

obscure  corners  a  horizontal  web,  at  the  upper  paii;  of  which 
is  a  tubular  habitation,  where  the  spider  remains  motionless 
till  some  insect  be  entangled  in  the  threads."  (Hentz.) 
T.  medicinalis  Hentz  is  ^^pale  brown,  turning  to  bluish  black ; 
cephalothorax  with  a  blackish  band  on  each  side;  abdomen 
varied  with  black,  or  plumbeous  and  brown ;  feet  varied  with 
blackish."  It  "  is  found  in  every  cellar  or  dark  place  in  the 
country.  For  some  time  the  use  of  its  web  as  a  narcotic,  in 
cases  of  fever,  was  recommended  by  many  physicians." 
(Hentz.)  Fig.  628  (enlarged)  represents  T.  atrica,  a  European 
species. 

FUistata  is  a  closely  allied  genus.    F.  hibemalia   Hentz 
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'^  makes  a  tubular  habitation  of  silk  in  crevices  on  old  walls  oi 
rocks,  throwing  out  an  irregular  web  which  is  spread  on  the 
wall  or  stone  around  the  aperture.  .  .  •  In  walking  it  uses 
the  palpi  like  feet,  and  these  oi^ans  are  very  long,  particolarlj 
in  the  male."  According  to  Uentz  it  is  found  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama. 

The  two  genera  Pholcus  and  Theridion  belong  to  Latreille*s 
group,  ^^  Insequitelas,"  comprising  those  forms  in  which  the 
first  pair  of  limbs  are  usually  the  longest.  In  PIkAcus  the  legs 
are  very  long  and  slender.  According  to  Hentz  the  species 
are  ^^  sedentary,  making  in  dark  comers  a  very  loose  web  of 
slender  threads,  crossed  in  all  directions.  The  eggs  are  col- 
lected  together  without  a  silk  covering,  which  the  mother  car* 
ries  with  her  cheliceres"  (maxillary  palpi).  This  genus  *^by 
the  extreme  length  of  its  legs  resembles  Phalangium.  The 
species  belonging  to  it  may  be  found  in  apartments  seldom 
visited,  particularly  churches  and  caves.  They  sliake  their 
body  when  threatened  by  an  enemy,  but  seem  to  have  vei}' 
weak  means  of  offence,  and  to  feed  on  the  ver^-  smallest  prej." 
P.  Atlanticus  Hentz  inhabits  the  Southern  States. 

In  Theridion  the  four  inner  ocelli  are  larger  than  the  fonr 
outer  ones,  and  the  first  and  last  pair  of  limbs  are  the  longest. 
Ileutz  states  that  the  species  are  sedentary,  forming  a  web 
made  of  threads  crossed  in  all  directions,  while  the  coc4X>ds 
ai*e  of  various  shapes.  A  majority  of  the  species  are  ven* 
small,  and  their  webs  made  on  the  tops  of  weeds,  in  bushes, 
or  in  retired  corners,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  T.  vidgare 
Hentz  varies  "from  a  cream  white  to  a  livid  brown,  or  plum- 
beous color.  The  cephalothorax  is  dull  rufous,  the  abdomen 
with  vai'ious  undulating  lines,  and  the  feet  have  more  or  less 
distinct,  dark  or  plumbeous  rings."  Hentz  says  that  "there 
is  probably  no  spider  so  abundant  in  the  United  States.  It 
makes  an  irregular  web  in  somewhat  retired  corners,  and  usu- 
ally in  dark  situations,  but  occasionally  also  in  the  open  air." 
It  catches  large  insects  and  hangs  them  up  to  its  nest.  Heot2 
says  of  the  T.  studiosum  which  he  has  described,  that  '*when 
its  web  is  destroyed  it  does  not  abandon  its  cocoon,  which  is 
orbicular  and  whitish,  and  is  placed  in  the  central  part  of  the 
web.    The  mothei'  then  grasps  it  with  her  cheliceres,  and  de- 
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fends  her  progeny  while  life  endures.  She  also  takes  cara  of 
her  young,  making  a  tent  like  that  of  social  caterpiliara  fof 
their  shelter,  and  remaining  near  them  till  they  can  protect 
themselves."  It  occurs  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 
Hentz  says  of  T.  verecandum  Hentz,  a  Jet  black  species  found 
in  the  Southern  States,  that  "it  is  very  common  under  stones, 
logs,  or  clods  of  earth,  where  it  makes  a  web,  the  threads  of 
which  are  so  powerfbl  as  to  arrest  the  largest  Ilymenoptcroue 
insects,  such  as  humble  bees.  Its  bite,  if  I  oan  rely  on  the 
vague  description  of 
physicians  unao- 
quaioted  with  ento- 
mology, is  somewhat 
dangerous,  producing 
alarming  nervous  dis- 
orders, "Fig.  629  rep- 
resents Theridion  ri- 
parlum  (lower  figure, 
male ;  upper,  female, 
enlarged),  of  Europe. 

Epeira  is  readily 
known  by  the  large 
globular  abdomen. 
The  species  are  "sed- 
entary, forming  a  web 
composed  of  spiral 
threads  crossed  by 
other  threads  depart- 
ing ttom  the  centre ;  they  often  dwell  in  a  tent  constmcted 
above  the  web ;  the  cocoons  are  of  various  forms.  E.  vulgaris 
Hentz  (Plate  12,  fig,  12)  is  pale  gray,  with  a  pitchy  black  ab- 
domen, with  various  winding  white  marks,  and  a  middle  one  in 
tbe  form  of  a  cross.  It  spins  a  regular  geometrical  web,  and 
is  almost  domesticated,  being  found  about  the  outside  of 
houses  and  in  gardens.  E.  domiciliorum  Hentz  is  a  gray  or 
brownish  species,  and  is  found  in  dark  rooms. 

The  genus  Nephila  comprises  large  spiders,  with  long  cylin- 
drical abdomens.  N.plumipes  (Fig.  630,  natural  size)  is  found 
in  the  Southern  States,    Dr.  B.  G-  Wilder  bos  given  an  ac- 
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count  of  its  habits,  and  considera  its  silk,  if  the  sptiler  could  be 
reared  in  sufflcient  quantities,  as  of  commercial  value.  Tbe 
males  (upper  figure)  are  minute  in  size,  compared  with  the 
females. 

The  genus  Thomisua  is  characterized  by  the  small  size  of  the 
cheliceres,  and  the  first  and  second  pair  of  feet  are  either  the 
longest,  or  the  second  alone  are  longest.     The  species  "  wander 


after  their  prey,  making  no  web,  but  casting  insular  threads, 
with  a  flattened  cocoon,  usually  placed  under  leaves,  and 
watched  by  the  mother  till  the  young  are  hatched."  (Hents.) 
T.  vulgaris  Hentz  is  "pale  gray,  with  four  impressed  dots  on 
the  abdomen ;  the  body  is  flat,  and  the  legs  are  covered  with 
indistinct  darker  rings.     This  spider,  commonly  seen  on  feoo 
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ing  or  prostrate  timber,  like  those  of  the  same  genus,  moves 
sidewise  and  backwai'ds,  but  it  is  much  more  active  than  T. 
celer.  When  pursued  by  an  enemy,  like  Attus  and  Epei'ra,  it 
leaps  and  hangs  by  a  thread,  which  supports  it  in  the  air." 
It  is  a  widely  diffused  species.  T,  celer  Hentz  is  also  a  widely 
distributed  species,  and  is  ^^  found  usually  on  blossoms,  where 
it  remains  patiently  waiting  for  Diptera,  other  small  insects, 
and  even  butterflies,  which  it  secures  with  amazing  muscular 
power." 

The  three  remaining  genera  belong  to  Latreille's  group  of 
'^Wanderers,"  as  they  spin  no  web.     The  species  of  Dolomedes 


Fig.  681. 

(Fig.  631,  ft'om  Harris'  Correspondence)  wander  after  their 
prey,  making  no  web,  except  while  rearing  their  young,  and 
hiding  under  stones,  sometimes  diving  under  water ;  the  cocoon 
is  usuall}'  orbicular,  and  is  carried  by  the  mother.  D.  lanceo^ 
latus  Hentz  "is  always  found  near  or  on  water,  running  on  it 
with  surprising  agility,  preying  often  on  large  aquatic  insects. 
A  female  of  Dolomedes  was  twice  found  on  high  bushes  by  my 
friend,  T.  W.  Harris,  in  Milton,  Mass.,  'on  a  large,  irregular 
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loose,  homontal  web,  at  one  extremity  of  which  was  sitnated 
her  follicle,  or  egg-bag,  covered  with  3'oung.  The  parent  ap* 
peared  watching  them  at  some  distance.'  This  spider  can 
dive  and  stay  a  considerable  time  under  water,  to  avoid  its 
enemies.  It  was  found  in  March,  in  Alabama,  under  stones 
near  a  stream  of  water.''  It  ranges  northwards  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Tarantula  belongs  to  the  genas  Lycosa^  which  comprises 
large  stout  hairy  spiders,  with  large  cheliceres  and  moderately 
sized  fangs,  with  the  fourth  pair  of  feet  the  longest  and  the 
third  pair  shortest.  The  species  make  no  web,  wandering  for 
their  prey,  and  hiding  under  stones.  They  frequently  make 
holes  in  the  ground  in  which  they  dwell,  spiunfng  at  the  orifice 
a  ring  of  silk  which  forms  a  consolidated  entrance  like  a  trap 
door.  The  cocoon  is  usually  orbicular,  and  is  often  carried 
about  by  the  mother,  while  the  young  are  borne  about  on  the 
back  of  her  abdomen.  (Hentz.)  L,  tarantula  Linn,  is  the  cele- 
brated Tarantula  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Its  bite  is  commonly 
supposed  to  produce  the  effects  termed  ^^tarantism,"  but  Dr. 
Bergsoe  has  proved  that  tarantism  is  rarely  due  to  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula,  which  is  comparatively  harmless. 

The  Lycosa  fatifera  of  Hentz  is  said  by  him  to  be  bloish 
black,  with  the  cephalothorax  deeper  in  color  at  the  sides ;  the 
cheliceres  are  covered  with  rufous  hairs,  and  have  a  red  eleva- 
tion on  their  outer  side  near  their  base.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  the  genus.  ''This  formidable  species  dwells  in 
holes,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  depth,  in  light  soil,  which  it  digs 
itself;  for  the  cavity  is  always  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
spider.  The  orifice  of  the  hole  has  a  ring  made  chiefly  of  silk, 
which  prevents  the  soil  firom  falling  in  when  it  rains.  This 
Lycosa,  probably  as  large  as  the  Tarantula  of  the  south  of 
Eui-ope,  is  common  in  Massachusetts,  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  serious  accidents  produced  by  its  bite.  Its  poison,  how- 
ever, must  be  of  the  same  nature  and  as  virulent."  (Hentz.) 

In  the  leaping  spiders,  SalticuSj  the  cephalothorax  is  usually 
large,  square,  and  the  abdomen  is  oval  cylindrical.  Hentz 
says  that  they  wander  after  their  prey,  making  no  weh,  but 
concealing  themselves  in  a  silken  valve,  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  their  skin,  or  for  hibernation.    The  SaUicus  (Attos) 
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famUiwis  of  Hentz  is  a  common  species  thronghont  the  United 
States.  It  is  pale  gray,  hairy,  and  the  abdomen  is  blackish, 
with  a  grayish  angular  band  edged  with  whitish.  Hentz  says 
that  it  is  almost  domesticated  in  our  houses,  and  dwells  in 
cracks  around  sashes,  between  clapboards,  etc.,  and  may  be 
seen  on  the  sunny^  side  of  the  house,  and  in  the  hottest  places, 
wandering  in  search  of  prey.  It  moves  with  agilit}'  and  ease, 
but  usually  with  a  certain  leaping  gait.  .  .  .  Before  leaping 
this  Attus  always  fixes  a  thread  on  the  point  from  which  it 
departs ;  by  this  it  is  suspended  in  the  air,  if  it  miss  its  aim, 
and  it  is  secure  against  falling  far  from  its  hunting  grounds. 
These  spiders,  and  probably  all  other  species,  a  day  or  two 
before  they  change  their  skin,  make  a  tube  of  white  silk,  open 
at  both  ends ;  there  they  remain  motionless  till  the  moulting 
time  arrives,  and  even  some  days  after  arc  seen  there  still, 
probably  remaining  in  a  secure  place,  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
gaining  strength  and  activity." 


PEDIPALPI. 

Ukder  the  term  Fedipalpi  we  would  embrace  besides  the 
Pedipalps  of  Latreille,  the  Solpugids  and  Phalangids.  They 
all  agree  in  having  the  maxillary^  palpi  greatly  enlarged  and 
usually  ending  in  a  forceps,  and  the  abdomen  distinctly 
Jointed,  with  the  end,  sometimes,  as  in  the  scorpions,  pro- 
longed into  a  tail.  In  the  retention  of  the  tail  in  some  of  the 
forms,  the  abnormally  enlarged  maxillae,  the  Jointed  cephalo- 
thorax  and  abdomen,  which  in  the  scorpions  reminds  us  of  the 
Myriopods,  we  have  characters  which  place  the  Pedipalps  be- 
low the  true  spiders. 

SoLPUGiDiB  Gervais.  In  this  group,  the  species  of  which 
are  large,  hairy,  spider-like  animals,  the  cephalothora^  is 
clearly  Jointed,  and  the  abdomen  is  elongated ;  respiration 
is  carried. on  by  trachece.  Solpuga  may  at  once  be  known  by 
the  enormous,  though  not  very  long,  maxillary  palpi.  S. 
araneoides  Pallas  inhabits  Southern  Russia.  S.  (Galeodes) 
nUmlata  Say  inhabits  the  Southwestern  States. 
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Phalangida  Gervais.  In  the  group  of  Harvest-men  the 
oephalothorax  is  not  jointed ;  the  abdomen  is  short  and  thick, 
and  the  maxillary  palpi  end  in  a  simple  claw ;  the  mandibles 
are  well  developed  and  end  in  a  forceps.  The  legs  are 
extremely  long.  They  breathe  through  trachese.  They  occai 
about  houses,  especially  in  shady  places  and  in  woods  and 


Fig.  68S. 

fields.  ''They  are  carnivorous,  feeding  on  small  insects,  and 
are  said  to  be  especially  addicted  to  Aphis-eating."  (Wood.) 
The  genus  PhcUangium  has  no  spines  on  the  palpi,  and  has 
two  simple  eyes.  The  species  have  been  well  described  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.  (Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol. 
vi),  some  of  whose  illustrations  appear  here,  so  that  the  spe- 
cies here  mentioned  can  be  easily  identified.    P.  doraatum  Say 
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(Fig.  632,  a,  female,  natural  size ;  6,  male,  natural  size ;  c, 
penis,  anterior  and  lateral  view,  enlarged)  has  been  found  from 
northern  New  York  to  Washington. 
When  handled  it  emits  a  drop  of 
an  odorous  clear  fluid.  We  have 
found  it  frequently  in  Salem. 

P.  ventricosum  Wood  (Fig.  633, 
a,  trochanter ;  6,  femora ;  c,  mandi- 
bles; d,  maxillary  palpus,  male? 
natural  size)  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  United  States.  AcantJiocheir 
is  an  eyeless  genus  with  spiny  palpi. 
A»  armata  Tellkampf  is  found  in 
Mammoth  Cave.  In  Ghnyleptea  the 
cephalothorax  is  much  enlarged, 
and  overhangs  the  abdomen.  O. 
omatum  Say  (Fig.  634,  male,  a, 
under  surface;  6,  upper  surface, 
natural  size ;  c,  penis)  is  found  in 
the  Southern  States ;  the  species  are  quite  numerous  in  South 
America. 


Fig.  683. 


Under  the  name  of  Archetarbua  rotundatus  (Fig.  635)  Mr. 

Scudder  describes  a  fossil  Pedipalp,  which  seems  to  be  ^'  allied 

a  to  the  PhalangidoB  and  to  the 
Phrynidce.  In  its  fragmentaiy 
state  one  can  scarcely  judge  with 
certainty  of  its  exact  relationship. 
The  arrangement  of  the  legs  ac- 
cords well  with  both  families.  The 
broad  attachment  of  the  thorax  to 
the  abdomen  is  a  Phalangidan  char- 
acteristicv,  while  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  abdomen,  the  number  of  the 
abdominal  segments  and  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  central  portions  of 

the  basal  ones,  indicate  closer  afQnities  to  the  P^r^^n idee." 


b 
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Phbtnida  Sundeval.    Whip-scorpions.    In  this  group  the 
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anterior  pair  of  legs  are  very  long  and  slender,  being  mndi 

Bmaller  than  the  others,  while  the  maxillary  palpi  are  very 

lai^e ;  there  are  eight  simple  eyes,  and  the  atKlomen  ia  eleven 

to  twelve-jointed,  while  there  are  two  pwre  of 

I  stigmata,  and  they  also  breathe  by  lungs.  Fhry- 
ntis  is  at  once  known  by  the  excessively  loDg, 
whip-like,  multi articulate  fore  legs,  which  >p- 
pareutly  perform  the  office  of  antenoe ;  the  l)ody 
is  short  and  broad,  and  has  no  appendage  to  the 
abdomen.  P.  reniformis  Fabr.  is  fourteen  liaes 
long, and  ia  foand  in  Brazil.  P.  ai^rati'pesVfoeA 
Fig.  (05.  occurs  in  Lower  California.  Ko  species  occur 
in  the  United  States.  The  genus  Thelyphowia  is  known  bv 
the  oblong  body,  ending  usually  in  a  slender  many-joinleii 
filament.  T.  caudatwa  Fabr.  is  fifteen  lines  long,  and  inbabils 
Java.  7*.  giganteua  Lucas  occurs  in  the  South-western  Slates 
and  in  Mexico.    Its  bite  is  poisonous. 

CiiERNETiD£  Menge.     (Pseudo-scorplones  Latreille.)    The 
False-scorpioDS  are  at  once  known  by  their  large  masillarr 
palpi  like  the  scorpion's  claw.    The  abdomen  is  eleven-jointed, 
flattened,  without  any  appendage,  and 
.  the   living    forms    are    minute;    tbev 
J  breathe  by  trachete.     They  are  fonod 
running  about  dusty  books  and  in  dark 
places  and  feed  on  mites  and  Fsoci. 
They  are  often  found  attached  to  the 
leg  of  some  fly  or  other  insect  by  which 
they  are  transported  about.     "The  fe- 
male chelifer  bears  the  e^s,  seventeeo 
in  number,  in  a  little  bunch  under  her 
rig.  ass.  abdomen  near  the  opening  of  her  se.v- 

ual  organs.  Menge  has  observed  the  Pseudo-scorpions  cast 
their  skin  in  a  light  web  made  for  that  porpose.  The  little 
animal  remained  five  days  in  the  web  after  ite  nietamorpbo»s, 
and  did  not  assume  its  dark  colors  for  four  weeks.  Three 
months  after  it  retmned  to  the  same  web  for  hibernation. 
Monge  describes  eight  species  from  the  Prussian  Amber,  be- 
longing to  genera  still  living,  and  Corda  one  (Microlabris 
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Stembergi)  from  the  coal  formation  in  Bohemia,  one  lucli  long. 
Sehiodte  has  found  a  curious  blind  species  in  the  caves  of 
Adelsbui^,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  a  closer  examination 
of  the  Kentucky  caves  will  give  a  similar  American  species." 
(Hi^en.)  In  Chemea  there  are  no  eyes.  C.  Sanbomi  Hagen 
is  found  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Chelifer  there  are  two  eyes.  C.  cancroides  Linn.  (Fig. 
636,  enlarged)  is  daik  brown,  with  many  short  spines  on  the 
thorax.    It  occurs  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 

ScoRpiONiD£  Lktreille.  The  Scorpions  are  well  known  by 
the  immense  foiceps-like  maxillee,  and  the  long  tail  continu- 
ous with  the  thorax,  and  end- 
ing in  a  powerful  sting,  in  which 
is  lodged  a  poison  sac.  The  body 
is  more  distinctly  divided  into  seg- 
meuts  than  any  other  Arachnids, 

and  hence  the  scorpions  bear,  as     ^  ' 

Gerstaecker    suggests,    a    strong  *^  ■*« 

analogy  to   the    Myriapods.     The 

genus  Scorpio  is  restricted  to  those     ^  ^ 

species  which  hare  six  ocelli.     S. 
AUenii  Wood  is  our  only  North 
American  species  and  is  found  in 
Lower  California.     Our  other  spe- 
cies are  mostly  comprised  in  the 
genus    Bathus,    which    has    eight 
ocelli.     B.  Carolinianua  Beauvois 
(Fig.  637)  ranges  from  the  South- 
em  Atlantic  States  through  Texas  ^'s-  ^■ 
northward  into  Southern  Kansas.     "  Scorpions  are  dangerous 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  their  age,  the  state  of  irritation  they 
may  be  in,  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they 
reside.    The  wounds,  however,  even  of  the  largest  species  are 
rarely  fatal."  (Moquin  Tandon.) 

Messrs.  Meek  and  Worthen  have  described  (Palaeontology 
of  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey,  iii,  p.  560)  two  fossil  scor- 
pions from  the  lower  part  of  the  coal  measures  of  Illinois, 
which  are  as  highly  developed,  nod  bear  a  very  close  resent 
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blance  to  the  living  species.  The  EoBcorpion  carbonarius  of 
Meek  and  Worthen  is  said  by  them  to  resemble  closely  Buthtu 
hir8}Uu8  fVom  California.  The  other  fossil  scorpion  is  the  Ma- 
2onia  Woodiana  M.  and  W.,  which  differs  from  any  known 
living  forms  in  not  having  any  lateral  eyes.  Very  different 
and  belonging  to  a  much  more  degraded  and  embryonic  type 
is  the  CydopJUhdlmus  BncJdandi  from  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Bohemia,  in  which  the  tail  is  continuous  with  the  body,  being 
unusually  thick. 
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The  Mites  differ  fW>m  other  Arachnids  by  their  oval  or 
rounded  bodies,  which  are  not  articulated,  the  cephalotiiorax 
being  merged  with  the  abdomen ;  the  mouth-parts  are  adapted 
either  for  biting  or  sucking,  and  they  breathe  by  tracheae. 
They  are  usually  minute  in  size ;  the  ticks,  which  are  some- 
times half  an  inch  in  length,  comprising  the  largest  forms. 
They  appear  first  in  geological  history  in  the  Prussian  Amber, 
where  species  of  Trombidium  and  Ilydrachna  occur. 

Bdellid^  Duges.  This  inconsiderable  family  is  represented 
by  small  mites  with  long,  five-jointed  maxillary  palpi,  and  from 
two  to  six  ocelli,  which  are  sometimes  wanting.  The  limbs 
arc  long  and  thick.  The  young  closely  resemble  the  adults. 
The  genus  Bdella  has  legs  of  nearly  equal  length.  B.  lopgi- 
comis  Linn.,  an  European  species,  is  scarlet  red,  and  half  a 
line  in  length.     B.  marina  Pack,  lives  between  tide  marks. 

Trombididje  Leach.  The  species  of  this  family  are  red 
mites,  with  either  claw-like  or  style-like  maxillary  palpi,  and 
short  mandibles,  with  the  terminal  Joints  scissor-like  and  op- 
posed to  each  other.  The  genus  Tetranychus  has  slender  style- 
like maxillfle,  and  two  ocelli.  The  two  fore  pair  of  legs  arise 
at  a  long  distance  from  the  hind  ones,  the  first  pair  being  the 
longest,  r.  telarius  Linn,  the  little  red  mites  of  our  hot- 
houses spin  webs  on  rose  leaves.  It  is  yellowish,  with  two  red- 
dish yellow  spots  on  the  sides,  and  is  one-half  a  line  long. 
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It  may  be  killed  by  showering  sulphur  over  the  leaves.  In 
Europe  it  is  found  on  the  linden  tree.  The  young  of  this  si)e- 
cies,  according  to  Claparede,  passes  through  an  Ixodes-like 
stage,  as  regards  the  mouth-parts,  for  this  reason  we  place  the 
Ixodidae  below  them. 

HTDRACHNiDiE  Suudeval.  The  Water-mites  are  known  by 
liaving  the  maxillary  palpi  five-jointed,  with  terminal  hooks,  or 
bristles,  at  the  end.  The  legs  gradually  increase  in  length,  the 
hindermost  pair  being  longest;  they  are  ciliated,  with  two 
claws.  There  are  two  ocelli.  These  mites  swim  in  fVesh  and 
sometimes  salt  water,  and  are  seen  running  over  water-plants. 
The  young  differ  so  much  from  the  adults  that  they  were  de- 
scribed by  Audouin  under  the  name  of  Achlysia.  In  Hy- 
drachna  the  mandibles  are  needle-shaped,  and  the  third  Joint 
of  the  maxillae  is  the  longest.  The  body  is  oval,  with  the 
limbs  adapted  for  swimming,  and  there  are  two  eyes.  Hy^ 
drachna  coricharum  is  parasitic  throughout  life  on  the  gills  of 
fresh  water  mussels.  Others  are  parasitic  during  early  life  on 
fresh  water  Hemiptera  and  Coleoptera. 

In  Atax  the  body  is  oval,  solid  and  corneous.  The  mandi- 
bles end  in  a  stout  curved  claw,  and  the  five-jointed  maxillaiy 
palpi  end  in  an  acute  point.  The  species  are  red  in  color  and 
live  in  fiowing  streams ;  when  in  their  early,  and  in  some  cases 
their  adult  stages,  they  are  parasitic  in  the  gills  of  mussels. 

Llodid^  Leach.  The  Ticks  are  mites  of  gigantic  size,  with 
bodies  of  a  leathery  consistence.  The  three  to  four-jointed 
maxillae  are  small,  not  reaching  beyond  the  beak.  The  man- 
dibles are  saw-like,  being  covered  towards  the  end  with  teeth, 
with  from  two  to  four  terminal  hooks,  and,  with  the  large 
spatulate,  dentate  ^^glossoide"  of  the  maxillae,  form  a  beak 
which  the  tick  pushes  into  the  skin  of  its  host.  The  ocelli  arc 
oflen  wanting,  and  the  legs  are  slender,  with  two  claws, 
and  in  the  young  a  distinct  membranous  foot-pad.  The 
recently  hatched  young  (Fig.  638,  a,  glossoide ;  &,  mandibles ; 
c,  maxillary  palpi ;  6,  adult  gorged  with  blood)  is  six-footed, 
the  legs  being  very  long,  and  the  head  and  mouth-parts  are 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  than  in  the 


adult,  while  tliG  tripartite  division  of  the  body  is  very  dirtinct, 
the  thorax  being  distiuct  from  the  head  and  abdomen. 

The  genus  Argas  closely  resembles  Ixodes.  Gerstaeckei 
states  that  the  Argas  Perslcus  Fisher  is  very  annoying  to  tr»T- 
ellers  in  Persia.  Travellers  in  the  tropics  speak  of  the  in- 
tolerable torment  occasioned  by  wood  ticks,  Ixodei,  whiih, 
occurring  ortlinarily  on  shrubs  and  trees,  attach  themselves  to 
all  sorts  of  reptiles,  beasts  and  cattle,  and  even  man  bimscir 
as  he  passes  by  within  their  reach.  Sometimes  cases  fall 
within  tiie  practice  of  the  physician  who  is  called  to  remove 
the  tick,  which  is  found  sometimes  literally  bnried  under  tire 
skin.  Mr.  J.  Staulfer  writes  me,  that  "  on  June  23d  the  dgugh- 
ter  of  Abraham  Jackson  (colored),  playing  among  the  leaves 
in  a  wood,  near  Spriugville, 
Lancaster  County,  Penn.,on 
her  return  home  complained 
of  pain  in  the  arm.  No  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it  till  tbe 
next  day,  when  a  raised  tu- 
■  mor  was  noticed,  a  small 
iwrtion  protruding  throii^U 
the  skin,  apparently  like  a 
splinter  of  wood.  Tbe  chiki 
was  taken  to  a  physiciao 
who  applied  the  forceps,  and 
"'"'™'  after  considerable  paintolhe 

child,  and  labor  to  himself,  extracted  a  species  of  Ixodes, 
nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long,  of  an  oval  form,  and  browa 
mahogany  coloi-,  with  a  metallic  spot,  like  silver  bronze,  cen- 
trally situated  on  the  dorsal  region."  This  tick  proved,  iVom 
Mr.  Stautfer'a  figures,  to  be  without  donbt,  Ixodes  unipundata 
Pack.  (Plate  13,  fig.  11,  enlarged).  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Massachusetts  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn.  The  Ixodes  albipiet«i 
Pack.  (Fig.  638,  adult  goi^ed  with  blood,  and  the  six-footed 
young,  with  the  mouth-parts  of  the  young  enlarged,  and  rf.  a 
foot  showing  the  claws  and  sucking  disc),  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  H.iys  in  great  numbers  on  a  moose  which  had  been 
partially  domesticated.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  from  the 
first  of  May  until  the  25th  of  June,  the  "  eggs  being  forced  out 
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in  large  masses."  ''  On  the  3d  of  July  the  entire  mass  of  eggs 
seemed  to  hatch  out  at  once,  the  shell  opening  like  a  clam  and 
releasing  a  six-legged  insect."  ^ays.)  The  opening  of  the 
oviduct  is  just  behind  the  head,  between  the  anterior  pair  of 
feet,  so  that  the  eggs  appear  as  if  ejected  from  the  mouth. 

Another  species  is  the  Ixodes  bovls  (Plate  13,  fig.  10),  the 
common  cattle  tick  of  the  AVestern  States  and  Central  America, 
which  is  allied  to  the  European  7.  ricinus.  It  is  very  annoying 
to  horned  cattle,  gorging  itself  with  their  blood,  though  by  no 
means  confined  to  them  alone,  as  it  lives  indifferently  upon  the 
rattlesnake,  the  iguana,  small  mammals,  and  undoubtedly  any 
sort  of  animal  that  brushes  by  its  lurking-place  in  the  forest. 
It  is  a  reddish,  coriaceous,  flattened,  seed-like  creature,  with 
the  body  oblong  oval,  and  contracted  just  behind  the  middle. 
When  fully  grown  it  measures  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
in  length.  We  have  received  it  from  Missouri,  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Riley ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  McNiel  has  found  it  very  abun- 
dantly on  horned  cattle,  on  the  western  coast  of  Nicaragua. 

GAMASiDiE  Leach.  These  mites  have  scissor-like  mandibles, 
free  maxillffi,  with  joints  of  equal  length,  and  hairy  legs  of 
similar  size  and  form,  while  the  ocelli  are  obsolete.  They  live 
parasitically  on  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  The  genus  Gam' 
asiis  has  long  mandibles,  with  curved,  five-jointed,  acutely 
pointed  maxillary  palpi ;  the  body  is  oval,  fiattened,  the  skin 
dense,  and  the  first  and  last  pair  of  legs  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  middle  ones.  G,  coleoptrcUorum  Linn,  is  clear,  red- 
dish yellow,  and  about  a  third  of  a  line  long.  It  occurs  in 
Europe  on  beetles,  especiall}'^  species  of  Geotrupes  and  Necro- 
phorus.  The  same,  or  a  closely  allied  species,  is  found  in  this 
country.  Uropoda  vegetans  DeGeer,  a  similar  form,  also  lives 
on  beetles.  The  genus  Dermanyssus  has  shorter  jointed  max- 
illary palpi  than  in  Gamasus.  D,  avium  Duges  lives  on  birds, 
and  Z>.  pipistrellas,  Gervais  on  bats.  In  Pteroptus  the  terminal 
joint  of  the  maxillae  is  very  long.  Pt,  vespertUionis  Dufour  is 
a  parasite  of  the  bat. 

ORiBATiDiE  Nicolet.  In  these  mites  the  body  is  very  hard 
and  horny.    The  four-jointed  maxillary  palpi  are  short,  with 


the  first  Joint  very  large,  forming  a  toothed  eating  mrface. 

The  ocelli  are  nearly  obsolete,  and  the  legs  have  fh>ni  ooe  to 

three  claws.    The  cepbalotHoraz  has  generally  two  wing-like 

projections,  and  two  or  three  cup-shaped 

pedicellated  stigmata  on  the  edge.    Tlief 

generally  live  on  vegetable  matter,   lu 

OrUxjtes  the  side  of  tbe  cepbalothorax  is 

produced  often  into  wing-like  processes, 

with   the    abdomen    orbicular,  flatteoed, 

sometimes    emorginate.     The    Europesn 

0.  alatug  Hermann   is  smooth,  blackish 

ng.  vm.  brown,  and  lives  under  moss.    In  yolhni 

tbe  body  is  elongated,  somewhat  qnadrangular,  and  hts  1:0 

lateral  expansions,  while  the  legs  are  stout,  with  tripirtitr 

claws.     We  have  observed  an  undeseribed  species  of  this  genus 

socking  the  eggs  of  tbe  canker-worm  in  Salem.     It  may  be 

called  Nothrvs  ovivorvs  (Fig.  639).     It  is  reddish  brown,  with 

a  dense  bard  body,  witli  the  edge  of  the  abdomen  espaoded 

evenly,    and    with   three 

Blender  capitate  processej 

on  tbe  cepbalothorax. 

AcARiD£.  This  fimilt 
comprises  the  tme  mite*, 
which  have  sod,  thin- 
skinned  bodies,  with 
either  scissor  or  style-like 
mandibles,  tbe  latter  form- 
ing a  retracrile  homy 
tube.  The  maxille  »« 
obsolete,  as  well  as  the 
ocelli.  Tbe  claws  are 
*^-  **"■  sometimes  provided  wiih 

a  sucker.  The  members  of  this,  and  the  following  grotip^' 
are  among  the  most  lowly  organized  of  articulates,  and  vc 
found  living  parasitically  on  the  skin  of  other  animals,  or 
buried  within  their  integuments,  while  certain  acari  hi^e 
been  detected  within  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  the  bloodves- 
sels   and    the    intestinal   canals  of  vertebrate   animals.    The 
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genos  CheyUtua  is  remarkable  for  baviog  the  masillfe  vcty  large, 
and  like  a  pair  of  lega,  with  the  ends  tripartite,  the  outer 
division  being  curved  and  clawlike,  while  the  two  inneiuioat 
are  slender  lobes  pectinated  on  the  inner  side ;  the  mandibles 
are  style-like.  A  European  species  (Fig.  640)  feeds  on  Cheese- 
mites.  It  is  thought  by  Mr.  R.  Beck  that  another  species  of 
Cbeyletus  is  parthenogenous,  as  "be  obtained  several  gencvn- 
tiona  from  the  first  individual,  without  the  intervention  of  n 
male."  (Science-Gossip,  1869,  p.  7.)  Mr.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  has  found  a  species  of  this  genus,  which  we 
may  call  C^^usmmintvorus  (Plate  13,  fig.  6).  It  injured  the 
seeds  of  the  cabbage  stored  up  during  the  winter  hy  sucking 
them  dry.  The  genus  Tyroglypkus  is  known  by  the  body  being 
elongated  oval,  with  scissor-like  mandibles,  and  outstretched 
four-Jointed  feet,  with  a  long  stalked  sucking  disc  at  the  end. 
r.  domesticus  DeGeer  is  in  Europe  common  in  bouses. 

Many  people  have  been  startled  by  statements  in  newspapers 
and  more  authoritative  sources,  as  to  the  immense  numbers  of 
sugar  mites,  T.sacchari  (Fig.  G41),  found 
in  nnrefined  or  raw  augar.  According  to 
Professor  Cameron,  of  Dublin,  as  quoted 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute," for  November,  1868,  "Dr.  Hassel 
(who  was  the  first  to  notice  their  general 
occurrence  in  the  raw  sugar  sold  in  Lon- 
don) found  them  in  a  living  state  in  no 
fewer  than  sixty-nine  out  of  seventy-two 
samples.  He  did  not  detect  them  in  a 
single  specimen  of  refined  sugar.     In  an  '^*"  *"" 

inferior  sample  of  raw  sugar,  examined  in  Dublin  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  he  reports  finding  five  hundred  mit«8  in  ten  grains 
of  sugar,  BO  that  in  a  pound's  weight  occurred  one  hundred 
thousand.  They  appear  as  white  specks  in  the  sugar.  The 
disease  known  as  grocer's  itch  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to  the 
presence  of  this  mite,  which,  like  its  ally  the  Sarcoptes,  works 
its  way  under  the  skin  of  the  hand,  in  this  case,  however,  of 
cleanly  persons. 

Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  is  the  Cheese-mite,  T.  stro 
Lino.,  which  ollen  abounds  in  newly  made  cheese.    Lyonnet 
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states  that  during  summer  this  mite  is  viviparous.  T,  farhitE 
DeGeer,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  found  in  flour.  Other  species 
have  been  known  to  occur  fk  ulcers. 

We  figure  the  larva  of  the  European  TypModromus  pyri 
(Plate  13,  fig.  4)  the  adult  of  which,  according  to  A.  Scheuten, 
is  allied  to  Tyroglyphus,  and  lives  under  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaves  of  the  pear.  There  are  but  two  pairs  of  legs  present, 
and  the  body  is  long,  cylindrical  and  worm-like.  Fig.  5,  plate 
18,  represents  the  four-legged  larva  of  another  species  of 
Typhlodromus. 

The  Itch  mite  belongs  to  the  genus  Sarcoptes^  in  which  the 
body  is  rounded  ovate,  with  needle-like  mandibles,  and  with 
short  three-jointed  legs.  The  female  difiers  from  the  male  in 
having  the  two  hinder  paii*s  of  legs  only  partially  developed, 
and  ending  in  a  long  bristle.  S.  scabiei  Linn.  (Plate  13,  fig. 
7,  female)  was  first  recognized  hy  an  Arabian  author  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  results  from 
its  attacks.  It  buries  itself  in  the  skin  on  the  more  protected 
parts  of  the  body,  forming  minute  galleries,  by  which  its  pres- 
ence is  detected,  and  by  its  punctures  maintains  a  constant 
irritation. 

Other  species  are  known  to  infest  the  cat,  dog  and  swine. 
They  are  best  destroyed  by  the  faithful  use  of  sulphur  oint- 
ment. Various  species  of  an  allied  genus,  Dermatodectes^  live 
in  galleries  on  different  species  of  domestic  animals ;  thus  D, 
equi  lives  in  the  skin  of  the  horse,  D.  bovis  in  cattle,  and  D. 
oiHS  in  sheep.  Various  Sarcoptids  occur  on  birds;  among 
them  are  species  of  Dermaleichus.  On  March  6th,  Mr.  C. 
Cooke  called  my  attention  to  certain  female  mites  (Plate  13 
fig.  1)  which  were  situated  on  the  naiTow  groove  between  the 
main  stem  of  the  barb  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  barbules  of 
the  feathers  of  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  and  subsequently  we 
found  the  other  forms  indicated  in  Plate  13,  figs.  2  and  3,  in 
the  down  under  the  feathers.  These  long  worm-like  mites  are 
probably  the  females  of  the  singular  male  Sarcoptes-Uke  mite, 
represented  by  Figs.  2  and  3  of  the  plate,  as  they  were  found 
on  the  same  specimen  of  woodpecker  at  about  the  same  date. 

The  female  (though  there  is  probably  a  still  earlier  hexaiK)- 
doas  stage)  of  this  Sarcoptid,  which  we  may  call  Dermdleichua 
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pici-puhescentia^  has  an  elongated,  oblong,  flattened  body,  with 
four  short  legs,  provided  with  a  few  bristle-like  hairs,  and  end- 
ing in  a  stalked  sucker,  by  aid  of  which  the  mite  is  enabled  to 
walk  over  smooth,  hard  surfaces.  The  body  is  square  at  the 
end,  with  a  slight  median  indentation,  and  four  long  bristles  of 
eqnal  length.  They  remained  motionless  in  the  groove  on  the 
barb  of  the  feather,  and  when  removed  seemed  very  inert  and 
sluggish.  The  male  (Plate  13,  fig.  3)  is  a  most  singular  form, 
its  body  being  rudely  ovate,  with  the  head  sunken  between  the 
fore  legs,  which  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  second  pair, 
while  the  third  pair  are  twice  as  large  as  the  second  pair,  and 
directed  backwards,  and  the  fourth  pair  are  very  small,  not 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  deeply  cleft,  and 
supports  four  long  bristles  on  each  side  of  the  cleft,  while  other 
bristles  are  attached  to  the  legs  and  body,  giving  the  creature 
a  haggard,  unkempt  appearance.  The  genital  armature  is 
situated  between  the  largest  or  third  pair  of  legs.  A  preced- 
ing stage  of  this  mite,  which  may  be  called  the  pupa,  is  repre- 
sented on  Plate  13,  fig.  2.  It  (all  the  figures  of  this  sarcoptid 
being  drawn  to  one  scale  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Edwards, 
and  magnified  one  liundrcd  and  fifteen  diameters) 
looks  somewhat  like  the  adult,  the  body  being  shorter 
and  broader,  but  without  any  genital  armature. 

We  figure  on  Plate  13,  figs.  8  and  9,  greatly  en- 
larged, a  most  remarkable  mite,  discovered  by  New- 
port on  the  body  of  a  larva  of  a  wild  bee,  and 
described  by  him  under  the  name  of  Heteropua  ven- 
trtcosus.  Fig.  8,  in  the  plate,  represents  the  body 
of  the  fully  formed  female.  In  this  stage  it  reminds  us  Fig.  6«. 
of  Demodex  and  the  Tardigrades.  After  attaining  this  form 
its  small  abdomen  begins  to  enlarge  until  it  assumes  a  globu- 
lar form  (Plate  13,  fig.  9)  and  the  mass  of  mites  look  like  little 
beads.  Mr.  Newport  was  unable  to  discover  the  male,  and 
thought  that  this  mite  was  parthenogenous.  Another  singular 
mite  is  the  Demodex  foUiculorum  (Fig.  642),  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  buried  in  the  diseased  folli- 
cles of  the  wings  of  the  nose  in  man.  It  is  a  long,  slender, 
worm-like  form,  with  eight  short  legs,  and  in  the  larval  state 
has  six  legs.     This  singular  form  is  among  the  lowest  and 


most  degraded  of  the  order  of  Arachnids.  It  will  he  seen  thai 
the  adult  Demodez  retains  the  elongated,  worm-like  appear- 
ance of  the  larvee  of  the  higher  mites,  such  as  Typhlodroma;. 
This  is  an  indication  of  its  low  rank,  and  bints  of  a  cloee  rel*- 
tionship  to  the  Tardigrades. 

Takdiqbada  Doy^e.  (Arctisca).  The  Tardigrades.  or 
Bear  animalcules,  referred  by  some  to  the  worms,  were  ooasid- 
ered  aa  mites  by  O.  F.  MiJller  in  1785,  and  a  species  was  de- 
scribed by  him  under  the  luune  oC 
Acarus  ursellus.  They  have  also  beeo 
referred  to  the  Rotatoria  by  Dajardin. 
and  were,  by  Schultze,  considered  n 
parasitic  Entomostraca  allied  to  Ler 
n«ea.  With  Muller  we  woald  conuder 
tbem  as  insects  belonging  to  the  Aca- 
rina,  and  venture,  after  stadying  CUfu- 
rede's  admirable  work,  "Stadien  u 
Acariden,"  containing  an  accoont  of 
the  genus  Mj'obia,  bo  consider  the  Tir- 
,  digrades  as  a  family  of  mites.  Il 
form,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanyii^ 
figures,  copied  from  Doyere's  valaabk 
memoir,  they  are  essentially  mites,  and 
allied  in  form  to  Demodex  and  He- 
teropus,  though  in  their  internal  organi- 
Fig.  att.  zation  difi^ring  Ih>m  all  otber  insecU! 

in  being  true  hermaphroditesi  Miiller  obser\-ed  that  tbr.T 
moulted  their  skins.  The  mouth  is  adapted  for  sacbiDf. 
with  style-like  mandibles  like  those  of  Myobia.  There  are  two 
ocelli,  and  the  worm-like  body  is  cylindrical,  consisting  of  four 
thoracic  segments  behind  the  head,  bearing  four  pairs  of  sbort. 
thick  legs,  ending  in  three  or  four  claws  (in  these  characters 
reminding  us  of  tbe  Feripatus,  a  worm  with  a  lai^ge,  flesliv 

ExFLtHATIOK  OP  Pl^TB  IS.— FlO.  I.  DtrwuMdmi  pkt^ubaeaMM  Pack-,  ft- 

mile.  FiQ.a,  jcnros  male.  Fio.  B,  adnll  male,  Fia.  4,  larva  of  T^ytfu*-™— 
■vri  Bchentan  (■ftar  Bohenten).  Fio.  S,  larva  at  another  gpeclas  of  7^>rnrfrcM« 
(alter  Bchenten).  Pio.  S,  CJirfletui  lemlnteantt  Pack.  no.  T,  Sarcoftt*  ■r^" 
DeOeer  (afler  Qervnie).  Tio.  6,  Htttrvpiu  vaitrieaiut  Newport,  roily  Rnmrd  I*- 
mate.  FiO.  B,  tpavid  fbmale  of  the  eame  (after  Newport).  Fia.  10.  7»de>  torii 
BUey.   no.  U,  IxodtitatipiHKtata  FtxX.   AU  tha  fl(area  are  eolai^ad. 
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leg-like  process  attached  to  the  sides  of  each  ring  of  the  body 
and  ending  in  a  pair  of  claws).  In  size  they  are  microscopic 
and  live  in  standing  water  among 
plants  and  like  the  Rotatoria  revive 
after  being  apparently  dead  and  dried 
up.  They  were  called  Tardigrades 
from  their  excessively  slow  motions. 
The  young  is  born  with  its  full  comple- 
ment of  legs,  and  moults  several  times 
before  amving  at  maturity. 

MUnesiuni  tardigradtan  Schrank 
(Fig.  643,  /,  mouth-parts ;  &,  alimen- 
tary canal ;  ov^  ovary)  is  a  fifth  of  a 
line  long ;  while  Emydiuni  testudo 
Doydre  (Fig.  644,  magnified  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  times)  is  another 
European  species. 

Macrobiotits  Americor 

nu8  Pack,  has  been  discovered  in  Maine  by  Rev. 

W.  R.  Cross. 


Fig.  644. 


LiNGUATULiKA.  V.  Bcu.  Thcsc  remarkably  worm- 
like mites  in  the  adult  state  inhabit  the  nostrils  and 
frontal  sinuses  of  dogs  and  wolves,  and  more  rarely 
of  horses  and  sheep.  The  larvse,  which  are  like 
low  mites  in  form,  are  provided  with  boring  horny 
jaws  and  two  pairs  of  small  feet  armed  with  sharp, 
retractile  claws.  They  live  in  the  liver  of  various 
animals,  where  they  become  encysted,  passing 
through  a  sort  of  pupa  state.  The  most  common 
species  is  here  represented  (Fig.  644a,  Pentast(y/na 
tcenioides  Rudolphi,  from  Verrill).  The  male  is 
.08  inch,  and  the  female,  which  is  oviparous ,  three 
^*  or  four  inches  long.     It  sometimes  infests  man, 

living  in  the  early  otages  encysted  in  the  liver  and  lungs.     In 
Egypt  P.  constrictuin  Siebold  is  occasionally  fatal. 

Ptcnogonidjb  Latr.  Marine,  atracheate  mites,  with  palpi, 
clielae  and  four  pairs  of  long  legs,  into  which  the  stomach 
sends  long  caeca.  Pycnogonum  peHagicuni  and  Nymphon 
grossipes  are  types  of  the  group. 
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SUBCLASS  m.     MYRIOPODA. 

The  Myriopods  are  readily  known  by  their  long,  cjlindrical 
or  somewhat  flattened  bodies,  which  are  composed  of  Ax>m  ten 
(counting  the  head  as  one)  to  over  two  hundred  rings.  The 
head  is  free  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is  much  like  that 
of  insects,  wliile  the  thoracic  rings  are  scarcely  distinguishable, 
either  in  form  or  the  character  of  their  appendages,  from  the 
numerous  abdominal  rings,  so  that  the  head,  instead  of  being 
soldered  to  the  thorax  as  in  the  spiders,  is  here  free,  while 
tlie  thorax  is  merged  in  the  abdomen. 

The  head  of  Cermatia  shows  how  closely  the  highest  M yrio- 
pod  agrees  with  the  insects.  The.  few  (sixteen)  segments 
composing  the  body  (counting  the  head  aa  one)  ;  the  large 
compound  eyes,  the  long  filiform  antennae,  and  well  developeti 
palpi,  fai-ther  show  the  close  relationship  of  this  form  to  the 
insects.  The  habits  of  this  genus  also  remind  us  of  the  spi- 
ders, as  they  are  predaceous  and  are  said  to  leap  after  their 
prey. 

In  the  Chilopod  Myriopods  the  month-parts  are  of  the  same 
number,  and  follow  each  other  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
insects.  Thus  in  advance  of  the  mouth  there  are  first  the 
ocelli,  and  immediately  behind  them  the  antennae ;  l>ehin<j 
the  mouth  are  the  mandibles,  the  maxillse  with  their  palpi,  and 
the  labial  palpi.  As  each  of  these  jointed  organs  is  repre- 
sented by  an  elemental  ring  we  have  four  segments  in  the  head. 

In  the  embryo  of  Julus  the  rudiments  of  the  first  pair  of 
legs  are  soon  aborted,  and  thus  the  first  thoracic  ring  bears 
no  legs  in  adult  life.  The  legs  are  composed  of  a  coxa,  a 
femur,  a  tibia  and  a  tarsus,  as  in  the  higher  insects. 

As  shown  by  Newport  the  nervous,  digestive,  respiratcwT 
and  reproductive  systems  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
larvae  of  insects,  as  does  the  external  form  of  these  animals. 

Newix)rt  states  that  the  nervous  system  of  Myriopods  ap- 
proaches nearer,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  formation,  to  that  of 
the  Annelids  than  that  of  the  larvie  of  insects.  "In  the 
Chilopoda  it  has  the  form  of  a  double  cord  connected  by  large 
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ganglia  in  each  segment,  as  in  most  of  the  Annelida,  Crusta- 
cea and  lusecta;  but  in  the  vermiform  Chiiognatha,  which 
former  researches  have  proved  to  me  are  most  nearly  con- 
nected to  the  Annelida,  the  two  parts  of  this  double  cord,  are 
so  closely  united  laterally  as  to  appear  like  a  single  cord  th^t 
gives  off  a  multitude  of  small  nervous  trunks  at  its  sides 
throughout  its  whole  length,  but  without  distinct  ganglionic 
enlargements  at  their  origin."  The  brain  is  '' composed  of  at 
least  four  pairs  of  ganglia." 

The  digestive  system  comprises  the  long,  tubular  salivary 
glands,  of  which  two  are  found  on  each  side  of  the  cesophagus 
and  stomach,  opening  by  a  long  excretory  duct  into  the  mouth ; 
and  Professor  Leidy  has  described  two  others  which  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  cesophagiis,  and  are  pyriform,  con- 
glomerate, and  cellular  in  structure^  Also  the  long  intestinal 
canal  which  is  much  as  described  in  the  higher  insects ;  while, 
as  in  Julus,  according  to  Leidy,  '^  at  the  termination  of  the 
proventriculus,  there  open  two  biliary  tubes,  and  from  it,  sur- 
rounding the  commencement  of  the  ventriculus,  is  suspended 
a  broad,  white,  opaque,  reticulated  band,  apparently  composed 
like  the  reta  adiposa  of  insects." 

The  circulatory  system  is  of  a  much  lower  type  than  in 
insects,  and  in  Julus  it  approaches,  according  to  Newport,  by 
its  rudimentary  development  that  of  the  worms.  The  vascular 
system  consists  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  or  heai*t,  with  very  numerous 
separate  chambers,  almost  equal  to  the  segments  of  the  body, 
which  connects  with  another  system  of  vessels  lying  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body  between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
nervous  cord.  This  plexus  of  vessels  thus  forms  "  a  vascular 
collar  around  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal."  ^^  At 
each  constriction  of  the  heart  in  the  Julidce,  between  two 
chambers,  there  are  two  transverse  lateral  orifices,  as  in  In- 
sects," which  Newport  supposes  to  be  either  the  terminations 
of  delicate  veins,  or  simple  apertures  admitting  the  blood  from 
the  venous  sinuses  in  the  body. 

The  tracheary  system  is  much  as  in  the  six-footed  insects, 
and  the  stigmata  have  the  same  relative  position,  but  are 
placed  on  the  alternate  segments  of  the  body. 

In  the  Chilopoda  the  sexual  system  is  much  as  in  the  six- 
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footed  insects,  and  the  orifices  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
body.  The  ovaiy  is  a  long  single  tube,  which  opens  in  the  last 
ring  of  the  body ;  while  in  the  lower  suborder,  Chilognatha, 
there  is  only  a  single  long  ovarian  tube,  provided  with  two 
short  oviducts  which  open  on  the  third  segment  of  the  body 
fi-om  the  head.  The  male  organs  in  the  Chilopods  are  much 
more  complicated  than  in  the  other  Myriopods,  and  the  two  or 
three,  or  even  the  single  testicular  tube,  open  on  the  end  oi 
the  body,  while  in  the  Chilognaths,  such  as  Julus,  there  are 
two  testes  which  lead  out  by  a  vas  deferens  to  the  orifice  situ- 
ated on  the  third  thoracic  ring.  The*  order  is  divided  into  two 
suborders,  i.  e.,  the  Chilopoda  and  Chilognatha  of  Liatreille. 


CHILOPOD A. 

This  group  is  characterized  by  each  ring  being  simple  and 
not  divided  into  subsegments,  and  bearing  but  a  single  pair  (^ 
feet,  while  the  head  is  divided  into  two  r^ons,  one  placed 
before  the  mouth,  the  other  behind  the  mouth.  The  sexual 
outlet  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  body. 

This  suborder  is  the  highest,  as  it  contains  those  Myriopods 
which  have  the  fewest  segments  to  the  body*,  thus  approaching 
the  six-footed  insects  and  spiders.  They  are  active,  rapacious 
in  their  habits,  and  by  the  division  of  the  head  into  the  two 
regions,  movable  on  each  other,  they  can  almost  emulate  the 
insects  in  their  powers  of  seizing  their  pre3\  As  stated  br 
Professor  Wood,  their  highly  organized  muscular  and  nervous 
system,  the  compactness  of  their  intestinal  apparatus,  and  the 
length  and  power  of  their  legs,  all  betoken  habits  of  great 
activity ;  whilst  the  formidable  nature  of  their  mandibles,  and 
the  sharp  spines,  both  lateral  and  terminal,  with  which  their 
feet  are  armed,  fit  them  for  predatory  warfare.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Chilopods  are  the  more  animal,  while  the 
Chilognaths  are  the  more  vegetative ;  this  is  due  to  the  greater 
concentration  of  the  body  headwards,  and  the  more  compact 
build  of  the  body  behind  the  head. 

*  The  larvn  of  this  group  may  hare  as  many  as  six  or  eight  imUts  of  legs  -nhen 
they  leave  the  egg,  while  the  young  Chilognaths  hare  only  three.    (BoUsBton.) 
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It  is  probable  that  tbe  Centipedes  and  their  allies  appearctl 
at  a  much  later  period  in  the  earth's  history  than  the  Chilog- 
natha,  aa  the  earliest  form  of  the  present  Bubordor  known  to  us 
is  the  GeophiluB  proavus"  of  Germar,  from  the  Jurassic  rocks, 
whilst  the  oldest  Myriopod,  one  of  the  Julidce,  is,  according 
to  Dawson,  found  in  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Dr.  Antoo  Dohm  has  recently  described  a  Julus 
from  the  coal  formation  of  Germany. 

Cerh&tidx  Leach.     This  group  is  characterized  by  having 
only  sixteen  rings  to  tbe  body,  while  the  legs  and  ontennfe  bavo 
more  numerous  joints  than  usual.    The  head  is  lai^e,  very  free 
from  the  body,  with  compound  eyes,  as  in  the  six-footed  in- 
aects,  and  long  spiny  palpi,  while  tbe  tergites,  or  scuta,  are 
but  eight  in  number,  and  there  are  nine  pairs  of  spiracles. 
The  female  ovipositor  is  forceps-like,  while  the  corresponding 
male  appendages  are  style-like.    Tbe  species  arc  the 
most  gaily  colored  of  the  order,  being  striped  along 
the  body  and  banded  on  the  legs.     Cermatia  for- 
ceps Raflnesque  is  greeuish-brown,  with  three  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  deep  green. 

LiTHOBiiDA  Newport.     In  this  and  the  remain- 
ing families  of  this  suborder  the  anteunte  are  short, 
and  the  eyes  simple  and  sometimes  wanting.     In 
the  present  family  there  are  fifteen  tet^ites,  and  the 
antenns  ar.e  longer  than  in  the  succeeding  group. 
In  Lithobius  the  antcnnee  arc  forty-jointed,  and     Fig.  oie. 
the  head  is  broad  and  flat.     The  species  of  this  genns  attack 
earth-worms,  grappling  with  them  for  several  hours,  and  after 
killing  them,  suck  their  blood.    They  will,  in  confinement,  de- 
stroy each  other.     Their  bite  is  poisonous  to  email  articulates. 
The  European  L.  forficatua,  according  to  Newman   ("Ento- 
mologist"  1866,  iii,  p.  342)  is  preyed  upon  by  Proctotnipes 
calcar  of  Ilaliday.     LUluAius  Americanua  Newport  (Fig.  645) 
la  a  widely  diffused  species,  and  erroneously  passes  by  tbe 
name  of  £^-wig.    It  is  foiind  everywhere,  under  sticks  awl 
about  manure-heaps,  where  it  feeds  upon  insects  and  worms. 
*  SliiM  (boiini  1>7  Pwr.  Hardi  to  ba  an  AnDslId  (bckyraouiUmi). 
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The  genns  Botkropolys  of  Wood,  differs  in  having  small, 
almost  round  puuctiform  excoriations  arranged  in  three  or 
four  series  on  the  coxa.  The  B.  multidefitattttt  of  Newport  is 
found  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  is  recognized  bj 
having  from  thiity-two  to  thirty-seven  ocelli  on  each  side  of 
the  head. 

ScoLOPENDRiDiE  Lcach.  The  Centipede  is  the  type  of  this 
family.  There  are  from  twenty-one  to  twentj'-three  feet-bear- 
ing segments,  with  few  or  no  ocelli,  while  the  last  pair  of  feet 
are  thickened  and  generally  spinous.     This  genus  comprises 

the  most  gigantic  of  all  Myriapods,  Scolopendra 
gigantea  Linn.  A'om  the  East  Indies,  being  niue 
inches  long.  S.  Jteros  Girard  is  our  largest 
species,  and  is  found  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  bite  of  the  Centipede  is  dangeroas;  the 
poison  is  conveyed  from  two  glands,  one  iu  each 
of  the  large  fangs  or  first  pair  of  legs. 

The  genus  Scolopocryptops  differs  in   having 
no  ocelli,    and   twenty- three   feet-bearing    seg- 
ments, while  the  antennte  are  seventeen-jointeil. 
S.  sexspinosa  Say  (Fig.  646)  is  common  about 
Philadelphia,  and  is  found  in  Iowa ;  it  is  deep 
orange,  withyellow,  somewhat  compressed  feet, 
with  three  spines  on  each  of  the  last   pair  of 
feet.     Wood  describes  the  manner  of  moultin? 
Pig.  646.        JQ  |;jj|g  species.     The  skin  had  been  crowded  back 
BO  as  to  cover  only  the  last  two  or  three  rings.     The  cast  skin 
contains  the  skin  of  the  head  and  all  its  appendages,  even  to 
the  maxillae  and  maxillary  palpi.     The  anterior  portion  of  the 
skin  was  so  torn  as  to  show  that  the  process  of  shedding  proba- 
bly began  by  the  creature's  withdrawing  its  head  from  its  case, 
and  then  thrusting  it  out  between  some  of  the  anterior  sterna, 
completing  the  process  by  pushing  the  skin  back  with  its  legs, 
and  aiding  them  by  a  peculiar  wriggling  motion.     The  exu\-ia 
had  most  of  the  posterior  segments  entire,  showing  that  the 
occupant  had  been  withdrawn  from  it  like  a  hand  from  a  glove." 
Wood  also  states  that  the  female  guards  her  young  by  layinjr 
on  her  side,  and  then  coiling  her  body  passes  them  along  by  a 
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^' rapid  cilia-like  action  of  her  feet ;"  thus  arranging  them  sat- 
isfactorily to  herself. 


GEOPHiLiDiE  Leach.  These  Myriapods  are  very  long  and 
slender,  with  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  segments,  each 
formed  of  two  complete,  but  unequal  subsegments,  and  bearing 
but  a  single  pair  of  feet.  There  are  no  ocelli ;  the  antenme 
are  fourteen-jointed,  and  the  anal  feet  are  short  and  style-like. 

In  Mecistocephalus  the  "cephalic  segment,"  or  anterior  part 
of  the  head  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  while  in 
Oeophilus  the  same  region  of  the  head  is  square. 
M.  fulvus  Wood  is  fulvous,  polished,  with  a  light 
orange  head ;  according  to  Wood  it  is  most  often 
found  under  the  inner  bark  of  decaying  logs  of 
the  locust  tree.  GeophUus  cephalicus  is  an  unu- 
sually broad  species  found  near  Philadelphia.  G. 
hipuncticeps  Wood  (Fig.  647)  is  found  in  the 
Western  States  and  Sonora. 

In  Strigamia  the  cephalic  segment  is  small, 
short,  and  generally  somewhat  triangular.  ^S". 
hothrioptis  Wood  is  a  bright  red  robust  species,  and 
inhabits  Philadelphia.  S.  cMonophila  Wood  is  a 
diminutive  species,  being  only  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long ;  it  is  found  far  north,  at  Fort  Simpson, 
on  the  Red  River,  of  the  North.  The  largest  spe- 
cies known  is  8.  epileptica  Wood  from  Oregon, 
which  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  last  pair  of  male 
feet  are  represented  by  Wood  to  be  antenniform,  those  of  the 
female  being  small,  short,  and  preserving  the  usual  shape  of 
the  leg.  This  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  antero- 
posterior symmetiy  of  these  animals,  here  more  strongly' 
marked  than  usual. 


Fig.  G47. 


Pauropodidje  Lubbock.  The  sole  member  of  this  family  is 
the  Pauropus^  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  discovered  in  England 
living  among  decaying  leaves.  "The  body  is  composed  of  ten 
segments,  including  the  head,  and  is  convex,  with  scattered 
hairs ;  there  are  nine  pairs  of  legs,  and  the  antennse  are  five- 
Jointed,  bifid  at  the  extremity  and  beaiing  thiee  long  jointed 
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appendages."    The  two  species,  P.  Hv^eyi  and  P.  peduncula- 
tua  of  Lubbock  are  white,  and  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
in  length.    Lubbock  regards  this  remarkable  form  as  a  "con- 
•     necting  link  between  the  Chilopods  and  Chilt^- 
naths,  and  also  as  bridging  over  to  a  certain 
extent  the  great  chasm  which  separates  thein 
"    from  other  articnlata."     No  trachea  could  hi- 
^  detected.     The  six-foote<I  young  {Fig.  648)  hnd 
the  first  pair  of  legs  attached  to  the  first  seg- 
ment behind  the  head,  the  two  other  paim  to 
the  following  one.     Tlie  resemblance  of  Pauro- 
pU9  to  those  Podune,  such  as  Achonites,  in 
which  the  "spring"  is  verj' short,  is  certainly 
Fig.  648.         remarkable.     We  may,  therefore,  consider  the 
Pauropiis  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  UyrioiM>ds  and 
the  Neuroptera.  P.  Lubbockii  Pack.,  was  found  at  Salem,  Ma^. 
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Iw  this  division  of  tlie  Myriopoda  the  body  is  divided  into 
numerous  segments,  each  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  short 
legs,  and  the  antenniE  arc;  short,  with  but  few  joints. 

They  are  the  lowest  insects,  and  in  Julus,  with  its  large 
number  of  rings  of  the  same  form,  we  have  a  good  illustration 
of  the  vegetative  repetition  of  the  zoological  elements,  or 
s^inents,  composing  the  body,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
obtains  in  tlie  cephalized  honey  bee,  for  instance,  and  remindH 
us  strikingly  of  the  Worms.  In  the  genus  Bracltycybe,  a  remote 
ally  of  Polj'desmiis,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  some  cnis- 
taceans,  such  as  the  Isojxids,  and  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body  of  tliis  Myriopod,  in  the  bi-oad  lateral  expansions  of 
the  segments,  even  recalls  the  tail  of  a  trilobite.  • 

Wood  states  that  the  eyes  are  frequently  absent,  and  when 
present  they  are  generally  numerous  and  collected  in  patches 
near  the  base  of  the  antennie.  The  long,  cylindrical-bodie<) 
Jidus  is  the  typical  form  of  the  suborder,  while  the  flattened 
dilated  Potydesmus  is  a  more  aberrant  form. 

The  mouth-parts  are  either,  as  in  Julus,  formed  for  feeding 
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on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  or  tube-like,  as  in  Br&obycybe  and 
allieH ;  one  pair  of  maxilt»  are  wanting. 

GtOMERiD^  Leach.  In  this  groap  the  eyes  are  arranged  in 
a  linear  series,  and  the  antennae  are  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
head.  The  body  is  half-cylindrical,  short  and  plump,  with  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  segments.  The  head  is  laige  and  free,  with 
the  first  thoracic  ring  small,  while  the  last  abdominal  ring  is 
large  and  shield-shaped.  The  genital  openings  in  both  sexes 
are  situated  just  behind  the  insertion  of  the  second  paii*  of 
limbs.  In  Olomeria  the  body  consists  of  twelve  rings  and 
seventeen  pairs  of  limbs,  wliile  in  Sphcerotherium  the  body  is 
made  up  of  thirteen  rings  and  twenty-one  pairs  of  feet.  The 
species  are  exotic,  Glomeris  marginata  Latreille  being  found 
in  Europe,  and  the  Sphierotheria  in  the  tropics. 

PoLTDESMiDiE  Leach.  In  this  group  the  body  is  much  flat- 
tened, the  sterna  overarching  the  scuta,  to  which  they  are 
closely  cemented,  and  the  scuta  are  furnished  with -lateral 
inniinse.  ^'The  head  is  large  and  massive,  the  absence  of  eyes 
and  the  small  antennse  point  to  a  state  of  low  development  of 
the  special  senses.  The  female  genitalia  are  placed  in  the 
thu'd  segment,  just  posterior  to  the  second  pair  of  legs.  They 
are  generally  more  or  less  hidden  within  the  body; 
the  male  organs  are  situated  in  the  seventh  segment, 
replacing  the  eighth  pair  of  legs.  They  generally 
project  very  prominently  from  the  body."  The  young 
have  three  pairs  of  legs,  on  the  2d,  4th  and  5th  rings. 

In  Polydesmua  the  body  is  much  flattened,  with  broad 
lateral  expansions  to  the  rings.  Polydeamua  Canon 
densis  Newport  is  deep  brown,  with  pubescent  scarcely 
clavate  antennse ;  each  of  the  scuta  has  eight  scales, 
arranged  in  a  double  series.  The  male  appendages  Fig.  649. 
are  hairy,  with  a  curved  terminal  spine  of  moderate  length. 
The  female  appendages  ^^  consist  of  a  pair  of  bodies  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  crest  of  a  helmet.  Along  their  free  margin 
is  an  opening  surmounted  by  a  double  series  of  teeth-like  pro- 
cesses. It  is  found  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  P. 
erythropygus    Brandt    (Fig.    649)    inhabits    the    Middle    and 
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Western  States.  In  Polyxenus  the  body  is  short,  clothed  with 
short  penicillate  scales,  and  there  are  thirteen  pairs  of  feet. 
(These  scales,  or  hairs,  as  has  been  remarked  to  us  by  Mr. 
Sanborn,  are  remarkably  like  the  hairs  of  Dermestes,  and  this 
homology  is  another  proof  that  the  Myriapods  are  an  order  of 
the  class  Insecta.)  P.  fascictUatus  Say  is  about  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  It  has  been  detected  by  Mr.  Sanborn  under 
the  bark  of  trees  near  Boston,  and  I  have  found  it  in  Salem  in 
the  same  situations,  and  also  at  Nantucket. 

JuLiDiS  Leach.  ThotLsand  Legs.  Millepedes.  This  group 
embraces  the  typical  species  of  this  suborder.  The  body  is 
almost  perfectly  cylindrical,  with  the  sternum  greatly  reduced 
in  size,  those  of  the  posterior  subsegments  being  almost 
absent,  while  the  tergum  is  greatly  in  excess.  The  head  ha 
large,  with  often  rather  long  and  filiform  antennae,  and  simple 
eyes  arranged  in  variously  shaped  patches  neai*  the  base  of 
the  antennae. 

In  Juhis  the  body  is  slender  and  seldom  more  than  three 
inches  long;   the  sides  of  the  first  scutum  are  produced  in 
the  female,  while  the  anteniiee  are  long  and  filiform.     Wood 
says  the  males  are  ''farther  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  altera- 
tion of  tlic  first  pair  of  feet,  which  are  transformed  into  a  pair 
of  very  large,  thick  organs,"  which  probably  serve  as  clasping 
appendages.     Juliis  is  found  commonlj^  under  sticks,  etc.     It 
is  long,  c\-lindrical,  hard,  with  numerous  feet,  short  and  weak, 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  body  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen.     The  antennae  are  short  and  filiform.     They 
crawl  rather  slowly,  and  at  rest  curve  the  body  into  a  ring. 
They  live  on  vegetable  substances,  or  eat  dead  earth-worms  or 
snails.     ''In  the  spring  the  female  deposits  her  e^s  in  masses 
of  sixty  or  seventy,  in  a  hole  excavated  for  the  purpose  under 
the  ground ;  after  three  weeks  or  more  the  young  make  their 
appearance."  (Van  der  Hoeven.)     Newport  states  that  when 
hatched  the  young  Julus  consists  of  eight  rings,  including  the 
head.     The  body  of  the  embryo,  seen  from  above,  is  com- 
pressed and  wedge-shaped,  being  broadest  at  the  second  and 
tliird  segments.     For  many  days  (seventeen)  after  hatching, 
the  embryo  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane  which  Newport  re- 
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garda  as  the  analogue  of  the  amnion,  or  vitelline  membrnne, 
of  the  vertebrates.     Tbis  membi-ane  is  at  the  end  of  the  body 
connected  with  another,  which  in  the  unburst  shell  is  external 
to  the  "  amnion,"  and  lines  the  interior  of  the  shell.     New- 
port compares  this  with  the  chorion  of  vertebiates.     Before  the 
amnion    is   thrown   off  the  embryo  moults, 
and  six  new  segments  appear  (Fig.  650,  b), 
and  minute  tubercles  bud  out  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  six  and  seventh  rings,  as  at  a. 
The  new  segments  are  always  developed  be- 
tween the  last  and  penultimate  ones,'  as  has 
bscn  obsen'ed  in  the  worms,  the  Crustacea, 
the  spiders,  and  as  I  have  observed  in  the  em- 
bryo of  the  Dragon-fly.     In  the  young  Juliis 
no  legs  glow  out  on  the  third  segment  fiom 
tlie  head,  but  the  outlet  of  the  oviduct  of 
the  female  is  placed  on  this  segment.     The  ^^-  **"■ 

male  organs  find  their  outlet  on  the  sixth  ring  fVom  the  head. 

Jiil'iK   Canadensis  Newp.  is  brownish  chestnut,  ornamented 
with  a  hiaok  dorsal  line,  and  a  lateral  row  of  black  dots.     The 
body  consists  of  fifly-three  segments.     It  is  found 
]n  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 

J.  m.idUatri<Uus  Walsh  (Fig.  651)  inhaliits  the 
Western  States.  The  genus  Spirobittus  has  a  much 
larger,  thicker  body,  and  a  rather  smalt  head,  with 
short  antennte,  ollen  lying  partially  hidden  in  a 
groove  in  the  side  of  the  head.  Spirobotua  margi- 
natiis  Say  is  deep  brown,  annulated  with  red,  and 
consists  of  from  flfty-thiee  to  filly-seven  segments. 
The  male  appendices  are  described  by  Wood  as 
formed  of  two  outer  parts,  and  a  connecting  yoke-like 
piece. 

To  this  family  without  much  doubt,  as  Dr.  Dawson 
states,  belongs  the  Xylobim  sigiUariK  of  Dawson 
(Plate  1,  fig.  4)  ft-om  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  *■'«  '^■ 
of  Nova  Scotia.  This,  in  its  short,  thiclt  antenuie,  and  small 
head,  rather  approaches  Spirobohfs  than  JuIiis,  though  the 
antennte  are  shorter,  while  the  twelie  ocelli  represented  in  Dr. 
Dawson's  Bgnre  (Air-Breaihers  of  the  Coal  Period.     Montreal, 

■In  tlio  ChtlopiHla  th«  nsir  eegmeats  are  iuterealated  between  the  old  onea. 
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1863.  Plate  vi,  fig.  58-61)  arc  arranged  much  as  in  S,  margi- 
natus.  It  differs  remarkably,  however,  in  the  i*ai8ed  posterior 
margin  of  the  segments,  giving  a  serrate  outline  to  the  body. 
In  this  respect  it  seems  to  combine  the  chai*actei*s  of  the  pres- 
ent family  and  that  of  Spirostrephon^  a  genus  in  many 
i-cspects  intermediate  between  the  Polydesniidoe  and  the 
Siphonanticu  Four  spiracles  are  represented  on  the  tenth  to 
the  thirteenth  segments  from  the  head. 

The  genus  Spirostrephon  is  in  many  respects  intermediate 
between  this  and  the  succeeding  family,  the  sterna  being  soft, 
as  in  the  Siphofiantia,  S,  Copei  Pack*  waa  found  by  Mr.  C. 
Cooke  in.  Mammoth  Cave. 

Siphon ANTiA  Brandt.  In  the  sucking  Myriopods  {Suganiia 
of  Brandt)  we  meet  with  the  lowest,  most  worm-like  forms  of 
the  sub-class.  The  head  is  very  small  and  concealed  beneath 
the  prothoracio  ring.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  fused  and 
united  into  a  sucking  tube  for  the  imbibition  of  fluids.  The 
eyes  are  either  present  or  absent,  and  the  scuta,  or  tergites, 
may  be  prolonged  laterally  into  laminsB  which  afford  protec- 
tion only  to  the  back  and  flanks,  the  central  part  of  the  abdo- 
men being  soil.  The  feet  are  small  and  hidden  beneath  the 
broad  body,  while  the  male  appendages  are  placed  on  the 
seventh  segment.  In  Octoglena  the  eight  eyes  are  arranged 
in  two  converging  rows.  O,  hivirgata  Wood  is  brown,  with  a 
roddish  stripe  on  each  side,  with  about  forty-five  segments  to 
the  body.  In  Brachycybe  the  rostrum  is  acute,  much  shorter 
than  the  antenna?,  while  the  body  is  broad  and  flattened. 
Brachycybe  Lecontei  Wood  inhabits  Georgia,  and  has  long 
lateral  expansions  to  the  tergites. 


PERIPATIDEA. 

This  group  is  perhaps  equivalent  and  allied  to  the  Mjrio- 
])oda,  with  some  affinities  to  the  Tardigrades.  BeripcUus  has 
numerous  pores  or  stigmata,  from  which  fine  U-ache®  arise, 
"^rhe  body  and  appendages  are  not  jointed,  the  thirty  pairs  of 
legs  ending  each  in  two  claws.  B.  Hdtoardsii  inhabits 
Venezuela. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  CALENDAR. 


This  calendar  applies  mostly  to  the  New  England  states,  where  the  appearancea 
of  the  insects  here  enumerated  have  been  recorded.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  season  of  New  York  city  is  about  two  weeks  in  adyance  of  that  of  Boston, 
and  that  of  Vhrginia  and  Illinois  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier.  It  is  designed 
to  be  of  special  use  to  fiirmers  and  gardeners  as  indicating  the  times  of  appear- 
ance of  ii^urions  insects.  When  only  the  generic  name  is  given  several  species 
appear  simultaneously.  The  reader  in  noticing  an  insect  mentioned  here  can  turn 
to  the  index  and  And  in  the  body  of  the  work  an  account  of  its  habits. 

MARCH. 

Bombus,  queens;  a  fow  Ichneumons  and  Chalcids;  Vanessa;  Grapta;  a  few 
specimens  of  Noctuidn,  Tortricidio  and  Tineids;  Ephippophora  caryana;  Canker 
worm,  females  and  males;  Anthomyia;  Tachina;  Chironomus;  AnopliUes;  Bibio; 
Cliionea;  Valga,  on  the  snow;  Trichocera  hiemalis;  Cicindclie  and  Carabid»; 
Dytlscidie,  and  other  water  beetles;  Aquatic  Hemiptera;  CapniaandTamlopteiyx; 
Boreus. 

AFRIL. 

l8t-10th.— Formica;  Brephos;  Adela,  on  willows;  Aphodius;  Ptinns  fVir;  Der> 
mestes;  Anthrcnus;  Attagenus;  Epurasa;  Ips;  Ellychnia;  Larva  and  female  of 
MeloS  on  bodies  of  wild  bees  and  wasps;  Ceuthophilus. 

16tlh-30th.— Polyommatus;  Lycana;  Thecla;  Coddling  moth  (Carpocapsa) ;  mo»- 
qnitoes  and  larva;  Bombylius;  Burying  beetles;  Euryomia  Inda;  Buprestids; 
Chalcophora  Virglnica;  Castings  of  Saperda  Candida;  Cylindrical  bark  borers 
fTomicus,  Zylographa);  Hylurgus;  Pissodesstrobi;  Hylobius  pales;  Phytocoria. 

MAT. 

lst-lftth.<»Xylocopa,  Ceratina,  Osmla,  Andrena  and  Halictns  nesting;  CoHas; 
Argynnis  Bellone;  Melitaea  Myrina;  Chrysophams  Phlisaa;  Cllsiocompa  larva 
hatching  out;  Scoliopteryx;  Drasteria;  Coremia;  Gooseberry  Pempelia;  Tipnlidae; 
Hessian-fly  and  Wheat-mldge;  Cecidomyia;  Syrphus;  Eristalis;  Squash  beetle; 
Plum  weevil;  Hister;  Clcrus;  Elater;  Limonins;  Cratonychus;  Meloi!;  Calli- 
grapfaa;  CBdipoda  coralUna;  Tragocephala  inAiscata,  viridiAisciata;  Libellula; 
llemerobias. 

18th-31st Cynfps ;  Sehmdria  ros»  and  cerasi,  laying  eggs ;  Strawberry  Emphy- 

tus  larva;  Papilio  Tumus;  Pontia  oleracea;  Melitea  PhalHon,  larva;  Argynnis; 
Thanaos;  Hesperia;  Alypla  octomacnlata;  Sphinx;  Ceratomia  4-coml8;  Sesia; 
Hyphantria  textor;  Arctia;  Leucarctia;  Agrotis  and  cut-worms;  Hypena  humull, 
hop- vine  worm;  Grapholitha  and  other  leaf-rolling  larvro  on  apple  and  pear;  Tine 
Penthina  larva;  Carpet  moth:  Chrysops;  Geotnipes;  Haltica  on  turnip,  tomato^ 
cucumbers,  etc;  Apion;  Asemnmmcsstum;  Gastropbysa casnileii>enui8 ;  Gallemcl^ 
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JUHB. 

lst-15th.— Pristophora  identidem,  cranberry  fly  larva;  NematuB  Teotrioocms 
larva;  Cyiiips;  Eurytoma  hordei  in  straw;  Pteromalas;  Abia,  larva;  PapilioA»> 
terjafl;  £udaniu8  Tityrus;  Smerinthns;  Abraxas  ribearia;  Scotosia  nndnlata; 
Antilhesia  pruniana,  larva;  larve  of  LithocoUetis  salicifoliella,  JagiandieDa;  Nep- 
ticula  villosella;  Cranberry  Anchylopera  larva;  Sta:awberry  Anchylopoa  km: 
Grape  Pteroptaonis  larva;  Anisota  pellucida;  Icthyura;  Tabanus;  Tephriii?: 
Oscinis;  Laphria;  Asilud;  Bot-flies;  June  beetle,  Lachnostema;  Axeode»  lani 
gera;  Pelidnota  punctata;  Serica  sericea;  Apion  Sayi;  Macrodactyloe  nibqiiD- 
osns,  Rose  chafer;  Dicerca  divarlcata;  Chiysubothris  lulvognittata  and  Barrisii; 
Alaus  oculattts;  Attelabus  analls  and  bipunclulatus ;  Khynchites  bicolor;  ArrlieB- 
odes  septentiionis;  Telephorus;  Coryrabites;  various  fireflies,  Fhotinus  and 
Photuris;  Colorado  potato  beetle;  Cocciuella;  Pemphigus  vitiloliae;  Apple  bark 
louse,  Aspidiotus  conchiforinis ;  Cicada  riniosa;  (Edipoda  Carolina;  Panorpa. 

18Lh-30th.—Megachile  nesting;  Pristipbora  gross ulariie,  larva ;  KeonymphaEur}- 
tris;  Grapta  Progne,  larva;  Cynthia  cardui,  larva,  Atalanta  larva;  LiiD«niu» 
Missippus;  Nymphalis  Ephestion;  Mclit«a  Pha&'ton,  Pharos,  Harrisii;  Satrni.< 
Meplicle;  Actias  Luna;  Eudryas  grata,  lai*\'a;  Trochilium  tipnlifonne;  .£geriaeiit- 
iosa ;  Platysamla  Cecropia;  Telea Polyphemus;  Hypena humuli ;  Desmiamaculalb; 
Crambus;  Asopia  costalis;  Gooseberry  Pempelia  laL*va;  Philampelas;  Cli«n>- 
campa;  Halesidota;  Datana  miuistra;  Eacles  imperialis;  Citheronia  regalia; 
Hyi>erohiria  lo;  Loxotaenia  rosaceana;  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  larva;  Limac«Ie$; 
Locust Depressaria  larva;  Strobisia  levipedella;  Coleophora;  Tinea,  clotheft^iotb ; 
Cerura  borealis;  Bryophila;  Pterophorus  larvas;  Sarcophaga;  Anthomyia  rapbanl, 
radish  fly;  Scolytus  pyri;  Cerasphorus  cinctus;  Monohammus  titillator;  AnomaU 
▼arians;  Fidia  viticida;  Desmocerus  palliatus;  Hispa  sutnralls;  Lvtta  cinerea; 
Grape  Cosliodes  larva;  Squash  bug,  Corens  tristis;  Lecaniura  qnerdfex;  Chiork 
bug;  Thrips;  Cicada  17-decim;  Tettigonia  rosa;  Chrysopa,  Phryganea;  Nenronifc 

JULT. 

I8t-I5th.^ Wasps  nesting;  Pine  Lophyrus  larvae;  Melitsa  Harrisii;  Hefsperia 
Hobomoc;  Satyrns  Alope;  Deilephlla;  Darapsa;  Harrisina  Americana;  A1yi>a 
octomaculata;  Phragmatobia  rubricosa;  Pyrrharctia  Isabella;  Euphanesss;  Ha- 
dena  arctica;  Catocala;  Dahlia  Gortyna  larva,  boring  the  stems;  Phlox  worm: 
Ennonios  subsignaria,  Angerona  crotataria  and  many  other  Phalaenids:  Pbyctta 
nebulo,  and  many  other  PyralidaB  and  Tortricidae;  Simulinm;  CEstrus;  Ortalit 
flexa;  Acinia;  Limnobia;  Monohammus  scutellatus;  Trichodes  humeralis;  L«p- 
tnra  Canadensis;  Buprestis  ftwciatus;  Grape  Baridlus;  Reduvius;  many  LiUei- 
lulas. 

I«th-3l8t.  — Pristiphora  grossularisB;  Tremex  Columba;  Heteroptems  margiii- 
atns;  Polyommatus  Corny ntas;  Thecia  ftilacer;  Danais,  larva;  Argynnis  Walla 
and  Aphrodite;  JEgeria  cucurbit®;  Sphinx  larva;  Utetheisa  bella;  Lithosia casu: 
Ichthyura  albosigma;  Clisiocampa;  Lagoa  crispata;  Xyleutes  robinic;  Apateb 
Americana;  Agrotis  telifera,  devastator;  Hypena  humuli,  Sd  brood  of  larva?;  Brt- 
chytaenia  malana;  Antithesia  pnmiana;  Plerophorus;  Coleophora;  Ncpticula: 
Gracilaria;  Elachista;  Lema  trillneata ;  Anthonomus  pninicida;  Eumolpns  mi* 
tn<«;  Prionus  latirollis;  Orthosoma  unlcolor;  Leptostylus;  Monohammus  manno- 
ratus;  Lucanus  capreolus,  dama;  Clytus;  Saperda;  Osmoderma  scabra;  Cran- 
berry Anthonomus;  Tettigonia  faba;  Clastoptera. 

AUGUST. 

l8t-15th.— Many  bees  and  wasps;  Crabronida;  Nyssonlda;  Bembecida;  Ltf" 
rida;  Sphex,  Pompiliis  and  other  fossorial  wasps ;  Cimbex  larva;  Pelecinos  and 
various  Chaloids  and  Proctotryptda ;  CEceticus  makes  its  cocoon;  Gortyna  i**- 
Agi-otis  subgothica;  Plusia;  Hellothls;  Korthem  Army  worm  (Lencania);  Nep6 
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cilia;  Gelecbia;  Lyonetia;  Phalaenidae  and  Noctuidae;  Cranbcny  Antithesia; 
8Mperda  calcarata;  Clytus;  Tettigooiie  and  many  other  llemiptera,  Grain  Aphis 
and  other  Aphides;  Coccida};  Phyniata  eroea;  (Ecanthus  niveus;  ChloSoltis; 
Acheta;  Ncmobius,  and  other  graashoppera. 

IGth'J  1st.  — Orgy iii;  iarvie  of  many  moths  and  batteiilies;  Lycomorpha  pholns; 
Apple  LithocoUetis  larva;  Sac-bearing  Lyonetia  larva;  Tomicns  and  other  bark 
boring  beetles;  Girdler  Oncideres;  PsocidaB;  second  brood  of  Chrysopa. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Ants  swarm;  Males  and  fbmales  of  Bombns;  Kympbalis  Dlsippe;  Gastropacha 
Americana,  lai-va;  Limacodes,  larva;  Boll  worm  (larva);  Zerene  catenaria;  Larvae 
of  various  Lithocolletis,  Biicculatrix  and  other  Tineids ;  Sctara  larva;  Carabidn; 
Clytus  pictus  ovi|)08its  on  locust;  MeloS;  Membracis  bimaculata;  Pemphigus  rais* 
Ing  galls ;  Lachnus  strobi. 

OCTOBEB. 

(Eceticns,  and  larvsB  of  various  Tineids;  ^geria  pyri;  Canker  worm  moth; 
Anlsopteryx;  Hibemia  tiliaria ;  Bdelliasomnulentella;  Rhagium  Itneatum  matures^ 
but  hibernates  in  its  cell ;  Hemerobins,  and  larva. 


The  Driver  Ant,  see  p.  18L 


GLOSSARY. 


AcunUnaU.  Ending  !n  a  prolonged  pb'mt. 
AtuutomoHng     InosculHting  or  ruiining 

into  each  other  like  veins. 
Annulaie,    Wtien  a  leg,  antenna,  et3.,  is 

surrounded  by  uaiTow  rings  of  a  dif- 

fbrrtnt  color. 
Apodmu.    Footless. 
Areolnte.    Fiirnislied  with  small  areas; 

like  a  net  work. 
Arittate.    Furnished  with  a  hair. 
AureUa,    Ancient  term  for  pupa. 


BloMtoderm. 

embr\'o. 
BliiMtodermic  cells, 

the  blastoderm. 
BuUate.    Blistered. 


The  primitive  skin  of  the 
The  cells   forming 


Calearated,    Armed  with  spurs. 

CancelkUe.  Crossed  by  Imes  going  at 
right  angle-)  to  e:ich  other. 

CapUate.    Enrling  m  a  knob. 

Carina.    Ai>  elevated  keel-like  rldge. 

Carpua.    The  pterSstigma. 

Cellule.  A  little  space  surrounded  by 
veins  on  tlie  wing. 

Chela.  Terminal  portion  of  a  font,  with 
a  movable  lateral  too,  like  the  claw  of 
a  crab  or  mandiblos  of  arachnids. 

Chry$nli».    The  pupa  of  Lepidoptera. 

Concolorous.  Or  the  same  coior  with 
another  part. 

CUiate.    Frins^.  [ashes. 

Cinereoiu.    Ash  color;  color  of*  wood 

Cinffula.    A  col^rad  baud. 

Clavate.    Club-.-^haped. 

Coarctate.    Contracted;  compact 

Confiaent.    Running  into  eacn  other. 

Connate.    United. 

Cordate.    Heart  tthaped. 

Coriaceous.  Irenthcr-Iike,  thick,  tough, 
and  somewhat  rifrid. 

Corneous.  Of  a  homy  substance;  re- 
sembling horn. 

Crenate.    Scalloped,  with  rounded  teeth. 

Cupreous.    Coppery  in  color. 

Dentaied.    Furnished  with  teeth. 
Depressed.    Flattened  down. 
Duaied.    Widened,  expanded. 
, Dimidiate.    Half  round. 
Discat.    Relating  to  the  disk;  discoldal. 

Edentuious.    Destitute  of  teeth. 

EmargimiU.  Notched;  terminating  in  an 
acute  not^.h  at  tip. 

Entire.  (Wings)  with  a  simple,  not  in- 
dented, edge. 

Bpistomi.  That  part  of  the  ikce  between 
the  ft-ont  and  labnun. 
The  larva. 


Excwrvedm 
Exserted. 
closed. 
Exuvia.    Cast-off  skin. 


Curved  outwards. 
Protruded;  opposed  to  In* 


Fades.    Appearance,  aspect. 

Falcate.    Sickle-shaped. 

Fascia.    A  stripe  liroader  than  a  line. 

Fituna.  An  asbcniblugv  of  animals  peo* 
pling  a  ragion  or  countsy. 

Fenestrated.  Marked  witii  transparent 
spots  burrounded  by  a  darker  color, 
like  window  panes. 

Ferruginous.    Ru8t-colorcd. 

FUiform.    Thi-ead-like. 

Ftaveacent.    Somewhat  yellow. 

FUxuaus.      Almost  sigsag. 

Foliaeeous.    Leaf-like. 

Forcipated.    Forceus-Uke. 

Fovea.  A  more  or  less  rounded  depres- 
sion. 

Free.  Unrestrained  in  articulated  move- 
ment; not  soldered  at  the  points  of 
contact. 

i^Vofi^  The  fore-face,  bounded  by  the 
eves,  the  vertex,  and  often  beneath  by 
the  cpistoma,  or  clypeus. 

Fuliginous.   Of  the  color  of  dark  smoke. 

FulvviBneous.  Brazen,  with  a  tinge  of 
brownish  yellow.  [deer. 

Fulvous.    Tawny ;  color  of  the  conunon 

Furcated.    Forked. 

Fusoo-testaceous.   Dull  reddish  brown. 

Fuscous.  Dark  brown;  approaching 
black. 

Fusiform.  Spindle-shaped;  gradually 
taijcring  at  each  end. 

Ganglion.  A  centre  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, containing  nerve  cells,  and  re- 
ceiving and  giving  out  impressions. 

Geminate.    Arrange<1  in  pairs;  twin. 

Gemmiparous.  Asexual  generation  by 
new  individuals  arising  as  buds  from 
the  body  of  the  parent. 

Glabrous.  Smooth;  opposed  to  hairy, 
downy,  villous. 

Glaucous,    Gray;  bluish  green. 

Hanwle.    A  little  hook. 

Hastate.    Halberd  shaped. 

HauttelUtte.  Fumi!«hud  with  a  proboscis 

or  toninie-like  month. 
Hexapodous.    Provided  with  six  foet. 
Hirsute.    Clothed  with  shaggy  hairs. 
HpaUne.    Transparent;  of  the  color  of 

water. 
Jffypottoma,   The  clypeus  in  diptera. 

Incratsated.  Thickened ;  swelled  out  on 
some  particular  part. 
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Infufnaied,    Clouded. 

Infuscated,   Darkened  with  a  blAckiah 

tinge. 
Interrupted.    Suddenly  stopped. 
Involuted.    Soiled  inwards  Rpirally. 
Irrorated.     Freclcled;    sprtulded    witli 

atoms. 

Lamelliform.    Sheet  or  leaf-like. 
lAmbate.    When  a  di»k  is  t>urrounded  by 

a  margin  of  a  different  color. 
LcmUna,    A  plate  or  sheet- like  piece. 
Linear.    Like  n  line. 
Lineated.  Proyided  with  line-like  marks. 

MandOntlate.  Furnished  with  mandi- 
bles; opposed  to  hauslellatc. 

Marginaied,  Surrounded  by  an  elevated 
or  attenuated  margin. 

Membranaeeoue.  Thin;  skinny,  and 
semi-transparent  like  parchment. 

Mucronate.    Ending  in  a  sharp  point 

Mutic,    Unarmed. 

Nf/mfh,   Old  name  for  pupa. 

Oboordaie.    Inversely  heart-shaped. 

Obovate.  Inversely  ovato;  the  smaller 
<md  turned  towards  the  base. 

Obsolete.  Not  distinct;  or  almost  lost  to 
view. 

Obtected.    Covered. 

Ochreous,  Of  h  more  or  less  deep  ochre 
color. 

Olivaceou*.    Olive  colored. 

Operculum.  A  lid;  a  small  valvular  ap- 
pendage. 

Oval.    Egg-shaped. 

Ovate.    More  or  less  oval. 

OvipotUion.  The  act  of  depositing  eggs. 

PetMated.    Supported  on  a  stem. 
Picwue.    Pitchy ,  color  of  pitch ;  shining 

reddish  black. 
Pilose.     Clothed  with  pile,   or    dense 

down. 
Process.    Aprojection. 
Produced.    Drawn  out;  prolonged. 
Pruinose.    Frosty. 
Pseudova.    Unimpregnated  eggs,  which 

pi*oduce  young,  as  in  those  laid   by 

virgin  Apnides. 
Pubescent.    Coated  with  very  flue  hairs, 

or  down. 
Pulverulent.    Dusty. 
Punctured,     Mark'ed    with    numerous 

small  impressed  dots. 

Jtaptorial.    Adapted  Ibr  seizing  prey. 
Recurved.    Curved  backwards. 
Ren^fbrm.    Kidney  shaped. 


Reticulated.    Marked  like  net  work. 
Revolute.    Boiled  backwards. 
Rostrum.    The  beak  or  sucking  moalli> 

parts  in  Hemiptera. 
Rvfescent.    Somuwhat  reddish. 
Rufous.    Beddibh. 
Rugose.    Wrinkled. 

Sanauineous.    Blood-red. 

Scabrous.    Bough  like  a  llle;  wttb  smill 

raised  dots. 
ScaUoped.     Edge  marked   by  ronoded 

hollows,  without  intervening  angles. 
Sericeous.    Having  the  surface  with  a 

silk-like  gloss,  usually  fh>m  the  pres> 

ence  of  minute,  dense*  hairs. 
Serrated.    Like  saw-teeth. 
Setaceous.    BrisUe-Iike. 
Sessile.    Not  stalked. 
Sinuated.    Scooped  out. 
Spinous.    Armed  with  spines. 
Spurs.    Stilf  brisUes,  or  spines,  on  the 

tibiae. 
Stria.    A  line  usually  depressed ;  some- 
times composed  of  punctures. 
Subaduncate.      Somewhat    hooked   or 

curved. 
Subulate.    Shaped  like  an  awl. 
Sulcate.    With  groove-like  excavations. 
Suture.    A   seam,  or    impressed    line; 

usually  between  segments. 

Tatffng.    Fulvous;  a  pale  dirty  yellow. 
Tetieral.    A  state  of  the  imago '(TKeurop- 

tera)  after  exclusion  ftrom  the  pupa,  la 

which  it  has  not  lully  completed  its 

coloring,  clothing,  etc. 
Tessellate.   Spotted  like  a  checker-board. 
Testaceous.    Dull  red;  brick  color. 
Tbmentose.    Covered  with  flue  maUed 

hairs. 
Trttncaied.    Cut  squarely  off. 
Tuberculose.    Covered  with  tubercle-like 

prominences. 

Uncinate.    Hooked  at  the  end. 
Cnequal.    Differing  in  siae,  or  length. 
Unguiculate.  Armed  with  a  hook  or  nail. 

Valvule.    A  small  valve-like  process. 
Ventral.    Belating  to  the  under  aurftice 

of  the  abdomen. 
VeriicilUde.    Placed  in  whirls. 
Verrieulate.    With  thickset  tufts  of  par- 

allel  hairs. 
Verrucose.      Covered    with     wart-like 

prominences. 
Vtllose.    Clothed  with  soft,  rather  long 

hairs. 
Vulva.   Oriflce  of  the  ovklnct. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Beauv.,  Beanvofn.  Bolsd.,  Boisdnval.  Burm..  Bnnneister.  Clem.,  Clemena. 
Dahlb.,  Dahlbom.  Den.,  Dennis.  Dej.,  Dejean.  Erich.,  Erichson.  Each.,  Edch- 
oltz.  Fabr.,  Fabrictns.  Fi*Ohl.,  FrcShling.  l>rav.,  Gravenhorst.  6.  and  B..  Gmte 
and  Robinson.  Quen.,  Guende.  Gyll.,  Oyilenhal.  Hald.,  Haldeman.  H.  Sch., 
Herrich-Schaeffer.  HObn.,  Hilbner.  Lntr..  Latrcille.  Lee.,  Leconte.  Linn.,  Lin- 
nxus.  Mann.,  Mannerheim.  Mcls.,  Melsheimer.  Oliv.,  Olivier.  Pack.,  Packard. 
Sanss.,  SauAPiire.    Schief.,  Schieflci'mHIIer.    Scliihih.,  Schtaherr.    St.  FaiK-«  6^ 

Fargeau.    Tellk, Tcllkampf.    Walk,  Walker.    ^,male;  $,  female;  ?,  worker. 
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Abdomen,  14. 

Abdominal  leffs,  21. 

Abia  caprifoltum,  216.   A.  cerasl,  217. 

Abraxaa  riboaria,  321. 

Acanthocheir  armata,  657. 

Acanthosoma  grisea,  546. 

Acaridie,  064. 

Acarina,  028, 631, 638, 639, 6^,  644, 600, 688. 

Acanis  nrsellns,  808. 

Achlysla,  631. 

Achomtes,  676. 

Achntodes  zcie,  311. 

Acidallaenucleata,323.  A.  nivosaria,  323. 

Acilius  mediatu8, 4)6. 

AcoloiUius  Americana,  282. 

Acraea  violn,  2.)!. 

Acratns  flavipennis,  451. 

Acrocera,  395. 

Acrocinus  longimanas,  407. 

Acronvcta  aceria,  305.   A.  oblinita,  304. 

Acrophylla,  UTS. 

Acrydii,  558. 507. 

Acrvdlum  alentaceum,  571. 

AntKs  Azteca,  298.  A.  Luna,  234, 296. 

Adela  Ridingsella,  848. 

Adeii^es  coccineiis,  523. 

Ad&lo^era  obtecta,  4J0. 

Adelops  hirtus,  4 19. 

Adranes  csBcns,  422, 440. 

JSgerlad»,277.  ^geria  candata,  278.  JE. 

exitlosa,  277.      ^.  polistiformis,  278. 

M.  pyrl,278.  jG.  quinqae-caudata,  270. 

JR.  tfpnlifonne,  279. 
^gialites  debilis,  476. 
iEgialilidie,  475. 
^schna,  ovipositor  of,  16.   ^schna,  579, 

581.  JE.  clepsydra,  002.  M.  constricta, 

602.    iG.  heros,  604.    M.  Juncea,  566. 
Agabus,  43J. 

Agamio  reproduction,  49. 
Agathidiam  seminulum,  489. 
Agenia  acceptns,  173.     A.  brevis,  178. 

A.  congmns,  173. 
Aglossa  cupre.ilis,  829.    A.  pingainalis, 

Agrion,  509,  601, 602.    Ovipositor  of,  16. 

A.  civile,  603.    A.  saucium,  003. 
Agnonlna,  596,  003. 
Agriotes,  461.    A.  mancus,  461. 
Agriotypus  armatns,  616. 
Agrotls,  248.    A.  Cochrani.  806,  308.    A. 

devastator,  803.     A.  snbgothlca,  806. 

A.  suffusa,  .%0.     A.  telifera,  806.     A. 

tesseilata,  806. 
Air  venlcles,  48. 
.\IftUH  oculatus,  460. 
Aleocbara,  488,  440.  441. 
.Vletia  argillacea,  818. 
Aleurodtw,  606. 
.ilearonia  Westwoodii,  009. 


Alimentary  canal,  84. 

AliautuH  basilaris,  224. 

Alleeula,  475. 

Allutria,  213. 

Alucita,  202.    A.  polydactyla,  SffT. 

Alydus  eurinus,  546. 

Aiypia  octo-mm^ulata,  281. 

Alyson  oppusitns,  102. 

Amarn,  433. 

Amblychila,  420. 

Amblvnotus,  212. 

American  Silli-worm,  105. 

American  Tent  Cuterpiilar,  843. 

Ammonhila  iirenuria,  171.    A.  coment» 

ria,  171.    A.  liirHutu,  171.    A.  Inctuosa, 

171.   A.  sabulo»a,  170, 171.   A.  umarla, 

171. 
Amnion,  678,  679. 
Ampliicenis  bicnudatus,  471. 
Amphidasyd  cognatarla,  322. 
Amphizou  insolcns,  435. 
AmphizoidsD,  434. 
Ampulex  Sibirica,  106. 
Anaipms,  202. 
Anal  ceixsi,  22. 
Anal  forceps,  21. 
Anal  plate,  80. 
Anaphes,  202. 
Anai'ete,  378. 
Anarta  algida,  816. 
Anaspis,  470. 
Anax  Junius,  603. 
Anchylopera  fragariae,  340.     A.  medio* 

fasciana,  338.     A.  nube::ulana,  888.   A. 

ocellana,  338.     A.  spircacfoUanis  338. 

A.  vacciniana,  338. 
Andrena,  141,  142,  148,  145,  146,  436.    A. 

vicina,  144. 
Andrenets,  142. 
Andrenus  marginicollls,  443. 
Angerona  crocataria,  319. 
Angoamois  Graln-moth,  300. 
Anlsopteryx,  231.      A.  pometaria,  324. 

A.  Temata,  200,  824,  325. 
Anisota  rublcnnda,  800.    A.  senatorla, 

300. 
Anisotoma,  439. 

Anobinm  notatnm,  47.  A.  panicenm,  131. 
Anomala  vnrlans,  455. 
Anomalon  vespamm,  127, 150, 196. 
Anomis  xylina,  313. 
Anomma  arcens,  181.     A.  Bunneisteri, 

181,  688. 
Anopheles  qnadrlmarnlatns,  370. 
Anophthalmus  Tellkampfli,  434. 
Anotia  Bonnettl,  533. 
Antennee,  26. 

Antennary  segments,  20,  58. 
Antherasa  Tama-mai,  296.  [447. 

Antherophagus,  449.    A.  ochraceits,  181 
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Anthicidas,  47B. 

Anthictis,  476. 

Anthidiuin,  135. 

AnthochariB    cardamlnes,   hennaphro- 

ditc,  46. 
Antfaocoris  Insidiosns.  644. 
AnUioiuyla,  131.     A.  brassicse,  411.    A. 

ceparum,  411.    A.  cunicnliiris,  411.    A. 

rapbani,  411.    A.  urcana,  150.    A.  ceie, 

411,  41». 
AnthonomnB  erataeffi,  4S7.    A.  pruDicida, 

467.    A.  quadrigibbiiB,  487.    A.  sciitel- 

latus.  487.    A.  suturalis,  487.    A.  8>xo- 

phant*!,  487.   A.  teftsellafcus,  487. 
Anthophagtis  c»8U8  ?  412. 
Anthophora,  SS^  141 106|  887.    A.  abrupta, 

136.     A.  megacblUs,  206.     A.  taurea, 

130. 
Anthophorabla,  114, 136, 136, 908, 906.    A. 

mogachilis,  131,  137. 
Anthrax,  131.    A.  morio,  887.    A.  siiiu- 

00a,  132,  140,  S07. 
Anthrenus  variua,  448. 
Anthribidce,  53. 
Anthrobia  Mammothia,  646. 
AntispMa,  812.  [333. 

Antltlicsla  bipartftana,  888.  A.  pmnianQ, 
Ant  linn,  Oil. 
Apatela  Americana,  804. 
Apathtis,  131,  142.    A.  AshtonU,  131. 
Aphids,  112,  517,  510. 
Apltiilee,  48,  HO,  54,  161,  202,  878. 
Aphidius,  186, 203, 621.  A.  avenaphls,  196. 

A.  triticHphis,  108. 
ApliiB,  GO,  108, 203, 213, 372, 379.  A.  aceriR, 

621.    A.  avenee,  522.    A.  brassicie,  622. 

A.  cerasi,  522.  A.  dianthi,  520.  A.  mali, 

682.  A.  malifolia),  622.    A.  peTsica»,  522. 
Aphis  lion,  000,611. 

Aphodius  flnietariiis,  458.  A.  fossor,  468. 
Aphomla  colonella,  389. 
Aphrophora  quadrinotata,  638. 
Aphro.«(yhi8,  403. 
Apiarins,  115,  147. 
Apion  Suvi,  485. 
Apis  meliiflca,  117. 
Aporlirysa,  79. 
ApoiCH  pnlllda,  154,  ISO. 
Apophyllus,  50, 211. 
AporuH  f^ciatiis,  174. 
Apple  fly,  383, 414. 
Apple  leaf  cntmpler,  831. 
Apple  tree  borer,  500. 
Arachnida,  104,  625, 638. 
Arachnids,  (B9, 630,  640, 643,  600. 
Aradus  crenatus,  558. 
Arancn  diadema,  193. 
Aranes,  633. 
Arancinn,  639,  644. 
Arohegosrryllns  priscns,  664. 
Archetarbiis  rotundatus,  667. 
Archimulacris  Acadica,  78. 
Archyptera,  24. 
Arctia,  239.    A.  Anna,  286.    A.  ci^Ai  OS- 

A.  pndica.  281.    A.  virgo,  886. 
Arctfans,  280. 
Aretlsoa,  607. 
Argas  Persicns,  0^2. 
Argynnis  Aphrodite,  263.    A.  Atlantis, 

852.    A.  Bellona,  253.     A.  Diana,  863. 

A.  Idnlia,  252.    A.  Montinus,  868.    A. 

Myrlna,  863. 
Argyromifres  qnerr.iroliella,  363. 
Argyroneta,  633.    A.  aquatloa,  640. 
Anna  Bpinoaai  647. 


Anny  worm,  77. 106, 197, 806, 306^98, 40r. 

Artbromacra.  4!h. 

Arthromere,  9, 16. 

Arthropoda,  1, 8,  6. 

ABcalaphiu.  54.  618L    A.  hyaliniH.  811  X 

•macaroniuB,  618. 
Aaclera,  476. 
Asemum  moestnm,  486. 
Asexual  forms,  48. 
As>h,  mountain,  alug,  8B. 
Asilidft.  396. 

Asiltts  868.    A.  sericens,  SK. 
Asopia  costalis,  388. 
Asparagus  beetle,  76, 608. 
A8patherium,617. 
Aspidiotns,  60.   A.  conchiibnnia,M.  A. 

Harrisii.  530. 
Astata  unicolor,  165. 
Asynapta,  878. 
Atax,6^,e61.    A.  Bonti,6IO. 
Athalia  centifollB,  44. 
Athons,  461. 
Atopa,464. 
Atropos  divinatorius,  669.    A.palnt/>> 

rius,  689. 
Attaci,  834. 
Atta  clypeata,  186. 


Attagenns  peUio,  448. 
Attacus,835. 


A.  Atlas,  886.    A.AnroU, 
897.    A.  Bf  ylitU,  896.     A.  Pemyi,  XK. 

A.  Yama-niaT.296. 
Attelabns  analls,  486. 
Attus,  104, 666. 
Ausochlora  pume,  14S,  166. 
Aulacizes  mollipes,  638. 
Anlaoodes  nignventris,  196. 
Aulax,  818. 

Bstisca,  606. 

Baetis  Interpunctata,  666. 

Balaninus  nasicus,  485. 

Bartdms  trinotatus,  491.    B.  Msortri 

491.    B.  vestitus,  481. 
Bark  lice,  11. 

Batrachedra  salicipomonella,  811 
Batrachidea  cristata,  678. 
Batrachomyia,  406. 
Bat-tickji,  410, 418. 
Bdella  longicomis,  060. 
Bdcliidse,  OOO. 
Bear  animalcules,  608. 
Bed  bug,  661. 
Bee  killer,  396. 
Bee  louse,  418. 
Bee  moth,  338. 
Bee,  venation  of,  88. 
Belostoma,  80,  618.    B.  grisea,  6S7.  E 

Haldimanum,  637. 
Bembecide,  164. 
Bembex  fksciata,  164.   B.  rostnta,  l^ 

B.  tarsata,  164. 
Bembidium,  488, 4S4> 
Beris,  398. 
"Bema"fly,418. 
Berosas,  438. 
Bethylns  fnscioomls,  9QL 
Bibio  albipennis,  888. 
Bibionide,  891. 

Bicho.  390. 

Biorhiza  nigra,  811. 

Bird  lice,  654. 

Bird  sarcoptids,  648. 

Bird  ticks,  416, 417. 

Bite  of  msects,  43. 

Bittacomorpha,  64.    B.  olATlpea,  SB4. 


BlHstouliuga  irogBorum,  a07. 
BlaUa,.191._  B.  Uermuiica,  481.     B.  o 

BIbUu-Iio.  ili. 

BlaU.liin,fi7<l,.ST7. 

BlaoiLsY 

Bliio-bMLla  fly,  407, 108. 
Ronnnin  Biioi>li<iria,  33a. 
llalliuceriix,  15  J. 
BoHioiuviii,  ;fttt. 
Bi>]iitaphagu9  uontntiw,  1T4. 

Bolito|ihilii.  m\. 


B.  Fervidus, 

Bombiia,  lieiul  o{,  90. 

Bombydrls,  lOJ.  3M,  338,  2S3. 

Bambrlliila.  30&. 

BomliylLus.  M.  l«i.  397. 

Boiabyx  lliiuoiii,  SUB.     B.  mori,  398, 30 

«».    B.iraustm,30a.  B.pl<<eEilins,»t 
Br>nvaiiloiriii.4l7. 
BoreuJi,  4Ut.  SSI,  eea.  014.     B.  bruuuli 

aiS.     B.  ntvorlundiu,  UU. 
BoitrlchllB,  471, 
Bat  Dy,  3&,  401. 

BothropolFB  nlul[idont«tnB.  074. 
Botys  cltrino.  SKI,    B,  vertlcaliB,  3a0. 
BrachLiiiia  nimaua,  431. 

Brachycybe,  070.    B,  Iiecaatel,  080. 

Brac]iy<lero9,  Ml. 


geptentrton&lla,  480. 


Br«i>hn9  inruaj'.  »10. 


73.  C,  artemlels, 


iambi.  48t.    B.(>1>1,481,  Sll. 


ood  Tremex,  338. 

_^ Amerlcani 

ByranciTpta.  OH. 


llyrrhld*.  4__. 

" — ■■■i»Anierlcanm,448.  B,  ptltDlB,  441 

..^.-^jiTpta,  SM 

Bytuma  unico 


CBbbige  batMrfly,  348. 
Uslibago  magtrot,  411. 
Caberodes  met rocam purl*.  830. 
CkddiB  or  cue- worm.  8.  BIS. 
U*ddi>'flleB,  336. 
CWDia,  103.    C.  hllarls,  SQO. 
CaUndiu,  480. 
CallaliielK  rermlculata,  381. 
Cslllillum  uitennatiim,  49a, 
C.illlirraphjt  PblUdelpbic^MO.   C.  (Ml 
■ria,  040. 
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Corcopids,  6S8.  i 

Cercopis,  5J2. 

Cercyou,  4d2i. 

Cei-iuiitittf  U70.    C.  forceps,  673. 

CerinuUUse,  673. 

Ceropalus  bipunctata,  174.     C.  Bobin- 

Boaiif  175. 
Cetouia,  4.>3,  457. 
Ceuthophilud  niaculatas,  565.   C.  Btygius, 

5Jd. 
Ceutorliynchus,  189. 
ChalciUida!,  202. 
ChLilJitla,  101,  207,  410. 
Chalc^is  albitVous,  iOi.   C.  bracata,  203. 
Chulcophora  Vir^iuiensis,  458. 
Chalicodoma  micrana,  19-2. 
Charterffiis  chaitanui:},  154. 
Chaitopnila  floralis,  408. 
Chaiilioded  pectiiiicornis,  (107.    C.  rastri- 

cornis,  t»0>l.    C.  serricomis,  007. 
Chaiilio^inthus  PeubylvaiiicuB,  407. 
Cheese  maggot,  413. 
Chollfer,  C3U.    0.  cancroides,  030. 
Oiielymorpha  cribaria,  .'VU4. 
Chermes,  90, 521.   C.  abietis,  025. 
Chcrucs.    U.  Sanborni,  650. 
Chernetidte,  658. 
Cherry  slug,  222. 

CheylotitSf  0U5.    C.  semenivoms,  668. 
Chigoe,  390. 

Chiiocoms  biviilnerulus,  013. 
Chilognatha,  071, 676. 
Chilopoda,  670,  672. 
Chilopods,  679,  676. 
Chinch  bug,  543. 
Chiou  cinctus,  405. 
Chionea,  358, 550.   C.  araneoides,  383.  C. 

valga,  38:}.  ^ 

Chionobas,  75,  262.     C.  Bore,  263.     C. 

CaUis,  2U3.   C.  Chrixufi,  203.    C.  Jntta, 

20:).    C.  (£ao,263.    C  semidea, '263. 
Chigiie,  390. 
Cliirunoraidse,  370. 
Chironomus  oceanlctis,  370. 
Chironomus  larva,  21. 
Chitine,  1,  9. 
ChlaeuiuB,  434. 
Chlamys  plicata,  510. 
ChloUultis  conspersa,  588. 
Chloiion,  594. 
Chlorion  cyaneuin,  167. 
Chlorops  Ucrpinli,415.   C.  lineata,  415. 
Chccroaes  transTersata,  810. 
Chrestotes  lapidea,  503. 
Chrvdididne,  100, 199. 
Chi-yBis,  157, 191, 192.    C  hUaris,  192. 
ChrysobothriBl'emorata,458.  C.  Harrisli, 

459. 
Chrysoraelidae,  501. 
Chrvsopa,  47,  79.    C.  perla,  611.    C.  ocu- 

la'ta,  Oil. 
Chrysophanus  Americanu8,264.  C.Thoe, 

Chrv'aops  nlger,  .393.    C.  vittntus,  .S93. 
Cicada  canicularis,  1«3.    C.  Cassinii,535. 

C.  pniinosa,  514.    C.  rimosa,  534     C. 

septondccim,  535. 
Cicadellina,  531. 
Cicadidn  516. 
Clcfndela  genernsa,  430.    C.  hitticollis, 

4.30.    C.  pnnctati,  430.    C.  purpurea, 

430.    C.  sexgnttata,  430.    C.  voigariSt 

430 
CicindelMn.  423,  428. 
Cidaria  diversilineato,  325. 


Cillenum.  4S4. 

Cimbcx  Aiuericana,  215. 

Ciinex,  5iU.     C.  coiuiubarins,  ML    C 

hirundinis,  551.  C.  lectularins,  fin.  C 

pipistrelli,  651. 
Cioida?,  4i2. 

Circidatory  system,  87,  898. 
Cis.  472. 
Cistela,  475. 
Cistelidas,  ^5, 475. 
Cithcrooia  Mexicana,  299.     C.  np^ 

2tK).    C  scpulcraUs,  299. 
Chidius  idomera,  226. 
Cladomacra  macropus,  114. 
Claduru  indiviaa,  300. 
C Iambus,  439. 

Classidcution  of  insects,  104. 
CiaBtoiitera  proteus,  533. 
Clavigcr,  440. 
Clavola,26. 

Cleptes  semianrata,  192. 
Cieridae,  4u8. 

Clems,  468.    C.  alvearins,  468. 
Clinidmm,  446. 
Clisiocamt)a,   156,  196,  34S.     C.  Aa» 

cana,  207,  238,  301 .    C.  disstiia,  fia. 
Clivina,  432. 
Cloaca,  35. 

Clo£,593.    C.  pygmea,  586. 
Clothes  moth,  346. 
Clothilla  picea,  580. 
Clover  worm,  828. 
Clubione  holosericea.  193.    C.  meefioB* 

alls,  649.    C.  tranquilla,  649l 
Clypeus,  29. 
Ciytus,  159.    C.  araneiforrai?,  497.  C.  ptf^ 

ttts,  497.  C.  roblms,  497.  Cspedosai. 

496 
Cocciis  cacti,  527.  C.  citri,587.  C.bc»» 

527.  C.maiiii<pani8,5S7.  CGloTCiilSS 
CoccidsB,  112,  525. 
Coccinella  bipunctola,  511.     C.  Borcv 

notata,  512.    C.  trifasciata,  512. 
CoccineUidae,  511. 
Coccophagus,  527. 
Coccus  cacti,  536. 
Cochlidiee,  288. 
Cockchafer,  71. 
Cockroach,  194. 575. 
Cocoons  of  Silk  Worms,  240. 
Co<ldling  moth,  341. 
Cceliodes  iniequalis,  490. 
Ccelioxys  octodentata,  141. 
Ccelodasys  (Notodonta)  unicornis,  flt 
Coleophora     cornscipennella.  £1.   C- 

rosacella,  851 .    C.  rosaefoliella,  3S1. 
Coleoptera,  420,  421.     Anlenn«  of,  » 

Number  of  species  of,  427. 
Colias,  244.    C.  interior,  251. ,  C.JUirt' 

dorensis,  250.    C.  occidentalism  S51.  C 

Philodice.  250. 
Collecting  insects,  84. 
Colletcs,  141.  148, 147. 
Collopbore,  022.  _^ 

Colorado  potato  beetle,  408, 508. 
Colpodla,  878. 
Colydidae,  445. 
Colvdinm  elongatam,  446. 
Colymbetes,  486. 
Common  fly,  361. 
Comprehensive  types,  64. 
Compsidea  tridentata,  489. 
Condylodera  tricondyloidcs,  587. 
Coniopteryx,025.   C.ti]ielfbnnis,0ia  0 

Tidna,  600. 
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Conooephalns  enslger,  508. 

Oonopidse,  4U0,  418. 

Conops.  131,  3J.1.    C.  flavipes,  401. 

CoDorhiiiuA  sanguisuKA,  512. 

Conotrachelus  uenupnur,  488. 

Copris,  47.    C.  Carolina,  451. 

Coptei-a,  aoi.    U.  polita,  201. 

Coranud  sabapterus,  511. 

Cordulia  tenebroBa,  004. 

Cortliiliiia,  581. 

CoreidsD,  512. 

Corethra,  U5, 370. 

Coreu:)  maivinatus,  614.    C.  scapha,  545. 

C.  tristU,  5t5. 
Corimeheaa  pulicaria,  517. 
Coridio!,  51i 
Corixa  interrupta,  536. 
Corn,  indents  iujurioua  to,  306,  311,  350. 
Corne  1, 25. 

Corya.ilus,  79.    C.  cornutus,  33,  570,  607. 
Corymbites  loripennis,  4(j2.    C.  viriUls, 

462.    C.  cylindrif'onnis,  402.    C  triun- 

dulatu4,  462.    C.  hieroglyphlcns,  4'J2. 
Corynetes,  468. 
Costa,  2  i. 

Cotalpa  lanlgera,  455. 
Cotton  Anoiiiis,  313. 
Cotton  Boannfa,  322. 
Cotton  Heliottiis,  315. 
Cotton  Leaf  roller,  335. 
CoUon  Pludia,  312. 
Coxa.  20. 
Crabro,  146, 197.    C.  sex-macnlatas,  159. 

C.  singuiaria,  156,  160.     C.  stirpicola, 

158. 
Crabronidas,  149, 155.  157, 195. 
Crambidla  pallida,  28). 
Crambua,  23  >.  C.  mutablUs,  332. 
Cranberry  Anchylopera,  338. 
Cranberry  Cidariu,  325. 
Cranberry  Prisci|)hora,217. 
Cranberry  Tortrlx,  .'KH. 
Cranberry  weevil,  487. 
Crane-flies,  380. 
Crepldodera  cucnmeris,  606. 
Cressonia  Juglandis,  274. 
Crickets,  562. 
Crioceridas,  426. 
Crioceris  asparngt,  602. 
Crocota  ferruglnusa,  283. 
CroBBidius  pnlchrior,  495. 
Croton  bug,  57u. 
Crustacea,  im. 
Crustaceans,  typiciU,  6,  7,  8. 
Cryplialus  raaterarius,  493. 
Cryptocephalus,  510. 
Cry ptoce reus  imnclulatuB,  676.    C.  xnnl- 

tispinosus,  lUO. 
Cryptophagide,  446. 
Cryptophngut)  hirtus,  417. 
Cryptus,  193,  197,  395.    C  ?  omattpennis, 

Ctenistes,  4S2. 
Ctenocerus,  114. 
Ctenophora,  381. 
Ctenostoraa,  428. 

Ctenucha,  239,  280.     C.  Vlrginlca,  934, 
283.  o       -^       » 

Cuckoo  bee,  141, 147.    Cuckoo  flies,  191. 

CucigidaB,  446. 

Cucujus,  446. 

Cucumber  flea  beetle,  600. 

Cnlex  pipiens,  369. 

CalicldaB,  868. 

Capes  capitata,  470.   C.  cinerea,  470. 


CnpeBidae,  4G0. 

Curculiouida*,  159,  878, 425, 426, 484. 

CuiTant  Abraxas,  321. 

Currant  Borers,  279, 500. 

Currant  PHbtiphora,  217. 

Cnterebra  buccata,  406.  C.  cunicnll,  400. 
C.  emascuiator,  405.  C.  borripilum, 
406. 

Cub^worms,  Bemedies  for,  308. 

Cyohrus,  432. 

Cyclonotum,  438. 

Cycloptlialmus,  630.    C.  Bucklandi,  600. 

Cylindrotoina,  381.  C.  dislinctlssima, 
381.    C.  (I'halacrocera)  replicata,  881. 

Cymatophora  canlplaga,  301. 

Cymindis,  433. 

Cynipida),  205, 208. 

C^nips,  50,  202.  C.  confluens,  209,  211. 
C.  divisa,  209.  C.  foHi,  200.  C.  gall»- 
tinctoriae,  211.  C.  quercus-aciculata, 
208.  C.  quercus-Aitilis,  210,  211.  C. 
qiiercus  globulus,  210.  C.  quercu8-pa> 
histris,  211.    C.  quercus-papillata.  210. 

C.  seminator,  210.    C.  tubicola,  210. 
Cynthia,  214. 

Cyi)hon,  KU. 
CyrtidsB,  395. 
Cyrtophyllum  concayum,  566. 

Daddy-long-legs,  880. 

Daihinia,  505. 

Danais,  215.    D.  archippus,  251. 

gascyllidfls.  464. 
asypugon,  361,  896. 
Death's  head  Sphinx,  284. 
Deciduous  legs,  21. 
Deformities  of  Insects,  83. 
Degeeria  nivalis,  625. 
Dellephila  lineata,  276.    D.  chamcBnerl^ 

276. 
Delphax  aryensU,  638. 
Demodex,  626,  642.    D.  foUicnlorum,  60, 

667. 
Dendroidea  Canadensis,  477.       D.  con- 

oolor,  477. 
Dcpressaria  atrodorsella,  849.    D.  later- 

ella,  319.    D.  robinieUa,  319. 
Dermaleichus  pici-pubescentls,  666. 
DermanyssuB  avium,  663.    D.  pipistrel- 

IsB,  663. 
Dermaptera,  577. 
Dermatobia  moyocull,  406.   D.  noxialis, 

406. 
Dermatodectes  bovis,  666.    D.  equi,  000. 

D.  OTls,  666. 
Dermestes  lardarius,  448. 
Dermestidas,  448. 
DcrodontldaB,  447. 
Desmla  maculalis,  830. 
Desmocems  cyanens,  600. 
Desoria,  025. 

Development  of  Insects,  64. 
Devil's  darning  needles,  69T« 
Dexia,  408. 

Diabrotica,  12-punctata,  606.  D.  vittata,  506. 

Dianotts,  442. 

Diaphcromera  femorata,  578. 

Diapria  C(H:idomylaruni,  199. 

Diastrophas.  218. 

Dicerca  divaricata,  4.*^.    D.  Inrida,  458. 

Dichelonycha  clongatula,  454. 

Dictvoneura,  562. 

Diedrocephala,  582. 

Dimorphism,  Sfi. 

DineuteSk  79,  80.    D.  Americanus,  487. 
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Diplax,  55, 60, 000.    D.  Berenice,  606.    D. 

Elisa,  6(15.    D.  rubicunduU,  606. 
Diploleparie,  208. 
Diplolepis  confluens,  165.    D.  conilTieii- 

tus,  140. 
DIplonychnK.  80. 

Diplosis,  875, 878.    D.  sodalis,  Sf9, 
Dipneomones,  648. 
Diptera,  368.    Number  of  species  of,  267. 

venation  of,  300. 
DIseaaefl  of  insects,  81, 844. 
Diving  Beetles,  435. 
Dolerus  arTensis,  822. 
DoHchopodia»,  402. 
Dolomeaes  laneeolatus,  663. 
Dolopius  stabilis,  461.    D.  pauper,  461. 
Donacia  Kirbyi,  602.    D.  proxima,  5QS, 
Dor  bug,  455. 
Dorcas  orevis,  451. 
Dorcatomma,  422. 
Dorsal  vessel,  37. 
Dorthesia,  526. 
Dorylus,  181. 
Dorvphora  decem-lineata,  506.  D.  Jnncta, 

Dragon-flies,  681, 507|  630, 679. 

Drassus,  640. 

Drasteria  erechtea,  817. 

Drilus,  H»\. 

Drop- worms,  818. 

Drosophila,  377,  414. 

Dryopteris  rosea,  2iSi!t. 

Ductus  ejaculatorius,  44. 

Dynastes,  456.     D.  Hercules,  456.    D. 

Tityus  456. 
Dysdera!  638.    D.  Interrita,  649. 
Dytiscide,  424,  435.  436,  437. 
Dytiscus,  63.    D.  lasciyentrls,  436, 

Eacles  imperialis,  800. 

Earwigs,  1)77. 

Bbnria?inkel,486. 

Echiniscus,  642. 

Bchinomyta.  406. 

Eciton  Mextcana,  186.    E.  Sumichiasti, 

188. 
Ectatomnia  ferruginea,  184. 
EiUobia  Gernuuxlca,  576.    E.  llthophlla, 

576, 
Edema  albiftrons,  892. 
Eggs,  46. 

Egg-parasites,  106. 
Eiphosoma  annulatnra,  196. 
Elachista  ?  orictialcella,  352. 
Elaphrus,  431. 

Elasmocerus  terrainatus,  46S. 
Elater,  460.    E.  obliqiius,  461. 
Blateridie,  421, 425,  ^9. 
Elephantomyia  Westwoodli,  383. 
Elis  costnlis,  177. 
Elloma  Harris!  i,  271. 
Ellopia,:n8.    £.  fasciaria,  820.    E.flagit- 

iaria,  320. 
Elm  butterfly,  360. 
Kim  Kiinomos,  321. 
Elm  Tremex,  228. 
Klmis,  450. 
Klodes,  473. 
Erabia  Savigni,  688. 
Embidie,  583,  588. 
Emesa  long!  pes,  641. 
Empienadia,  481. 
Emphytits  macnlatus.  290. 
Empidse,  402. 
Empis,  361. 


Bmpretia  stimnlea,  280. 
Empusa,  575. 
Emydium  teJ»tudo,  669. 
Encyrtus,  22:1.   £.Botus,907.  KBat^ 

207.    E.  varicornis,  207. 
Endomychids,  510. 
Endropia  tignnaria,  320. 
Ennomos  magnariai  321.  E.snbsigiun^ 

821. 
Enoicyla  pusilla,  616. 
Entomological  jounial,  lOS. 
Entomological  systems,  106. 
Entomological  works,  in. 
Entomosti'aca,  616. 
Eoscorpion  carbonsrius,  660. 
Epeira  domicilioram,  651.   B.  Tulgvii, 

631,  661. 
Epeoius,  141.    E.  Tariegataff>  i<7- 
Ephemera  decora,  SM.  ,^ 

EphemeridSB,  578,  S80, 581, 56S,  SaS. 
Ephemerids,  583, 598. 
Epbemeriua,  688. 
Epbemerites,  594. 
Ephydra  halophlla,414. 
Epicranium,  SO. 
Epidosis,  872,378. 
Epilachna  borealis,  618. 
Epimera,  9. 
Epipharyx,  20, 20. 
Epipone  nitidnlans,  208. 
Epirus,  401. 
Episternnm,  9. 
Epurea,  446,446. 
Erastria  cameola,  516.    ^    ^      „, 
Erebus  Agrippina,  818.  B.odor»,ll». 
Eremophila  Ehrenbergi,  678. 
Erioptera  venusta,  8©.  „ 
Eriosoma  lanigera,  582.  B.  pyn, » 
Eristalis,  398. 
Emobius  mollis,  471. 
Erotylids,  510. 
Ery throneura  vltis,  683. 
Encera,  141.    E.  maculsta, !». 
Eucerceris  zonatus,  159. 
Eucheira  sofialis,  244. 
Enchroma  Colmnbica,  458. 
Euclea  Monitor,  280. 
Euchronia  Maia,  290. 

Eucnemis,  460.  ^  -«*.—.«  m. 

Eudamus  BathylJns,289.  B.ptJ2J» 
Eudryas,280.  ?.  grata,  M.E.a»»'* 
Eugereon  Boeckingi,  54, 78,  aw- 
Eulophus  basalis,  207.         ^.t.*. 

Eumenes,  147,  !». J?-  .»-S!m^^ 
E.  fhitema,  166.   E.tmcior,l»^ 

Eumolpns  auratus,  500. 

Euphanessa  wendica,  aw- 

Kupithecia  miserplata,  S». 

Euplexoptern,  577. 

Kupyrrhoglossum  Sagra,  tiu 

Euremia,  280. 

Kuryomia  I n da,  45< . 

Eu ryptych ia  saligncani,  w'l.  =_,.  « 

En^L,20l  2»^212    ^^^ 

E.  liordei,  20J,  205.    f  •»"**"' 
Euscirrhoptenis  Poeyi.  ^^__u„g, fsi 
Euura  orbVtalis,  218.  E.  pfirtwW"'' 

B.  salicis-ovum,  218. 
Evagoras  vindis,  542. 

Evagorus.  80.  ,_«i--4-  tfli 

EvaSia,  194, 195.    E.toTig^'** 

Evaniidie,  194. 

Eyes,  35. 

Facets  of  eye,  35. 
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False  legs,  17. 

False  Scori)ion8»  683. 

Fatty  body,  37. 

Fauna,  71. 

Feniur,  21. 

FiUia  viticida,  502. 

Fidonia  piuiaria,  hermaphrodite,  46. 

Figites,  212.    F.  (Diplolepifl)  5-lineata8 

FiffitidflD,  313. 

Filaria,  83. 

Filistala  bibemalis,  649. 

Fire  fly,  402, 465. 

Fire-worms,  339. 

Fir  saw  fly,  224. 

Flagelliim,  28. 

Plata,  112.    F.  limbata,  533. 

Flea,  11,  360,  888. 

Flesh  fly,  407,  408. 

Flightof  Insects,  32. 

FoBDus,  194, 195.    F.  Jacolator,  196. 

Forest-flies,  416. 

Forflcula,  51, 577. 

Forflculariae,  577. 

Formica  flava,  183.  F.  fblvacea,  183.  F. 
ftisca,  180.  F.  herculaaea,  183.  F.  Pen- 
eylvanica,  183.  F.  rubra,  183.  F.  Ban- 
gui nea,  180, 182, 183. 

Formicarite,  179. 

Formicomus,  476. 

Fornax,  4ti0. 

Fossil  Diptera,  868. 

Front  of  the  head,  31. 

Fruit-worm,  (Cranberry)  340. 

Fulgora  candelaria,  533.  F.  lantemaria, 
533. 

FnlgoridflB,  582. 

Fungus  eating-flies,  199. 

Galea,  28. 

Galerita  Lecontei,  433. 

Galeruca  gelatinaris,  504.      G.  margin- 

ella,  505. 
Galesus,  201. 
Galgudini,  530. 
Galgulus  oculatus,  539. 
Gallerla  cereana,  332. 
Gall-flies,  190,  208,  371. 
Gall-midges,  199. 
Gamasidse,  663. 
Gamasns  coleoptratorum,  063. 
Gastropacha  Americana,  300. 
Gastrophilus  equi,  404. 
Gelechia  cerealclla,  350.  G.  fhngivorella, 

350.    G.  roseosufTusella,  360. 
Gena,  28. 

Generation,  organs  of,  48. 
Genital  organs,  16. 
Geographical  Distribution.  71. 
Geological  Distribution,  77. 
Geometra  iridaria,  323. 
GeometridoB,  303. 
GeophilidsB,  675. 
Geophllns  bipuncticeps,  676.    G.  cephal- 

icus,  675.    G.  proavus,  678. 
GeoryssidaB,  449. 
Georyssus  pusillus,  450. 
Geotrnpes,  663.    G.  splendidus,  453.    G. 

stercorarius,  82. 
Gerris,  616,  5:».    G.  paludum,  640. 
G.  rufOBCutellatus,  640. 
Gills,  41. 
Girdler,  498. 
Gizzard,  36. 
GlAucopis,  280, 883. 


Glomeridffi,  677. 

Glomcris  raar>fiuata,  677. 

Glossina  morbituus,  407. 

Giow-worm,  424. 

Glyphe,  203. 

Golden-eyed  fly,  808. 

Goldsmith  beetle,  455. 

Gollathus  cacicus,  456.  G.  Drarii,  466.  G. 

GoUathus,  456. 
Gomphina,  684. 

Gomphus,  507.    G.  (hitemus,  603. 
Gonatopus  lunatns,  199. 
Gonia,  408. 
Gonocerus,  646. 
Gonyleptes  omatum,  657. 
Goosebeny  Midge,  376. 
Gooseberry  Pempelia,  3;U. 
Gooseberry  Pristiphora,  217. 
Gooseberry  saw-fly,  217, 219. 
Gooseberry  worm,  331. 
Gordius,  82. 
Gortyna  flavago,  310.    G.  nitela,  310.    G, 

leucostigma,  310. 
Gorytes  flavicomis,  163. 
Gracilaria,  342. 
Grain  moth^  347,  850. 
Grain  weevil,  490. 
Graiuatophora  trlsignata,  804. 
Grape  Acoloithus,  282. 
Grape  Alypia,  281. 
Grape  Anomala,  456. 
Grape  Baridius,  491. 
Grape  Borer,  278. 
Grape  Gidaria,  325. 
Grape  Desmia,  830. 
Grape  Eudryas,  281. 
Grape  Fldia,  502. 
Grape-leaf  Flea  beetle,  607. 
Grape-leaf  folder,  330. 
Grape  Penthina,  836. 
Grape  Philampelus,  275. 
Grape  Pterophorus,  366. 
Grape  Thy  reus,  276. 
Grape  weeyil,  490. 
Grapholitha,  837. 
Grapta  c-argentenm,  260.  G.  comma,  860l 

G.  Faunus,  200.   G .  interrogationis,  253. 
Graptodera  chalybea,  607.  G.  exapta,  507. 
Grasshoppers,  556. 
Grease  moth,  329. 
Green-head  fly,  393. 
Grotea  anguina,  197. 
GrylHdae,558,  562. 
Gr>ilotalpa  borealls,  668.  G.  longiponnls, 

583. 
Grj'Uns  abbreviatns,  564.   G.  campestrls, 

60.    G.  domesticits,  563.    G.  Inctuosus 

564.    G.  neglectus,  564.    G.  niger,  664> 
Guest  gall-flies,  212. 
Gyrinidie,  424, 486,  487. 
Gyrinns,  422.    G.  borealls,  487. 
Gyropus  porcelli,  656. 

Hadena  chenopodii,  809. 
Hadenoecus  suoterranens,  666.     . 
Halesidota  oaryas ,287.   H.  maculata,  887 

H.  tesscllaris,  287. 
Halictns,  141, 142, 144, 145.    H.  paralellus, 

14.5. 
Haliplus,  436. 
Halonota  simnlana,  337. 
Haltica  chalybea,  607.     H.  cucnmeri^ 

506.    H.  striolata,  507. 
Hamamclistes  coma,  588. 
Haplophlebium,  604. 
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HarpACtopns,  167. 

Uai-piictor  ciQCtus,  54S. 

Uarpalus,  &12.   U.caiigino8as,430,4S4. 

Uarpax,  575. 

Hai-ve^t-men,  632,  65G. 

Hatching  of  the  lurva,  61. 

Head,  appendages  of,  24.    Segments  of, 

20.    StrucCui-e  of,  18. 
Hearing,  oivana  of,  5.i0.   Sense  of,  26. 
Heait,  37.    Development  of,  4i. 
HedycluTtm  bideutulum,  191.    U.  dimidi- 

atuin,  rj^.    H.  lucidulum,  liil.    H.  re- 

gium,  IJI. 
Hegenion,  453. 
Heuchud,  4j0. 
Ucliconia  Mclpomonei  851. 
HeLicopsyche,  U16.  H.  arenifera,  619.  H. 

gbibra,  Glu. 
Heliocheilns  paradoxus,  315. 
HeliothU  armigera,  315. 
Helluoraoi-phii  pi'ffiUi»ta,  438. 
Helochara  communis,  5i32. 
Helophilus,  3JU. 

Hemcnstia  occidentalis,  77, 696. 
Hemeristina,  593. 

HemerobiidsB,  237,  580,  683,  609,  022. 
Hemerobiua,  581, 586.   H.  altematus,  610. 

U.  occidontulis,  610. 
Hemiptei*a,  514. 
Hemitcles,  193. 
Hopiali,  301. 
Hepialus,  11,  233,  238.    H.  hamuli,  302. 

Ii.  musteliuu9,  302. 
Hermaphrodites,  45. 
llcrmmiajuccliusialis,  828. 
Hcrsillii,  031. 
Hesperia  Ilobomoc,  909.    H.'  Mystio,  270. 

II.  Wnmsutta,  270. 
Hesperians,  259. 
Hcssiaii-ny.  200,  202, 207,  872. 
Ilcta^rius,  443. 
Heterocerida?,  450. 
Hcteromora,  4^1. 
lleteroniotabolia.  Hi. 
Ilcteropus  vcntricosns,  196, 667, 068. 
Hcxapodn,  21. 
Hibernation.  42. 
Hickory  giriUer,  498. 
Hickor)'  saw-Jly,  224. 
Hipkory  tree  borer,  495,  497. 
Ilipparchia,  2J2. 
Hinpobosca,  3';3,  804.    H.  bnbonit,  417. 

H.  equinic,  417. 
Hippobosc-idae,  416. 
Hippodiniia  convergens,  611.    H.  inacu- 

lata,  .511. 
Hirmoneura,  .^)05. 

HIspa  rosea,  .VKi.    H.  entiiralis,  904. 
Histeridae,  442. 

Hister  interruptuB,448.  H.  merdarint.  448. 
Hockeria,  308.  * 

Homalomyia,  411. 
Homolota,  4H. 
Homoptera  liinnta,  818. 
Homothetus  fossilis,  77. 
Honey-ant,  184. 

Honey  bees,  45,  50,  62, 116, 147, 861. 
Honeysuckle  i»aw  flv,  216. 
Hop  iMitterflies,  2.')9,'200,  265. 
Hop  Hepialus.  302. 
Hop  Hvpena.  327. 
Hop- vine  moth,  327. 
Horia  sansniinipennis,  479. 
Hoi-net,  160. 
Homtails,  227. 


Horse  hot  fly,  401. 

Horse  fly.  bttlS. 

Horse  tick,  417. 

House  fly,  407, 409. 

Humble  bee,  130, 181, 194,  UB, ».  Sting 

of,  15. 
Hyalorojia,  404. 
Hybemiu  tiliaria,  S25. 
Hybos,  402. 

Hybridity,  54.  [«. 

llydrachua.  631,632. 600.  H.  concharnm^ 
IlydrachmuaB,  oui. 
Hydrobius,  438. 
Hydrocanipa,  328, 380. 
Uydrocoris,  518. 
Hydrometra,  530. 
Uydrophilidffi,  424, 4S7.   H.piceii9,438. 
Hydrophilus,  4.22.   II .  triangulazifl,  OL 
Hydrophonis,  403. 
Ilydropsyche  scalane,  <B1. 
Hvdrotrcchns,  689. 540. 
Hylohates,  540. 
Hylobius  pales.  486. 
Hylotoma  McLeayi,  217.  _ 

HylurgTifi  deiitatup.  498.  H.  tcrebnm,* 
llymenoptem,  107. 
Hypena  numuli,  327. 
llypeixshiria  varia,  290. 
Hyperhomala  virescens,  687. 
Hypermetamorpfao£is,  67.        ^    «« 
Hvphaiitria  cunea,  287.    H.  textor,» 
llypoderma  bovis,  405.  H.  ttaaa^» 
Ilypoderniis,  63. 
Hyponomeuta  minepnnctalelJa,  5BJ. 
Uypoprepia  fticosa,  S84, 2& 
Ilyporhagus,  475. 
Uypselonotus,  80. 

Ibalia,  218.  ,„  ,„ 

Icaria  guttatipennis  121, 185,  wo. 
Ichneuinonidx,  1^  ,     .  ^ 

Ichneumon,  135,  146.    I.  ovuIotbiBi  i* 

I.  paratns,  197.   I.  wHorali*, l* 
Idia  Bigoti,  410. 
Idloptera,3iJ0. 
Imago.  70. 
Iniequitels,  690, 
Inosteroroa  insereoB,  201. 
InquilinsB,  212. 
Insects  bisexual,  43.    , 
Insect  Cnist,  composition  oi,* 
Insect  years,  76. 
Intestine,  35. 
Introdnced  species,  76. 
loplocama  fonnosaaa,  838.  ^       ^^  , 
Ipsftisc{atus,445.   I.femigin«tt,*»' *• 

sangninolentns,  445. 
Isopteryx  Cydippe,  591. 
Itch  mite,  60B. 
Ithomia,  251. 

IxodidsB,  661.  ,     ivf«i**ii«. «.  t 

Ixodes,  629,  632.    I-  «IWP*^  To* 

bovis.  663,  668.  I.  ricimifi, 8B.  i'"' 

punctata,  662, 668. 

Japjx  solilYigns,  eg. 
Jassus  irroratus,  6S2. 
Jigger,  380.     _  ^,  .«- 
.Toint-worm,  203, 804J»» 
Juglans  squamosa,  294. 
JnUdSB,671.678,678.  r.Mid» 

Julus.  68,  671, 6T5.  fi7«.  «»•  jL^^ 

Bis,  679.   J.  mnltlstriatiiB,  «»• 
June  beetle,  27, 4.W. 
Junonia  ooenia,  261. 
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Katfdid,  566. 

Killing  insecto  for  the  Cabinet,  87. 

Labellum,  29. 

Labia  minuta,  577. 

Labidomera  trimacalata,  508. 

Labidits,  186. 

Labium,  28. 

Labruin,  29. 

Lace  winged  flies,  GOO,  611. 

Lachlania  abnormis,  600. 

Lachneides,  300. 

Lacbnosterna,  27.     L.  ftisca,  455. 

LaotmuB  caryae,  522.   L.  strobi,  522. 

Lacinia,  28. 

Lady  bird,  511. 

LasmophloBUS  adustus,  jQguro  of,  555. 

Lagoa  crispata,  288. 

Lagriido!,  475. 

Lamelltcomia,  451. 

Lamelilcoriis,  423,  426. 

Lamprocolletes,  114. 

Lampyrids,  421,  425,  465. 

Lampyris,  465. 

Laphria,  51.    L.  thoracica,  390. 

Large  Black  Cut-worm,  306. 

Larrada  argentuta,  163. 

Larra  uuiclncta,  164. 

Larridae,  104.  [95. 

Larvte,  praservation  of,  05.    Bearing  of. 

Larva  state,  02. 

Lasioptera,  378.    L.  mbl,  372. 

LathruliidflB,  417. 

Latbridius  minutus,  447. 

Leaf  beetles,  5J1. 

Leaf  cutter  beo,  135, 136. 

Leaf  rollers,  332. 

Lebia,  43 J.    L.  (Dromius)  linearis,  149. 

Lecanium,  50,  526.    L.  acericola,  528.   L. 

hesperidum,  528.    L.  McClurse,  328. 
LCf|^8,  fal:4e,  17,  21.    Joints  or,  20. 
Leiopus  alpha,  497.    L.  xontlioxyli,  407. 
Lema  trilineata,  .'>03. 
Lepidocyrtus  albinos,  423. 
Lcpidoutera,  229.    Digestive  system  of, 

237.    nervous  system  of,  ^7. 
Lepisesia  flavofasciata,  277. 
Lepisma,  378, 583,  022.  L.  saccharina,  C23. 
Lepismatidse,  622. 
LeptidaB,  391. 
Lcptis  vermilio,  396. 
Lelitocerus  niger,  6iI0.    L.  sepnlchralisi 

I^eptoris  breviornatana,  334. 

Lepturie,  491. 

Lestes,  601.    L.  eurina,  603. 

Lestremia,  378. 

Leucania  nnipuncta,  196,  203,  305, 818. 

Leucarctia  acrsea,  286. 

Leucosomus  ophthalmicus,  159. 

Leucospis  atlinis,  203.    L.  Poeyi,  203. 

Leuctra  tenuis,  591. 

Libellula,  578,  579,  581,  599,  002.  L.  anri* 
pennis,  599.  L.  luctnosa,  84.  L.  quad- 
rlmaculata,  604.    L.  trimaculata,  004. 

Libeliulidas,  578, 579,  580,  581.  583,  597. 

Libeltulina,  604.       '       '       '       » 

Libythoa  Bachmanii,  264. 

Lice,  553. 

Ligula,  28. 

Ligynis,  425. 

Limacodes,  228.    L.  scapha,  290. 

Limenitis  Arthemis,  202.  L.  Ephestion, 
2  ^2.    L.  Misippus,  261. 

Limnobates,  540. 


Limnobia  annulus,  883. 

Limnobina,  381. 

Limnophila  dispar,  883. 

Limnophilides.  617. 

Limnophilus  ^avicoinia,  618.    L.  jyellth 

oidus.  618.     L.   perpusillus,  017.     L. 

rhombicus,  617.     L.  subpunctulatus. 

018. 
Limonius  ectypus,  461.    L.  plebeins,  461. 
Linden  slug,  222. 
Lingua,  29. 
liotheum  anseris,  555. 
Lipoptena,  417. 
Ltithacodes  i'asciola,  290. 
Lithcntomum  Uarttii,  77. 
Lithobiida9,  673. 
Lithobius  Americanus,  673.    L.  forflca- 

tus,  073. 
LithocoUetis,  342.   L.  cui*vilineatella,  854. 

L.  Fitcliella,  353.    L.  gemiuatella,  368, 

354.   L.  Juglandiella.  853.    L.  nidiflcan- 

sella,  351.    L.  salicifoliella,  :i53. 
Lithosia  argiUacea,  284.    L.  casta,  884. 
Lithosians,  290, 
Livia  vernalis,  531. 
Locustaria},  557,  504. 
Locusta  viridissiraa,  48, 667. 
Locusts,  5G4. 
Locust  Depressaria,  340. 
Locust  Eudamus,  209. 
Locust  gall  midge,  499. 
Locust  tree  borer,  497. 
Lonchaea  nigra,  418. 
Lonchoptera,  68. 
Longicomia,  493. 
Lophyrus,  114,  219.    L.  Abbotii,  226.    L. 

abdominalis,  226.    L.  abictis,  221,  226. 

L.  Americana,  226.   L.  compar,  226.  L. 

Fabricii,  226.   L.  in8ularis,226.    L.  Le- 

contei,  226.    L.  pinetum,  226.    L.  pini- 

rigidas,  225, 226. 
Louse,  11. 
Lozotienia  fragariana,  835.    L.  goBsypl- 

ana,  335.    L.  rosaceana,  335, 836. 
Lubber  grasshopper,  570. 
LucanidaB,  426,  450. 

Lucanus  dama,  451.    L.  cervus,  82,  451. 
Ludius  attenuatus,  461. 
Lycasna  corny ntas,  205.    L.  neglecta,  266. 
Lvcomorpha  Pholus,  283. 
Lycosa,  627,  631.    L.  fatigera,  654.    L.  ta* 

rantula,  654. 
Lyctus  opaculuB,  472. 
Lyons,  465. 

Lyda  inanita,  215.    L.  scripta,  296. 
LydcUa,  642. 
Lygseidae,  512. 

Lygaeus,  542.    L.  tnrcicns,  548. 
Lymcxylids,  460. 
Lymexylon  sericeuro,  409. 
Lyonetia  saccatella,  855. 
Lystra  auricoma,  593.    L.  lanata,  638. 
Lvtta  vittata,  480.    L.  cinerea,  480.    L. 

murina,  480.    L.  marginata,  480. 

Maearia  granitata,  828. 

Machilis,  023.      « 

Macrobiotus,  669. 

Macrodactylus  subs^lnosns,  464. 

Maoroglossa  stellatarum,  277. 

Macrolepidoptera,  2^. 

Macroslagon,  481. 

Haorosila  Carolina,  274.     M.  cingnlata, 

279.     M.  cluentiua,  874.    M.  quinquo- 

macnlata,  272. 
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MadaniB  yitls,  481. 
MagdaliuuB  ohrra,  488. 
Halachidae,  467. 
Halachius,  407. 
Male  genital  organs,  16. 
Mallophaga,  554. 

Maniestra  arotica,  311.    M.  picta,  81S. 
Mandibles,  27. 

Mandibular  segments,  20, 58. 
Mautidae,  674. 

Mantis,  54.    M.  axgentina,  675.    M.  Caro- 
lina, 575. 
Maiitispa.  54, 579.    M.  brunnea,  611. 
Mantispius,  592. 

Mantis  tessellata,  ovipositor  of,  17. 
Masaris  vespoides,  157. 
Mason  bee,  138, 207. 
Maxilla!,  27. 

Maxillary  eegments,  SO,  68. 
May  flies,  593. 
Mazonia  Woodiana,  600. 
Meat  fly,  406. 
Mechanitis,  251. 
Mecibtocephalus  fttlvns,  675. 
Mocynorhina  Savagei,  466. 
Medeteni8,  Wii. 
Megaehile,  206,  897.    M.  breyis,  137.    M. 

centuncularis,  130, 138.   M.  integer,  137. 

M.  muraria,  1!)1.    M.  I'ocyl,  203. 
Mcgathontomnm  pustulatum,  621. 
Melaunc'tes,  402. 
Mclandrya  striata,  476. 
MeiandryidsB,  475. 
Melanism,  70. 
Melanotns  commanis,  461. 
Melecta,  130, 141. 
Melipona,  128.    M.  Ailvipea,  129. 
Mclitaea  Anicia,  258.    M.  Chaleedon,  258. 

M.  HaiTi8ii,  257.    M.  CEnone,  257.    M. 

Packardii,  250.    M.  Phaeton,  255.    M. 

Toxana,  258.    M.  Tharos,  256. 
Melittia  cticurbltro.  279. 
McUinus  biraaciilatus,  162. 
McIo(S,<i,  131,  427.    M.  angusticoUis,  478. 

M.  violaceus,  478. 
Meloiilro,  477. 

Melolontlin,  454.    M.  variolosa,  455. 
Mcl(>pliagii8,  46.    M.  ovinus,  418. 
Membranacci,  550. 
Mentum,  27,  28. 
Mermis  albicans,  127. 
Merodou  bardus,  899.    M.  narcissi,  890. 
Meropo  tuber,  615. 
Mesoohoi-us,  103. 
Mctabolia,  ili. 
Metnpoditis  nasalus,  546. 
Mcthoca  Canadensis,  178. 
Metoecufl  paradoxus,  481. 
Metrocanipa,  318.     M.  margaritata,  320. 
Mimiia  Bronsoni, 77, 591.    M.  Danae,  598. 
Mlastor,  25.    M.  metroloas,  51,  380. 
Micoperaa,  53. 
Micralymma,  442. 
Microcentnim,  558. 
Microdon  globosus,  396. 
Microgaster.  193, 196,  208.    M.  nephopte- 

ricis,  l.n,  196. 
Microlabrifl  Sternberg!,  660. 
Microlepidoptera,  242. 
Microlipus,  4($6. 
Micropepltts,  442. 
Microphantes,  633. 
Micropya,  47. 
Microtonns  sericans,  476. 
Midas  clavatus,  896.    M.  ftalvipes,  385. 


Milesia  excentrica,  386. 

Millepedes,  678. 

Milnesium  tardigradum,  609. 

Miltogramma  punctata,  147. 

Mimesa,  162. 

Mimetic  forms,  53. 

Miris  dorsalis,  650. 

Mischocyttarus  labiatus,  155, 156. 

Mites,  628,  632,  638.    Transformatioos  ct, 

043. 
Mole  cricket,  663. 
Monedula  Carolina,  164.    M.  4-fksdala. 

1G4. 
Monodontomems,  136, 206. 
Monohammus  scnteUatas,  486.   M.  tilil- 

lator,  498. 
Monomma,  475. 
Monommide,  475. 
MonotomidsB,  446. 
Mordella.207,476. 
MordeIlid»,  476. 
Mordellistena,  476. 
Morpho  Epistrophis,  262.    M.  Meneitnt, 

2(3.    M.  Polvphemns,  2tti. 
Mosquito  hawKs,  597. 
Motions  of  Insects,  32. 
Musca,  641.    M.  (Calliptiorp)  vonitoris. 

408.    M.  domestica,  40U,  410.    M.  (Lu- 

cilia)  Ciesar,  408, 408.    M.  vomitoria,64. 
Muscardine,  82. 
Mnscids,  164,  407. 
Muscles,  31. 
Muscular  power,  32. 
Music  of  insects,  302, 561, 663. 
Mutilla,  176,  177.    M.  Europsa,  179.  X. 

ferrngata,  li9.    M.  occidentalis,  1^ 
Mutillarie,  177, 181. 

Mycetobia  paUipes.  387.    M.  6onlida,38S. 
Mycetophagidie,  447. 
Mycetophagus,  447. 
Mycetophila  scatophora,  385. 
Mycetophilids,  385. 
31  ydasidie,  395. 
Mygale  avicnlaria,  648.    M.  Hentzu,  ITS. 

048.    M.  Didulans,  648. 
Myi^lmia  Mexicana,  175.    M.  ustalaU, 

175. 
Mylacris  anthracophila,  677. 
Mymar  pulchellus,  201. 
Myobia,  641,  642. 
Myodites,  481. 
Myopa  atra,  401. 
Myriapoda,  10, 104, 625,  670. 
Myriapods,  626,  627, 636,  670. 
Myrmecocystus  Mexicanus,  184. 
Myrraeleon,  681,  611.     M.  abdominalit, 

012.    M.  obsoletus,  612. 
Myrmica  molefaciens,  185.    M.  molecta, 

185. 
M3rrmicarie,  181. 
3fyrmosa,  177.    M.  nnicolor,  1TB. 
Mysia  15*punctata,  512. 
Mystacides,  6. 
Myzine  sexcincta,  177. 

Nabis  ferns,  541. 

Nannophva  bella,  006. 

Nautocoris,  516. 

Necrobia,  468. 

Necrophilus  Surinamensis,  438. 

Necrophoms,  663.    N.  Americanns,  Si, 

439. 
Nectarina,  158.    N.  melliflca,  154. 
Neides,  545. 
Nematocanipa  fllamentaria,  808. 
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Nematas,  217.    N.  cox^ngatuB,  2U.    N. 

grossulariic,  214.  N.tninieatu8,220.  N. 

vertebratusi  219.    N.  venferlcoBus,  fiO, 

219. 
Nemobius  vittatus,  564. 
Nemoptera.  610. 
Nemoura  albidipennis,  501. 
NeoDympha,  2tji.    N.  Eurytris,  264. 
Nepa,  .516, 518, 537,  538.    N.  cinerea,  47. 
Nephila  plumipcs,  651. 
Nephopteryx  Edmandsii,  ISl,  198|  331. 
Nepidie,  637. 
Nepticula,  342.    N.  amelancbierella,  856. 

}4.  coryllfoliella,  356.  N.  microtheriella, 

a55.    N.  platanella,  356. 
Kerice  bidentata,  292. 
Nervons  system,  3:i. 
Neiironia  seinifasciata,  617. 
Nctiroptera,  578. 
Neuroterus,  50. 
Nenrotherius,  599. 
Nirmas,  555. 

Nitidula  bipiistulata,  445. 
Nitidularis,  444. 
NitidulidsB,  446. 
Noctua,  243. 
Noctuielitfe,  302. 
Moctuidae,  2:)8,  303. 
Noctuids,  292. 
Noinada,  131. 141, 212.    N.  imbrlcata,  143. 

N.  pnlchella,  142. 
Nops,  644. 

Nothrus  oviyorus,  664. 
Notocyphus,  173. 
Kotodonta,  2f)2. 
Kotonecta,  516,  518.   N.  irrorata,  537.    N. 

unduIatH,  h'il. 
Notonectidic,  5%. 
Notoxus  anchora,  476. 
Ntidaria  mundana,  285. 
Nycteribia,  358, 388, 626.    N.  Westwoodii, 

418. 
Nyctehbidae,  418. 
Nymnhes,  79. 

Nyssia,  322.    N.  hispidaria,  64. 
Nyssoii  lateralis,  1(&. 
NyssonidsB,  162. 

Oak  Blorhiza,  211. 

Oak  CynipH,  210. 

Oak  gall  flies,  210. 

O It-louse  Aphidius,  198. 

Ocxiput,  29,  :)0. 

O  'cllary  segments,  20, 58. 

Ooelli,  19,  V}, 

O^inari,  2<.)5. 

Octoglena  blvirgata,  680. 

O  jyptera,  408. 

Odontomachus  claiiis,  182. 

Otlor  of  buffs,  545. 

Odynerus,  147,  151,  162,  203,  211,  401.    O. 

alboplitileratus,  155,  156.    O.  ieucome- 

las,  156, 218. 
(Rcanthus,  24.    (E.  nivens,  564. 
(Eceticna,  2:n,  291. 
(Enodoma,  177.    CE.  repbalotes,  188,  189. 

(£.  Mexicana,  187, 188.   CE.  sexdentata, 

189.    CE.  Texana,  180. 
CEcophylla  smaragdina,  184. 
CEiemeridae,  425,  476. 
(Edipoda  Carolina,  571.     (E.  corallina, 

.571.    CE.  xanthopterai  571. 
CEsophagus,  85. 
CEatridsB,  40:^ 
(Estromyiai  400. 


(Estrns,  863.    (E.  hominlB,  406.    (E.OTiB, 

405. 
Oil  beetle,  478. 
Oligarces  paradoxoB,  61. 
Oligoneuna.  606. 
Olyntha  ?  588. 
Omalium,  442. 
Oraophron,  431. 
Omosita  colon,  445. 
Omits,  429. 

Oneideres  cingnlatas,  486. 
Oncodes,  395. 
Onion  fly,  411. 
Oniscus,  2. 

Ophion,  195.    p.  macrurum,  196. 
Opomalea  brachyptera,  568. 
Opbthalmic  ring,  19,  58. 
Orange  belted  horse-fly,  894. 
Orchelimum  gi'acile,  168.    O.  vulgare,24, 

168,  567. 
Orgy  la,  70, 231.    O.  antiqua,  288.    O.  lea- 

costigma,  288. 
Oribates  alatus,  664. 
OribatidsB,  682, 663. 
Ormyrus,  212. 
Ornithomyia,  417. 
Oi-nithoptera  Pnamns,  246. 
Ortalis,  360.    O.  flexa,411. 
Orthoptera,  656. 
Oi-thosia,  243. 
Orthosoma  unicolor,  496. 
Oryctes  nasicorais,  176.    O.  Simla,  176. 
Oficinis  fVit,  416.    O.  granarius,  415.    O. 

vastator,  415. 
Osmia,  165, 206, 401.    O.  leucomelana,  138. 

O.  lignaria.  139.    O.  lignivora,  130.    O. 

pacitlca,  141, 156.    O.  paretina,  138.    O. 

simillima,  140. 
Osmodenna  scabra,  457. 
Othniidae,  447. 
Othnius  mnbrosns,  447. 
Otiocenis  Coqiiebertii,  638. 
Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  487» 
Ovary,  35,  44. 
Oyiduct,  35,  44. 
Ovipositor,  15. 
Ox  Bot  fly,  406. 
Oxybelus  emarginatns,  168. 
Oxyponis,  442. 
Oxytelus,  442. 

Paederus,  442. 

Paiaropterina,  501,  698, 606. 

Pale  ciit-woi-m,  310. 

Palingenia  bilineata,  603, 604. 

Pnlpnres,  583,  612. 

Palpiler,  28. 

Pangonia,  393. 

Panorpa,  54, 581, 683. 

Panorpa  Gomianica,  613.  P.  eommntiis, 

613.  P.  nifescens,  614. 
Panopea  carnea,  164. 
Panorpid,  622. 
Panorpida^,  580,  688, 618. 
Panorpina,  615. 
Panurgus,  141. 
Paper  wasp,  148. 
Pnpilio.  54. 2.%,  237,  245.  P.  Asterias,  196, 

239,  245,  247.     P.  brevicauda,  245,  240, 

247.    P.  Daunns,  247.    P.  Olauciis,  53, 
»   247.    P.  Mcmnon,  .53.    P.  Ormenus,  .53. 

P.  Fammon,  53.    P.  Philenor,  248.    P. 

Romnlns,  .53.    P.  Trollas,  247.   P.  Tai^ 


ntis,  5.1,  240,  247. 
PapillonJd»,75,244. 
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Papirfas,  025, 686.   P.  Banndenil,  AM. 

Paraglossa,  29. 

Panuidra  brunnea,  49A. 

Paraponyx,  330. 

PamussiiiB  SmintbeiUi  848. 

Paiiiidae,  450. 

Pamopes,  Itti. 

Parthenogenesis,  48. 

Pasimachus  elonkatus,  438. 

Paesalaecus  roandlbiilaris,  161. 

Passalas  comutus,  451. 

Patagia,  13. 

Pauropodidte,  675. 

Pauropus  Uuxleyi,  675.    P.  pedunciila- 

tus,  H75. 
Pea  weevil,  484;  flgnre  of,  613. 
Peach  tree  borer,  ^7. 
Pear  nlug,  828. 
Pear  Treiiiex,  228. 
Pebrine,  Si. 
Pedicia  albivitta,  884. 
Pcdicil,  80. 
Pcdiculina,  533. 
Pediculus  coi'porls,  553.     P.  bumanns 

capitis,  Mirs.    P.  vedtimenti,  653. 
Podipalpi,  028, 044,  055. 
Pcdipaips,  OTm,  057. 
Pvlocinus  polycerator,  106. 
Pviidnota  punctata,  455. 
Pelopeti!),  174.     P.  cnnileas,  109.     P. 

ilavipes,  150,  lOll,  170, 408. 
Pempelia  grossularue,  331.    P.  semiru- 

bcna,33l. 
Pemphigus  formicarius,  684.    P.  form!' 

cetorum,  524.    P.  rhois,  524.    P.  ulmi- 

cola,  524.    P.  vagabundue,  624. 
Pontamera,  484. 
Pentatoma,  408.    P.  tristigma,  646.    P. 

ligata,  510. 
Peiibitomidn,  510, 548. 
Penthina  %*itivorana,  336. 
Pepsis  cyanea,  175.    P.  elegans,  176.    P. 

foinnosa,  175.    P.  beros,  1/6. 
Pcrga  Lewiaii,  215. 
PerilampuHplatygaster,  806. 
Peripatas,  608. 

Perlplanotii,  \H.    P.  Americana,  196, 676. 
Periphylluii  tcstudo,  521. 
Peritracheal  circulation,  88. 
Periti*eme,  13. 
Pcrla  abnonnis,  590, 
Perlids,  580,  581,  680,  600. 
Postabdomon.  58. 
Perophora  Melsheimerli,  802. 
Pezoninnhus,  70, 198, 194, 107(803. 
Pezzotettix  alpinus,  560.     P.  borealis, 

5:». 
Phnlacrocera  replicata,  884. 
Phalacrido},  444. 
Phalacnis,  444. 
Phnlsnidae.  234,  318. 
rhalangidsB,  027,  632,  666, 667. 
Phalatijrids,  655. 
Phalangium  dorsatnni,  666.    P.  yentri- 

cosum,  657. 
Phansns,  424.    P.  camifbx,  463. 
Phaneroptera  curylcauda,  666. 
Pharynx,  35. 
Phasma  4-gnttatani,  673. 
Pha^mida.  572. 
Pheidole  notabills,  186.    P.  provid«nB, 

Phenax  variegata,  633. 
Phongodep  plumosn,  467. 
Phigalia  pilosaria,  64. 


Philampelns  Titis,  875. 

PhilanthinaB,  157, 158. 

Philantbus,  140,  442.    P.  apiTonii,  1% 

P.  ventUabris,  8, 158. 
Philopotamus,  681. 
Philopterus.  655. 
Phloea  corticaU,  647. 
PhlcDothrips  cai7»,  649.    P.  mail,  511. 
Phlox  worm,  315. 

Phobetrum,  280.    P.  pitheclnm,  290. 
Phodaga  alticeps,  480. 
Pholcus,  630,  030.    P.  Atlanticos,  656. 
Phora  incraasata,  187, 410. 
Photlnus  pyralls,  466. 
Photuris  Pensylvanica,  406. 
Phryganea  grandi»,  610, 017. 
Phryganeide,  230, 580, 581, 682, 6BS,  OS. 
Phr}'ganeid»,  Sl'0, 686. 
PhryganidK,  193. 
Phr>ganidia,  290. 
Phrvnidae,  089, 667. 
Phrvnus,  639.    P.  asperatipes,  656. 
Phtnirius  pubis,  654. 
Phycita  nebuio,  331. 
Phyllium  siccifolinm,  574. 
PhyllophoruB  te^tudinatus,  581. 
Phylloptera  oblougifolium,  666. 
Phyllotreta  striolata,  607. 
Phylloxera.  688. 
Phyraaphora  polchella,  511. 
Phymata,  562. 

Phytocoris,  516.    P.  linearis,  6S0. 
Pieris,  64,  237,  361.    P.  oleracea,  818.  P. 

Protodice,  849.    P.  raps,  76, 849. 
Pill  beetles,  449. 
Pimula,  198, 190.    P.  Fairmairii,  10.  P. 

ovtvora,  las.     P.  pedalis,  196.  F.  re- 

fata,  193. 
Pine  LfOphyms,  826. 
Pine  saw-ily,  824. 
Pinning  insects,  88. 
Piophila  casei,  413. 
Pipunculus,  401. 
Pique,  390. 

Pirates  bignttatns,  641.    P.  piclpet,  Ml. 
Pissodes  strobi,  486. 
Planiceps  niger,  174. 
Plant-lice,  198, 397, 400, 619. 
Platephemera  antiqua,  77, 684. 
PlatOBccticus  Gloverii,291. 
Platygaster,  200,  325,  376.    P.  error,  891. 

376.    P.  tipulK,  801,  370. 
Platymodes  Pensylvanica,  576. 
Platynus  cupripenne,  433. 
Platypesa,  408. 
Platypter\'x  genlculata,  888. 
Platypus,  440. 

Platyroptilon  Miersii,  386.  ^ 

Platvsamia,  893.    P.  Cecropia,  8M,  W* 

P.'Euryale,  896. 
Plccia,  80. 

Plectrodcs  pnbescens,  464. 
Pleurite,  9. 
Ploa,  516,  587. 
Ploiaria  brevipennis,  640. 
Ploteres,  539. 
Plume  moths,  856. 
Plum  gonger,  487. 
Plum  slug,  288. 

Plum  weevil,  488.  ^ 

Plnsia  alticola,  818.    P.  dirergens.  SO. 

P.  ignea,  813.    P.  moDtina,  SO.    P< 

precationis,  318. 
Podura,  11.  615. 084. 
Podura,  683, 686, 


Podnrldn  OS,  «M. 
Fucllocenu,  BOO, 

FolsOD  or  iQsecM.  4t. 

PoUslea.  121, 1*T,  14B.     F.  unulnrli,  lEl, 
lee.     P.  Cuiadeiuli.  Ifil,  ISt,  ua.    P. 

lanio,  IBS. 
Polybia,  lOS,  lU,  lU. 

Poly,. .J_    «— 

Polyc 

p57or| 

PoIjne.iiB  uvuK^r.iui.  1^. 

PolTpheniue,  HO. 

Polyuhvlla,  Ui. 

Folrrbnchia  arboHcoln.  IBl. 

PolvM(BOhote>,  IS,  SM.     P.  n«bitlamiB, 

B*.    P.  punotaliis.811. 
Polrxenai  faiclculMns,  ST8. 
Pomplllte, '"   ■"■ 

101.    F.'cyltn'irieasj  !'»:!.  ?:  lotmai 


s,ita. 


pDstBcuieimm,  ii. 

PoMmiintbuK  cupidng,  SBS.     P.  nurglBO- 

Cub,  BW. 
Fotiito  beetle.  SOS,  BOe. 


Prlocern  iiadulats,  tea. 
PriDciiemls  tinlhaciatus,  171. 
PnanldiB,  iM. 

PrLonocyplion  dtacoldeos,  484. 
PrlaDDiiyx  Thomn.  IST. 


Froiwphallc  lobee,  U. 
Procania  qaadrKlttatn,  M3. 
ProotolnipeB,  103. 
Froctotmpld  flv,  131. 
Proctolnipil.  ISB. 
rroetotrypldc,  IW. 
pnniai,  m. 


!■  Einntea,  S71. 
inftniclts.    P.  tlllpUca,  143, 
"-•»,H1.    P. gultula, MS. 


protopUnna  Filcbll,  SSS. 


PWlsphidn.  4S»,  4*0. 

Paelaphus,  4n,  410. 

Faen  calinnoin*.  ISl,   P.  leDCupii*,  Ifll. 

PMDtdw.  Ul. 

Paaaooanii  plnl,  tst.   P.  mpeTDalatiii, 


PieadaHlorplonei  « 
PMudOTariam,  4S. 
PwudoTnm,  49, 
PaocE,  «U. 
Pudds,  DM,  sn. 


Paooua,  54,  OS.     P.  pnltoarin*,  W9.     P. 

u  lie  la,  MO.    P.  TenoauB,  MO. 
Paychs  helix,  NO. 
Paycbins,  SM. 
Paycboda  pbalteDoidei,  Sn. 
PiycbDHiorplia  aplmenii,  3S]> 
r«yllHpyri,Kti. 
PiyllldB,  UO. 

rteratomua,  110  114.     P.  PotUUnil,  in 
Ptoromoll,  41S, 
PtarODiidua,  198,301,  aOS.aoe.    P.  aplum, 

'  ■         ipa.aOV.   p.  Tinwu, 


•.  cllik 


FteranarcTBproMaa,SW.  P.  rcgnlit,  S90. 

Pterophoiidn,  IK. 

FleropboniB,  XOI.    P.  perltoelldaetjrlaa 

Pteroptna  TeapertllloDla,  8aa. 
Pteroatichue,  m. 
PUlDdoDleB.  201. 
FtlnldM,  lOT,  470. 
PUnuanir,  470.  _ 

PlvelialomB?  eoDiifliacana, SM. 
Ptyehoplera.  381.    P.  paludoaa,  SS4.    P 


pyropbonia  noclilucds,  VS. 
PyrrbarcLln  Isabella,  130,  HX. 
Pyrrtiocoiis  apMmi,  48,  OSO,  Ul 


Qiiodiua,  441. 

Baca  horae,  GTS, 

Itadieb  Dy,  tli. 

Knpnldik,  «0e. 

UapblgloBia  odyneroldes,  IST. 

lUuiRtra,  SlH.SSl.    H.  rueca,  UL 

Kauatra,  abdomeD  of,  17, 

Raapberr;  slug,  SU, 

Kectnm,  tt,  _ 

Kc'l-l^sed  <3i«Mbappra',  BSO. 

ItednTlifl,  S40. 

Rednvina  pr 
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Rli^rpftrochromna  leaeoptenu«  643. 

lihyphidsB.  :)ii3. 

Uhyphus  alcernatus,  888. 

Rhyssa  atrata,  196, 228. 

Bhyssa  lunutor,  190, 228. 

Rhysaa  persuasoria,  ISO. 

Ehyssoaes,  446. 

KliyssoUidsB,  416. 

Kice  weevil  1 490. 

Robber-flies,  895. 

Komalea  microptera,  576. 

Rose  bug,  454. 

Rose  ctiaXer,  454. 

Rose  gall  fly,  212. 

Rose  slug,  222. 

Roiatoria,  668. 

Roye-beetles,  440. 

Salda,  541. 

Salivary  glands,  38. 

Salix  cordata,  218. 

SalUou8,633.    A.  (AUus)  ftuniliarlfl,  654. 

8amia.298.    O^Cyntliia.  296. 

Sandnlus  petrophya,  4US. 

Sand  wasps.  157. 

Saperda  bivittata,  600.   S.  oandida,  600. 

Sftiirinus,  448. 

Bapygm,178.  8.  Hartiniit  176.  8.repaada, 

184. 
Sarcophagi,  218.    8.  oamaria,  406.    8. 

Dudlpeimu,  170, 408. 
Sarcopsylla  penetrans,  890. 
Sarcoptes  soabiei,  606, 668. 
Saigus.  892. 

SatumU  Promethea,  289. 
8atyras,28i.   8.Aiope,268.    S.Nephele. 

268. 
Saw-flies,  218. 
Scape.  26. 
ScaphldUdflB,  448. 
Scjiphidium,  443. 
ScarabsBidSB,  422, 424, 451. 
Scaritos,  432.    S.  Pyracbmon,  88. 
Scatopse,  377. 

Scenopinus,  1.    S.  pallipes,  401. 
Scbizocephala,  675. 
Schizopodida,  463. 
Schizopodas  lietas,  468. 
Schizotns.  477. 

Sciara,  874.    8.  (Molobms)  mali,  880. 
SciophUa,  885. 
Scleroderma  contracta,  178. 
Scolta,  281.    8.  Azteca,  176.    8.  bicincta, 

176.  S.  flaviAt>ns,  176.   8.  oryetophaga, 

176.    8.  quadrimaculata,  176. 
Scoliads,  175. 

Scolopcndra  gigantea,  674.    8.  heros,  674. 
Scolopocryptops  sezspinosa,  674. 
ScolytidsB,4«,^. 
Scolytus,  446.    8.  destructor,  482. 
Scorpio  Alienil,  660. 
Scorpion  fly,  618. 
Scorpionlde,  681, 609. 
Scorpions,  027,  629,  648,  600. 
Scutellera  yiridipunctata,  647. 
Scydnuenus,  440. 
Bcydmnnids,  439. 
Scymnus  cervioalis,  518. 
Secretion,  organs  of,  48. 
Sedentary  spiders,  648. 
Seed-corn  maggot,  411. 
Segestria,  638. 
Belmidria  cary»,  224.    8.  oarasi.  328.    8. 

ro8»,  228.    8.  rubl,  228.    8.  tilla.  281. 

S.  vitis,  222. 


Semblis. «» 

Semloteilus  (CeimphroiC  dostrnclor,  207 

875. 
Semi-pupa,  67. 

Sericostoma  Amerlcannm,  618. 
Series  of  insects,  104. 
Sesia,  54.    8.  diflinis,  277.  S.Thyabe,  277 
Setina  aurita,  281. 
Setodes  Candida,  620. 
Sheep  bot-fly,  405. 
Sheeptick,  860, 416, 418. 
Sialida,  237, 580, 583. 6Q0. 
Slalis  Americana,  6(16.   8.  mflimala,  606. 
Siderea?  nubilana,  888. 
Sigalphus  caudatns,  410. 
Silk  moth,  50. 

Silk  weed  Labidomcva,  608. 
Silpha  Lapponioa,  4S8.. 
SllphidsB,  4&.  4J8. 
Simulide,  390. 
Simulium  molestum,  880.     8.  (Btaagioj 

Columbaschenae,  88L 
SIphonantta,680. 
Siphonia,  406. 
Siphonura,  807. 
Sirex,  198. 
Sitaris,  479. 

Sitodi'epa  panicea,  470. 
Sitophilns  granarius,  490.    8.  oiyssB,  180. 
Size  of  insects,  normal,  107. 
Skipjpers,  269. 
Smefl,  organs  of,  88. 
SmerinthuB  ezc»catus,  275. 

tus,  275.    8.  modestns,  870. 
Smynthurus,  624, 620. 
Snout-moths,  826. 
Solenobia?  Walshella,  846. 
Solpuga,  639.     S.  araneoidos, 

(Galeodes)  Amortoana,  600. 
SolpugidsB,  082,  665. 
Solpugids,  655. 
Soothsayers.  574. 

Sounds  proanoed  by  mseots,  8fB,  061, 068 
Spaniocera,  878. 
Spanish  fly.  480. 

Species  of  insects,  number  of,  106. 
Specific  names,  345. 
Spectres,  672. 
Spercheus  tessellatns,  488. 
Sperm,  44. 
Sphwrotherium,  677. 
Sphecodes,  142, 143.    8.  diefaroa,  143. 
Sphegidae,  148, 149, 165, 166. 
Sphex,  142.    8.  flavipennls,  401.    8.  ieli* 

neumonea,  167.    8.  Lanieiii,  169.    & 

tibialU,!^ 
Sphinges,  286. 
Sphingidn,  288, 87. 
Sphinx,  027.    8.  cherais.  272.    8.  dmpl* 

fbrarum,  272.    S.  gordins,  872.   8.  kat 

mi»,  272.    S.  ligustri,  68, 237. 
Sphinx  ligustri,  anatomy  of,  80. 
Sphmridinm,  488. 
Sphyracephala  breyiconiiB,  418. 
Spider  fly,  858, 416. 
Spiders,  643, 644. 
Spiders,  eyolntion  of,  687, 688. 
Spider's  web,  method  of  spfaiBlig  «48i 
Spilosoma  Vlrginica,  287. 


S.  gunlnap 


605.     8 


Spinnerets.  21. 
Spiracle,  40. 


Spirobolus  marginatns,  679. 
Spirostrephon,  OBO. 
Spondylis,  494. 
Spongophora  bipnnotata,  917. 
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Spring  beetles,  450. 

Bpriug-tails,  615,  034. 

Sqnasn  beetle,  605. 

Squash  Tine  borer,  879. 

Stiig  beetle,  82. 

SUphylinidiD,  181, 488, 487, 440, 877. 

StaphylinuB,  M,  441, 

Statjrra,  475. 

fiteganoptychaf  ochreann,  837. 

Blemma,  26. 

Stenobothms  cnrtlpennis,  669. 

Btenoeems,  68.   8.  putator,  485. 

Stenopoda,  80. 

Btenus  Juno,  448.   8.  s^gicos,  448. 

Stcrnite,  9. 

Stemo-rhabdites,  16.  [lAta,  808. 

Btbenopis,  286,  %V7,     8.  annnteomactt* 

Btlsnnus,  142.    8.  fjratcrnus,  168, 161. 

Stiluum  Bpiendlduin,  198. 

8king,  14. 

8ttpes,  28. 

BtJretrus  fimbrlatu8,647. 

Stizus  epeciosus,  los. 

Stomach,  sucking,  85. 

Stomoxys  caltricans,  407. 

StrateguB,  425. 

Stratiomyida).  882. 

Stratiomys,  883. 

Strawberry  Coi-imeI»na,  547. 

Strawberry  £m|*hvtu8, 221. 

Strawberry  saw  <•»,  221. 

Strawberry  leaf  roller,  340. 

Strawlierry  Lojcotienin,  335. 

Strepsiptera,  481. 

Striganiia  bothrIovns,C75.    8.  ohJonophi- 

la,  675.    8.  e|Mlu|iiica,  675. 
StylopidaD,  424, 4ril. 
Stylops,  Uj  LSI,  143.  146, 149,  194,  601.    8. 

Childrenii,  131,482. 
Stylopygn,  576. 
Styringomyia,  388. 
Siibmentuin,  28. 
Sticking  myriupods,  680. 
8uganlia,  U80. 
Sugar  mile,  665. 
SyTyanus  Surinamcnsis,  446. 
Symmetry,  anten>>postcrior,  2, 81. 
Symmetry,  biluterul,  2. 
SynergcH,  212. 

SynoBcti,  15.1.    8.  cyanea,  154. 
Synophrus,  212. 
Srrphidn.  164, 397. 
SyrphuB,  54, 36:i,  888, 400. 
Syriis  erosa,  568. 
Systropus,  887. 

Tabanlda,  803. 

Tabanus  atratus,  894.    T.  oinctus,  884. 

T.  lineoln,  383, 384. 

Tachinn,  325.    T.  (Lydclla)  doryphone, 

408.    T.  (Senometopia)  mllltaris,  407. 
Tachlnadike  fly,  131, 147. 
Tachydrurala,  402. 
TuchyiM)ru8,  441. 
TachytCH  aunilentus,  166. 
Txniupteryx  iViKidu,  501. 
Tanarthruti  snlinuB,  476. 
Tanvpus  vnrius,  371. 
Tapiiioma  tomentosa,  188.  * 

Tardigradn,  668. 
Tnnligrades,  45, 69, 632,642. 
Tiirsns,  21. 

Tatua,  158.    T.  morio,  122, 154. 150. 
Tegenarla  atrica,  648.    T.  ciyills,  G20.   T. 

aMdiclnatts,  648. 


Telea  Polyphemus,  11, 185, 243, 297. 
Teleas,  198, 200.    T.  LInnei,  20u. 
Telephorus  Carolina,  467.   T.  bilineatns 

Tenebrio  molitor,  474. 

TenebrionldaB,  473. 

Tent-caterpillar,  807. 

TenthredinidsB,  213. 

Tergite,  9, 14. 

Terias Delia, 861.    T.Lisa, 261. 

Tennes,54.  T.  bcllico8Ufi,  588.   T.  (htale 

668.    T.  flavipes,  587.    T.  luclAigus,  BbA 
Termites,  588. 
TermitidsB,  583,  686, 898. 
Termopsis  angusticollls,  687. 
TtosUs,  86,  44. 
Tetracha  Viiginloa,  486. 
Tetralonia,  114. 
l^tramera,  484, 484. 
Tetranychns  telarius,  681, 660. 
Tetrapneumonos,  647. 
Tettigidea  lateralis,  678. 
Tettigonla  bifida,  688. 
Tettigonia,  163. 
Tettlx  granulata,  678. 
Tetyra  marmonita,  647. 
Tbaumatosoma,  114. 
Thecla  Acadica,  265.   T.  humull,  ail's.   T 

Mopsns,  866.    T.  Nlphon,  8tS5.    T.  stri- 

gosa,  267. 
Thelaxes  ulmicola,  033. 
Thelyphonus  cuudutus,  658.     T.  gigan- 

teus,  658. 
Therera.  396. 
ThereTiasB,  396. 
Thcridion  studlosnm,  660.    T.  vert'cun 

dum,  651.    T.  yulgnrc,  650. 
Thinophilns,  403. 
Thomisus  ccler,  662,  658.     T.  Tiilgarit 

652. 
Thorax,  structure  of,  11. 
Thousand  Legs,  678. 
Thripida,  547. 

Thrips,  69, 80, 878.    T.  oerealium,  556. 
Throsoide,  450. 
Thyatira,  804. 

Thyreocoris  histeroides,  647. 
Thyreopus,  150.    T.  latipes,  160. 
Thyrens  Abbotil,  876. 
Thyridoptorrx,  890.  T.  eiihemcr.'crormia 

288,281.  T.  nigricans,  28!). 
Thvsanoptera,  648. 
Tliyaanura,  608, 600, 618, 622, 023. 
Ticks,  061. 
Tiger  Beetles,  488. 
Tinagma,  848. 
Tinea,  801.    T.  flavUVons,  846.    T.  gran 

ella.  347.   T.  tapetzclln,  347. 
Tineida,  808, 834, 342.  Ml. 
Tincida,  transformation  of,  67. 
Tinoids,  830,  837. 

Tingis  hyallna,  568.    T.  hystriccllns. 
Titilita  inomnta,  177. 
Tipula,  360, 881.    T.  trivittata,  .182. 
TipiUida,  190,  881. 
Tniesiphorus,  482. 
Tobacco  worm,  374. 
Tulype  Velleda,  300. 
Tnlyphus,  444. 
Toinicus  roonographus,  408.    T.  pini,  498, 

T.  xylographus,  493. 
Tortricida,  882. 
Tortrtcodes,  200. 
Turtrix  gelidana,  884.    T.  oxycoccana^ 

834. 
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Torymos  Har  I. 

Touch,  sense  of.  96. 

Toxophorft  fhscmta,  164. 

Toxorhina,383. 

Trachea,  40. 

Trachys  pygmnAf  460. 

Tragocephjtla  infUacata,  660.    T.  Yiridi* 

faaciata,  fiOO. 
TransformatioDS  of  insecti.  661. 
Transportation  of  iuBects,  94. 
Trechus  434 
Trenicx,*10a.'  T.  Colamba,  S28.   T.  lati- 

tarsus,  228. 
Tiichii,  an, 
Trichiosoma  bloolor,  916.  T.  trlangnlcm) , 

216. 
Trichocera,  881, 88S. 
Triclioilectcs  can  is,  665. 
Trichodes  apiariuB,  1S7»  468.  T.  ^uttaUli, 

4t». 
Trichopterygidfl),  44S. 
Trichopteryx  Intermedia,  444. 
Tricondyla,  567. 
Tricniiiia,  479. 

Tridactylits  aiticalfs,  T.  termlnalifl,  663. 
Triguna,  128, 128.    T.  carbonaria,  228. 
TriKounlys  bipustulataa,  168. 
Trilocha,  2116. 
Trimera,  424,  484. 
Trochanter,  21. 
Trochnntioo,  21. 
Trogositii,  446. 
Trogosilidffi,  445, 
TrogiiH  excsortus,  106. 
TronibhlidaB,  660. 
Trombitliiim,  (K«. 

Troplilw.rls  cristate,  671.    T.  dax,  671. 
Trox,  425.    T.  Carolbia,  458.    T.  acabro- 

8us,  4M. 
Tmpiinoa  apivora,  886. 
Trypctti,  412.    T.  pomcaella,  415. 
Trypoxylon,  195.     T.  ftigidum,  169.    T. 

politiiin,  102. 
Tsetzo  fly,  407. 
Tumble  bug,  47. 
Turnip  ncn  beetle,  607. 
TychuH,  422. 
Typlilocyba,  CO,  631. 
Typhloib-oinns  pyrK  666,  068. 
Typhlopone,  179.    T.  pallipea,  181. 
Tyrogly ph us  domesticus,  665.    T.  flirinae, 

666.     T.  aacohari,  665.     T.  sixo,  640, 

665. 

Udeonsylla  robnsta,  565. 

Upis  ccrnmbofdea,  474. 

CJranin  I^ihis,  310. 

UraDtcr>'x  politia,  810.   U.  Mmbucaria, 

Urinary  tubes.  43. 

Urinary  vessela,  35. 

Uiite,  14. 

UroceridaB,  227. 

UioceruH  albioomis,  227. 

Ui-oplaui  rosea,  603.    U.  fluturalia,  604. 

Uroixidu,  eSL    U.  Tegetans,  668. 

Utethei8abella,285. 

Vanessa  Antiopa^  906.  944.  958.  V.  Call- 
Jamfca,  250.  T.  Milbtttti,  960.  V.  ur- 
000,937 


Variety  breeding,  7S. 

Vaa  deferens,  35. 

Vasa  deferentla,  44. 

Yates,  675. 

VeUa,  518,  638, 540. 

Venation,  22. 

Venation  of  Lepldoptera,  90. 

Ventricnlus,  35. 

Ver  macaque,  406. 

Ver  moyocuil,  408. 

Vertex  of  the  head,  81. 

Vesiculn  semlnales,  45. 

Vespa,  147, 196. 400.    V.  arBnaTla,ll8tl49i 

V.  crabro,  150.    V.  macniata,  14&  T. 

orientalis,  148.    V.rttfa,I23.  y.Ti4|» 

ris,  123. 
Vespariaa,  147, 
Vine  slug,  929. 
VoluceUa,  131, 140, 400. 

Wandering  spiders,  646. 
Walking  sticks,  579. 
Warega  fly,  409. 
Wasp,  8. 

Water  boatmen,  588 
Water  fleas,  ni6. 
Water  niitea,  661. 
Water  tigera,  435. 
Wax,  111. 

Weeping  wiUow  saw-fly  9n. 
Weevils,  481. 
Wheat  beeUea,  446. 
Wheat-fly,  190. 
Wheat  ioint  w^orm,  208. 
Wheat-louse  Aphidlos,  186. 
Wheat-miUge,  901, 8T«. 
Wheat  moths,  847, 350. 
Wliip  scorpions,  657. 
Whirligigs,  536. 
White  ant,  130,  686. 
White-pine  saxv-fly,  295. 
Willow  Cecidoroyia,  864. 
Wine-cask  borer,  4S&, 
Wine-fly,  414. 
Wings,  M. 
Wire  worms,  400. 
W-marked  cut- worm,  800. 
Wood  ticks,  (i(i2. 
Wood  waap,  8, 157. 

Xanthia,  943. 

Xanthoi>tera  semicrocea,  316. 

Xenoneura  auUquorum,  77. 

Xenoa.  482. 

Xiphiflinm  fasciatnm,  567. 

Xiphidrta  aJblcomis,  227. 

Xyela  infuscata,  226. 

Xyleutes  roblnias,  301.   X.  crepera,  KH 

Xylobius  slgillarlae,  679. 

Xylocoiia,  ISO.    X.  yiolacea,  134.  X^- 

ginlca,  168, 897. 
Xylophagldae,  392. 
Xylophagua,  399. 

Tellow-leggod  Barley-fly,  206. 

Zenoa  picese,  468. 
Zerene  catonaria,  828.- 
ZoOnule,  soOnite,  9. 
Zygajua  exulans,  280. 
Zygasnidie,  234, 237, 931^ 
Zygoneuza,  878. 
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Thb  E&ri.t  Stages  of  Ichredmon  Parasites.  Ganin  has 
bIiowh  that  certain  Proctotrypidcs  {Platyganter,  Polynema, 
Te^eaa  and  Ophionearua),  the  larvte  of  which  live  in  the  egga 
OS  well  as  the  larvie  of  other  insects,  pass  through  a  series  of 
remai'kable  changes,  heretofore  unsuspected,  before  assuming 
the  final  and  more  normal  larval  state.  He  compares  these 
mg.a!B.        _ 


changes  to  tiie  hyper-metamorphosis  of  Meloe  and  Sitaris  (see 
p.  ■*78).  The  ovary  of  Piatygaster  differs  from  that  of  other 
insects  in  that  it  is  a  closed  tube  or  sao.    Hence  it  follons 

(708) 
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that  at  every  time  an  egg  is  laid,  the  egg  tube  is  n^lured. 
This  was  also  observed  in  the  sheep  tick  (^Melophag^)  by 
Leuckart,  and  in  certain  flies  {lAmnobia,  Psychoda,  and  M^ 
cetobia)  by  Ganin  himself. 

The  earliest  stage  observed  after  tlie  egg  is  laid,  is  that  ia 
wliich  the  egg  contains  a  single  cell  with  a  nucleus  and  nucle- 
olus.    Out  of  this  cell  (Fig.  652  A,  a)  arise  two  other  cells. 
The  central  cell  (a)  gives  origin  to  the  embryo.    Tk  two 
g^  jjj^  outer  ones  multiply  by  subdivision 

^  ^  and  form  an  embryonal  membrancT 

or  "amnion,"  which  is  a  proiiaiowl 
ai  envelope   and   does  not  assist  in 

""'  building  up  the  body  of  the  genu. 

j  which  however  is  accomplished  by 
the  ceils  resulting  from  the  subdiTJ- 
^  aion  of  the  central  single  cell.  Fig. 

C52  B.  g,  shows  the  germ  just  forai' 
ing  out  of  the  nucleus  (a) ;  and  *i 
the  peripheral  cells  of  the  blastti- 
derm  skin,  or  "amnion."  Fig- C 
shows  the  yolk  transformed  into  the 
embryo  (g)  with  the  outer  layer  of 
blastodermic  cells  (6).  The  body 
of  the  germ  is  bent  upon  ilself- 
Fig.  652  D  shows  the  embryo  umch 
further  advanced  with  the  twopsira 
"  of  lobes  {md,  rudimentaty  mMtdi- 

bles,  d,   rudimentaiy    pad-like  «' 
gans,  seen  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
in    E)   and   the  bilohate  tail  (s()- 
Fi«t  urr.  or  pi.iTg«.*r.        ^"'g"  ^^^  ^hows  the  first  larval  st^ 
after  leaving  the  ^fg  (m,  mouth ;  nfi 
rudimentary  antenna  ;  ind,  mandibles ;  d,  tongue-lihe  ^pe"' 
doges ;  s(,  anal  stylets ;  the  subject  of  this  figure  belongs  to  a 
distinct  species  from  Fig.  052  E).     This  strange  form  *onkl 
scarcely  be  thought  an  insect,  were  not  its  origin  and  flirther 
development  known,  but  rather  a  parasitic  Copepotlous  Cn* 
ecean,  whence  he  calls  this  the  Cydops-like  stage-    In  'I"* 
condition  it  clings  to  the  inside  of  its  host  by  mean*  ot  lU 
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temporary  hook-like  jaws  (md),  moving  about  like  a  Cestodea 

embryo  with  ita  well  known  six  hooks.     The  tail  moves  np  and 

down,  but  ia  scarcely  used  in  j,    g^, 

locomotion.   The  nervous  and 

vascular  systems  and  trachere    ^ 

are  wanting,  while  the  alimen-  w 

taiy  canal  is  simply  a  blind 

sac,  remaining  in  an  unorgan-    ■ 

ized  state. 

The  second    larval    state 

(Fig.  654,  (B,  cesoph^us ;  nc, 

nupra<8sopbageaI  gangliou; 

n,  nervous  cord ;    ga  and  g, 

genital  organs  ;  ma,  bands  of 

muscles)  is  attained  by  means 

of   a  moult,  as  usual  in  the 

metamorphoses  of   insects.  "' 

The  cells  of  the  inner  layer  of    '' 
Fis.oB.  *•»«  skin 

( hypoder-  **^ '"' '  "^  pi^xguMr. 

tiis)  DOW  multiply  greatly,  and  give  rise  to 
what  corresponds  to  the  primitivo  band  of 
the  embryos  of  other  insects.  The  third 
larvrj  form  is  of  the  usual  shape  of  ich- 
neumon larvte. 

In  1'ahjnem.a  the  larva  in  its  first  stage 
is  very  small  and  motionless,  and  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  orgnnization,  being  a 
mere  fiask-shaped  sac  of  cells.  After  five 
or  six  days  it  passes  Into  a  worm-like  stage 
and  subsequently  Into  a  third  st£ge  (Fig. 
6r>5,  ttj,  three  pairs  of  alidomina]  tubercles 
destined  to  form  the  ovipositor  I  2,  rudiments 
of  the  legs  ;  fk,  portion  oi"  the  fatty  body  ; 
at,  rudiments  of  the  antennEe,  Jl,  imaginal 
—  discs,  or  rudiments  of  tbe  wings). 

Ti.inH^T.ofPoij'neB...       rj.^^  j^^^  ^j  OphwneuniS  is  at  first  of 

tlie  form  indicated  by  Fig.  656  E.     It  differs  from  the  genera 

uli*cudy  mentioned,  in  remaining  within  its  egg  membrane  and 
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not  assuming  their  strange  formB.     From  the  non-s^nKHttd, 
aac-ltke  larva  it  passes  directly  into  the  popa  state. 

The    development  of  Teleas  is  like  that  of  Platj-gaster. 
Fig.  666  A,  represents  the  egg ;    B,  C,  and  D,  the  first  st^ 
ng.  w.  of  the  lana,  the  al>- 

H  domen  (or  posterior 

diviBionofthebody) 
being  ftimiBhod  with 
a  scries  of  bristlea 
on  each  side.  B 
'  represents  the  ven- 
tral, C  the  dorsal, 
and  D  the  profile 
^iew  ;  at,  anteunie ; 
md,  hook-like  man- 
dibles ;  mo,  month ; 
b,  bristles ;  m,  intes- 
tine ;  SK,  the  tail, 
and  111,  under  lip,  or 
labium.  In  the  sec 
ond  larval  stage, 
'al  in  form,  and  non-segmented,  t^e  primitive  band 


The  Ehbrtonal  Meubsahes  op  Insects. — After  the  forma- 
tion of  the  germinal  layer  or  blastoderm,  the  outer  layer  of 
blastodermic  cells  peels  off  or  moults,  formingtbe  so-called  "am- 
nion" ("parietal  membrane"  of  Brandt,  Fig,  657,  am).  This 
skin  is  a  moult  fi-om  the  blastoderm.  At  a  later  period,  after 
the  formation  of  the  primitive  band,  a  second  membrane  (Fig. 
657,(76  '"faltenblatt"  of  Weismann ;  visceral  layer  of  Brandt) 
separates  from  the  primitive  band.  It  surrounds  the  embryo 
in  the  Hymenoptera,  Diptera  and  Coleoptera,  enveloping  thv 
limbs,  and  is  shed  as  a  thin  pellicle  when  the  embrjo  leaves 
the  egg,  Mclnikow  (Archiv  fiir  Naturgeschichte,  1869,  p.  136) 
fW>m  whose  article  the  accompanying  figure  is  taken,  shows 
that  in  the  lice,  however,  both  the  amnion  and  visceral  mem- 
brane share  in  building  up  the  body  of  the  embryo,  and  pass 
upon  the  dorsal  side  of  the  embryo.    Brandt  (Memoirs  of  the 
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St.  Petersburg  Academy,  1869)  also  shows  that  the  visceral 
layer  in  the  Libcllulitlte  enters,  together  with  the  "amnion," 
into  the  formation  of  the  yolk  sac. 
Melnikow  remarks  that  "  it  appeom 
fh)m  Uieee  facts  that  the  differences 
wbicli  we  sec  in  the  embryonal  mem- 
branes of  insects,  are  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  mode  in  which  the  prim- 
itive band  is  formed.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  mode  of  orljin  of 
the  primitive  band,  or  its  position  in 
relation  to  the  yolk,  is  concerned  in 
the  above  mentioned  differences  of 
the  embryooal  membranes. 

DAVELOPUEMT    OF    THE    LoUSE. — 

After  the  budding  out  of  the  limbs 
from  the  primitive  band,  tlie  germ 
appears  as  seen  in  Fig.  C57.  We 
now  Bee  the  amnion  (am)  surround- 
ing the  yolk  mass,  and  lite  visceral 
EmbTTo  of  louH.  membrane  (db)  within  partially  envel- 

oping the  embryo.  The  head  (vk,  proccphali^  lobes,  or  anten- 
nal  segment,)  besides  the  antennffi  (as), bears  three  pairs  of  short 
tubercles,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  mandibles,  ma\illie, 
and  labium  or  second  masillie.  Behind  the  mouth-parts  arise 
six  long  slender  tubercles  forming  the  rudimentary  legs,  while 
the  primitive  streak  rudely  marks  out  the  ventral  walls  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  Fig.  658  represents  the  head  and  mouth- 
parts  of  the  embrj'o  of  the  same  touse  ;  vk  is  the  ftirehead.  or 
clypeus ;  ant,  the  antennsa  ;  mad,  the  mandibles  ;  max\  the  first 
pair  of  roaxillte,  and  maar',  the  second  pair  of  maxillie,  or 
labium.  Fig.  059  represents  the  mouth-parts  of  the  same 
insect  a  little  farther  advanced,  mth  the  jaws  and  labium 
elongated  and  closely  folded  U^ethcr.  Fig.  600  represents  the 
same  still  farther  advanced ;  the  mandibles  are  sharp,  ami 
resemble  the  jaws  of  the  Mallophaga  or  biting  lice ;  an<l  the 
maxillEe  (maaH)  and  labium  (wwtar)  are  still  lat^e,  while  after- 
wards the  labium  becomes  nearly  obsolete.     Fig.  661  rcpre- 
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Bents  the  mouth-parts  of  one  of  the  Mallophaga,  Goniodes^  to 
compare  with  the  radimentary  mouth-part  of  Pediculus ;  lb  is 
the  upper  lip,  or  labrum,  situated  under  the  clypeus  ;  mad^  the 
mandibles ;  max^  the  maxtllse  ;  Z,  the  lyre-formed  piece  ;  pl^  the 
<'  plate  *',  and  o,  the  beak  or  tongue.  (This  and  figs.  658-661 
are  from  Melnikow's  memoir.)  Fig.  662  represents  the  mouth 
of  Pediculus  vestimenti  (copied  from  Schiodte)  with  the  parts 
entirely  protruding,  and  seen  from  above,  magnified  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  times ;  aa^  the  summit  of  the  head,  with  four 
bristles  on  each  side ;  &&,  the  chitinous  band,  and  o,  the  hind 
part  of  the  lower  lip ;  dd,  the  foremost  protruding  part  of  the 
lip  (the  haustellum)  ;  ee  the  hooks  turned  outwards ;  /,  the 
inner  tube  of  suction  slightly  bent  and  twisted  ;  the  two  pairs 
of  jaws  are  perceived  on  the  outside  of  these  lines ;  a  few  blood 
globules  are  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  tube. 


Formation  op  the  Wings. — As  has  already  been  remarked 
on  p.  64,  the  genital  glands  and  the  muscles  of  the  adult  insect 
were  found  by  Weismann  to  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state  in  the 
embryo,  while  the  imaginal  discs  (which  are  minute  scales,  or 
isolated  portions  of  the  inner  layer  of  skin,  attached  either  to 
a  nerve  or  trachea,  and  which  are  readily  seen  on  dissection 
in  the  young  larva),  which  are  destined  to  grow  and  spread  so 
as  to  form  the  skin  of  the  adult,  even  exist,  though  in  an  ex- 
tremely  rudimentary  condition,  in  the  embryo.  Weismann  has 
also  satisfactorily  shown  that  in  the  Diptera  the  wings  arise 
from  similar  discs  in  connection  with  what  he  doubtfully  re. 
garded  as  a  nerve. 

More  recently,  however,  Landois  has  published  in  Siebold 
and  Kolliker's  "  Zeitschrift  "  a  fuller  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  wings  in  the  butterflies.  They  are  fbund  to  exist  in  the 
caterpillar,  soon  after  leaving  the  egg,  in  the  form  of  minute 
expansions  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  surrounding  a  trachea. 
This  forms  a  microscopic  sac  filled  with  fat  cellb,  some  of  which 
transform  into  elongated  nucleated  cells,  in  which  tracheae  are 
developed.  As  the  bag  grows  larger,  the  tracheae  enlarge,  and 
project  towards  what  is  destined  to  be  the  outer  edge  of  the 
wing,  until  when  the  larva  is  ready  to  transform  into  the  pupa, 
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the  wings  appear  aa  little  bags  hanging  down  the  sidea,Jiiat 
under  the  skin.  Tlie  numbei'  of  main  tracheie  in  the  wing 
appears  from  one  of  Landoia'  figures  to  be  six.  Hence,  as  we 
have  before  suspected,  this  is  probably  the  typical  number  of 
A'eina  in  the  wings  of  all  insects,  though  usually  but  five  are 
readily  made  out. 

A  New  Fossil  Carbonifebous  Insect. — Mr.  S.  I.  Smith 
contributes  to  the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  fore  wing  of  Paolia  vetuata  from  near  Faoli,  Indi- 
ana.  The  wing  (Fig.  663)  is  2.54  inches  in  length  an<l  al>out 
.85  inch  wide.  The  venation  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
slender  branchlets  which  the  veins  throw  off  towards  the  poste- 
rior border  and  the  tip  of  the  wing.  The  great  care  with 
which  the  specimen  has  been  drawn  and  engraved  obviates  the 
necessity  of  farther  description.  Mr,  Smith  remarks  that 
Fi«.es9. 


''this  wing  differs  so  muclk  in  neuration  from  any  family  of 
recent  insects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  ncnr  .iflinity 
with  living  forms,  although  it  shows  some  points  of  resem- 
lilance  to  aeveral  families  of  Nouroptera,  and  cs|)er:ially  to  the 
Kphcmerids."  To  Hevieristia  and  Miamia,  he  adds,  "  it  shows 
more  resemblance,  but  still  differs  more  from  either  of  these 
genera,  which  are  considered  distinct  families  liy  Mr.  Scudder, 
than  they  do  from  each  other.  It  seems  still  m->re  allied  <o 
Dictyo-neura  libdtvtoidea  of  Goldenberg,  Prof.  Hogen  couaider- 
iog  it,  with  Eugereon  Bockingii  Dohm,  as  a  species  of  this 
genue.  "  In  both  Dictyoneura  and  Eugereon,  as  figured,  the 
wings  have  considerable  resemblance  to  the  specimen  fh>m 
Indiana,  but  in  neither  of  them  are  the  nervures  so  oumeroasly 
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branched  towards  the  posterior  border  of  the  wing,  and  in 
Eugereon  the  spaces  between  the  first  three  nervures  next 
the  anterior  border  are  connected  by  straight  cross-nervures. 
There  are  also  important  differences  in  the  branching  of  the 


mum  nervures." 


Abdominal  Sense  Organs.  —  On  p.  17  the  remarkable 
antenniform  abdominal  appendages  of  Mantis  tessellata  are  fig- 
ured as  an  illustration  of  what  we  have  called  "  sensorio-seni- 
ital"  organs.  Dr.  Dohm  has  shown  that  the  jointed  abdominal 
appendages  of  Chryllotalpa  arc  true  sensory  organs.  More 
recently  we  have  observed  sense  organs  (probably  of  smell) 
in  the  anal  stylets  of  the  cockroach  {Periplaneta  Americana)  .^ 
consisting  of  about  ninety  minute  sacs,  situated  in  single  rows 
on  the  upper  side  of  each  joint  of  the  stylets.  They  are  like 
similar  organs  in  the  antennte  of  the  same  insect.  Similar 
organs  are  situated  on  the  female  anal  stylets  of  Chrysopila^  a 
Leptis-like  fly.  These  also  are  like  the  single  sacs  situated  on 
the  ends  of  the  labial  and  maxillarj'  palpi  of  Perla, — American 
Naturalist^  IV.  p.  690. 

Injurious  and  Bf.nkficial  Insects. — Explanation  of  Plate  14.  Of 
much  interest  to  gardeners  is  the  bean  weevil  {BnichiLs  varicomis  of 
lA>contc,  flg.  8,  bean  containing  several  grubs;  8a,  pupa).  This 
is  the  well  known  and  very  destructive  bean  weevil  of  Europe,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Angus  writes  firom  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
anther :  **  I  send  yon  a  sample  of  beans  which  I  think  will  startle  yon 
ir  you  have  not  seen  such  before.  I  discovered  this  beetle  in  the  kid- 
ney or  bush  bean  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  greatly  on  the 
increase  every  year  since.  I  might  say  much  on  the  gloomy  prospect 
before  us  in  the  cultivation  of  this  important  garden  and  farm  pro- 
duct if  the  work  of  this  Insect  Is  not  cut  short  by  some  means  or 
other.     The  pea  Bruchns  is  bad  enonglf,  but  this  is  worse." 

Another  insect  recently  brought  to  the  notice  of  formers,  is  the 
com  Sphenophoms  {S.  zeoi  Walsh,  fig.  11),  of  which  Hr.  R.  Ilowell, 
of  TIngo  County,  New  York,  writes,  June  14,  1869:  "This  is  the 
fourth  year  they  have  Infested  the  newly  planted  corn  In  this  vicinity. 
The  enclosed  specimens  were  taken  on  the  llth  instant.  I  presume 
that  they  have  been  in  every  hill  of  com  in  my  field.  They  pierce  the 
young  com  in  numerous  places,  so  that  each  blade  has  fVom  one  to 
six  or  ei^ht  holes  of  the  size  of  a  pin,  or  larger,  and  I  found  a  num- 
ber last  Friday  about  an  inch  nnder  ground  hanging  to  young  stalks 
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Larra  of  Lelopas  zanthoacjlL 


with  ranch  tenacity.  When  yery  numerous  every  stalk  Is  killed. 
Some  fluids  two  or  three  years  ago  were  wholly  destroyed  by  this  id- 
sect.     Ainon<j  plant  house  insects  may  be  noticed  the  white  scale  bark 

pj    gg.  louse    (^Asindiotus    bromelwt 

Bouchc,  fig.  6,  ma^ified ;  4, 
young  magnified;  4a,  end 
of  body  still  more  enlarged). 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  a 
minute  chalchid  fly,  Cocco- 
phagus  (  ?).  Boisduval's  fern 
bark  louse  (^Lecaniuvi ,^lirum 
Bolsd.,  fig.  7a,  scale  enlaiged 
seen  from  above;  76,  the 
same,  seen  from  beneath, 
and  showing  the  form  of  the 
body  surrounded  by  the 
broad,  flat  edge  of  the  scale; 
7c,  an  antenna,  enlarged; 
7(ly  a  leg,  enlarged ;  7e,  end  of  the  body,  showing  the  flattened  hairs 
fringing  the  edge),  is  common  on  hot-house  plants,  as  also  the  Plat}*- 
cerium  bark  louse  {Lecanium  platycerii  Pack.,  fig.  5,  magnified ;  5a, 
an  antenna,  enlarged),  and  the  plant  house  Coccus  (C  adomdum 
Linn.,  fig.  3,  magnified).  The  plant  house  Aleurodes  (il.  vaporarium  of 
Westwood,  fig.  9,  enlarged;  9a,  pupa  enlarged).  Is  more  common  per- 
haps than  one  would  suppose.  It  lives  out  of  doors  on  tomato  leaves 
and  we  found  it  not  uncommon,  in  September,  onstrawbeiTy  plants  on 
the  grounds  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst.  The  list  of 
hot-house  insects  is  completed  by  one  of  the  most  injurious  of  all,  the 
mirmte  Thrips  (Heliothrips  hcsmorHoidalis  Haliday),  from  Europe,  fig. 
2,  greatly  magnified,  which  by 
its  punctures,  causes  the  sur-  ^' 

face  of  the  leaf  afitected  to  turn 
red  or  white,  while  at  times 
the  entire  leaf  withers. 

Fig.  10  represents  the  Cran- 
berry weevil,  Anthonomtts  <«- 
turalia  Lecontc ;  10a,  its  larvtf, 
mentioned  on  p.  487.  Fig.  12 
represents  the  Byturus  uni- 
color  Say  (enlarged)  which 
feeds  on  the  flowers  of  the 
raspberry. 

Explanation  of  Plate  16. — 
Fig.  1,  Leiopus  facetus  Say,  the 

larva  of  which  bores  in  the  branches  of  the  apple  tree.    Fig.  2,  Leioptu 
xanthoxyli  Shimer.  which  bores  under  the  bark  of  the  prickly  ash. 
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Larva  of  CalUdlum  amcennm. 
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Fig.  664,  a,  repreaenta  the  larva;   b,  upper  aldi^  c.  tinder  side  of 

tbe  head,  greatly   enlarged.     Fig.  3,   Cflltdium   hmmnum   Say,  Fig. 

666,  a,  larva;  b,  upper,  e,  underside  of  hcnd  enlarged.    Fig.  G,  Drep- 

Fig.  tea. 


i 


(laode*  varui  Gr.  and  Rob.  Fig.  4,  tbe  larva  and  papa,  the  former 
(.-losclj  resembling  the  twigs  of  the  Juniper,  on  which  It  feeds. 

FlB.  687. 


Fig. 


Buceulatrix  Ihuiella 
Pack.,  enlai^ed ;  (a,  cocoon, 
nataral  size,)  which  fbeda 
on  the  cedar.  Fig.  7,  Tel- 
ephonu  biHneattts  Say  ;  Fig. 
S,  larva  enlarged.  Fig.  666,  ' 
a,  upper;  b,  under  sl^  of 
tbe  head,  mncb  enlarged. 
The  larva  of  thia  apedes 
waa  Identifled  by  Mr.  P.  S. 
Spragne,  who  round  It  near 
Boston,  under  stones  In 
spring,  where  It  changes  to 
a  pnpa  and  early  In  May  - 
becomea  a  beetle,  when  It 
eats  the  newly  expanded 
leaves  of  the  birch.  Fig.  9, 
Oalerita  janu*  Fabr.  Pig. 
067  unknown  larva ;  a,  up- 
per, b,  under  Hide  of  head, 
enlarged.  The  specimen 
here  figured  Was  discovered 

by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  ander  atonea  July  Ist.    Fig.  10,  Larva  of  Cor- 
dulia  tateralii  Bunn.    Fig.  11,  loiva  of  Macromia  tranaverta  Say, 
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New  Classification  of  the  Hemiptera. — Prof.  Schiodte 
has  proposed  the  following  classification  of  the  Hemiptera, 
which  is  probably  the  best  yet  suggested,  and  is  based  on  a 
more  profound  study  of  their  external  anatomy  than  has  been 
previously  made.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  lioe 
(Pediculina)  are  not  included,  though  he  regards  them  as 
forming  a  separate  division  {Siphunculata  Latr.)  of  equal  value 
with  the  Heteroptera  and  Homoptera.  He  does  not  seem  to 
include  the  Mallophaga  among  the  Hemiptera.  The  families 
of  the  Homoptera  are  not  characterized. 

I.  Qenn  (chocks)  hollowed  out,  to  receire  the  first  pair  of  coxa. 
[Posterior  pair  of  cox»  hinged,  provided  %vith  femoral  grooyes.] 

Suborder  Homopteba. 

II.  Geutt  entire,  remote  fh>m  the  coxa. 

Suborder  Hetbroftera. 
A  Posterior  coxa  acetabulate,  rotating,  \rith  no  femoral  groores.  TVpdalopodo. 

a.  Metathoracic  epimera  laminate,  nearly  concealing  the  first  ventral  scgnent 

[of  the  abdomoB. 

1.  Antenna  covered  at  the  base.   Fam.  1.    Cimice$, 

2.  Antenna  entirely  uncovered. 

*.    Antenna  inserted  before  the  ejres.    Fam.  2.    CortL 
**.  Antenna  inserted  below  the  eyes.    Fam.  3     Lpgai. 

b.  Metathoracic  epimera  without  the  ventral  lamina.  [ii^rc. 

1.  Claws  superposed  (inserted  before  the  end  of  the  Joint).  Fam. 4.  B^drO' 

2.  Claws  terminal. 

*.    Metathoracic  epimera  almost  covered  by  the  mcsothorado  epimen. 

Last  pair  of  abdominal  spiracles  forming  a  short  tube.   Fam.  5.  >'<?•• 

**.  Metathoracic  epimera  wholly  uncovered.    Abdominal  spiracles  cqoaL 

[Fam.  6.  JZeAntf. 
B.  Posterior  coxa  hinged,  provided  with  fomoral  grooves.   Pagiopoda, 
a.  Antenna  uncovered.    Fam.  7.    Acanthimm 
b  Antenna  partially  covered. 

1.  Body  depressed,  prone. 
01.  Beak  tteo, 

f.    Metathoracic  epimera  uncovered. 
*.    Feet  ciu^orlal.    Fam.  8.    Pelegoni, 
•*.  Feet  natatory.    Fam.  9,    Kaucoridea. 
tf.  Mcsothoracic  epimera  almost  covered  by  the  metathoracic  epinem. 

[Fam.  10.   BHottamata. 
p.  Beak  firoe.    [Metathoracic  epimera  unooTcred,  appendiculated.]    Vtm. 

[II.  Coriia. 

2.  Body  boat-shaped,  supinate.     [Metathoracic  epimera  uncovered.    Beak 

free.]    Fam.  12.   Kotonedtt. 

New  Classification  of  the  Spiders. — The  arrangement 
of  the  groups  of  spiders  given  by  me  is  very  imperfect.  I 
therefore  present  the  fc^lowing  classification  of  Dr.  T.  Thorell 
(On  European  Spiders.  Part  I,  1869-70)  as  the  most  satisfao 
tory.    While  I  have  considered  the  Araneina  as  forming  a  sub- 
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order  of  the  order  Araclmida,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Thorell 
regards  the  Araneinn  as  an  order,  dividing  it  into  the  seven 
suborders  and  twenty-two  families  indicated  Iwlow.  The  ar- 
rangement of  these  groups  is  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
this  represents  well  the  relations  of  the  groups  of  articulates, 
as  well  aa  other  sub-kingdoms.  As  Thorell  remarks:  "As 
regards  the  larger  groups  of  spiders,  the  suborders  and  the 
families,  the  reasons  for  the  order  ot  arrangement  we  have 
chosen  will,  we  hope,  easily  be  seen  if  one  casts  one's  eye  on 
Iho  accompanying' diagram,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  con- 
nection founded  on  real  affinitt/,  which  the  families  of  the 
spiders  adopted  by  us,  according  to  our  opitiion,  have  to  eaoh 
other." 


f 


Hlenoiaa.  TI.  CmgnAm. 

...  ^tasflDlda.  IB.  Ljri'osolila. 

10,  DysileToldis.  IT.  Oityopoida. 


II.  FDaBUtoitbB.  VII.  SslllKriiil 

... , _.  .9.  OiWhouoii 

13.  Lirhistioldm.  20.  Ulno|>c>(d{a 


IV.  TcrrlCelKiiK. 


18.  ThBrBpho»old».  19.  Ollothoupiill 


lit.  Tnomisoida. 


